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Dr.   SAMUEL  JOHNSON- 


TH  E  genera]  fenfe  of  mankind^  and  the  practice 
of  the  learned  in  all  ages^  have  given  a  fanftion 
to  biographical  hiftory,  and  concurred  to  recommend 
that  precept  of  the  wife  fon  of  Sirach,  in  which  we  are 
exhorted  to  ^  praife  famous  men,  fuch  as  by  their, 
counfels  and  by  their  knowledge  of  leading  were  meet 
for  the  people^-^and  were  wifeand  eloquent  in  their  in"* 
ftruftions,— and  fuch  as  recited  verfes  in  writing*/  la 
each  of  thefe  faculties  did  the  perfon^  whofe  hiftory  I 
am  about  to  write^  fo  greatly  excels  that^  except  for  my 
prefumption  in  the  attempt  to  difplay  his  worth,  the 
undertaking  may  be  thou^t  to  need  no  apology ;  eipc« 
cially if  wecontemplate^togetherwithhis mental  endow-* 
ments>  thofe  mor^  qualities  which  dUHnguifhed  him^ 
and  refleft  that,  in  an  age  when  literary  acquifiaom  and 

•  Bccltti,  Chap,  KWV.  Verfc  i,  et  fc^^- 
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icientific  in^rovement&  are  rated  at  their  utmo^ 
value,  he  refted  not  in  the  applaufe  which  thefe  pro- 
cured him ;  but  adorned  the  cl;iara£ter  of  a  fcholar  and 
a  philofopher  with  that  of  a  chriftian. 

Juftified>  as  I  truft,  th\)s  far  in  the  opinion  of  the 
reader,  I.  nnay,  neverthclefs,  ftand  in  need  of  his  ex- 
cufe ;  fbr  that,  in  the  narration  af  fa(5ts  that  refpe£t 
others,  1  have  oftener  Ipoke  of  myfelf,  and  in  my  own 
pcrfon,  than  the  praftice  of  fome  writers  will  war- 
rant. To  this  objeftion,  if  any  fhall  pleafe  to  make 
it,  I  anfwer,  that  the  reverie  of  wrong  is  not  always 
rights  By  the  office  I  have  undertaken  I  ftand  en- 
gaged to  relate  fafts  to  which  I  was  a  witnefs,  con- 
verfations  in  which  I  was  a  party,  and  to  record  me- 
•morable  layings  trttered  ©nly  to  myfelf-  Whoever 
attends  to  thefe  circunrftances,  muft,  befides  the 
diiguft  winch  fuch  an  affedaaon  of  humility  would 
excite,  be  convinced,  that  in  fome  inftances,  the  avoid- 
ing of  egotifms  had  been  extrennely  difficult,  and  in 
mapy  impoffibk. 

Samuei.  Johnson,  the  fubjeft  of  the  following 
memoirs,  -was  the  elder  of  die  two  fons  of  Michael 
Johnfon,  of  the  city  of  Lichfield  bookfeller,  and  of 
Sarah  his  wife,  afifter  of  Dr.  Jofeph  Ford,  aphyfician 
of  great  eminence^  and  father  of  the  famous  Cornelius 
otherwife  called  Parfoa  Ford.*     He  was  born,  as  I 

find 


*  Of  thas  perfon,  who  yet  lives  in  the  remembrance  of  a  few  of  hiS" 
aiTocutcs^  liitle  can  be  related  but  frbm  oral  tradition.  He  was, 
as  I  have  heard  Johiifoh  fay,  a  man  of  great  wit  and  ftupendout^ 
parts,  but -of*  veiy  profligate  manner.  He  was.  ehaplain  to  Lord 
Cheftcrfield during hi$  refidenc^at  th9 Hague ;  but, as hi» lordftiip 

wa« 
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fiid  it  noted  in  his  diaryj  on  the  feventh  day  of*  Sep- 
tember,  1709:  his  brodier,  named  Nathanael^  was 
bom  fome  years  after.  Mr.  Johnfon  was  a  man  of 
eminence  in  his  trade>  and  of  fuch  reputation  in  the 
city  abovemendoned,  that  he,  more  than  once,  bore, 
for  a  year,  the  office  of  bailiff  or  chief  magiflrate 
thereof,  and  difcharged  the  duties  of  that  exalted 
ftation  with  honour  and  applaufe.  It  may  here  be 
proper,  as  it  wll  account  for  fome  particulars  refpeft- 
ing  the  charafter  of  his  fon  Samuel,  to  mention,' that 
his  political  principles  led  him  to  favour  the  pretenli- 
ons  of  the  exiled  family,  and  that  though  a  veiy  honcft 
and  Icnfible  man,  he,  like  many  others  inhabiting  die 
county  of  Stafford,  was  a  Jacobite. 

It  may  farther  be  fuppofed,  that  he  was  poflTeffed  of 
fome  amiable  qualities  either  moral  or  perlbnal,  from  a 
circumftance  iit  his  early  life,  of  which  evidence  is  yet 
remaining.  While  he  was  an  apprentice  at  Leek  in 
Staflbrdlhire,  a  young  woman  of  the  fame  town  fell  in 
love  with  him,  and  upon  his  removal  to  Lichfield  fol- 
lowed him,  and  took  lodgings  oppoftte  his  houfe.  Her 
paffion  was  not  unknown  to  Mr.  Johnfon,  but  he  had 
no  inclination  to  return  it,  till  he  heard-that  it  {o  affeft- 
ed  her  mind  that  her  liff  was  in  danger,  when  he  vifited 
her,  and  made  her  a  tender  of  his  hand,  but  feeling  the 
approach  of  death,  fhe  declined  it,  and  Ihortly  after 
died,  and  was  interred  in  Lichfield  cathedral.     In  pity 

was  ufed  to  tell  liiin^  precladed  all  hope  of  preferment  by  the  want 
of  a  vice,  namely,  hypocrify.  It  was  fuppofed  that  the  parfon  in 
Hogarth's  modern  midnight  ccmverfation,  was  intended  to  represent 
him  in  his  hoor  of  feftivity,  four  in  the  morning* 

?a  to 
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to  her  fufFerings,  Mr.  Johnlbn  caufed  a  ftoae  to  be 
placed  over  her  grave  widi  diis  infcription : 

Here  lies  the  body  of 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Blai^ey^  a  ftranger. 

She  departed  thi&  life» 

ad  of  September,  1694. 

The  firft  born  child  of  Mr.  Johnfon  and  his  wifej 
their  fon  Samuel,  had  the  misfortune  to  receive,  toge* 
ther  with  its  nutriment  derived  from  a  hired  nurfe, 
the  feeds  of  that  difeafe  which  troubled  him  through 
life,  the  ftruma,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  king's-evil ;  for 
the  cure  whereof  his  mother,  agreeable  to  the  opinion 
then  entertained  of  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch, 
prefented  him  to  Queen  Anne,  who,  for  the  laft  time, 
as  it  is  faid,  that  fhe  ever  performed  that  office,  with 
her  accuftomed  grace  and  benignity  adminiflered  to 
the  child  as  much  of  that  healing  quality  as  it  was  in 
her  power  to  difpenfe,  and  hung  about  his  neck  the 
ufual  amulet  of  an  angel  of  gold,  with  the  imprefs 
of  St.  Michael  the  archangel  on  the  one  fide,  and  a 
ihip  under  full  fail  on  the  other.*    It  was  probably 

this 

•  This  healing  gift  is  (aid  to  have  been  derived  to  our  princes 
"from  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  and  is  recorded  by  his  hiftorian,  Alured 
Rivallcnfis.  In  Stow's  annals  we  have  a  relation  of  the  firft  cure  of 
this  kind  which  Edward  performed ;  but,  as  it  is  rather  difgufting  to 
read  it,  I  chufe  to  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  author  from  whence  it  is 
apparently  taken,  with  this  remark,  that  the  kings  of  France  lay 
claim  to  the  fame  miraculous  power.  *  Adolefccntula  quadam  tradita 
«  nuptiisduplicilalJorabatincommodo.    hJam  faciem  ejus  morbus  de- 

•  forhiaverat,  amorem  viri  fterilitas  proHs  ademerat :  fub  faucibus 

*  quippc  qiiafi  glandes  ei  fuccrevcrant,  quae  totam  faciem  dcformi  tu- 
^  more  foedantcs,  puorcfaftis  fub  cute  humoribus,  ianguinem  in  faniem 

*  verterant^ 
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thisrdifeafe  that  deprived  him  of  the  fight  of  his  left 
eye,  for  he  has  been  heard  to  fay,  that  he  never  re? 
membered  to  have  enjoyed  the  ufe  of  it,  • 

«  verteranty  inde  nati  vennes  odorem  tetenimum  exhalabant.    lu 

*  vito  incimebat  morbus  horrorem*  fterilitas  minucbat  alFefliun. 
'  Vivebat  infelix  mulier  odioia  maritOj  parentibus  onexofa.  Rama 
'  adeamvel  amiconim  accdTus  propter  faetorem,  vel  alpe^us  vizi 
'  propter  horrorem*    Hinc  dolor*  hinc  lacrimae,  hinc  die  noduque 

*  fufpiria,  com  ei  vel  fteriUus  opprobrimn*  vel  contemptum  infir- 
^  mitas  generaret.  Indnftriam  mediconun  avertebat  inopia.  Qmd 
f  a^eret  mifera  f  Quod  iblum  fiipererat,  nbi  humanum  deerat  divi- 
^  nan)  pvecabatur  auxilimn,  quafi  in  illam  illius  aeque  mifene  mulieris 
«  vocem  enimpens^  Pitc,  Domine,  ut  dt  'vinculo  imfroperii  bujus  ah-^ 
'  fil*oas  me,  out  certefuptr  terram  eripias  mi.  Jabetor  tandem  in 
'  ibmnis  adire  palaciam»  ex  regiis  manibos  fpeifare  remedium* 
«  qnibiu^lou,  {ita£ta«  ii  fignata  fbret»  reciperet  ejus  meritis  fani* 
'  tatem.  Experge&£ta  mulier,  fexus  fimul  et  conditionis  oblita, 
'  prorumpit  in  curiam*  regis  fe  repraefentat  obtutibus*  exponit  oracu- 
^  ium*  anxilinm  deprecatur,  Ille.more  fuo  vidns  pietate*  nee  ibrdes 
^  cavity  nee  fietorem  exhorruit.  Allata  denique  aqua,  partes  corporis 

*  qiias  morbus  fcedaverat  propriis  n^uubus  lavit*  locaque  tumentia 
'  contredans  digitis  fignum  ianfbe  cmds  imprefEt.     Quid  plura  ? 

*  Subito  mpta  cute*  cum  ianie  vermes  ebulliunt*  refedit  tumor*  dolor 
«  omnb  abceflit:  ammirandbus  qui  aderant  tantam  Tub  purpura 

*  fanditatem*  tantam  fceptrigeris  manibus  ineflfe  virtutem-    Faucis 

*  vero  diebusfubftititin  curia  mulier  regiis  miniftris  ncceiTaria  mi- 

*  niftrandbus*  donee  obdofla  vulneribns  cicatrice  incolumis  rediret 

*  ad  propria.    Verum  ut  nichil  deeflet  regi  ad  gloriam*  pauperculas 

*  nichil  ad  gratiam*  donatur  fterili  inopina  foecunditas*  ventnfque  foi 
^  deiiderato  fruflu  diuta*  £u:ile  iibi  marid  gratiam  concilisv^t/ 

The  reader  will  find  much  curious  matter  relating  to  the  rpyal 
touch*  in  Mr.  Barrington's  obfervationson  ancient  ftatutes  107*  and 
in  Chambers's  didtionary*  art.  evil*  to  which  I  (hall  add*  that  the 
vindication  of  this  power*  as  inherent  in  the  pretender*  by  Mr. 
Carte*  deftroyed  the  credit  of  his  intended  hiflory  of  England*  and 
put  a  flop  to  the  compledon  of  it. 

The  ritual  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  Bifliop  Sparrow's  colle^on  of 
ardcles*  canons*  &c.  and  alio  in  all  or  moft  of  the  impreflions  of  th>r 
'Common  Prayer  Book*  printed  in  Queen  Anne's  reign*  but  10  thcfe 
Jitter  with  great  variations. 
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It  may  fccm  a  ridiculous  attempt  to  trace  the  dawn 
of  his  poetical  faculty  fo  far  -  back  as  to  his  very  in- 
fancy ;  but  the  following  incident  I  am  compelled  to 
mention^  a$  it  is  well  atteftcd,  and  therefore  makes 
part  of  his  hiftory.  When  he  was  about  three  years 
old,  his  mother  had  a  brood  of  eleven  ducklings 
which  Ihe  permitted  him  to  call  his  own.  It  hap- 
pened that  in  playing  about  he  trod  oh  and  killed  one 
of  them,  upon  which  running  to  his  mother,  he,  in 
great  emotion  bid  her  write*  Write,  child  ?  faid  fko^ 
what  muft  I  write  ?  Why  write,  anfwered  he,  f6 : 

Here  lies  good  Mafter  Duck, 

That  Samuel  Johnfon  tnxl  on, 

Ift  had  liv'd  'twould  have  been  good  luck. 

For  then  there*d  been  an  odd  one. 

and  flie  wrote  accordingly* 

Being  arrived  at*  a  proper  age  for  grammatical  in- 
ftruAion,  he  was  placed  in  the  free  iciiool  of  Lichfield, 
of  which  Mr.  Hunter  was  then  mafter.  The  progrefs 
he  made  in  his  learning  foon  attracted  the  notice  of  his 
teachers ;  and  among  other  difcemible  qualities  that 
diftinguilhed  him  from  the  reft  o£  the  fchool,  he  wa^ 
bold,  aftive  and  enterprifing,  fo  that  without  affeding 
it,  the  feniors  in  die  fchool  looked  on  him  as  their 
head  and  leader,  and  readily  acquiefced  in  whatevcV 
he  propofed  or  did.  There  dwelt  at  Lichfield  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Butt,  the  father  of  the  reverend 
Mr.  Butt,  now  a  King's  Chaplain,  to  whofe  hoqfe  on 
holidays  and  in  fchool-vacations  he  was  ever  welcome. 
The  children  in  the  family,  perhaps  offended  with  the 
judenefs  of  his  behaviour,  would  frequently  call  him 
tlie  great  boy^  which  the  father  once  overbearing^  faid, 

'  yw 
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^  you  call  him  the  great  boy,  but  take  my  word  for  it, 

•  -he  will  one  day  prove  a  great  man/ 

A  more  particular  charadlcr  of  him  while  a  fchool- 

boy,  and  of  his  behaviour  at  fchool,  I  find  in  a  paper 

now  before  me,  written  by  a  perfon  yet  living,  and  of 

which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

*  Johnfon  and  t  were,  early  in  life,  fchodl-fellows  at 
Lichfield,  and  for  many  years  in  the  fame  clafs.  As 
his  Uncommon  abilities  for  learning  far  exceeded  us, 
we  endeavoured  by  every  boyifh  piece  of  flattery  tD 
gain  his  afllftance,  and  three  of  us,  by  turns,  ufcd  to 
call  on  him  in  a  morning,  on  one  of  whofe  backs, 
fupported  by  the  other  two,  he  rode  triumphantly 
to  fchool.  He  never  aflbciatcd  with  us  in  any  of 
our  di  verfiotis,  except  in  the  winter  when  the  ice  was 
firm,  to  be  drawn  along  by  a  boy  bare-footed.  His 
ambition  to  excel  was  greats  though  his  application 
to  books,  as  far  as  it  appeared,  was  very  trifling.  I 
could  not  oblige  him  more  than  by  fauntering  away 
every  vacation,  that  occurred,  in  the  fields,  during 
which  time  he  was  niore  engaged  in  talking  to  him- 
felf  than  his  companion.  Vcrfes  or  themes  he  would 
diftate  to  his  favourites,  but  he  would  never  be  at 
the  trouble  of  writing  them* '  His  diflike  to  bufinefs 
was  fo  great,  that  he  would  procraftinatc  his  excr- 
cifes  to  the  laft  hour.  I  have  known  him  after  a 
long  vacation,  in  which  we  were  rather  feverely 
tafked,  return  to  fchool  an  hour  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ings and  begin  one  of  his  exercifcs,  in  which  he  pur- 
pofely  left  fome  faults,  in  order  to  gain  time  to  finilh 
the  reft. 

^  I  never  knew  him  correfted  at  fchool,  unlcfs  it 
was  for  talking  and  diverting  other  boys  from  their 

B  4  *  bufinefs. 
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*  bufincfe,  by  which,  perhaps,  he  might  hope  to  keep 
*.  his  afcendancy.  He  was  imcommonly  inquifitive, 
^  and  his  memory  fd  tenacious,  that  whaterer  he  read 

*  or  heard  he  never  forgot*    I  remember  rehearfing 

*  to  him  eighteen  verfes,  which  after  a  Kttle  paufc  he 

*  repeated  verbatim,  except  one  epithet,  which  im- 

*  proved  the  line. 

*  After  a  long  abience  from  Lichfield,  when  he  re- 

*  turned  I  was  apprehenfive  (rf'fomething  wrong  in  his 

*  conftitution,  which  might  either  impair  his  intelleft  ' 
. '  or  endanger  his  life,  but,  thanks  to  Almighty  God> 

*  my  fears  have  proved  falfe** 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1725,  he  received  an 
invitation  from  his  uncle,  Cornelius  Ford,  to  fpend  a 
few  days  with  him  at  his  houfe,  which  I  conjefturc  to 
have  been  on  a  living  of  his  in  one  of  the  counties  bor- 
dering upon  StafFordfhire ;  but  it  feems  that  the  uncle> 
difcovering  that  the  boy  was  poflefTed  of  uncommon 
parts,  was  unwilling  to  let  him  return>  and  to  make  up 
for  the  lofs  he  might   fuftain   by  his  abfence  from 
.fchool;  became  his  inftruftor  in  the  daflics,  and  far- 
ther alBfted  him  in  his  ftudies  ;  fo  that  it  was  not  tilt 
the  Whitfuntide  folk>wing»  that  Johnfon  went  back  to 
.  Lichfield.    Whether  Mr.  Hunter  was  difpleafed  to 
.  find  a  vifit  of  a  few  days  protracted  into  a  vacation  of 
many  months,  or  tliat  he  refcnted  the  interference  of 
another  perfon  in  the  tuition  of  one  of  his  fcholars^ 
and  he  one  of  the  mod  prom>3ng  of  any  under  his 
care,  cannot  now  be  known ;  but,  it  feems,  that  at 
.  Johnfon's  return  to  Lichfield,  he  was  not  received 
into  the  fchool  of  that  city ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  in- 
formed, by  a  p-ribn  who  was  his  fchool-feUow  there, 
.  that  he  was  placed  in  one  at  Stourbridge  in  Worcef- 
terlhire,  under  the  care  of  a  mafter  named  Winkworth, 

7  but. 
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but  who,  afiefting  to  be  thought  aUied  to  the  StiaSbnl 
family,  aflumed  the  name  of  Wentworth. 

When  his  fchool  education  was  finilhcd,  his  father^ 
whofc  circumftances  were  far  from  affluent,  was  for 
fomc  time  ^t  a  lofs  how  to  dil^ofe  of  him :  he  todc 
him  home,  probably  with  a  view  to  bring  him  up  to 
his  own  trade ;  for  I  have  heard  Johnfon  fay,  that 
he  himfelf  was  able  to  bind  a  book.  This  fufpenfe 
continued  about  two  years,  at  the  end  whereof^  a 
neighbouring  gentleman,  Mr.  Andrew  Corbet,  hav- 
ing a  fon,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  fame  fcho(d 
with  Johnfon,  whom  he  was  about  to  fend  to  Pem- 
broke college  in  Oxford,  a  propofal  was  made  and 
accepted,  that  Johnfon  fhould  attend  this  fon  thitb«*j 
in  quality  of  afliftant  in  his  ftudies ;  and  accordingly, 
on  the  31ft  day  of  Oftober,  1728,  they  were  both  en« 
tered,  Corbet  as  a  gentleman-commoner,  and  Johnfon 
as  a  commoner, 
I  The  college  tutor,  at  that  time,  was  a  man  nanfied 

Jordan,  whom  Johnfon,  though  he  loved  him  for  the 
goodneis  of  his  nature,  fo  contemned  for  the  mean* 
nefs  of  his  abilities,  that  he  would  often^r  rifque  the 
payment  of  a  fmall  fine  than  attend  his  leftures ;  nor 
was  he  ftudious  to  conceal  the  reafon  of  his  abience.r 
Upon  occafion  of  one  luch  impofition,  he  faid  to  Jor- 
dan, •  Sir,  you  have  fconced  me  two-pence  for  non- 
•  attendance  at  a  ledure  not  worth  a  penny/ 

Whether  it  was  this  difcouragement  in  the  outlet  of 
their  ftudies,  or  any  other  ground  of  difinclination  that 
moved  him  to  it,  is  not  known,  but  this  is  certain,  that 
young  Corbet  could  not  brook  fubmlllion  to  a  man 
who  ieemed  to  be  litde  more  learned  tbaa  himfelf,  and 

that 
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that  havifig  a  father  living,  who  was  able  to  difpofe  of 
him  in  varioiis  other  ways,  he,  after  about  two  years 
flay,  left  the  college,  and  went  home. 

But  the  cafe  of  Johnfon  was  far  different :  his  fortunes 
were  at  fea  ^  his  jtitle  to  a  ftipend  was  gone,  and  all  that 
Jie  could  obtain  from  the  father  of  Mr.  Corbet,  was,  an 
agreement,  during  his  continuance  at  college,  to  pay  for 
his  commons*  With  no  exhibition,  or  other  means  of 
fupport  in  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies,  he  had  nor 
thing  to  depend  on,  &ve  the  afllilance  of  a  kind  and 
indulgent  parent.  At  that  time  die  trade  of  a  country 
bookfeUerj  even  in  a  city  where  was  a  cathedral  and  an 
incorporation  of  ecckfiaftics,  was  lefs  profitable  than  it 
is  now ;  fer  though  it  may  be  faid,,  that  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  multitudes  of  controverfial 
books,  and  pamphlets  were  publifhing,  ya  theie  yieldr 
ed  but  fmall  advantage  xo  the  mcr^  venders  of  them ; 
there  were  then  no  fuch  publications  for  the  mere 
amufemeot  of  young  readers  or  idle  peribns  as  the 
prefs  now  daily  £rnds  forth  $  nor  had  any  bookfeller 
entertained  in  his  mind  the  projeA  of  a  circulating 
library:  from  hence  xt  is  evident,  that  his  father,  hav* 
iiig  no  other  means  of  iublifting  himie^  and  his  chil- 
dren, dian  the  ordinary  income  of  his  ihop,  was  but 
little  able  to  afibrd  him  any  other  than  a  fcanty  main- 
tenance. 

The  want  of  that  afliftance,  which  icholars  in  gene-^ 
ral  derive  from  cheir  parents,  relations,  and  friends, 
ibon  became  vifiUe  in  the  garb  and  appearance  of 
Johnibn,  which,  though  in  fi>me  degree  concealed  by 
a  fi:holar'«  gown,  and  that  we  know  is  never  deemed 
tbe  lt&  iionourable  for  being  old,  wis  fo  ap{}arent  as  to 
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Mcite  pity  in  fame  thtt  &w  aad  noticed  liinu  Shall  I 
be  ptrdcukr,  and  icbtc  a  ckcnmftaoc^  of  his  diAreiSj 
that  cannot  be  imputed  to  him  as  an  efFeft  of  his  own 
eaitravagance  or  irregularity,  and  confequentiy  refled^ 
no  diigrace  oniiii  memory?  He  had  fcarce  any  chango 
of  raiment^  and,  in  a^ort  time  after  Corbet  left  him, 
but  one  pair  of  flmes,  andtfaolc  fi>  old,  that  his  feetwcm 
feen  thrao^  them :  a  gentleman  of  his  cdlege,  the 
fitther  of  an  eminent  clergyman  now  living,  dire£ted  a 
fervimr  one  morning  to  place  a  new  pair  at  the  door  of 
Johnfon's  chamber,  who,  feeing  them  i^pon  his  firft  go- 
ing out,  &  £ar  forgpt  himfelf  and  the  Iprit  that  nwft 
have  aftuated  his  in&nown  bene&dxMT,  that,  ^th  all 
the  indignation  of  an  infukod  man,  he  d^ew  diem 
away» 

He  maf  Ixfuppofed  to  have  been  under  the  age  of 
twenty,  -wbcn  this  imaginary  indignity  was  oflbred  him, 
a  period  of  life  at  which,  ib  £h:  as  concern^  the  know- 
ledge cf  n»idund,and  the  mems  of  improving  adverfe 
circunaftmccs,  ev^  one  has  much  to  leara :  hie  had, 
doubdefs,  before  this  time,  experienced  ^  the  proud 
^  man's-contumelyi'  and  In  this  fefaooi  of  afSiftion  might 
hare  firft  had  rcafon  to  fay,— * 

*  Slow  rifes  worth  by  poverty  dcpreft/ 

his  {pirit  was,  neverthele&,  too  great  to  fink  under 
this  deppeilion.  His  tutor,  Jordan,  in  about  a  year's 
ipace,  went  oflT  to  a  living  which  he  had  been  prefented 
to,  upon  giving  a  bond  to  refign  it  in  favour  of  a  mi- 
nor, and  Johnfen  became  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Adams,  a 
pcrfim  of  far  .fijperior  cndowmentSi,  who  afterwards  at- 
tained adodor's  degree,  and  is  at  this  time  head  of  his 
{roUege,  Encouraged,  by  a  chan^  fo  propidous  to  his 

ftudics. 
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fttidics,  he  profccutcd  them  with  diligence^  attended 
both  public  and  private  lc6hircs,  perfoimed  his  cxcr- 
cifes  with  alacrity,  and  in  fhort,  neglefted  no  means  or 
opportunities  of  improvement.  He  had  at  this  time 
E  great  emulation,  to  call  it  by  no  worfe  a  name,  to 
excel  his  competitors  in  literature.  There  was  a  young 
gentleman  of  his  college,  named  Meekes,  whofe  excr- 
cifes  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  commended ;  and  when* 
ever  he  declaimed  or  difputed  in  the  hall,  Johnfon 
would  retire  to  the  fartheil  comer  thereof|  that  he 
might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his  voice. 

In  this  courfe  of  learning,  his  favourite  otgefb  were 
clalfical  literature,  ethics,  and  theology,  in  the  latter 
whcre<^  he. laid  the. foundation  by  ftudying  the. Fa-* 
chers.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  magnitude  of  hia 
Adverfaria,  which  I  iuve  now  by  me,  his  plan  forihidy 
was  a  very  extenfive  one.  The  heads  of  fcience,  to  the 
extent  of  fix  folio  volumes,  are  copioufly  branched 
throughout  it ;  but,  as  is  generally  the  cafe  with  youngs 
ftudents^  the  blank  far  exceed  in  number  the  wrictoi 
leaves* 

To  fay  the  truth,  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies  was  far 
from  regular :  he  read  by  fits  and  fiarts^  and,  in  the 
intervals^  digefted  his  reading  by  meditation,  to  which 
he  was  ever  prone.  Neither  did  he  regard  the  hours 
of  fhidy,  farther  than  the  difciplinc  of  die  college  com- 
pelled him.  It  was  the  pradice  in  his  time,  for  a  fer- 
vitor,  by  order  of  the  mailer,  to  go  round  to  the  rooms 
of  the  young  men,  and  knocking  at  the  door>  to  en- 
quire if  they  were  within,  and,  if  no  anfwer  waif  return-- 
cd,  to  report  them  abfent :  Johnfon  could  not  endure 
this  mtfufion,  and  would  frequently  be  fdent,  when  the 
Utterance  of  a  word  would  have  infured  him  from  ccn-i» 

furci 
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•fiirc ;  and,  farther  to  be  revenged  for  being  diftxirbcd 
when  he  was  as  profitably  employed  as  perhaps  he 
could  be,  would  join  with  others  of  the  young  men  in 
the  coflege  in  hunting,  as  they  called  it,  the  fenritor, 
who  was  thus  diligent  in  his  duty ;  and  this  they  did 
with  the  noife  of  pots  and  candlefticks,  finging  to  the 
tune  of  Chery-chace,  the  words  in  that  old  ballad, 

'  To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn,*  &c. 

not  feldom  to  the  endangering  the  life  and  limbs  of 
the  unfortunate  viftim. 

Thefe,  and  other  fiich  levities,  marked  his  behaviour 
for  a  Ihort  time  after  his  coming  to  college ;  but  he 
foon  convinced  thofe  about  him,  that  he  came  thither 
for  other  purpofes  than  to  make  fport  either  for  him* 
fdf  or  them.  His  exeitifes  were  applauded,  and  his 
tutor  was  not  {b  fhallow  a  man,  but  that  he  could  difco* 
ver  in  Johnibn  great  (kill  in  the  clalfics,  ami  alfo  a  talent 
for  Latin  verfification,  by  fuch  compoiidons  as  few  of 
his  Handing  cotild  equal.  Mr.  Jordan  taking  advan<^ 
tage,  therefore,  of  a  tranfgreflion  of  this  his  pupil,  the 
abfenting  himfelf  from  early  prayers,  impofed  on  him 
for  a  vacation  exercife,  the  taik  of  tranfladng  into  Latin 
verfe  the  Melliah  of  Mr.  Pope,  which  being  (hewn  to 
the  author  of  the  original,  by  a  fon  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot> 
then  a  gentleman-<ommoner  of  Chr^--church,  and  bro-* 
I  ther  of  the  late  Mr.  Arbuthnot  of  the  Exchequer-office, 

was  read,  and  returned  with  this  encomium:  '  The 
^  writer  of  this  poem  will  leave  it  a  quefiion  for  pofte-* 
^  rity,  whether  his  or  mine  be  the  original.'*    Thia 

tranflation 

*  Mr.  Pope,  in  anocher  inAance,  gave  a  proof  of  his  oudor  and 
dtipoiition  to  encourage  the  eflays  of  young  men  of  genius.  Wheii 
Smart  publiihed  his  Latin  tranflation  of  Mr.  Pope's  ode  on  St.  Ced- 

lia'i 
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trahflation  found  its  -way  into  a  mHceBany  publiflied  bf 
fubfetiption  at  Oxford^  in  the  year  I73i»  luider  the 
name  of  J.  Hufbands. 

He  had  but  Uttk  reliih  for  madiematical  kam^ 
ing,  and  was  contem  with  fuch  a  degree  of  know«- 
ledge  in  {diyfics^  as  he  could  not  but  acquire  in  the 
ordinary  exerdlcs  of  the  place:  his  fortunes  and 
circumftances  had  determined  him  to  no  particular 
courfe  of  ftudy,  and  were  fuch  as  fcemed  to  exclude 
him  from  every  one  of  the  learned  profeffions.  He, 
more  than  .once,  fignified  to  a  friend  who  had  been 
educated  at  the  fame  fchool  with  him,  then  at  Chrift- 
church,  and  intended  for  the  bar,  an  indinadon  to 
the  praftice  of  the  civil  or  the  common  laW ;  the  for- 
mer of  thefe  requhed  a  long  courfe  of  academical  inili- 
tution,  and  how  to  lucceed  in  die  latter,  he  had  not 
learned  i*  but  his  fadier's  inability  to  fupport  him 

checked 
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Ka*s  day,  Mr.  Pope  haying  read  it,  in  a  letter  to  Ncwboy  the  pub- 
Kiher  of  it  retumed  his  thanks  to  theaatfaor,  wkh  an  afoance,  that 
it  exceeded  hi9  own  original.  Thit  £a&  Newberjr  himfelf  told  mti 
and  ofiered  to  fhcw  me  the  Letter  in  Mr.  Pope's  hand-writing. 

*  In  the  two  profeflions  of  the  civil  and  common  law,  a  notable 
difFerence  is  difcernible :  the  former  admits  fuch  only  as  have  had 
the  previoofi  qualification  of  an  imiverfity  education ;  the  latter  re-* 
ceives  all  whofe  broken  fbvtmes  dme,  or  a  confidence  in  then- 
abilities  tempta  to  feek  a  nMinttaance  in^  it.  Men  of  low  ex- 
tra£don>  domeftic  fervantSt  and  clerks  to  eminent  lawyers,  have 
become  fpecial  pleaders  and  advocates ;  and,  by  an  unrefbained 
abofe  of  the  liberty  of  fpeech,  have  acquired  popdafity  and  wealth. 
A  remarkable  inftance  of  diis  kind  occnrs  in  the  aecount  of  a  femous 
lawyer  of  the  laft  century,  lord  chief  juftice  Saunders,  as  exhibited 
in  the  life  of  the  lord  keeper  Guilford,  Page  223 . 

'  He  was  at  firff  no  better  than  a  poor  beggar  boy,  tf  not  a  parifh 
'  fbondling,  without  known  parents  or  relatiiins^    He  had  fimnd  ^ 

*  awiy 
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checked  thefe  wiflics^  and  kft  him  to  feek  the  means 
of  ft  future  fubfiftence*  If  nature  could  be  laid  to  have 
pointed  out  a  profeflion  for  him>  that  o(  the  bar  ibema 
to  have  been  it :  in  that  facuky>  his  acuteneis  and  pe* 
neoration^  and  above  aU>  his  nervous  and  manly  ek>cu<« 
tion>  couM  fcarcely  have  &ikd  to  diftingiH^  hkOf  and 
to  have  railed  him  to  the  higheft  bonoun  of  that  lucra- 
tive profeflion ;  but»  ¥rfutcver  nature  nu^t  have  ia- 
tended  for  him>  fortune  ieems  to  have  been  die  arbiiser 
of  his  deftiny^  and  by  fhutting  tjp  tjhe  avenues  to  wealth 
and  civil  honours^  to  have  left  him  to  display  his  takn^ 
in  the  ftveral  chaca^lers  of  a  nutralift^  a  philofopher, 
and  a  poet. 

The  time  of  his  continuance  at  Oxford  is  divifiblt 
into  two  periods,  die  fonner  whereof  coOTneaced  on  the 
31ft  day  of  Odober,  1728^  and  determined  io  Decern-^ 

'  a  way  to  Uv^  by  obfequloafiiers,  (m  Clewumt^S'lm,  as  I  remembrr,) 

*  aad  cottiting  the  attomies  clerks  for  fcnps.     The  exiraopdiftary 

*  obfervaoce  and  diligence  of  the  boy»  made  the  ibciety  willing  to 
'  do  him  good.  He  appeared  very  ambitious  to  learn  to  write; 
'  and  one  of  the  attomies  got  a  board  knocked  ujp  at  a  udndow  on 
'  the  top  of  a  ilaircafe^  and  that  was  his  deft,  where  he  fat  and 
'  wrote  ^after  copios  of  court  and  other  hands  the  clerks  gave  him. 

*  He  made  himfelf  ib  ejcpert  a  writer,  that  he  took  in  bufinefs,  and 

•  earned  fome  pence  by  hackney-writing.     And  thus,  by  degrees, 

•  he  pufhed  his  faculties,  and  fell  to  forms ;  and,  by  books  that . 
f  were  lent  him,  became  an  exquifite  enteriug-clerk :  and,  by  the 
'  fiune  courfeof  improvement  of  himielf,  an  able  counfel,  firft  in 

'  fpecial  pleading,  then  at  large.  And,  after  he  was  called  to  the 
'  bar,  had  prance  in  the  King^s  Bench  couct  equal  with  any 

•  there.* 

He  fncceeded  Pemberton  in  the  office  of  chief  juftice  of  the 
king's  bench,  and  died  of  an  apoplexy  and  palfy  a  ihort  time 
before  the  revoltttion.  A  curious  delineation  of  his.  perfim  and 
<hara£ter  may  befeen  in  the  volume  above  dted, 
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tcr,  1719,  when,  as  appears  by  a  note  in  his  diary  iSi 
thcfe  words*  *  1729  Dec.  S.  J*  Oxonio  rediit,*  he  left 
that  place,  the  rcafbn  whereof,  was  a  failure  of  pecuniary 
lupplies  from  his  father;  but  meeting  with  another 
Iburce,  the  bounty*  as  it  is  fuppofed,  of  Ibme  one  or 
more  of  the  members  of  the  cathedral,  he  returned,  and 
made  up  the  whole  of  his  refidence  in  the  univerfity, 
about  three  years,  during  all  which  time  his  academics^ 
ftudies,  though  not  orderly,  were  to  an  ailoniihing  de- 
gree intenfe.  Whoever  has  perufed  Mr.  Spencers  life 
of  Antonio  Magliabechi,  may  difcema  nearrefemblance 
in  their  manner  of  reading*  between  that  perfon  and 
Johnfen :  the  former,  lays  his  author,  ^  feems  never  to 

•  have  applied  himfclf  to  any  particular  ftudy .  A  paf- 

•  (ion  for  reading  was  his  ruling  paffion,  and  a  prodi- 

•  gious  memory  his  great  talent :  he  read  every  book 

•  almoft  indifferently,  as  they  happfocd  to  come  into 

•  his  hands  :  he  read  them  with  a  iteprifing  quicks 

•  nefs,  and  yet  retained,  not  dhfy  the  lenfe  of  what  he 

•  read,  but,  often,  all  the  words  and  the  very  manner 

•  pf  Ipelling  them,  if  there  was  any  thing  peculiar  of 

•  that  kind  in  any  author/ 

A  like  pfopenfity  to  reading,  and  an  equal  celerity 
In  the  praftice  thereof,  were  obfervable  in  Johnfbn :  it 
was  wonderful  to  fee,  when  he  took  up  a  book,  with 
what  eagernefs  he  perufed,  and  with  what  hafte  his  eye* 
for  it  has  been  related,  that  he  had  the  ufe  of  only 
-one,  travelled  over  it :  he  has  been  known  to  read  a 
volume,  and  that  not  a  fmall  one,  at  a  fitting  j  nor 
was  he  inferior  in  the  power  of  memory  to  him  with 
whom  he  is  compared  :  whatever  he  read,  became  his 
own  for  ever*  with  all  the  advantages  that  a  penetra- 
ting judgment  and  deep  refle<flion  could  add  to  it.    I 
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teive  heard  him  repeat,  with  fcarce  a  miftake  c^a  word^ 
paffiiges  from  favourite  authors^  of  three  or  four  ofbavo 
pages  in  length.  One  inflance  of  the  greatnefs  of 
his  retentive  faculty  Kimfelf  has  thought  fit  to  give, 
in  his  life  of  the  Earl  of  Rochefter,  where  may  be  feett 
a  Latin  poem  upon  Nothing,  written  by  Paflerat; 
for  the  infertion  whereof  he  had,  as  it  is  faid^  no  other 
aid  than  his  own  recoUeftion.  How  far  he  approved 
that  method  of  reading,  which  he  is  above  faid  to  have 
purfued,  and  what  value  he  let  on  the  powers  of  me- 
mory, may  be  inferred  from  his  charafter  of  the  former 
of  thoie  peribns  in  his  lives  of  the  poets,  of  whom  he 
thus  fpcaks: 
*  He  was  remarkable  for  the  power  of  reading 

*  with  great  rapidity,   and  of  retaining  with  great 

*  fidelity  what  he  fo  pafily  coUefted,     He,  therefore^ 

*  always  knew  wiiat  the  prefent  queftion  required  ^ 

*  and  when  his-^6>fends'  exprefled  their  wonder  at  his 
'  acquifidons,  ni^e  in,  a  Hate  of  apparent  negligence 

*  and  drunkennefs,  he  hever  difcovered  his  hours  of 
'  reading  or  method  oflhidy,  but  involved  himfelf  in. 

*  affeded  filence,  and  fed  his  own  vanity  with  their 

*  admiradon  and  conjcftures/ 

It  is  litdc  left  than  certain,  that  his  own  indigence, 
and  the  inability  of  his  father  to  help  him,  called 
Johnibn  from  the  univerfity  iboner  than  he  meant  to 
quit  it :  his  father,  either  dqring  his  continuance  there, 
or  poi&bly  before,  had  been  by  misfortunes  rendered 
infolvent,  if  not,  as  Johnfon  told  me,  an  adhial  bank- 
rupt. The  non-attainment  of  a  degree,  which  after 
a  certain  Handing  is  conferred  almoft  of  courfe,  he 
regretted '  not :  it  is  true,  he  ioon  felt  the  want  of 
Mxe;  but  an^ple  amends  were  afterwa«ls  made  him,  by 
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the  yohmtxry  grant  of  die  hig^eft  KCidetfiical  hdnourt 
that  two  >of  the  moft  learned  £ersaamt%  in  Europe 
coidd  Ixrftow.  ^ 

The  ftd  vaiit:^5  he  derived  from  an  univerfity  edn« 
eadon^  fivull  as  they  may  hkherto  feem^  went  a  great 
way  towards  fixing,  as  wdl  his  moral  as  his  literary 
charadber:  the  ord^  and  difcipline  of  a  college  life, 
Hfvt  reading  the  beft  authors,  the  attendamre  on  public 
exercifes,  the  eaily  calls  to  prayer,  the  frequent  in* 
fttuftiom  from  the  polpit,  with  dl  the  other  means  of 
religious  and  moral  in^ioverhent,  had  liheir  proper 
efFeft ;  and  though  they  left  his  natural  temper  much 
as  they  found  it,  they  begat  in  his  mind  thc^  fenti- 
meftts  of  piety  whidi  were  the  rule  of  h»  conduft 
throughout  his  future  life,  and  made  ib  con^ioious  a 
part  of  Ins  chs^fter. 

He  could  not,  at  this  early  period  of  his  Kfe,  diveft 
himibtf  of  an  opinion,  that  poverty  was  d^raceful ; 
and  was  ytry  fevere  in  his  ccnfurcs  of  riiat  ceconomy 
b\  both  our  univerfities,  which  exafted  at  meals  the 
attendance  of  poor  fcholars,  under  the  feveral  denomi*^ 
nations  of  fervi tors  in  the  one,  and  (izers  m  the  other: 
he  thought  that  the  (cholar's,  like  the  diriftian  life, 
levelled  all  diftiriftions  of  rank  and  worldly  pre-emi- 
nence ;  but  in  this  he  was  mlftaken :  civil  poHcy  had, 
long  before  his  coming  into  the  world,  reduced  the 
feveral  claflfes  of  men  to  a  regular  fubordination,  and 
^iven  fervitude  its  fanftion.  The  feudal  fyftem  of 
^vernment  throughout  Europe  had  fb  arranged  the 
feveral  orders  of  fubjefts,  that  the  lower  were  xuxi- 
Ibrmly  dependent  on  the  higher  s  and  in  the  hiftoiy 
of  the  pterbge  of  our  own  country,  we  find  thie  retinues 
dfiihie  higher  nobility  made  xip^  (^  Ions  ittidd^uj^ 
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fers  of  thofe  of  the  lower:  Wolfey  had  in  his  trainicarls^ 
barons,  and  knights ;  and  the  founder  of  the  prefent 
Cavcndifh  family  was  his  gcntleman-ulherj  at  a  ftlary 
of  ten  pounds  a  year :  and,  to  juftify  the  practice  of^ 
perfonal  fervitude  at  meals^  we  have  an  example  of  a 
child  waiting  on  his  parents  While  at  dinner^  in  the 
Pietas  Puerilis,  among  the  colloquies  of  Erafmus*. 

Upon  his  leaving  the  univerfity,  he  went  home  to 
the  houfe  of  his  father,  which  he  found  fo  nearly  filled 
with  relations,  that  is  to  fay,  the  maiden  fitters  of  his 
mother  and  uncle  Cornelius  Ford,  whom  his  father, 
on  the  deceafe  of  their  brother  in  the  fummcr  of  173 1, 
had  taken  in  to  board,  that  it  would  fcarce  receive  him* 

He  brought  with  him  a  deep  fenfe  of  religion,  a  due 
reverence  for  the  national  church,  and  a  refpeft  for  its 
rtiinifters  5  and  thefe  he  retained,  though  he  had  been 
a  witnefs  to  the  profligacy  of  his  uncle  Ford,  which  was 
nearly  enough  to  have  effaced  all  fuch  imprcffions  from 
a  young  mipd.  Having  not  then  feen,  as  we  now  do, 
ecclefiaftical  benefices  advertifed  for  fale,  and  confi- 
dered  by  the  purchafers  as  lay-fees  j  ,nor  beheld  many  of 
the  beneficed  clergy  abandoning  the  duties  of  the  cle- 
rical fundion  to  the  loweft  of  their  order,  themfelves 
becoming  gentlemen  at  large,  mixing  in  all  public 
recreations  and  amufements  t>  negle6ting  their  ttudies 

*  Adomata  parenribus  menfa,  recito  confecrationem :  deinde 
prandentibns  miQiflro>  donee  jubeor  et  ipfe  prandiuiii  fumere. 

t  While  this  is  the  cafe,  thcte  can  be  very  little  hope  of  mending 
the  fituation  of  the  inferior  clergy.  An  increafe  of  income  would 
raifc  them  to  a  condition  of  employing  fubftitutes  whom  mere  ne- 
ceility  would  compel  to  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and  thefe 
would  have  the  iamtf  reafon  to  complaiti  as  thofe  who  at  prefent  are 
the  objeds  of  our  compaiTion,  In  a  word,  were  the  gradations  of 
the  clergy  to  be  multiplied,  the  mofl  eiTential  offices  of  their  fundtioa 
would  continue*  as  tlieynow  are>  to  be  the  employment  of  the  lowed 
#f  them. 
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for  cards,  preaching  the  fermons  of  others,  and  af- 
fcfting,  in  many  particulars  of  their  drefs,  the  garb 
of  the  laity,  in  difobedience  to  the  canon  which  en- 
joins decency  of  apparel  to  minifters  * :  I  lay,  not 
having  been  a  witnefs  to  thefe  late  refinements  in 
manners,  he,  notwithftanding  the  ferocity  of  his 
temper,  reverenced  the  clergy  as  a  body  of  men, 
who  have  been  the  greateft  improvers  of  learning, 
and  to  whom  mankind  have  the  higheft  obligations  i 
but  lamented  that  the  race  was  nearly  extin<5t. 

A*s  Johnfon's  ftay  at  the  univerlity  was  not  long 
enough  for  him  to  complete  his  ftudies,  it  is  natural 
to  fuppofe,  that  at  his  return  to  Lichfield,  he  devoted 
his  time  to  the  improvement  of  them,  and  that  having 
no  call  from  thence,  he  continued  there  till  the  death 
of  his  father,  which,  as  he  has  noted  it,  was  in  the 
month  of  December,  173 1. 

Being  thus  bereft  of  the  little  fupport  his  father  was 
able  to  afford  him,  and  having,  not  only  a  profefl5ony 
but  the  means  of  fubfiftence  to  feek,  he,  in  the  month 
of  March  1732,  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  the  office 
of  under-mafter  or  uflier  of  a  free  grammar-fchool, 
at  Market-Bc^worth  in  Leicefterfliire,  founded  and 
endowed  by  Sir  Wolftan  Dixie,  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don in  1586,  the  upper  matter  whereof  was  the  reve- 
rend Anthony  Blackwall,  the  author  of  a  well-known 
book  on  the  facred  claffics.     The  patron  of  this  femr- 
.nary  was  Sir  Wolftan  Dixie,  baronet,  a  defcendant  of 
the  original  founder ;  and  the  endowment  being  very 
fmall,  Johnfon's  refidencc  was  in  the  manfion-houfe  of 
Sir  Wolftan  adjacent  thereto;  but  the  treatment  he 
received  from  this  perfon,  who,  in  the  pride  of  wealth, 
Ihewed  no  regard  for  learning  or  parts,  nor  relpefted 
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ftiijr  man  for  his  mental  endowments^  was  liich  that, 
preferring  the  chance  of  the  wide  world  to  his  patn>« 
nage,  Johnfon>  in  the  month  of  July^  in  the  lame  year 
in  which  he  went  to  Bofworth^  refigned  his  office,  and 
fodk  leare  of  a  place,  which  he  could  never  after  ipeak 
of  but  in  terms  of  the  utmolt  diflike^  and  even  of  ab« 
horrence. 

By  the  middle  of  June,  in  the  year  1732,  he  was 
able  to  eftimate  that  flender  pittance  which  devolved  to 
him  upon  the  deceafe  of  his  fathers  the  amount  whereof 
I  find  afcertained  by  a  memorandum  in  his  diary,  which, 
as  it  is  dcfcriptive  of  his  circun^ances  at  the  time,  I 
here  tranflate,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  have  in* 
ferted  verbatim* 

^73^)  Ju^  ^St  1 1^'^  by  elevoi  guineas  t  on  which 
^j  I  received  all  of  my  fathom's  efieds  which  I  can 
hope  for  till  the  death  of  my  mother,  (which  I  pray 
may  be  late),  that  is  lo  fay,  twenty  pounds  1  fi>  that  I 
have  my  fortune  to  make,  and  care  muft  be  taken, 
that  in  the  mean  time,  the  powers  of  my  mind  may 
not  grow  languid  through  poverty,  nor  want  drive  me 
into  wickednefs  *  • 

In  the  month  of  June  in  the  following  year,  173J9 
I  find  him  refident  in  the  houfe  of  a  peribn  named 
Jarvis,  at  Birmingham,  where,  as  he  has  noted  in  his 
diary,  he  rendered  into  Englifh  from  the  French,  a 
voyage  to  Abyffiflia,  which  has  fince  appeared  to  be 
that  of  Padre  Jerome  Lobo,  a  Portuguefe  Jefuit,  with 

*  '  '7}^'  ]^^^  I5>  Undecim  aareos  depofui^qao  die quicquid 
*-  ante  matris  Rinos,  (quod  ferum  fit  precor),  de  pacernis  bcmis 
^  fperare  licet,  iriginti  fcilicet  libras,  accept.  Ufqae  adeo  mihi  mea 
^  fortuna  Ingenda  eft  int#rea»  ne  paupertate  vires  attimi  languef- 
'  cant,  ne  in  flagitia  egefias  adtgat,  caveiidam» 
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the  additions  of  Monf.  TAbbc  Le  Grand,  verf 
curious  and  entertaining,  of  which  the  foUovribg  is  a 
character : 

It  contains  a  narration  of  the  endeavours  of  a  com* 
pany  of  miifionaries  of  the  author's  country  to  unite 
the  Abylfins  to  the  church  of  Rome*  It  was  tranfla- 
ted  from  the  original  Portuguefe  into  French  by  TAbbe 
Le  Grand,  who,  as  Lobo  ha4  extended  it  no  farther  than 
his  own  concern  in  the  mifTion,  continued  it  down  to 
the  time  when  the  Jefuits  were  finally  driven  out  of 
JEthiopia,  with  the  addition  of  fifteen  difTertations  on 
fubjefts  relating  to  the  hiftory,  antiquities,  government, 
religion,  manners,  and  natural  hiftory  of  Abyflinia,  and 
other  countries  mentioned  by  the  original  author. 

The  preface,  which  bears  flronger  marks  of  John- 
ion's  hand  than  any  part  of  the  work,  is  calculated  to 
attraft  attention  and  credit :  it  commends  the  unafieSy. 
ed  fimplicity  of  the  original  narrative,  and  the  learn- 
ing of  M.  Le  Grand  -,  it  acknowledges  the  omifGons 
and  deviations  which  the  tranflator  thought  it  prudent 
to  make^  and  it  apologizes  for  any  defefls  that  may 
be  difcovered.  Johnfon's  difquifitive  propenfity  juft 
dawns  in  an  obfervation  on  the  erroneous  method  of 
the  Roman  church,  in  making  converts ;  but  there  is 
nothing  ilriking  in  the  compofition. 

Were  we  to  reft  our  judgment  on  internal  evidence, 
JohnfoA's  claim  to  the  title  of  tranflator  of  this  work 
would  be  difputable  -,  it  has  fcarce  a  feature  rcfemhling 
him :  the  language  is  as  fimple  and  unornamentcd  as 
John  Bunyan'si  the  ftyle  is  far  from  elegant,  and 
fomeiimes  it  is  not  even  corrcft.  Thefe  circumftan- 
ces,  together  with  frequent  miftakes  and  various 
orthography,  would  almoft  ftagger  9ur  belief,  ^but 
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4ut  w«  haiw  the  authority  of  Johnfon  himfclf  to  rdy 
ai>  -who  oftea  acknowledged  it  fer  his  own. 

.  A3  thia  voyage  to  Abyffinia,  notwkhftaading  the 
country  and  manners  it  defcribes  are  wondsrfol  and, . 
incerejikingy  has  not  been  fb  much  noticed  as  Joknfon's 
later  and  original  pwdudtions,  it  may  not  be  thought 
knperfiinent  to  g^ve  the  outline  of  the  relation. 

About  tht  beginmng  of  the  feventeenth  centujrjr» 
the  tkenfteigniag  emperor  of  Abyl&nia^  for  confident 
tkuss  that  faroored  more  of  good  policy  than  of  rdigi^ 
Qn»  became  a  convert  to  the  church  of  Rome :  many  of 
hiarfiihjefb  had  followed  his  example  i  and  the  mU&- 
cmaries  already  in  the  country  were  in  want  of  co-ad- 
jutors  to  extend  their  progrefs.  Padre  Jdrome  Liobo» 
who  was  then  employed  in  the  Eaft-Indian  miflion  at 
Goa^  was  one  deputed  to  this  enterprife>  which,  at 
Jkngtb^pnwed  too  much  for  Romiih  zeal  and  Jefuitical 
dextrtity. 

Wkh  much  difficulty  he  and  his  companions  reach-* 
id  and  got  footing  in  the  empu-e,  where  they  had  to 
endure  a  climate  tendered  by  excelBve  heats  and  rains 
peftiferaiiSy  and  to  engage  in  perik»is  jounxies  acrofs 
deiarts/infefted  by  banditti,  in  perpetual  fear  of  them 
and  of  wildbeafts,  the  tokei»  of  whofe  depredations 
marked  their  way.  When  they  arrived  at  tiie  habita«* 
tions  of  the  peofrfe,  tbeir  dangers  were  changed,  but 
aot  diminiihed;  ibmettmes  they  could  not  obtain 
provifionsi  and  at  others,  were  confined  to  their  houfes 
by  die  dread  of  aflaliination.  Thofe  who  were  to  be 
tkdr  difciples,  profefled,  it  is  true,  a  luperftitious 
leligbn,  m  &mc  parts'  Judical,  in  many  others  re« 
.  icaaUing  that  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  it  had  had 
little  efieft  on  their  minds :  moral  virtues  they  had 
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fcarcely  any ;  in  fbcial  afFcftions  they  were  miferably 
deficient,  and  their  approaches  to  civilization  and  ele- 
gance were  on  a  level  with  thofe  of  their  fouthem 
neighbours  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

But  labour  and  patience  produced  in  time,  a  hope 
that  the  miffion  would  not  be  fniitlefs :  the  number  of 
their  profelytes  was,  at  one  period,  fb  great,  that  the 
corporal  ftrength  of  the  fathers  was  ezhaufted  in 
the  exhortatioitt  previous  to  baptifm.  *  Wc  erefted 
our  tent,*  fays  Lobo,  *  and  placed  our  altar  under 
fome  great  trees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ihade  5  and 
every  day  before  fun-rifing,  my  companion  and  I 
began  to  catechife  and  infhudt  thefe  new  catholics, 
and  ufed  our  utmoft  endeavours  to  make  them 
abjure  their  errors.  When  we  were  weary  with 
ipeaking,  wc  placed  in  ranks  thofe  who  were  fuffi- 
ciently  Inftrufted,  and  pafllng  through  them  with 
great  vejSels  of  water,  baptized  them  according  to 
the  form  prefcribed  by  the  church.  As  their  num- 
ber was  very  great,  we  cried  aloud — tbofe  of  this 
rank  are  named  Anthony — tbofe  of  that  rank  Peter  j-^ 
and  did  the  fame  among  the  women,  whom  we  fe- 
parated  fix)ixi  among  the  men.  We  then  confeffed 
them,  and  admitted  them  to  the  communion.  After 
ma(s  we  applied  ourfelves  again  to  catechife,  to  in* 
ftruft,  and  receive  the  renunciation  of  their  errors, 
fcarcc  allowing  ourfelves  time  to  make  a  fcanty  meal, 
which  we  never  did  more  than  once  a  day.* 
Zeal  equal  to  this,  and  rifing  in  proportion  to  the 
oppofition-it  met  with,  did  thefe  pious  fathers  exercife 
during  nine  years  that  they  remained  in  Abyflinia, 
Their  fuccefs  was  various  and  flu&uating  j  fometimes 
it  gave  them  ground  to  hope  that  all  would  be  eon- 
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voted,  and  ibmetimes  dicir  patrons  and  profeljrtes 
became  their  moft  inveterate  pcrfccutors :  their  hard- 
fliips  were  increafed  by  civil  commotions,  and  all  their 
expe&ations  were  clouded  by  the  death  of  the  Empe- 
ror, whofe  fucceflbr  was  a  bigot  m  the  religion  of  the 
country.  They  then  put  themfelves  under  the  pro- 
teftion  of  a  prince,  who  had  emancipated  himfelf  from 
the  power  of  AbylTinia,  and  thought,  that  as  he  had 
afforded  them  fuccour,  they  ftiould  be  fafe  in  his  domi* 
nions  j  but  they  were  foqn  convinced  of  their  error,  by 
receiving  orders  to  prepare  to  ferve,  or  in  other 
words  become  flaves  to  the  Turks : — '  a  meflage/ 
fays  Lobo,  *  which  filled  us  with  furprife ;  it  having 
^  never  been  known  th^t  one  of  theie  lords  had 

*  ever  abandoned  any  whom  he  had  taken  under  his 
^  protection ;  and  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the 
^  higheft  points  of  honour  amongft  them,  to  rifque 
^  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  in  the  defence  of  their 

*  dependents  who  have   implored  their  protection: 

*  but  neither  law  nor  juftice  were  of  any  advantage 
^  to  us,  and  the  cuftoms  of  the  country  were  doomed 

*  to  be  broken  when  they  would  have  contributed  t» 
^  our  fecurity/ 

From  M.  Le  Grand's  information  it  appears,  that 
the  condu6t  of  thefe  miifionaries  in  Abyflinia  had  been 
fuch  as  tended  rather  to  exafperate  than  conciliate : 
they  confideiied  themfelves,  not  only  figuratively,  as 
the  generals  of  Chrift's  church  militant,  and  propa- 
gated their  faith  by  meafures  that  rendered  them  and 
their  doftrine  odious*  The  peace  of  the  country  and 
their  refidence  in  it  were  become  incompatible :  they 
were  accordingly  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  5  and  experienced,  from  a  little  troop  fent  to 
convoy  them,  great:er  humanity  than  the  Abyflins  had 
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ftfwn  them :  at  Suaquem^  an  ifland  in  die  Red  Scs^ 
terms  of  ranfom  were  propofed  to  them^  whidi, 
riiot^h  exorbitant,  Acy  were  forced  to  accept  j  and^ 
after  furmounting  many  obilacles  and  perils,  that  part 
of  the  miffion  widi  which  Lobo  was  engs^ed,  returircd 
toGoa. 

The  revenge,  which  it  was  reported  in  Abyfiinia, 
the  court  of  Portugal  meditated,  rendeoed  a  people 
naturally  inhuman,  ferocious  :  the  remaining  miffion^ 
arios  experienced  ftill  harder  fate  than  Lobo  and  his 
companions ;  many  were  put  to  death,  and  die  whda 
fraternity  fo  comj^etely  extirpated,  that,  after  many 
cfibrts,  all  attempts  to  make  a  catholic  pec^k  of  the 
Abyifins  were  abandoned,  as  chimerical  and  im^ 
|>radicable. 

The  diflfertations  at  the  end  of  this  work,  and 
which  Jobnfbn  feems  to  eftimate  highly,  contain  va* 
riety  of  information  and  controverfial  learning,  par<^ 
licuiarly  reipe6iing  the  difference  between  the  chtirch 
diat  fent  the  mifllon,  and  that  which  received  it,  and 
point  out  very  clearly  the  inutility  of  endeavours 
founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Jefuits. 

Having  completed  this  tranflation,  which  I  con'- 
jefturehe  was  paid  for  by  ibme  bookfeller  of  Birming- 
ham, who  publiihed  it  in  an  oftavo  volume,  Joimfiin, 
in  February  1733-4,  left  that  place,  and  returned  to 
Uchfield,  frotm  whence,  in  the  month  of  Auguft  fol* 
lowing,  he  iffued  a  propofal,  foliciting  a  ilibfcripdon 
to  an  edition  of  iPolitian's  Poems*,  with  diis  tide^ 
*  Angeli  Politiani  Foemata  Latina,  quibus  notas,  cum 

*  Xhe  prqppTal  nttifies,  that  fi^bfcriptioQS  woald  be  taken  in 
hy  N.  [Nathanacl]  Johnfon,  who  had  fiicceeded  to  his  fathcr*5 
bufinefs. 
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f  Hiflx>ria  Ladnse  Poefeos  a  Pecraichas  xvo  ad  PoiU 
'  dani  tempom  deduAat,  et  V iu  Politiani  fiifius  quam 
'  antehac  enarraUj  addidit  Sam.  John&n/  The  book: 
was  to  be  contained  and  printed  in  thirty  odavo  Iheets, 
and  delivered  at  the  price  of  five  fhiUings ;  but  not 
oieedng  with  fiifficient  encouragement^  Johnfbn  drop- 
ped thedefign. 

From  the  above  particulars  it  evidendy  appeai^i^ 
that  he  had  entertained  a  refolution  to  depend  for  a 
livelihood  upon  what  hd  Ihould  be  able^  either  in  the 
way  of  original  compofition^  or  tranOation,  or  in  edit* 
log  the  works  of  celebrated  authors,  to  procure  by 
his  ftudieSj  and,  in  fliort,  to  become  an  author  by 
profeflion J  an  occupafton,  which,  though  it  may,  in 
fome  views  of  it,  be  deemed  mercenary,  as  adapdng 
itfelf  to  particular  occafions  and  conjunctures,  nay,  to 
the  intereils,  pafiions  and  prgudices,  and  even  hu* 
mours  of  mankind,  has  yet  fome  illuftrious  examples, 
at  leaft  in  our  times,  to  juftify  it.  It  is  true,  that  n^ny 
perfons  diftinguifh  between  thofe  writings  which  are 
the  efieft  of  a  natural  impulfe  of  genius,  and  thole 
other  that  owe  their  exigence  to  imerefted  motivesi» 
and,  being  the  offspring  of  another  parent,  may,  in 
fome  fenfe,  be  faid  to  be  illegitimate  -,  h^My  Johnfon 
knew  of  no  fuch  dillin£bion,  and  would  never  acqui- 
efce  in  it  when  made  by  others :  on  the  contrary,  I 
have,  more  than  once,  heard  him  afTert,  that  he  knew 
of  no  genuine  motive  for  writing,  other  than  nc- 
cefllty. 

In  the  profecution  of  this  his  defign,  he,  in  the 
year,  1734,  made  a  tender  of  afliftance  to  Cave,  the 
editor,  printer,  and  pvblifher  of  the  Gend^man's 
Magazine;  a  man  of  whom  I  ihaU  hereafter  have 
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frequent  occafion  to  fpeak.  The  Icttef  of  Johnlbn 
CO  Cave,  on  this  occafion,  is  yet  extant,  and  is  here 
given  as  a  literary  curiofity  : 

^  Sir,  Nov.  25,  1734. 

*  As  you  appear  no  lefs  fenfible  than  your  readers, 
of  the  defeft  of  your  poetical  article,  you  will  not  be 
dilpleafed,  if,  in  order  to  the  improvement  of  it,  I 
communicate  to  you  the  fentiments  of  a  perfon,who 
will  undertake,  on  reafonable  terms,  fometimes  to 
fill  a  column. 

'  His  opinion  is,  that  the  public  would  not  give  you 
a  bad  reception,  if,  befide  the  current  wit  of  the 
month,  which  a  critical  examination  would  generally 
reduce  to  a  narrow  compafs,  you  admitted,  not 
only  poems,  infcriptions,  &c.  never  printed  be- 
fore, which  he  will  fometimes  fupply  you  with, 
but  likewife  fhort  literary  differtations  in  Latin  or 
Englifti,  critical  remarks  on  authors  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, forgotten  poems  that  deferve  revival,  or  loofe 
pieces,  like  Floyer^s,  worth  preferving.  By  this 
method,  your  Literary  Article,  for  fo  it  might  be 
(palled,  will,  he  thinks,  be  better  recommended  to 
the  public,  than  by  low  jells,  aukward  buffoonery, 
or  the  dull  fcurrilities  of  either  party. 

*  If  fuch  a  correfpondence  will  be  agreeable  to  you, 
be  pleafed  50  inforni  me,  in  two  pofts,  what  the  con- 
ditions are  on  which  you  fhall  expeft  it.  Your  late 
offer*  gives  me  no  reafon  to  difbuft  your  generofity. 
If  you  engage  in  any  literary  projefts  befides  this 

•  A  prize  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  bcft  poem  *  on  Life,Dcath^ 
Judgment,  Heaven  and  HelU» 
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*  paper,  I  have  other  dcfigns  to  impart,  if  I  couJd  be 
^  fecure  from  having  others  reap  the  advantage  of 

*  what  I  fhould  hint.  ' 

*  Your  letter,  by  being  directed  to  S.  Smith,  to  be 

*  left  at  the  CafUe  in  Birmingham,  Warwickfhire,  will 
'  reach 

*  Your  humble  fervant/  ♦ 

To  this  letter  Cave  returned  an  anfwer,  dated  2d 
December  following,  wherein  he  accepted  the  ferviceft 
of  Johnlbn,  and  retained  him  as  a  correfpondent  and 
a  contributor  to  his  Magazine. 

This  correlpondence  exhibits  a  view  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  in  its  rudiments,  and  may  excite  a 
curiofity  in  the  patrons  thereof,  to  trace  back  to  its 
origin  the  publication*  of  a  mifcellany,  the  fame  where-* 
of  has  extended  itfelf  to  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the 
literary  world.  Hiftories  of  the  learned  men  of  mo- 
dem times,  and  (hort  abridgments  of  their  works,  as 
alfo  luch  pieces  as  for  their  brevity  required  feme 
vehicle  to  convey  them  to  pofterity,  it  has  been  the 
pra£bice  of  foreign  countries,  in  their  memoirs,  and  of 
univerfitiesand  academies,  in  their  a£ts  and  tranfa£tions, 
to  give.  The  hiftorical  and  memorable  diurnal  events 
of  the  pafling  times,  have  alfo  been  recorded  in  publi- 
cations variouQy  denominated,  particularly,  in  a  work, 
entided  the  Political  State  of  Great  Britain,  begin- 
ning with  the  year  17  ii,  and  compiled  by  the  well 
known  Abel  Boyer.  In  this  are  contained  debates 
and  fpeeches  in  parliament ;  and  alfo,  abftrafts  of  po- 

♦  This  letter,  and  Cave's  anfwer  to  it,  may  fcrvc  to  refute  an  • 
ailcrtion  in  an  anonymous  account  of  Johnfon's  life,  that  he  was  in- 
uyduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  Ave  by  Sava^. 
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Utical  pamphlets  i  but  of  a  work  that  ibould  cpm^ 
|>rehend  lAfidligence  of  both  tbde  ktnd^  w/e  kxidw^ 
of  no  exemplar  in  this  country;  earlier  than  the  year 
1716,  when  an  eflay  towards  fuch  a  one  was  made 
ip  the  publication  of  a  book,  entitled  The  Hiftoncal 
Regifter,  containing,  an  impartial  relation  of  all  tranf- 
anions  foreign  and  domeftic,  by  a  body  of  men, 
from  whom  few  would  have  expefted  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  In  fhort^  the  editors  of  the  Hifterical  Regifter, 
war  IJK  members  of  a  focit^^  aflpci^ted  about  the 
year  abbve-mentbned,  for  the  pwpofe  of  infurance 
from  fire,  which,  from  die  badge  aflumed  by  theni, 
obtained  the  denonunation  of  the  Sun*fire-OfGc^  and 
u  ftill  fubfifting  in  a  flourilhing  (late.  One  of  the 
managing  perfons  in  this  ibciety,  was,  if  myinfoima'* 
tkoi  mifleads  me  not,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Povey, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  a  great  improver  of  ^at  ufeful 
projcft,  the  PtnnyPoEty*  and  died  within  my  aiemory* 
Having  a  fcheming  head,  a  plaufible  toi^gue,  and  a 
ready  pen,  he  prevailed  on  his  fellow-members  to  un-* 
dertake  the  above  publicadon,  foreign  as  it  was  to 
die  nature  of  their  inliitudon.  In  Strype's  condnustien 
of  Stow's  Survey,  I  find  the  following  ardcle  refpeft- 
ing  this  ibciety :  ^  All  peribns  taking  out  policies  for 
'  infurance,  mufl;  pay  two  /hillings  and  fix-*pence  per 
^  quarter ;  and,  befides  their  infurance,  flniti  have  a 
^  bodk,  called  die  Hiftorical  Regifter^  left  every  quarter 
*  at  their  houfe.' 

The  Hiftorical  Regifter  gave  alfo  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament :  the  firil:  volume  contains 

*  The  original  inventor  thereof  wac  one  Mr.  Dockwra*  a  oti- 
aenoffuch  eminence*  that  he  flood  for  the  office  of  ChainherldiR^ 
againit  SirWm.  Fazakcrlcy. 
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die  ipeec^  in  bodi  hfmks,  ^n  the  dthnt  €m  the 
Sq>tenmAl  BiU  s  but,  fo.g^t  is  the  caucbn  obferval 
in  drawing  fthem  up,  that  none  of  thofe  in  ^e  If  pufe 
of  Lords  are  appropriated^  ofherwUe^  t^  bf  fydk 
words  as  thde : .'  A  noble  Duke  ftood  qp>  and  £iid>* 
'  This  ipeech  was  anTwered  l^  a  Nor thera  Peer^'  and 
other  fuck  v^e  defignations.  In  thofe  in  the  Hwik 
of  ComnfiOBs,  the  names  q£  theQ)eakers,  Mr.  Sh)fqp6»> 
Mr.  Hampden^  Sir  Richard  Steely  and  oth^s  are  g^« 
▼ea,  without  any  artifices  of  concealmeot. 

This  publication  was  continued  to  the  year  1737, 
indufive,  and  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  fqper- 
jGbded  by  the  Gentleman's  Magazinej  ^^lich  was  then 
rifing  very  faft  in  its  reputation. 

Frbm  the  Hiftorical  Regifter  the  hint  was  taken,  of 
a  publication,  entitled  The  Grub-ftrcet  Journal,* 
which^  befides  a  brief  account  of  public  occurrences^ 
contained  criticifnris  and  cenfures  of  dull  and  profane 

^  Mention  is  often  made,  in  the  Dunciad  and  other  modem 

hocki,  of  Grub-ihreet  writers  and  Grub-fh-eet  publications,  but  the 

terms  are  little  underftood:  the  fpllowiug  hiibrical  faS  will  explain 

Utein :   During  the  ufurpation,  a  prodigious  number  of  ieditioiis 

ana  libellous  pamphlets  and  papers,  tending  to  exal^rste  the  pdo^ 

j^,  and  encreafe  the  confiiiion  in  which  the  nation  was  involved^ 

were  from  time  to  tiq[ie  publifhed.     The  authors  of  thefe  were,  fbr 

the  moft  part,  men  whofe  indigent  circumftances  oompelled  them 

to  live  in  the  fuburbs  and  moil  obfcure  parts  of  the  town  ;  Grub- 

fireet  then  abounded  with  mean  and  old  houfes,  which  were  let  oft 

.in  lodgings,  at  low  rents,  to  perfons  of  this  defcription,  wtefe  accot 

jlddon  was  the  publifhing  anonymous  treaibn  and  flandfr.    OAe 

of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  (beet  was  Fox  the  Mar^rolqgift, 

who,  during  his  abode  there,  wrote  his  A£b  and  Monuments/  It 

was  alio  rendered  famous  by  having  been  the  dwelling-place  of  Mr. 

'Utaty  WtUby,  a'gentleman  of  whom  it  is  felatedina|iginaid  y^ar- 

ladvc  that  hQ  lived  there  forty*  years  without  being  feen  of  ai^. 

or 
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or  immoral  books  and  pamphlets,  as  alib»  origiiufl 
effays  and  letters  to  the  editors.  The  chief  conduAord 
of  it,  were.  Dr.  John  Martyn,  then  a  young  phyfician^ 
afterwards  profcffor  of  botany  in  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge) and  Dr.  Ruflel,  alfo  a  phyfician  $  the  former  af- 
fumed  the  name  Bavius,  and  the  latter  Maevius.  Its  firft 
publication  was  in  January,  1730,  and  it  meeting  with 
encouragement.  Cave  projefted  an  improvement  there- 
on in  a  pamphlet  of  his  own,  and  in  the  following  year 
g^ve  to  the  world  the  firft  number  of  the  Gentleman's  :, 

Magazine,  with  a  notification  that  the  fame  would  ^ 

be  continued  monthly,  incurring  thereby  a  charge  oF 
plagiarifin,  which,  as  he  is  faid  to  have  confeffed  it, 
we  may  fuppofe  he  did  not  look  upon  as  criminal  *« 

Johnibn  had  npt  by  his  letter,  herein  before  inferted, 
fo  attached  himfelf  to  Cave,  as  not  to  be  at  liberty  to 
enter  into  a  clofer  engagement  with  any  other  peribn :  j! 

he,  therefore,  in  1736,  made  overtures  to  the  Rev.  V 

Mr.  Budworth,  then  mafter  of  the  grammar  fchool  1 

at  Brerewood,  in  Staffordihire,   and  who  had  been     * 
bred  under  Mr.  Blackwall,  at  Market  Bofworth,  to 
become  his  afliftant  j  but  Mr. Pudworth  thought  him-  '^,^ 

felf  under  a  neceffity  of  declining  them,  from  an  ap-    ' 
prehenfion  that  thofe  convulfive  motions  to  which         .  ^ 
Johnfon  through  life  was  fpbjeft,  might  render  him 
an  objeft  of  imitation,  and  poffibly  of  ridicule,  with  his  **^' 

pupils.  ^  ,^- 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  a  preceding  page,  ^^ 
Johnfon  is  faid  to  have  refided  for  fome  months,  ia  ^ 
the  year   1734,   in  the  houfe  of  a  perfon   named         ^^ 

*  Memoirs  of  the  fQciet/  of  Grub.ftreet.    Prefiic^,  page  xii.         '  ^^ 
ctfc^q.  Pttjg 

Jarvis, 
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Janris,  at  Birmingham.  To  this  circumftance,  by  x 
conjefture  not  improbable,  may  be  referred  an  impor- 
tant event  of  hit  life.  At  that  time  there  dwelt  at  Bir- 
mingham a-  widow,  the  relift  of  Mr,  Porter  a  miercer, 
who  dying,  left  her,  if  not  well  jojntured,  fo  provided 
{oTy  as  made  a  match  with  her  to  a  man  in  Johnibn's 
circumftanccs  defirable :  report  fays,  fhe  was  rather 
advanced  in  years ;  it  is  certain  that  fhe  had  a  fon  and 
daughter  grown  up  j  the  former  was  in  the  laft  war  a 
captain  in  the  navy,  and  his  lifter,  lately  dead,  inherited 
from  him  a  handfome  fortune,  acquired  in  the  courfe 
of  a  long  fcrvice*  Of  her  perfonal  charms  little  can  now 
be  remembered:  Johnfon  has  celebrated  them  in  an  in- 
fcription  on  her  tomb  at  Bromley  5  but,  confidering  hk 
infirmity,  and  admitting  the  truth  of  a  confeflion,  faid 
to  have  been  made  by  him,  that  he  neva-  faw  *  the 
*  human  face  divine,'  it  may  be  queftioncd,  whether 
himfelf  was  ever  an  eye-witnefs  to  them.  The  in- 
fcripuon  further  declares  her  to  have:  been  of  the 
family  of  Jarvis,  and  gives  colour  to  a  fuppofition 
that  Ihe  was  either  a  fifter  or  other  relation  of  the 
Jarvis  above-mentioned. 

With  this  perfon  he  married,  his  age  being  then 
about  twenty-fcven.  Her  fortune,  which  is  conjciltrred 
to  have  been  about  eight  hundred  pounds,  placed  him 
in  a  ftate  of  affluence^  to  which  before  he  had  been  a 
ftranger.  He  was  not  fo  imprudent  as  to  think  it 
an  inexhauftable  mine ;  on  the  contrary,  he  reflefted 
en  the  mean*  of  improving  it.  His  acquifitions  at 
ichool  and  at  the  univcrfity,  and  the  improvement 
he  had  made  of  his  talents  in  the  ftudy  of  the  French 
and  Italian  languages,  qualified  him,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  for  an  inftrudtor  of  youth  in  claffical  litera- 
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ture ;  and  the  reputation  of  his  father,  and  the  cdd^ 
neAions  he  had  formed  in  and  ^out  Lichfield^ 
pointed  out  to  him  a  fair  prolpeft  of  fucceeding  in 
that  uieful  profeflibh. 

There  dwelt  in  the  above-mentioned  city,  a  verf 
tcfytdiible  gentleman,  Mr.  Gilbert  Walmflcy,  regifter 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  eourt  of  the  bifliop  thereof,  to 
whofe  houle,  in  his  fchool  and  alfb  in  his  iiniverfity 
vacations,  Johnfon  was  a  welcome  gueft:  the  fame 
perfon  was  alfo  a  friend  of  captain  Garrick,  who  had 
tor  fome  time  been  refident  at  Lichfield,  andj  by  t:on* 
iequence^  of  Mr.  David  Garrick,  his  fon.  His  cha- 
ra^er  is  fo  well  pourtrayed  by  Johnfon,  and  reprefents 
in  fuch  lively  colours  his  friendfliip  for  him,  that  it 
would  be  injuftice  to  omic  the  infertion  of  it,  as  given 
in  the  life  of  Edmund  Smidr  :^ 

*  Of  Gilbert  Walmfley,  thus  prefcntcd  to  my  mind, 
let  nie  indulge  myfelf  in  the  remembrance;  I  knew 
him  very  early  i  he  was  one  of  the  firft  friends  thait 
literature  procured  me ;  and,  I  hope  that;  at  leafi^ 
my  gratitude  made  me  worthy  of  his  notice. 
^  He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  wa^  only  not  < 

a  boy ;  yejt,  he  n^ver  received  my  notions  with  con- 
tempt. He  was  a  whig^  with  all  the  virulence  and 
malevolence  of  his  party  i  yet  difference  of  opinion 
did  riot  keep  us  apart :  I  honoured  him,  and  he  en* 
dured  me* 

*  He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world,  without 
exemption  from  its  vices  or  its  follies,  but  had  ne- 
ver negleded  the  cultivation  of  his  mind  i  his  belief 
of  revelation  was  unlfhaken  i  his  learning  preferv^. 
his  principles;  he  grew  firil  regular,  and  thca 
pious. 

*  His 
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^  fikib^dmh$dhifCfi(Q  various^  th9t  I  am  pot^bl^ 
f  o  Attne  aoiwof  «Q)ial  kBowJLe^ge.  His  ^cqu^ia- 
*  tance  yith  books  Wfls  great,  fiiHl  what  he  did  aot 
'  inryneditf  dy  jknoitrj  he  could  at  leafi  tell  where  to 
^  fifld.  3iicb  nm  hi4  ampUcude  of  lewmi^g,  and  fuch 
'  bi^  capiQii(hc&  of  epmmuBication^  that  it  may  be 
^  doiibi3ed  whether  a  day  now  pafie^,  ^n  which  I  have 
^  not  ibme  advamtage  ^m  his  friend&ip. 

'  At  this  nwi^s  table  I  ei^oyed  many  chearful  and 
<  in&ruAirc  hours,  wilh  companions,  fuch  as  arc  npc 
'  often  found  $  with  one  who  hds  lengthened,  and  one 
^  who  has  gladdened  life  s  with  Dr.  James,  wfaofe 
^  fldil  in  phyfic  will  be  long  remembered ;  and  with 
^  David  Ganick,  whom  I  hoped  to  have  gratified  with 
'  this  charafber  of  our  conunon  friend  :  but  what  arp 
'  the  hopes  of  man  i  I  am  difappointed  by  chat  ftroke 
^  of  death,  which  has  eclipfed  the  gaiety  of  nation^, 
'  and  unpoverifhed  the  public  ftpck  <^  harmlels 
'  pkafum;^ 

The  benevolent  peribn,  ib  gratefully  remembered 
in  the  above  encomium,  knowing  the  abilities  of 
Job^bn,  encouraged  him  in  his  defign  of  becoming 
a  tseacher  of  literature :  he  fuggefted  to  him  the  taking 
a  ktfge  houfe,  fituate  in  a  place  adjacent  to  Lichfield  ^ 
which,  however  the  name  of  it  be  fpelt^  the  commoa 
people  call  Edjal ;  thither  Johnfon  went,  and  with  him 
yeuag  Garrick,  who,  though  he  had  been  educated  in 
Lichfield  fchool,  and  was  then  near  eighteen  years  old, 
having  been  diverted  in  the  couric  of  his  ftudies  by  a 
call  to  LHbon,  ftood  in  need  of  improvement  in  the 
Lrtitih  and  French  languages. 

The  placing  Garrick  under  the  tuition  of  Johnfon, 
was  an  aft  of  Mr.  Walmfley's,  and  rcfcmbles  that 
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politic  device  of  country  houfc- wives,  the  placing  one 
egg  in  the  neft  of  a  hen  to  induce  her  to  lay  more :  it 
fucceeded  fo  far,  as  to  draw  from  the  families  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry  a  few  pupils,  and  among  the 
reft,  a  fon  of  Mr.  Offley,  of  StafFordfhire ;  a  name, 
that  for  centuries  paft,  may  be  traced  in  the  hiftory  and 
records  of  that  county.  But,  fo  adverfe  were  his 
fortunes  in  this  early  period,  that  this  well-planned 
fcheme  of  a  fcttlement  difappointed  the  hopes  of 
Johnfon  and  his  friends  5  for,  neither  his  own  abilities, 
nor  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Walmfley,  nor  the  exertions, 
of  Mrs.  Johnfon  and  her  relations,  fucceeded  farther 
than  to  produce  an  acceffion  of  about  five  or  fix  pupils ; 
fo  that  his  number,  at  no  time,  exceeded  eight,  and  ot 
thofe  not  all  were  boarders. 

After  waiting  a  reafonable  time  in  hopes  of  more 
pupils,  Johnfon,  finding  they  came  in  but  flowly, 
had  recourfe  to  the  ufual  method  of  raifing  a  fchooL 
In  the  year,  1736,  he  advertifed  the  mftrufting  young 
gentlemen  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  by  him- 
felf,  at  his  houfe,  dcfcribing  it  near  Lichfield.*  That 
this  notification  failed  of  its  end,  we  can  fcarce  wonder, 
if  we  refleft,  that  he  was  little  more  than  twenty-fcven 
years  of  age  when  he  publifhed  it,  and  that  he  had 
not  the  vanity  to  profefs  teaching  all  fcienccs,  nor  the 
effrontery  of  thofe,  who,  in  thefe  more  modern  times, 
undertake,  in  private  boarding-fchools  to  qualify 
young  men  for  holy  orders. 

*  The  following  is  the  advertifement  which  he  publilhed  upon 
the  occafion  : — '  At  Edial,  near  Lichfield,  in  StafFordlhire,  young 
'  gentlemen  are  boarded,  and  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  language!, 
•  by  Samuel  Johnson.'  Vide  Gent.  Mag.  for  1736,  Page 418. 
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By  means  of  a  paper  which  I  have  no^  before  me, 
I  am  able  to  furnifh,  what  I  take  to  have  been  his  me-* 
thod  or  plan  of  inftitution ;  and^  as  it  may  be  deemed 
a  curiofity,  and  may  fcrve  the  purpole  of  future  in- 
ftru6bors  of  youth,  I  here  infert  it : 

When  the  introdudion  or  formation  of  nouns  and 
verbs  is  perfeftly  maftered,  the  pupils  learn 

Corderius,  by  Mr.  Clarke ;  beginning  at  the  fame 
time  to  tranflate  out  of  his  introduAion.  They  then 
proceed  to  "  - 

Erafmus,  reading  him  with  Clarke's   tranflation;. 
Thefe  books  form  the  firft  clafs. 

Clafs  II.  Read  Eutropius  and  Cornelius  Nepos>  or 
Juftin  with  die  tranflation.  The  firft  clafs 
to  repeat  by  memory,  in  the  morning,  the 
rules  they  had  learned  before ;  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Latin  rules  of  the  nouns  and 
verbs.  They  are  alfo,  on  Thurfdays  and 
Saturdays  to  be  examined  in  the  rules  they 
have  learned. 

The  fecond  clafs  does  the  fame  while  in 
Eutropius  i  afterwards,  they  are  to  get  and 
repeat  the  irregular  nouns  and  verbs  j  and 
alfo,  the  rules  for  making  and  fcanning 
verfes,  in  which  they  are  to  be  examined 
as  the  firft  clafs. 

Clafs  III.  Read  Ovid's  Metamorphofei  in  the  mom* 
ing,  and  Caefar's  Commentaries  in  the 
afternoon.  Continue  the  Latin  rules  till 
they  are  perfeft  in  them.  Proceed  theij 
to  Leeds's  Greek  Grammar,  and  are  ex;^. 
amined  as  before. 

• 
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They  then  proce^  to  Virgil,  b*girtnJng 
It  the  faiTift  tin*  to  compofe  themes  an<i 
Verfcs,*  and  leafn  Greek,  and  from  dieircfi 
pals  6ft  to  Hofate,  Terence,  and  SaHuft. 
The  Greek  authors  afterwards  itAd  ift*,  fifft, 
thofe  in  the  Attie  dialed,  which  are  Cebes, 
/Slian,  Lojcian  by  Leeds,  atxd  Xeitdphon : 
next  Homer  in  the  Ionic,  Theocritus 
Doric,  Euripides  Attic  and  t)orit. 

From  two  letterSj^  firft  inferted  in  the  Gerttleman's 
Magazine^  and  fince  in  fundry  other  publications,  from 
Mr.  Walmfley  to  his  friend  the  reverend  Mr.  Colf6n> 
a  iTkather1natician>  ahd»  in  his  later  years,  Lucaiian 
profeflbr  at  Cambridge,  little  is  to  be  learht  refpefting 
the  hiftory  of  Johnibn  and  Gatrick,  at  this  period : 
.  f  he  one  wants  %hfi  dace  of  the  month>  the  other  that 
of  the  year  i  afid  thotigh,  in  tht  order  of  their  pub- 
lication, the  one  immediately  fdlows  the  other,  there 
muft  have  been  fomc  inteiri^  betw^n  the  times  of 
writing  the  firft  and  the  laft.  The  firft  is  dated  in 
1737,  and,  as  it  contains  a  recommendation  of  Gar- 
rick  to  Mr.Colfon,  for  ihftruAton  in  mathematics, 
philofbphy,  and  human  learning,  leads  us  to  fuppofe, 
that  before  the  time  of  writing  it,  Johnfon's  fcheme  of 
taking  in  boarders  had  proved  abortive.  The  latter, 
written  in  what  year  we  know  not,  and  inferted  below, 
recommends  both  Johnibn  and  Garrick  to  his  notice^ 
the  fomner  as  a  good  fcholar  and  one  that  gave  hopes 

^  Jdhnfeii  had  threogh  h\a  &(e  a  propenfity  to  Latin  compofition : 
he  (hewed  it  very  early  at  Ichod,  and  while  there  made  fome  Latin 
verfes,  for  which  the  Earl  of  Berk(hire»  who  was  a  goodfcholar,  and 
^ad  always  a  Horace  in'  his  pocket>  gave  him  a  guinea. 

2  oi 
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<ff  turning  oitit  d  &ie  tnt^y-uniter  ^  and,  we  are  from 
good  autkorttjr  tflured,  that  in  March,  in  the  year  laft 
abore-menttoned,  they,  on  horfe-back,  arrived  in  town 
tGgetherp 

^  Dear  Sir^  Liclifieldy  March  2. 

*  I  had  the  favottr  of  ydurs,  and  am  extremely 

*  t)bHged  to  yon ;  but  cartnot  fay,  I  had  a  greater 

*  aflfetflrot)  for  you  trpon  it,  dian  I  had  before,  being 

*  long  fincc  fo  much  ende2u*ed  to  yon,  as  well  by  an 

*  early  fHendlhip,  as  by  your  many  excellent  and  va- 

*  luabie  qualtfteation^.    And,  had  I  a  fon  of  my  own, 

*  it  would  be  my  ambition,  inftead  of  fending  him  to 

*  the  unii^erfity,  to  difpoie  of  him  as  this  young  gen- 

*  tleman  is. 

*  He  and  anorfier  neighbour  of  mine,  one  Mr.  S. 
^  Joteifon,  fet  out  this  morning  for  London  together. 

*  Davy  Garrick  is  tti  be  with  you  early  the  next 

*  wedc,  and  Mr,  Johnfon  to  try  his  fate  with  a  tra- 

*  gedy,  and  to  fee  to  get  himfelf  employed  in  fom^ 

*  tranflacdon   cither   fipoiti  the  Latin  or  the  French, 

*  Johnfon  is  a  very  good  fcholar  and  a  poet,  and,  I 

*  have  great  hopes,  will  riirn  otit  a  fine  tragedy- 

*  writer.     If  it  fhotiW  any  ways  lay  in   your  way, 

*  doubt  not  but  you  Would  be  ready  to  recommend 
.*  and  affift  your  countryman. 

G.  Walmsley.* 

The  hope  fuggefted  in  this  letter  is  grounded  on  a 
circumftance  which  will  lead  us  back  to  about  the  year 
before  he  quitted  his  fchoel  at  Edial.  It  itiuft  be  ima* 
gined,  theinftru^tion  of  fo  fmall  a  number  of  fcholarsas> 
were  under  his  care^  left  him  at  leifqre  tp  purfue  his 
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private  ftudies  and  amufements,  which^  for  the  moft 
part,  confifted  in  dcfultory  reading.  Let  it  not  excite 
,  wonder  in  any  that  Ihall  pcrufe  thcfe  memoirs,  to  be 
told,  that  Burton  on  Melancholy  was  a  book  that 
he  frequently  reforted  to  for  the  purpofe  of  exhilara- 
tion, or  that,  at  times,  he  fhould  find  entertainment  in 
turning  over  Knolles's  voluminous  and  neglcfted  hif- 
tory  of  the  Turks.  In  the  many  hours  of  leifure  which 
Jie  may  be  faid  rather  to  have  endured  than  enjoyed, 
we  muft  fuppofe  fomc  employed  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  fortunes,  the  means  of  improving  them,  and 
of  refifting  the  adverfe  accident^  to  which  human  life 
is  e^cpofcd,  and  of  which  he  had  already  had  fome 
experience.  The  ftage  hold$  forth  temptations  to  men 
of  genius,  which  many  have  been  glad  to  embrace : 
the  profits  ariling  from  a  tragedy,  including  the  /e- 
prefentation  and  printing  of  it,  and  the  connexions  it 
fomctime§  enables  the  author  to  form,  were  iq  John* 
fon's  idea  ineftimabl^  j  and^  it  is  not  impofTible^^  but 
that  Garrick,  who,  before  this  time,  had  manifefted  ^ 
propenfity  towards  the  ftage,  had  fuggefted  to  him  the 
thought  of  writing  one  :  certain  it  is,  that  during  his 
refidenqe  at  Edial,  and  under  the  eye  [of  his  friend 
Mr.  Walmfley,  he  planned  and  completed  that  poem 
which  gave  (his  gentleman  occafion  to  fay,  he  wa$ 
likely  to  become  a  fine  tragedy-writer. 

He  chofe  for  his  ftory  an  aftion  related  by  KnoUes 
in  his  hiftory  above-mentioned  with  all  the  powers  of 
the  moft  afFefting  eloquence  :  to  give  it  at  large 
would  be  to  tranfgrcfs  the  limits  I  have  prefcribed 
myfelf,  and  to  abridge  it  would  injure  it :  I  will  do 
neither;  but  referring  the  reader  to  the  hiftorian 
hjmfelf,  will  relate  it  as  a  bare  hiftorical  faft. 

Mahomet 
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Mahomet  the  Great,  firft  emperor  of  the  Turks,  in  the 
year  1453  laid  fiege  to  the  city  of  Conftantinople,  then 
poflefled  by  the  Greeks,  and,  after  an  obftinate  refiit- 
ance,  took  and  facked  it.  Among  the  many  young 
women  whom  his  commanders  thought  fit  to  lay  hands 
on  and  prefent  to  him,  was  one,  named  Irene,  a 
Greek,  of  incomparable  beauty  and  fuch  rare  per- 
fedtion  of  body  and  mind,  that  the  emperor  becoming 
enamoured  of  her,  neglefted  the  care  of  his  govern- 
ment and  empire  for  two  whole  years,  and  thereby 
£>  exafperated  the  Janizaries  and  other  of  his  warlike 
fubje6b,that  they  mutinied,  and  threatened  to  dethrone 
hinu  To  prevent  this  mifchief,  Muflapha  BafTa,  a 
perlbn  of  great  credit  with  him,  undertook  to  repre- 
fent  to  him  the  great  danger  to  which  he  lay  expofed 
by  the  indulgence  of  his  pafiion :  he  called  to  his  re- 
membrance the  charafters,  aftions,  and  atchievements 
of  many  of  his  predeceffors,  and  the  ftate  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  and,  in  fhort,  fo  roufed  him  from  his  lethargy, 
that  he  took  a  horrible  refolution  to  filence  tho 
clamours  of  his  people,  by  the  facrifice  of  this  ad- 
mirable creature :  accordingly,  on  a  future  day,  he 
commanded  her  to  be  dreifed  and  adorned  in  the 
jicheft  manner  that  fhe  and  her  attendants  could  de- 
vife,  and  againft  a  certain  hour  iflucd  orders  for  the 
.jiobility  and  leaders  of  his  army  to  attend  him 
in  the  great  hall  of  his  palace.  When  they  were  all 
aflembled,  himfelf  appeared  with  great  pomp  and 
magnificence,  leading  his  late  captive,  but  now  ab- 
solute miftrefs,  by  the  hand,  unconfcious  of  guilt  and 
ignorant  of  his  defign.  With  a  furious  and  menacing 
]o<^,  he  gave  the  beholders  to  underftand,  that  he 
J^new  the  caufc  of  their  difcontcnt,  and  that  he  meant 

to 
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to  remove  it ;  but  bade  tKem  firft  view  that  Iddy, 
whom  he  dill  held  with  his  left  handi  and  fay  wh€«« 
th^r  any  of  them  beifig  pofleffed  of  a  jewel  ib  rue 
and  precious^  a  wofnan  fo  lovdy  and  fair,  would  for 
any  caufe  forego  her ;  to  which  they  anfwcrrd,  that 
he  had  great  reafon  for  his  affefbkm  towards  her. 

To  this  the  emperor  replied,  that  this  being  theif 
pinion,  he  would  convince  them  that  his  ai&ions 
were  in  his  own  power,  and  that  he  was  yet  mafter  of 
himfelf     *  And  having  fo  faid,'   fays   my  author, 

*  prefently  with  on*  of  his  hands  earthing  the  fair 

*  Greek  by  the  hait  of  the  bead,  and  drawir^  hi^ 
«  falchion  with  the  other^  he,  at  one  blow,  (buck 
«  off  her  head,  to  the  great  terror  of  them  ail ;  and 

*  having  fo  done,  faid  unto  them,  **  Now  by  this, 
**  judge  whether  your  emperor  is  able  to  bridle  hi* 
**  afFeaions  or  not."  ♦ 

It  no  where  appears  that,  in  this  journey  to  London^ 
Mrs.  J(^nfon  was  one  of  the  company ;  it  is  rather  to 
be  conjedhired,  that  her  hufband,  having  abandoned 
the  hope  of  fucceeding  in  his  attempt  to  raiie  a  fchool^ 
left  to  her  the  tare  of  the  houfe,  and  the  managdnent 
of  the  fmall  part  of  her  fortune,  which,  after  the  fitting 

*  Two  tragedies  founded  on  this  flory  had  already  appeared, 
before  Johnfon  conceived  his  intention  of  producing  a  third.  T*he 
jbrtter  of  thefe  was  written  by  Gilbert  Swinhoc,  Efq;  a  native  cf 
Kor^nfliberlaad,  who  lived  temp.  Car.  t.  &  Car.  II. ;  and  Wsts 
pobliflied  in  4to.  1658,  with  the  title  of  Unhappy  Fair  Irene  her 
Tragedy.  See  Langbaine's  Account  of  Dramatic  Poets,  edit.  1691, 
p.  499.  Of  the  latter,  entitled,  Irene  or  the  Pair  Greek,  4to. 
1708,  one  Charles  Goring,  Efq;  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  perfoti 
wkb  one  of  that  naiftewho  was  of  Magdalen  college,  Oi^fbrd,  and 
in  1687  took  the  degree  of  Mafter  ^  Arts,  was  the  author.  See 
Bi«graphia  Dramatics,  art.  Goring,  Charles,  Efq. 

up 
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vip  aAd  fxirnifhini;  the  fathc,  together  with  two  yciu-s* 
et^ffdtfore^  mtift  be  fuppofed  to  be  left ;  and,  that 
fhis  could  be  no  other  dian  fmaU>  may  be  inferred 
from  her  natural  temper.  Which  it  is  faid  was  as  littld 
dUjpofed  tx^  parfinnbny  as  that  of  her  hufband. 

It  is  Mt  my  inteation  t»  purfue  the  hiftory  of  Mr. 
Ostftkk's  pmgrd^  in  life,  both  becat^e  I  hare  not 
tAm  ypon  me  to  be  his  biographer,  and,  becaufe  die 
^ifttipal  events  6f  it  oiccur  ih  the  memoirs  of  him^ 
^rttMn  with  great  candour  and,  I  dare  fay,  truth,  by 
Mn  Thomas  Daries,  and  by  him  publiihed  in  two 
volumes,  oftavo  j  but  the  courfe  of  this  narration  re- 
quires me  occafidnally  to  mention  fuch  particulars 
concerning  him,  is  in  any  manner  connect  him  with 
the  ful^#£t  I  am  tngiged  in ;  and  this  leads  me  to 
mi^^n  a  faA  cohc^thing  them  both,  that  1  hid  frorh 
a  perfoA  now  Hving,  who  was  a  witnefs  to  it,  and  of 
Whofe  veracity  the  leaft  doubt  cannot  be  entertained^ 
They  had  been  but  a  Ihort  time  in  London  before  the 
ftock  of  money  that  each  fet  out  with,  was  nearly, 
eiEhaufted  5  and,  though  they  had  not,  like  the  pro- 
digal foh,  '  Wafted  their  fubftance  in  riotous  living,' 
they  began,  like  him,  *  to  be  in"  Want/  In  this  ex- 
tremity, Garrick  fuggefted  the  thought  of  obtaining 
credit  from  a  tradefman,  whom  he  had  a  flight  know- 
leflge  of,  Mr.  Wilcox  a  bookfeller,  in  the  Strand : 
to  him  they  applied,  and  reprefenting  themfelves  to 
him,  as  they  really  were,  two  young  m.en,  friends,  and 
travellers  froni  the  fame  place,  and  juft  arrived  with 
a  view  to  fettle  here,  he  was  fo  moved  with  their  art- 
lefs  tale,  thjat,  on  their  joint  note,  he  advanced  them 
all  that  their  modefty  would  permit  them  to  alfk, 
(five  pounds),  which  was,  foon  aftef ,  puliAually  re- 
paid. 

It 
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It  has  been  before  rdated^  that  Johnfon  had  en- 
gaged his  pen  in  the  fcrvice  of  Cave ;  as  it  feems^  under 
ibme  fidtitious  name^  perhaps>  that  common  one  of 
Smith»  which  he  direfts  Cave  to  addrefs  him  by,  in 
his  letter  of  a 5th  Nov.*  1734.  Being  now  come  to 
town,  and  determined,  or  rather  conftrained,  to 
rely  on  the  labour  of  his  brain  for  fupport,  he,  to 
improve  the  correfpondence  he  had  fonned,  thought 
proper  to  difcover  himfelf,  wid  in  his  real  name  to 
communicate  to  Cave  a  projeft  which  he  had  form- 
ed, and  which  the  following  letter  will  explain : 

Greenwich^  next  door  to  the  Golden-Hearty 
*  Sir,  Church-flreet>  July  12,  1737. 

*  Having  obfcrvcd  in  your  papers  very  uncommon 

*  offers  of  encburagement  to  men  of  letters,  I  have 

*  chofen,  being  a  ftranger  in  London,  to  communi- 

*  cate  to  you  the  following  defign,  which,  I  hope, 
'  if  you  join  in  it,  will  be  of  advantage  to  both  of 

*  us, 

*  The  hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  having 

*  been  lately  tranflated  into  French,  and  publifhed 

*  with  large  notes  by  Dr.  Le  Couraycr,  the  reputa- 

*  tion  of  that  book  is  fo  much  revived  in  England, 
^  that,  it  is  prefumed,  a  new  tranflation  of  it  from 

*  the  Italian,  together  with  Le  Courayer's  notes  from 

*  the  French^  could  not  fail  of  a  favourable  recep* 
^  tion. 

<  If  it  be  anfwered  that  the  hiftory  is  already  in 
'  Englilh,  it  muft  be  remembered  that  there  was 
^  the  fame  objedtion  againft  Le  Courayer's  undertake 
^  ing,  with  this  difadvantage,  that  tlie  French  had 

*  ^  vcrfion  by  one  of  their  beft  tranflators,  whereas 

5  ^  yov 
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*  you  cannot  read  three  pages  of  the  Englilh  hiflory 

*  without  difcovering  that  the  ftylc  is  capable  of  great 

*  improvements;   but  whether   thofe  improvements 

*  arc  to  be  cxpefted  from  this  attempt^  you  muft 

*  judge  from  the  fpecimen,  which,  if  you  approve 
'  the  propofal)    I  ihall  fubmit  to   your  examina- 

*  tion. 

*  Suppofe  die  merit  of  the  verfions  equal,  we  may 

*  hope  that  the  additiqp  of  the  notes  will  turn  the 
^  balance  in  our  favour,  confidering  the  reputation  of 
^  the  Annotator. 

*  Be  pleafed  to  favour  me  with  a  fpeedy  anfwer,  if 
'  you  are  not  willing  to  engage  in  this  fcheme  -,  and 

*  appoint  me  a  day  to  wait  on  you,  if  you  are. 

'  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 

'  Sam.  Johnson/ 

« 

Cave's  acquiefcence,  in  the  above  propofal,  drew 
Johnfbn  into  a  clofc  intimacy  with  him  :  he  was  much 
at  St.  John's  Gate,  and  uught  Garrick  the  way  thi- 
ther. Cave  had  no  great  relilh  for  mirth,  but  he 
could  bear  it ;  and  having  been  told  by  Johnibn,  that 
his  friend  had  talents  for  the  theatre,  aiid  was  come  to 
London  with  a  view  to  the  profeflion  of  an  aftor,  ex- 
prefled  a  wifli  to  fee  him  in  fome  comic  charafter : 
Garrick  readily  complied;  and,  as  Cave  himfelf  told 
me,  with  a  little  preparation  of  the  room  over  the  great 
arch  of  St.  John's  gate,  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  a 
few  journeymen  printers,  who  were  called  together  fpr 
the  purpofe  of  reading  the  other  parts,  reprefented,  with 
all  the  graces  of  comic  humor, .  the  principal  cha- 
rafter in  Fielding's  farce  of  the  Mock-Dodor. 

Cave's 
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Cavers  temper  was  phiegqfiatic :  though  he  zSumcd^ 
ns  the  publifher  of  the  Magazine,  the  name  of  Sylva- 
nus  Urban^  he  had  few  of  thofe  qu^iti^s  that  eonfti* 
tute  the  chara&er  of  urbanity.  Judge  of  his  want  of 
them  by  this  queition,  which  he  once  put  to  an  authpr: 
''  Mn  .,  I  hear  you  have  juft  publlflied  ^  pam- 
*  phl^t>  and  am  told  there  is  a  very  good  paragraph  in 
'  it,  upon  the  fubjedt  of  muflc  c  did  you  write  diat 
'  yourielf?'  His  difcernment  was  alio  (low;  anda^ 
he  had  already  at  his  command  fome  writers  of  profe' 
and  verfe,  who,  in  the  language  of  bookfellers  are 
called  good  hands,^  he  was  the  backwarder  in  making 

advances, 

*  Mr.  Mofes  Srowue,  ori|;iaally  a  pen-€|icter»  wiis«  fb  far  as  con- 
cerned the  poetical  part  of  it«  the  chief  fupport  of  the  Magazme, 
which  he  fed  with  many  a  nowifhing  morfel.  This  perfon  being  a 
lover  of  angling,  wrote  pifcatory  eclogues  ;  and  was  a  candidate  for 
the  iity  pound  priee  mentioned  in  Johnfcm's  firf  IptS^  t9  Q$y^,  and 
fyr  otber  pcizes  which  Cave  engaged  to  pay  hin^  who  fluwld  wrx^e 
the  beftpoem  on  certain  fubjeds ;  in  all  or  mpft  pf  which  competi- 
tions Mr.  Browne  had  the  good  fortune  to  fuccee^l.  He  publifhed 
thefe  and  other  poems  of  his  writing,  in  an  o^vo  volume^  Lond; 
1739  ;  and  has  therein  given  proofs  of  an  exuberant  lai^ry  and  a 
happy  invention.  Some  years  after  he  c?itere4  intp  holy  9rder8. 
A  farther  account  of  him  may  be  feen  in  the  3iographi9>  Dr^m^^ica, 
to  a  place  in  which  work  he  feems  to  have  acquired  a  title>  by 
fome  juvenile  compofitions  for  the  ftage.  Being  a  perfon  of  a  reli- 
gious tum>  he  alio  publiihed  in  verfe,  a  feries  of  devout  contempla- 
dons,  called  Sunday  Thottghu.  Johnfon,  who  often  cxpreiTed  his 
diflike  of  religious  poetry,  and  who,  for  the  purpofe  of  religious 
jpioditation,  feemed  to  tliink  one  day  as  proper  as  another^  read  them 
with  cold  approbation,  and  faid,  he  had  a  great  mind  to  Write  and 
publifti  Monday  Thoughts. 

To  the  proofs  above  adduced  of  the  coarienefi  of  Cave's  manners, 
let  me  add  the  fallowing :  he  had  undertaken^  at  his  oivn  rifque, 
t^  pubUfh  a  tranflation  of  Du  Haldc's  Hiftory  of  China,  in  which 

were 
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i^vance*,  or  courting  w  intimacy  with  Johnfon,  Up-p 
gn  the  firft  ^pproa^h  of  a  ftranger,  his  pr^ice  was. 
to  continue  fitting,  a  poftvr^  in  which  he  was  ever  to 
be  found,  and>  fiv  a  few  oiimrtcs,  to  continue  filciit : 

if 

Wtre  cGDCaimed  fimdiy  gcQ^n^hical  and  other  plates.  Each  of  thef^ 
be  iofcrihed  to  on9  or  other  of  bis  frieiid3 »  and^  among  the  reft,  one 
'  9>  Mojfs  BrpwMi.*  With  thi$  blunt  a^d  familiar  deilgnatiou  of  his 
perfon,  Mr.  Bromie  was  jiiftly  offended :  to  appease  him>  Cav^ 
iixe&fii  an  engravfr*  to  intrpdu^  wi(h  acaret  under  the  line,  Mr. 
fmd  thoQ|;ht»  t^at  in  fo  dping,  he  had  made  ample  amends  to  Mr. 
Browne  tor  the  indi^ty  done  him^ 

Mr*  John  Duick«  aUb  a  pen-cntter»  and  a  near  neighbour  of 
Cave,  was  a  freqiient  contributor  to  the  Magazine,  of  ihort  poems^ 
writi^n  with  ijpirit  .and  eafe.  He  was  a  Idnfman  of  Browne*  and  thf 
author  of  a  gpod  copy  of  encomiaftic  vtrks  prefixed  to  ^  collec- 
tion  of  Browne's  poems  above-nientioned. 

Mr.  Fofter  Webb»  a  ypnng  man  who  had  received  Im  educa«* 
iipn  in  Mr^  Waikins's  academy  in  Spital-fquare,  and  afterwards 
became  clerk  to  a  merchant  in  the  city,  was,  at  firft,  a  contributor 
Jiothe  Ma|;a9sinej  of  enigmas,  a  iptcies  of  poetry  in  which  he  then 
delighted*  but  was  diiTuaded  from  it  by  the  following  lines,  which 
appeared  in  the  Magazine  fc^  Q^loberj  1740,  after  a  finv  fucceisfiil 
^Y^  in  that  kind  of  writing : 

•  Too  modeft  bard,  with  enigmatic  veil 
'  No  longer  let  thy  mufe  her  charms  conceal ; 
'  Though  oft  the  Sun  in  clouds  his  fiice  difguife^ 
*  Still  he  looks  nobler  when  he  gilds  the  fkies. 
'  Do  thou,  like  him,  avow  thy  native  flame, 
'  Burftthro^  the  gloom,  and  brighten  into  fame.' 

After  this  friendly  exhortation,  Mr.  Webb,  in  thofe  hours  of 
leifure  which  bufmefs  afforded,  amufcd  himfelf  with  tranflaung 
from  the  Latin  dailies,  particularly  Ovid  and  Horace ;  bom  the 
latter  of  thefe  he  rendered  into  Englifli  verfe,  with  better  fucccfs 
than  any  that  had   before  attempt/ed  it,  the  odes    *  Qgis  multa 

*  gracilis  te  puer  in  rofa  j*  *  Solvitur  acris  hyems  grata  vice  veris,  U 

*  Favoni,'  *  Parcus  Deorum  cultor  $c  infrequensj*  and  *  DifFugere  uj- 

*  vcs^ redeunt  jam  gramina  campis  ;*  ^all  which  are  infened  in  Cave's 

Magazine. 
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if  at  any  time  he  was  inclined  to  begin  the  difcourfe,  it 
was  generally  by  putting  a  leaf  of  the  Magazine,  then 
in  the  prefs,  into  the  hand  of  his  vifitor,  and  alking 
his  opinion  of  it,    I  remember  that,  calliiig  in  on 

him 

Magazine.  His  iignatufe  was  fomctimes  Telarius^  at  ethers  Ve'- 
dallus.  He  was  a  modedy  ingenious,  and  fober  young  man  $ 
but  a  confumption  defeated' the  hopes  of  his  friends>  and  took 
him  olF  in  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  his  age. 

Mr,  John  Smith,  another  of  Mr.  Watkins's  pupils,  was  a  writet 
in  the  Magazine,  of  profe  eiTays,  chiefly  on  religious  and  moral 
fubjeds,  and  died  of  a  decline  about  the  fame  time. 

Mr.  John  Canton,  apprentice  to  the  above-named  Mr.  Watldns, 
and  alio  his  fucceflbr  in  his  academy,  was  a  contributor  to  the  Ma** 
gazine,  of  verfes,  and  afterwards,  of  papers  on  philofophical  and 
mathemadcal  fubje6b.  The  difcoveries  he  made  in  elefb-icity  and 
magnetifm  are  well  known,  and  are  recorded  in  the  tranfa£tIons  of 
the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  a  member. 

Mr.  William  Rider,  bred  in  the  fame  prolific  feminary,  was  a 
writer  in  the  Magazine,  of  verfes  figned  Philargyrus.  He  went- 
from  fchooi  to  Jefus  college,  Oxford,  and,  fome  years  after  hiB 
leaving  the  fame,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  (ur-mafbr 
of  St.  Paul's  fchooi,  in  which  office  he  continued  many  years,  but  at 
length  was  obliged  to  quit  that  employment  by  reafon  of  his 
deafheis. 

Mr.  Adam  Calamy,  a  fonofDr.  Edmund  Calamy,  an  eminent 
non-confbrmift  divine,  and  author  of  the  Abridgment  of  Mr.Baxter's 
Hiftory  of  his  Life  and  Times,  was  another  of  Mr.  Watkins*s  pupils, 
that  wrote  in  the  Magazine ;  the  fubje6b  on  which  he  chiefly  cxer- 
cifed  his  pen  were  cfhys  in  polemical  theology  and  republican  poli- 
tics ;  and  he  diflinguiihed  them  by  the  afFumed  fignature  of  '  A 
confiftent  proteftant.^  He  was  bred  to  the  profcffionof  an  attorney* 
and  was  brother  to  Mr.  Edmund  Calamy,  a  diffenting  teacher,  of 
eminence  for  his  worth  and  learning. 

A  feminary,  of  a  higher  order  than  that  above-mentioned,  viz.  the 
academy  of  Mr.  John  Eamesin  Moorfields,  fumifhed  the  Magazine 
with  a  nimiber  of  other  correfpondents  in  mathematics  and  other 
branches  of  fcience  and  polite  literature.    This  was  an  inltitution 

fupponed 
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him  onccj  he  gave  me  to  read  the  beautiful  poem  of 
Collins,  written  for  Shakefpeare's  Cymbeline,  '  To 
fair  Fideje's  grafljr  tomb,'  which^  though  adapted  to 
a  particular  circumftance  in  the  play.  Cave  was  for 
inferting  in  his  Magazine,  without  any  reference  to 
the  fubjeft :  I  told  him  it  would  lofe  of  its  beauty  if 
it  were  fo  publifhed  :  this  he  could  not  fee ;  nor  could 
he  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  name  Fidcle  t 
he  thought  Paftora  a  better,  and  fo  printed  it. 

He  was  fo  incompetent  a  judge  of  Johnfon's  abili-' 
ties,  that,  meaning  at  one  time  to  dazzle  him  with  the 
iplendor  of  fome  of  thofe  luminaHes  in  literature  who 
favoured  him  with  their  correfpondence,  he  told  him 
that,  if  he  would,  in  the  evening,  be  at  a  certain  ale- 
houfe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clerkenwell,  he  might 
have  a  chance  of  feeing  Mr.  Browne  and  another  of 

fapported  by  the  Diflcnters,  the  defign  whereof  was  to  qualify 
young  men  kr  their  minifby.  Mr.  Eames  was  formerly  the  cob« 
tinuator  of  the  abridgement  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  be^^ 
gun  by  Jones  and  Lowthorp,  and  was  a  man  of  great  knowledge^ 
and  a  very  able  tutor.  Under  him  were  bred  many  young  men 
who  afterwards  became  eminently  diitinguifhed  for  learning  and 
abilities  ;  among  them  Were  the  late  Mr.  Parry,  of  Cirenceiler, 
the  late  Dr.  Furneaux,  and  Dr.  Gibbons ;  and,  if  I  miftake  notj 
the  prefent  Dr.  ^rice.  The  pupils  of  this  academy  had  heads  that 
teemed  with  knowledge,  which,  as  faCt  as  they  acquired  it»  they  wcfe 
prompted  by  a  juvenile  and  laudable  ambition  to  commmiicate  ia 
letters  to  Mr.  Urban. 

To  tMs  account  of  Cave's  correfpondents  might  be  added  the 
celebrated  names  of  Dr.  Birch^  who  will  be  fpoken  of  hereafter, 
Mrs.  Carter,  Dr«  Akenfide>  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Pegge,  whp, 
by  an  ingenious  tranfpofition  of  the  letters  of  his  name,  formed 
the  plaufible  fignature  of  Paul  Gemfege ;  Mr.  Luck,  of  Barnibiple 
in  Devonfhire ;  Mr.  Henry  Price,  of  Pool,  in  Dorictihire  j  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Yate,  of  Chively,  in  Shroplhire ; '  Mr.  John  Bancks ;  and,  that 
indoib-iotts  and.proUficgeni0s,Mr*  J9iui  Lockman;. 

£  two 
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two  of  the  pcrfons  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note « 
Johnfon  accepted  the  invitation ;  and  being  introdu- 
ced by  Cave,  dreffed  in  a  loofe  horfeman's  coat,  and 
fuch  a  great  bufhy  uncombed  wig  as  he  conftandy 
wore,, to  the  fight  of  Mr.  Browne,  whom  he  found 
fitting  at  the  upper  end  -of  a  long  table,  in  a  cloud  of 
tdbacco-fmoke,  had  his  curiofity  gratified. 

Johnfon  faw  very  clearly  thofe  offenfive  pardcukrs 
that  made  a  part  of  Cave's  charafter ;  but,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  moft  quick-fighted  men  I  ever  knew  in 
difcovering  the  good  and  amiable  qualities  of  others, 
a  faculty  which  he  has  difplayed,  as  well  in  the  life  of 
Cave,  as  in  that  of  Savage,  printed  among  his  works, 
fo  was  he  ever  inclined  to  palliate  their  defefts ;  and, 
though  he  was  above  courting  the  patronage  of  a  man^ 
whom,  for  many  reafons,  he  could  not  but  hold  cheap, 
he  difdained  not  to  accept  it,  when  tendered  with  any 
degree  of  complacency. 

And  this  was  the  general  tenor  of  Johnfon's  beha- 
viour; for,  though  his  charafter  through  life  was 
marked  with  a  roughnefs  that  approached  to  ferocity, 
it  was  in  the  power  of  almofl:  every  one  to  charm  him 
into  mildnefs,  and  to  render  him  gende  and  placid,  and 
even  courteous,  by  fuch  a  patient  and  refpeftful  at- 
tention as  is  due  to  every  one,  who,  in  his  difcourfc, 
fignifies  a  defire  either  to  inflruft  or  delight.  Bred 
to  no  profeffion,  without  relations,  friends,  or  inte- 
reft,  Johnfon  was  an  adventurer  in  the  wide  world, 
and  had  his  fortunes  to  make :  the  arts  of  infinuation 
and  addrefs  were,  in  his  opinion,  too  flow  in  their 
operarion  to  anfwer  his  purpofe ;  and,  he  rather  chofe 
to  difplay  his  parts  to  all  the  world,  at  the  rifque  of 
being  thought  arrogant,  than  to  wait  for  the  alfiftance 

of 
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of  fuch  friends  as  he  could  make,  or  the  patronage  of 
fbme  individual  that  had  power  or  influence^  and  who 
might  have  the  kindnefs  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and 
lift  him  into  notice.  With  all  that  alperity  of  manners 
with  which  he  has  been  charged,  and  which  kept  at  a 
diftance  miny,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  would  haye 
been  glad  of  an  indmacy  with  him,  he  poflefled  the 
afiedtions  of  pity  and  compafllon  in  a  moft  eminent  de-» 
gree.  In  a  mixed  company,  of  which  I  was  one,  the 
converfation  turned  on  the  peftilence  which  raged  in 
London,  in  the  year  1665,  and  gave  occafion  to  John- 
fon  to  (peak  of  Dr.  Nathanael  Hodges,  who,  in  the 
height  of  that  calamity,  continued  in  the  city,  and  was 
almoft  the  only  one  of  his  profeflion  that  had  the  cou- 
rage tooppofe  the  endeavours  pf  his  art  to  the  fpread- 
ing  of  the  contagion.  It  was  the  hard  fate  of  this  per- 
fon,  a  Ihort  time  after,  to  die  a  prifoner  for  debt,  in 
Ludgate :  Johnfon  related  this  circumftance  to  us,  with 
the  tears  ready  to  dart  from  his  eyes ;  and,  with  great 
energy,  faid,  ^Such  a  man  would  not  have  been  fuffered 
'  to  periib  in  thefe  times.' 

It  feems  by  the  event  of  this  firft  expedition,  that 
Johnibn  came  to  London  for  litde  elfe  than  to  look 
about  him :  it  afforded  him  no  opportunity  of  forming 
connections,  either  valuable  in  themfelves,  or  available 
to  any  future  purpofe  of  his  life.  Mr.  Pope  had  feen 
and  commended  his  tranflation  of  the  MtSidh ;  but 
Johnibn  had  not  the  means  of  accefs  to  him  -,  and,  be- 
ing a  ftranger  to  his  perfon,  his  Ipirit  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  JTolicit  fo  great  a  favour  from  one,  who  muft 
be  fuppofed  to  have  been  troubled  with  fuch  kind  of 
applications.  "With  one  perfon,  however,  he  com** 
menced  an  intimacy,  the  modves  to  which,  at  firft 

E  2  view 
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view,  may  probably  feem  harder  to  be  accotintcd  fbf^ 
than  any  one  particular  in  his  life.  This  perfon  was 
Mr.  Richard  Savage,  whofe  misfortunes,  together  with 
his  vices,  had  driven  him  to  St.  John's  gate,  and 
thereby  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Johhfon> 
which,  founded  on  his  part  in  companion,  foon  improv- 
ed into  friendlhip  an^  a  mutual  communication  of  fen- 
timents  and  counfels.  The  hiftorv  of  this  man  is  well 
known  by  the  life  of  him  written  by  Johnfon;  which, 
if  in  no. other  refpeft  valuable,  is  curious,  in  that  it 
gives  to  view  a  charadler  felf-formed,  as  owing  nothing 
to  parental  nurture,  and  fcarce  any  thing  to  moral 
tuition,  and  defcribes  a  mind,  in  which,  as  ii)  a  ne- 
glefted  garden,  weeds,  without  the  leaft  obftruftion, 
were  fufFered  to  grow  into  luxuriance :  nature  had  en- 
dowed him  with  fine  parts,  and  thofe  he  cultivated  as 
well  as  he  was  able ;  but  his  mind  had  received  no 
moral  culture,  and  for  want  thereof,  we  find  him  to 
have  been  a  ftranger  to  humility,  gratitude,  and  thofe 
other  virtues  that  tend  to  conciliate  the  afFeftions  of 
men,  and  infure  the  continuance  of  friendfhip. 

It  may  be  conjeftured  that  Johnfon  was  captivated 
by  the  addrefs  and  demeanour  of  Savage,  at  his  firft 
approach ;  for  it  muft  be  noted  of  him,  that,  though 
he  was  always  an  admirer  of  genteel  manners,  he  at 
this  time  had  not  b^en  accuftomed  to  the  converfation 
of  gentlemen ;  and  Savage,  as  to  his  exterior,  was,  to 
a  remarkable  degree,  accomplifhed :  he  was  a  handfome, 
well-made  man,  and  very  courteous  in  the  modes  of 
falutation.  I  have  been  told,  that  in  the  taking  off  his 
hat  and  difpofing  it  under  his  arm,  and  in  his  bow,  he 
difplayed  as  much  grace  as  thoie  aftions  were  capable 
of  3  and  that  he  underftcJod  the  exercifc  of  a  gentle- 
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man's  weapon,  may  be  inferred  from  the  iife  he  made 
of  it  in  that  ralh  encounter  which  is  related  in  his  life, 
and  to  which  his  grcateft  misfortunes  were  owing. 
Thefe  accomplilhments,  and  the  eafe  and  pledantry 
of  his  converfation,  were,  probably,  the  charms  that 
wrought  on  Johnfon,  and  hid  from  his  view  thofe  bafer 
qualities  of  Savage,  with  which,  as  his  hiftorian,  he 
has  neverthelefs  been  neceflitated  to  mark  his  cha- 
rafter.  The  fimilarity  of  their  circumftances  might, 
farther  conduce  to  beget  an  unreferved  confidence  in 
each  other;  they  had  bo^h  felt  the  pangs  of  poverty,  and 
the  want  of  patronage :  Savage  had  let  loofe  his  refent- 
ment  againft  the  pofleflbrs  of  wealth,  in  a  coUeftion 
of  poems  printed  about  the  year  1727,  and  Johnfon 
was  ripe  for  an  avowal  of  the  fame  fentiments :  they 
feemed  both  to  agree  in  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  the 
world  is  divided  into  two  clafles,  of  men  of  merit  with- 
out riches,  and  men  of  wealth  without  merit ;  never 
confidering  the  poffibility  that  both  might  concenter 
in  the  fame  perfon,  juft  as  when,  in  the  comparifon  of 
women,  we  fay,-  that  virtue  is  of  more  value  than 
beauty,  we  forget  that  many  are  pofleffed  of  both. 

In  fpeculations  of  this  kind,  and  a  mutud  condo-i 
lence  of  their  fortunes,  they  pafled  many  a  melancholy 
hour,  and  thofe  at  a  time  when,  it  might  be  fuppofed, 
the  refleftion  on  them  had  made  repofe  defirable  :  on 
the  contrary,  that  very  refleftion'is  known  to  have  in- 
terrupted it.  Johnfon  has  told  me,  that  whole  nights 
have  been  fpent  by  him  and  Savage  in  converfations 
of  this  kind,  not  under  the  hofpitable  roof  of  a  tavern, 
where  warmth  might  have  invigorated  their  fpirits, 
and  wine  difpellcd  their  care;  but  in  a  perambulation 
round    the  fquares  of  Weftminfter,  St.    James's  in 
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particular,  when  all  the  money  they  could  both  raife 
was  lefs  than  fulBcient  to  purchafe  for  them  the  fheltcr 
and  fordid  comforts  of  a  night  cellar. 

Of  the  rcfult  of  their  converfations  little  can  now  be 
known,  fave,  that  they  gave  rife  to  thofe  principles  of 
patriotifm,  that  both,  for  forhe  years  after,  avowed ; 
they  both  with  the  fame  eye  faw,  or  believed  they  faw, 
that  the  then  minifter  meditated  the  ruin  of  this  coun- 
try; that  excife  laws,  ftanding armies,  and  penal  ftatutes, 
were  the  means  by  which  he  meant  to  efFeft  it  j  and, 
at  the  rifque  of  their  liberty,  they  were  bent  to  oppofe 
his  meafures ;  but  Savage's  fpirit  was  broken  by  the 
fenfe  of  his  indigence,  and  the  preflure  of  thofe  misfor- 
tunes which  his  imprudentfe  had  brought  on  him,  and 
Johnfon  was  left  alone  to  maintain  the  conteft. 

The  charafter  and  manners  of  Savage  were  fuch,  as 
leave  us  little  room  to  think,  that  Johnfon  could  pro- 
fit by  his  converfation  :  whatever  were  his  parts  and 
accomplifhments,  he  had  no  reading,  and  could  fur- 
nifti  no  intelligence  to  fuch  a  mind  as  Johnfon's :  his 
vagrant  courfe  of  life  had  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  town  and  its  vices ;  and  though  I  arn  not  warranted 
to  fay,  that  Johnfon  was  infefted  with  them,  I  have 
reafon  to  think,  that  he  reflected  with  as  little  appro- 
bation on  the  hours  he  Ipent  with  Savage' as  on  any 
period  of  his  life. 

Doubtlefs  there  is  in  the  example  and  converfation 
of  fome  men  a  power  that  fafcinates,  and  fufpends 
the  operation  of  our  own  will  :  to  this  power  in 
Savage,  which  confifted  in  the  gentlenefs  of  his  man- 
ners, the  elegance  of  his  difcourfe,  and  the  viva- 
city of  his  imagination,  we  mufl:  attribute  the  afcen- 
dant  which  he  maintained  over  the-  afFeftions  of 
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Johnlbn,  and  the  inability  of  the  latter  to  purfuc  the 
iuggellions  of  his  own  fuperior  underftanding.  To 
the  purpofe  of  this  fentiment,  I  am  tempted  to  relate 
a  faft  which  Mr.  Garrick  once  communicated  to  me 
in  converfation,  who,  ipeaking  of  the  irrefiftible  charm 
of  engaging  manners,  told  me,  that  being  an  aftor  at 
Drury-lane  theatre,  under  Mr.  Fleetwood,  the  patentee 
thereof,  whofe  extravagances  rendered  him  incapable 
of  fulfilling  his  engagements,  his  falary  became  deeply 
in  arrear,  and  he  began  to  feel  the  want  of  money  : 
in  anlwer  to  his  many  applications  for  payment,  he  had 
obtained  promifes,  and  even  oaths ;  but  thefe  had  been 
lb  often  broken,  that,  prefled  by  neceflity,  and  provok- 
ed by  ill  ufage,  he  was  determined  to  have  recourie  to 
law  for  payment :  he  however  thought  it  but  right  to 
declare  his  intention ;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  invited 
himfelf  to  breakfaft  with  Fleetwood.     *  It  was  on  a 

*  Sunday,'  faid  Mr.  Garrick,  *  that  he  appointed  to 

*  fee  me  5  he  received  me  with  great  courtefy  and 

*  affability,  and  entertained  me  for  fome  hours  with 
^  difcourfe,  foreign  to  the  fubjeft  of  our  meeting,  but 

*  fo  bewitching  in  its  kind,  that  it  deprived  me  of  the 
'  power  of  telling  him  that  he  owed  me  fix  hundred 
'  pounds,  and  that  my  neceflities  compelled  me  to  de- 
^  mand  it.* 

The  intimacy  between  Savage  and  Johnlbn  conti- 
nued till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1738,  when  the 
diftreflcs  of  the  former,  and  tlie  ceflfation,  by  the  death 
of  Queen  Caroline,  of  a  pen  Con,  which,  for  fome 
years,  llie  had  direfted  to  be  paid  him,  moved  fome . 
of  his  friends  to  a  fubfcription  for  his  fupport,  in  a 
place  fo  far  diftant  from  the  metropolis,  as  to  he  out 
of  the  reach  of  its  temptations  j  where  he  might  beget 
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new  habitg,  and  indulge  himfelf  in  thofe  cxcrcifes  of 
his  imagination,  which  had  been  the  employment  of 
his  happieft  hours.  The  place  fixed  on  for  his  refi- 
dence  was  Swanfea  in  Wales ;  but  as  it  was  fome  time 
before  the  fubfcription  could  be  compkted,  his  re- 
tirement thither  was  retarded. 

In  this  fufpenfe  of  Savage's  fortunes,  Johnfon  feems 
to  have  confirmed  himfelf  in  a  refolution  of  quarrelling 
with  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  and  becoming 
a  fatirift  on  the  manners  of  the  times ;  and  becaufe  he 
thought  he  faw  a  refemblance  between  his  ^own  and 
thofe  of  Rome  in  its  decline,  he  chofe  to  exprefs  his 
fenfe  of  modern  depravity  by  an  imitation  of  the  third 
fatire  of  Juvenal,  in  which,  with  great  judgment,  and 
no  lefs  afperity,  he  drew  a  parallel  between  the  cor- 
ruptions of  each,  and  exemplified  it  by  charafters, 
then  fubfifting.  In  it  he  anticipated  the  departure 
of  his  friend  Thales,  i,  e.  Savage,  whorp  he  defcribea 


refolv'd,  fVomvice  and  London  far^^ 


*  To  breathe,  in  diftant  fields,  a  purer  air ; 

*  And,  fix'd  in  Cambria's  folitary  fhore, 

*  Give  to  St.  David  one  true  Brkon  more.* 

To  this  exercife  of  his  talent  he  was,  probably,  cx- 
fcited  by  the  fuccefs  of  Mr.  Pope,  who  had  done  the 
fame  by  fome  of  the  fatires  of  Horace,  and  had  vin- 
dicated,  by  the  example  of  Dr.  Donne  a  divine,  that 
fpecies  of  writing,  even  in  Chriftian  times,  from  the 
imputation  of  malevolence  and  the  want  of  that  cha- 
rity '  which  is  not  eafily  provoked,  and  endureth  all 
'  ?  things.' 
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The  poem  was  finilhed,  as  appears  by  a  manufcript 
note  of  the  author  in  his  own  correfted  copy,  in  1738* 
While  he  was  writing  it,  he  lodged  in  an  upper  room, 
of  a  houfe  in  Exeter  ftreet,  behind  Exeter  'change, 
inhabited  by  one  Norris,  a  ftay-maker ;  a  particular 
which  would  have  been  hardly  worth  noticing,  but 
that  it,  in  fome  meafure,  befpeaks  his  circumftances 
at  the  time,  and  accounts  for  his  having,  more  than 
once,  mentioned  in  the  poem,  and  that  with  feeming 
abhorrence,  the  dungeons  of  the  Strand.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  his  averfion  tofuch  an  abode  was  increaf- 
cd  by  the  refleftion  on  that  diftrefs,  which  by  this  time 
had  broGght  his  wife  to  town,  and  obliged  her  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  inconveniences  of  a  dwelling  too  ob- 
fcure  to  invite  refort,  and  to  be  a  witnefs  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  was  ftruggling- 

Having  completed  his  poem,  he  looked  round 
for  a  bookfeller,  to  whom,  with  a  likelihood  of  ob- 
taining the  value  of  it,  he  might  treat  for  the  fale  of 
it.  His  friend  Cave,  in  refpeft  of  publications,  was  a 
haberdafher  of  fmall  wares ;  the  greateft  of  his  un- 
dertakings being  a  tranflation  of  Du  Halde's  Hiftory 
of  China,  which  was  never  completed. 

Johnfon  thinking. him  a  man  for  his  purpofe,  made 
him  an  offer  of  his  poem,  in  a  letter  in  which,  with 
great  art,  but  without  the  leaft  violation  of  truths  he 
conceals  that  himfelf  was  the  author  of  it.  The  letter 
I  here  infcrt,  as  alfo  another  of  his  on  the  fame 
fubjeft. 

*  Sir, 

'  When  I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  a  few 
^  days  ago,  I  did  not  expedt  a  repetition  of  the  fame- 

*  plcafurc 
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pleafure  fo  lbon>  for  a  pleafure  I  fliall  always  think 
it  to  converfe  in  any  manner  with  an  ingenious  and 
candid  man ;  but  having  the  inclofed  poem  in  my 
hands  to  difpofe  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  jiuthor  (of 
whofe  abilities  I  fhall  fay  nothing  fince  I  fend  you 
his  performance,)  I  believed  I  could  not  procure 
more  advantageous  terms  from  any  perfon  than  from 
you,  who  have  fo  much  diftinguiflied  yourfelf  by 
your  generous  encouragement  of  poetry,  and  whofe 
judgment  of  that  art,  nothing  but  your  commenda- 
tion of  my  trifle  can.  give  me  any  occafion  to  call 
in  queftion.  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  look  over 
this  poem  with  another  eye,  and  reward  it  in  a  diflTe- 
rent  manner  from  a  mercenary  bookfeller,  who  counts 
the  lines  he  is  to  purchafe,  and  confiders  nothing  but 
the  bulk.  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  that,  be^ 
fides  what  the  author  may  hope  for  on  account  of 
his  abilities,  he  has  likewife  another  claim  to  your 
regard,  as  he  lies  at  prefcnt  under  very  difadvantage- 
ous  circumftances  of  fortune.  I  beg,  therefore,  that 
you  will  favour  me  with  a  letter  to-morrow,  that  I 
may  know  what  you  can  afibrd  to  allow  him,  that  he 
may  either  part  with  it  to  you,  or  find  out  (which  I 
do  not  expc<5l)  fome  other  way  more  to  his  fatisfac* 
tion. 

*  I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  am  fenfible  I  have 
tranfcribed  it  very  coarfcly,  which,  after  having  al- 
tered it,  I  was  obliged  to  do.  I  will,  if  you  pleafe 
to  tranfmit  the  flieets  from  the  prefs,  correft  it  for 
you,  and  will  take  the  trouble  of  altering  any  ftroke 
of  fatire  which  you  may  diflike, 
^  By  exerting  on  this  occafion  your  ufual  genero(ity, 
you  will  not  only  encourage  learning  and  relieve 
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*  diftrefsj  but  (though  it  be  in  comparifon  of  the  other 

*  motives  of  very  fmall  account)  oblige  in  a  very  fen- 

*  fible  manner^  Sir^ 

*  Your  very  humble  lervant, 

^  Sam.  Johnson.* 

^  Sir,  Monday,  No.  6,  Caftle-ftreet. 

^  I  am  to  return  you  thanks  for  the  prefent  you 
were  fo  kind  to  fend  me,  and  to  intreat  that  you 
will  be  pleafed  to  inform  me,  by  the  Penny-Poft, 
whether  you  refolve  to  print  the  poem.  If  you 
pleafe  to  fend  it  me  by  the  poft,  with  a  note  to 
Dodfley,  I  will  go  and  read  the  lines  to  him,  that 
we  may  have  his  confent  to  put  his  name  in  the 
title  page.  As  to  the  printing,  if  it  can  be  fet  im- 
mediately about,  I  will  be  fo  much  the  author's 
friend,  as  not  to  content  myfelf  with  mere  felicita- 
tions in  his  favour.  I  propofe,  if  my  calculation  be 
near  the  truth,  to  engage  for  the  reimburfement  of 
all  that  you  fhall  lofe  by  an  impreffion  of  500,  pro- 
vided, as  you  very  generoufly  propofe,  that  the  pro- 
fit, if  any,  be  fct  afide  for  the  author's  ufe,  excepting 
the  prefent  you  made,  which,  if  he  be  a  gainer,  it  is 
fit  he  fhould  repay.  I  beg  you  will  let  one  of  yoxir 
fervants  write  an  cxaft  account  of  the  cxpence  of  fuch 
an  impreffion,  and  fend  it  with  the  poem,  that  I 
may  know  what  I  engage  for.  I  am  very  fenfible, 
from  your  generofity  on  this  occafion,  of  your  regard 
to  learning,  even  in  its  unhappieft  ftate  -,  and  cannot 
but  think  fuch  a  temper  defcrving  of  the  gratitude 
of  thofc,  who  fuffer-  fo  often  from  a  contrary  dilpo* 
fition.  *  I  am.  Sir, 

'  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

*  Sam.  Johnson.* 

Johnlba 
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■  Johnfon  and  Dodflcy  were  foon  agreed ;  the  price 
a(ked  by  the  one  and  affented  to  by  the  other,  was,  as 
I  have  been  informed,  fifty  pounds ;  a  reward  for  his 
labour  and  ingenuity,  that  induced  Johnfon  ever  after 
to  call  Dodfley  his  patron.  It  is  pretty  certain  that 
in  his  offer  of  the  poem  to  Dodfley,  Cave  ftipulated  for 
the  printing  of  it,  for  it  came  abroad  in  the  year  above- 
mentioned  with  the  name  of  Cave  as  the  printer, 
diough  without  that  of  the  author.  Lord  Lyttelton, 
the  inftant  it  was  publiflied,  carried  it  in  rapture  to 
Mr.  Pope,  who,  having  read  it,  commended  it  highly, 
and  was  very  importunate  with  Dodfley  to  know  the 
author*s  name ;  but,  that  being  a  fecret  the  latter  was 
bound  not  to  reveal.  Pope  affured  him  that  he  could 
not  long  be  unknown,  recollefting,  perhaps,  a  paflage 
recorded  of  Milton,  who,  feeing  a  beautiful  young 
lady  pafs  him  whom  he  never  had  feen  before,  turned 
to  look  at  her,  and  faid,  '  Whoever  thou  art,  thou 
*  canfl:  not  long  be  concealed.' 

The  topics  of  this  fpirited  poem,  fo  far  as  it  relpefts 
this  country,  or  the  time  when  it  was  written,  are  evi- 
dently drawn  from  thofe  weekly  publications,  which, 
to  anfwer  the  view  of  a  malevolent  fa<5tion,  firfl:  created, 
and  for  fome  years  fupported,  a  diftinftion  between  the 
interefts  of  the  government  and  the  people,  under  the 
feveral  denominations  of  the  court  and  the  country 
parties  :  thefe  publications  were  carried  on  under  the 
direftion  of  men,  profefling  themfelvcs  to  be  whigs  and 
friends  of  the  people,  in  a  paper  intitled;  *  The  Country 
Journal  or  the  Craftfman,'  now  defervedly  forgotten, 
the  end  whereof  was,  to  blow  the  flame  of  national 
difcontent,  to  delude  the  honefl:-.and  well-meaning 
people  of  this  country  into  a  belief  that  the  miniflrer 
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"Wbs  its  greateft  enemy,  and  that  his  opponents,  only, 
meant  its  welfare.  To  this  end  it  was  neceflary  to  fur- 
nifh  them  with  fubjefts  of  complaint,  and  thefe  were 
plentifully  difleminated  among  them^  the  chief  of 
them  were,  that  fcience  was  unrewarded,  and  the  arts 
neglefted ;  that  the  objefts  of  our  politics  were  peace 
and  the  extenfion  of  commerce  ;  that  the  wealth  of  tEc 
nation  was  unequally  divided,  for  that,  while ibmc 
were  poor,  others  were  able  to  raife  palaces  and  pur- 
chafe  manors ;  that  reftraints  were  laid  on  the  ftage ; 
that  the  land  was  plundered,  and  the  nation  cheated  ; 
our  fenators  hirelings,  and  our  nobility  venal  -,  ahd, 
laftly,  that  in  his  vifits  to  his  native  country^  the  king 
drained  this  of  its  wealth. 

That  Johnfon  has  adopted  thefe  vulgar  complaints, 
his  poem  muft  witnefs.  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to 
demonftrate  the  fallacy  of  moft  of  the  charges  contain- 
ed in  it,  nor  animadvert  on  the  wickedncfs  of  thbfe, 
who,  to  efFeft  their  own  ambitious  defigns,  Icfuplfc 
not  to  oppofe  the  beft  endeavours  of  the  perfon  in 
power,  nor  Ihall  I  mark  the  folly  of  thofe  who  fufFcr 
themfelves  to  be  fo  deluded :  the  fucccflion  of  knave 
to  knave,  and  fool  to  fool,  is  hereditary  and  inter- 
minable :  our  fathers  were  deceived  by  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  falfe  patriots ;  the  delufion  flopped  not 
with  their  children,  nor  will  it  with  our's. 

The  publication  of  this  poem  was  of  little  advan- 
tage to  Johnfonj  other  than  the  relief  of  his  immediate 
wants:  it  procured  him  fame,  but  no  patronage. 
He  was  therefore  difpofed  to  embrace  any  other  pro^ 
Ipeft  of  advantage  that  might  offer  i  for,  a  fhort  time 
after,  yiz.  in  Auguft  1738,  hearing  that  the  mafler- 
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ihip  of  Appleby  fchool  in  Leicefleiihire  was  becc»ne 
vacant,  he,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Thomas  Griefly  a 
Derbylhire  baronet,  and  other  friends,  went  to  Appleby^ 
and  offered  himfelf  as  a  candidate  for  that  employment; 
but  the  ftatutes  of  the  fchool  requiring,  that  the  perfon 
chofen  Ihould  be  a  Mailer  of  Arts,  his  application  was 
checked.    To  get  over  this  difficulty,  he  found  means 
to '  obtain  from  the  late  Lord  Gower,  a  letter  to  a 
fiiend  of  his,  foliciting  his  intereft  with  Dean  Swift 
towards  procuring  him  a  matter's  degree  from  the 
univerfity  of  Dublin :  the  letter  has  appeared  in  print, 
but  with  amiftaken  date  of  the  year,  viz.  1737  j  for  it 
mentions  Johnibn's  being  the  author  of  the  poem  of 
^  London,^  which,  as  I  have  above  fixed  it,  was  writ- 
ten in  1738.    It  is  as  follows : 

*  Sir, 

^  Mr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  (author  of  London  a  iatire, 

*  and  ibme  other  poetical  pieces,)  is  a  native  of  this 
^  country,  and  much  relpefted  by  feme  wordiy  gen- 
^  tlemen  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  are  truftees  of  a 

*  charity  fchool  now  vacant,  the  certain  falary  of  which 

*  is  60L  per  year,  of  which  they  are  delirous  to  make 
^  him  matter  -,  but,  unfortunately,  he  is  not  capable  of 
'  receiving  their  bounty,  which  would  make  him  hap* 
'  py  for  life,  by  not  being  a  Matter  of  Arts,  which,  by 
^  the  ttatutes  of  this  fchool,  the  matter  of  it  mutt 
'  be. 

'  Now  thefe  gentlemen  do  me  the  honour  to  think, 
^  that  I  have  interett  enough  in  you  to  prevail  upon 
^  you  to  write  to  Dean  Swift,  to  perfuade  the  univerfity 
'  of  Dublin  to  fend  a  diploma  to  me,  conttituting  this 
'  poor  man  Matter  of  Arts  in  their  univerfuy.    They 

*  highly 
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highly  extol  the  man's  learning  and  probitjr,  and  will 
not  be  perfuaded  that  the  univerfity  will  nnake  any 
difficulty  of  conferring  luch  a  favour  upon  a  ftranger, 
if  he  is  recommended  by  the  Dean.  They  fay  he 
is  not  zfrdid  of  the  ftrifbeft  examination^  though  he 
is  of  fo  long  a  journey,  and  will  venture  it  if  the 
Dean  thinks  it  neceflary,  choofing  rather  to  die  upon 
the  road,  than  to  be  ftarved  to  death  in  tranflating 
for  book&Uers,  which  has  been  his  only  fubfiftence 
for  Ibme  time  paft. 

^  I  fear  there  is  more  difficulty  in  this  affair  than 
thefe  good-natured  gentlemen  apprehend,  eipecially, 
as  their  eledion  cannot  be  delayed  longer  than  the 
I  ith  of  next  month.  If  you  fee  this  matter  in  the 
fame  light  that  it  appears  to  me,  I  hope  you  will 
burn  this  and  pardon  me  for  giving  you  fi>  much 
trouble  about  an  imprafticable  thing ;  but  if  you 
think  there  is  a  probability  of  obtaining  the  favour 
afked,  I  am  fure  your  humanity  and  propenlity  to 
relieve  merit  in  diftrefs,  will  incline  you  to  ferve  the 
poor  man,  without  my  adding  any  more  to  the  trou- 
ble I  have  already  given  you,  than  alTuring  you  that 
I  am,  with  great  truth, 

'  Sir, 
*  Your  faithful  humble  fervant, 
*  Trentham,  Auguft  i,  1737.  Gower.' 


If  ever  Johnfon  had  reafon  to  lament  the  fhortnefi 
of  his  flay  at  the  univerfity,  it  was  now.  The  want  of 
an  honour,  which,  after  a  fhort  efflux  of  years,  is  con- 
ferred almofl  of  courfe,  was,  at  this  crifis,  his  greateffc 
misfortune  :  it  ftood  between  him  and  the  acquifition 

•f  an  income  of  60I.  a  year,  in  a  countiy  and  at  a 
1 1  time 
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time  that  made  it  equivalent  to  a  much  larger  fum 
at  prefent.. 

The  letter  of  Lord  Gower  failing  of  its  eflFeft^ 
Johnfon  returned  to  London,  relblving  on  a  vigorous 
effort  to  fupply  his  waists :  this  was  a  trandation  into 
Englifl\  of  Father  Paul's  Hiftory  of  the  Cbuncil  of 
Trent  * :  the  former  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  though  a 
jfaithful  one,  being,  in  the  judgment  of  fome  pcrfons, 
rather  obfolete.  Johnfon  was  well  enough  (killed  in  the. 
Italian  language  for  the  undertaking,  and  was  encou- 
raged to  it  by  many  of  his  friends ;  as  namely,  Mr. 
Walmfley,  Mr.  Caflon  the  letter-founder,  Mr.  [after- 
wards Dr.]  Birch,  and  others ;  but  he  chofe  to  make 
it  a  joint  projeft,  and  take  Cave  into  the  adventure^ 
who,  as  the  work  proceeded,  advanced  him  fmall 
films,  at  two  or  three  guineas  a  week,  amounting  to- 
gether to  hear  fifty  pounds.f 

It  happened  at  this  time  that  another  perfon  of  the 
fame  chriftian  and  furname,  the  then  keeper  of  Dr, 
Tenifon's  library  in  St.  Martin's  parifli,  had  engaged 
in  the  like  defign,  and  was  fupported  therein  by  Dn 
Zachary  Pearce,  and  alfo  by  moft  of  the  bifhops,  and 
by  many  of  the  dignified  clergy,  which  being  the  calb^ 
the  folicitations  in  behalf  of  the  two  verfions  crofled 

•  Vide  Gent.  Mag.  for  Jan.  1785,  page  6. 

t  Propofals  for  publiftiing  it  were  advertifcd  in  the  Weekly  Mif* 
^Uany  of  21ft  (Xt.  1 7 38 «  in  the  following  terms  :  *  Jufl  publifh- 
^  cd,  propofals  for  printing  the  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
^  ti;anflated  from  the  Italian  of  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  with  the  author's 
'*  life^  and  notes  Theological,  Hiftorical  and  Critical,  from  the 

*  French  edition  of  Dr.  Le  Courayer.  To  whif:h  are  added,  ob- 
^  fervations  on  the  hiftory  and  notes ;  and  illuftrations  from  various 

*  authors,  both  printed  and  manufcript,  by  S.  Johnfon>  in  two  vo-* 

*  lumes  quarto.' 

2  .  -  each 
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each  other,  and  rendered  both  abortive.  Twelve 
quarto  fliects  of  Johnfon's  xvcre  printed  off;  but  what 
became  of  the  other  is  not  known.  This  difappoint- 
ment,  however  mortifying,  did  not  hinder  Johnlbn 
firom  profecudng  a  part  of  his  original  defign,  and 
writing  the  life  of  the  author,  which,  with  the  dTiftancc 
of  a  life  of  him,  written  by  an  Italian  nobleman, 
whofe  name  I  could  never  leam,  and  publifhcd  in  a 
clofely  printed  duodecimo,  he  was  enabled  to  complete, 
^d  in  an  abridgment  to  infert  in  Cave's  Maga* 
zine. 

Various  other  pitgefts  about  diis  time  did  he  form 
of  puUicatbns  on  literary  fubjefts,  which,  in  a  fubfe- 
quent  page,  by  the  help  of  a  lift  in  his  own  hand-writ- 
ing, I  have  enuttieratcd,  but  they  were  eiriier  blafted 
by  other  publications  of  a  ftmilar  nature,  or  abandoned 
for  want  of  encouragement. 

However,  Aat  he  might  not  be  totally  unemployed. 
Cave  engaged  him  to  undertake  a  tranQadon  of  an  £x- 
amen  of  Pope's  Effay  on  JMan,  written  by  Mr.  Croufaz, 
a  profeflbr  in  Switzerland,  who  had  acquired  fome 
eminence  by  a  treatife  on  Logic  of  his  writing,  and 
alfo,  by  his  Examen  de  Pyrrhonifme ;  and  of  whom 
Johnfon^  after  obfcrving  that  he  was  no  mean  anta^ 
gonift,  has  given  this  charafter: — '  His  mind  was  one 

*  of  thofe  in  which  philofophy  and  piety  are  happily 

*  united.   He  was  accuftomed  to  argument  and  difqui- 

*  fidon,  and  perhaps  was  grown  too  defirous.  of  deteft- 

*  ing  faults,  but  his  intention  was  always  right,  his 

*  opinions  were  folid,  and  his  religion  pure.     His  in- 

*  ccffant  vigilance  for  the  promotion  of  piety  dilpofed 

*  him  to  look  with  diftruft  upon  all  metaphyfical  fyf- 

*  terns  of  Theology,  and  all  fchemcs  of  virtue  and  hap- 

*  pine(s  purely  rational ;  and  therefore,  it  was  not  long 

F  *  before 
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*  before  he  was  pcrfuaded  that  the  pofitions  of  PopCt 

*  as  they  terminated  for  the  moft  part  in  natural  reli-- 

*  gion,^werc  intended  to  draw  mankind  away  from 

*  Revelation,  and  to  reprefent  the  whole  courfe  of 

*  things  as  a  ncceflary  concatenation  of  indiffoluble 
^  fatality;  and  it  is  undeniable,  that  in  many  pafiages, 

*  a  religious  eye  may  cafily  difcover  expreffions  not 

*  very  favourable  to  morals  or  to  liberty/* 

The  reputation  of  the  Eflay  on  Man  foon  after  its 
publication  invited  a  tranflation  of  it  into  French, 
which  was  undertaken  and  completed  by  the  Abbe 
Refhel,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  Croufaz,  drew 
from  him  firft  a  general  cenlure  of  the  principles 
mwntained  in  the  poem,  and  afterwards,  a  commen- 
tary thereon  containing  particular  remarks  on  every 
paragraph.  The  former  of  thefe  it  was  that  Johnfon 
tranflated,  as  appears  by  the  following  letter  o£  his  to 
Cave,  which  is  rendered  fomewhat  reniarkable  by  his 
ftiling  himfelf  Jmpranfus. 

'  Dear  Sir, 

*  I  am  pretty  much  of  your  opinion,  that  the  Com- 

*  mentary  cannot  be  profecuted  with  any  appearance 

*  of  fuccefs ;  for,  as  the  names  of  the  authors  con- 

*  cerned  are  of  more  weight  in  the  performance  than 

*  its  own  intrinfic  merit,  the  public  will  be  foon  fatis- 

*  fied  with  it.     And  I  think  the  Examen  fhould  be 

*  pufhed  forward  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  Thus, 
♦^  This  day,  &c.  An  Examen  of  Mr.  Pope's  eflay,  &c. 
*^  containing  a  fuccinft  account  of  the  philofophy  of 
•'  Mr.  Leibnitz  on  the  fyftem  of  the  Fatalifts,  with  a 

*  Life  of  Pope  among  the  poets. 

2  ^^  confutation 
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^  confutation  of  their  opinions^  and  an  illuflration  of 
«^  the  do6hinc  of  Free-will,"  widi  what  clfc  you  think 

*  proper. 

*  It  will,  above  all,  be  neceflary  to  take  notice, 

*  that  it  is  a  thing  diftinft  from  the  Commentary. 

•  I  was  fo  far  from  imagining  they  [the  compofitorsj 

*  ftood  (ttll,  that  I  conceived  them  to  have  a  good  deal 

*  beforehand,  and  therefore  was  lefs  anxious  in  pro-* 

*  viding  them  more.     But  if  ever  they  ftand.  ftill  on 

*  my  account,  it  muft  doubtlefs  be  chkrged  to  me ; 
^  and Vhatever  clfe  will  be  reafonable  I  fhall  not  op- 

*  pofe ;  but  beg  a  fulpenfe  of  judgment  till  morning, 

*  when  I  muft  intreat  you  to  fend  me  a  dozen  propofals^ 

*  and  you  fhall  then  have  copy  to  ipare. 

*  I  am.  Sir,  your's,  impranfus, 

'  Sam.  Johnson/ 

Johnfon^s  trartflation  of  the  Examcn  was  printed  by 
Cave,  and  came  abroad,  but  without  a  name,  in  No- 
vember, 1738,  bearing  the  tide  of,  'An  Examination 
'  of  Mr.  Pope's  EfTay  on  Man,  containing  a  fuccinft 

*  view  of  the  fyftem  of  the  Fatalifls,  and  a  confutation 

*  of  their  opinions ;  with  an  iUuftration  of  the  dodtrine 
^  of  Free- Will,  and  an  enquiry  what  view  Mr.  Pope 

*  might  have  in  touching  upon  the  Leibnitzian  Philo- 

*  fophy  and  Fatalifm.     By  Mr.  Croufaz,  profefTor  of 

*  Philofophy  and  Mathematics  at  Laufanne,  &c.' 

All  the  world  knows  that  the  Eflay  on  Man  was 
compofed  from  the  diftamen  of  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
and  it  is  litde  lefs  notorious  that  Pope  was  but  mean- 
ly fkilled  in  that  fort  of  learning  to  which  the  fubjedt 
of  his  poem  related :  he  had  not  been  converfant  with 
the  writings  or  opinions  of  the  different  fefts  of  phi- 

F  a  lofophers 
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Tofophcr$  of  ?vhom  fpngye  m^iitii^ed  .and  othopi  denied 
the  frjepdpm  of  the  viU,  and  knew  Jittlc  more  of  the 
arguments  for  and  againft  human  liberty  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  what  is  called  Neceflity,  than  he  was  able 
to  gather  from  the  controyerfy  between  Anthony 
Collins  and  his  opponents,  or  that  between  Dr.  Clarke 
and  l^ibnitz.  He  was  ther/efore  unable  to  defend 
what  he  had  written,  and  ftood  a  dead  mark  for  his 
adverfaries  to  (hpot  at.  Fortunate  for  him  it  was, 
that  at  this  crifis  there  was  living  fuch*  a  peribn  as  Mr. 
Warburton  J  and  Pope  had  for  all  the  remainder  of  his 
life  reafon  to  xdPLtGi  with  pleafure  on  the  accident  that 
brought  theiij  acquainted,  and  which  I  will  pr^efcndy 
relate. 

Warburton's  origin  jw\d  rife  into  literary  reputation 
are  pretty  well  knpwn.  He  hadferved  a  clerkftiip  to 
an  attorney  the  town-clerk  of  Newark  upon  Trent, 
and  for  a  ihgrt  time  was  himfelf  a  praftiCbr  in  that 
profeffion  ^  but  having  a  fixpng  propenfity  to  learning, 
he  determinccj  to  quit  it,  ^nd  purfue  ^  courie  of  ftudy 
fuch  as  was  neceilary  to  qualify  him  for  the  minifterial 
function,  and  h^vjipg  con)p}eted  it,  got  admitted  into 
holy  orders,  and  fetded  in  London,  whfcre,  upon  his 
arrival,  he  became  acquainted  with  fome  of  the  inferior 
wits,  Concannen,  Theobald,  and  others  the  enemies  of 
Pope,  and  adopted  many  of  their  fentiments.  In  a 
letter  to  the  former  of  thefc  he  writes,    ^  Dryden  I 

*  obferve  borrows  for  want  of  leifure,  and  Pope  for 

*  wa^it  of  genius  ;   Milton  out  of  pride,  and  Addi- 

*  fon  out  of  modefty ;'  further  he  afllftcd  Theobald 
with  notes  on  many  paflages  in  his  edition  of  Shake- 
fpeare,  which  charge  Mr.  Pope  with  ignorance^  and 
incapacity  for  the  office  of  an  editor* 

Bur 
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But  leaving  litcrjj  (!:nticifin  to  theft  his  firft  affoci- 
srCcs,-  "W^frburton  betook 'himfelf  to  fhidics  of  greater 
imp6i*tance,  and  before  the  ptiHication  of  the  Examert' 
«f  thft'Effay  6tL  Man,  had  made  Mimfelf  knowrt,  as*  an 
original  thinker,  by  his  Divine  Legatioir^  Mofes,  at 
work  whkh,  as  it  met  with  great  oppofition,  gave  him 
occafibn  to  dilj>lay  a  fingular  talent  in  controveriy. 
As  th^re  was  notliing  congenial  in  the  minds  of  him* 
and  Pbpe,  they;  neither  of  them  fought  die  acquain- 
cance  of  the  other,  but  mere  change'  broiight  them'  to- 
gedier,  a  chance  lb  propitious  to  Warburton^s  fortunes 
diat.it  became  an  epoch  i/i  his  life,  and  was  the  leading 
circimiftance  to  his  becoming  thfe  owner  of  a  fair  eftate, 
and  his  promotion  to  a  bilhbpric. 

The  friendihip  of  thefe  two  perfonis  had  its  com- 
f  mencement  in  diat  b6okfcller*s  (hop  Which  is  fituatc 

on  the  Weft  fide  of  the  gate-way  leading  down  the 
Inner  Temple-lane.  Warbuiton  had  lome  dealings 
with  Jatob  Robinlbn  the  ptiBlifher,  to  Whom  the  ftiop 
belonged,  and  may  be  fup^ofed  to  have'  been  drawn 
there  on  bufihefs ;  Pope  might  have  a  call*of  the  likri 
kind :  however  that  be,  there  they  met,'  and  entering 
into  a  converfation  which  wa^  nbt  fo6h  ended,  con* 
ceiveda-mutual  liking,  and  as  we  may  fuppofc,  plighted 
their  faith  to  each  other.  The  fruit  of  this  interview 
and  the  fubfequent  communications  of  the  parties  was, 
the  publication,  in  November  1739,  of  a  pamphlet 
with  this  tidtf,  *  A  Vindicatibri' of  Mr.  Pbpe'u  Efla^ 
^  on  Man.  By  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation 
^  of  Mofes.     Printed  for  J.  Rbbirifon.'' 

Whether  oi'  not  Croiifafe  ever  replied  to  this  vindi- 
catiorij  I  anS  rior  at  leilurc  to  enquire.     I  incline  tt>. 

F  3  think 
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think  hx;  did  not,  and  that  die  controverfy  refted  on 
the  foot  of  the  Examen  and  the  Commentary  on  the 
pne  partj  and  the  VmdicatiQn  on  the  other.  In  the 
year  1743,  Johnibi\  took  it  into  his  head  to  review 
the  argument^  and  became  a  moderator  in  a  difpute 
which,  on  the  fide  of  Warburton,  had  been  conduced 
with  a  great  degree  of  that  indignation  and  contempt 
of  his  adverfary,  which  is  vifible  in  moft  of  his  writ- 
ings. This  he  did  in  two  letters  fcverally  publilhed  in 
^e  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  the  months  of  March 
and  November  in  "the  above  year,  with  a  prpmife  of 
more,  but  proceeded  qo  farther  than  to  ftate  the  fen- 
timents  of  Mr,  Croufaz  refpefting  the  poem,  from  ^ 
fecming  convi&ion  that  he  was  difcufling  an  uninter-: 
^ing  queftion. 

Johnfon  had  already  tried  his  hand  at  political  fatire, 
and  had  fucceeded  in  it  *,  and  though  no  new  occafioi^ 
pffercd,  he  was  either  urged  by  diftrefs  or  prompted 
by  that  clamour  againft  the  minifter  which  in  die  yea^ 
1739  was  become  very  loud,  to  join  in  the  popular 
cry,  and  as  it  were,  to  carry  war  into  his  own  quarters. 
This  he  did  in  a  pamphlet,  intided,  ^  Marmor  Norfol- 

*  cienfe,  or  an  eflay  on  an  ancient  prophetical  infcrip- 
^  tion,  in  Monkilh  rhyme,  lately  difcovered  near  Lynn 

*  in  Norfolk,  by  Probus  Britannicus/ 

This  mode  of  fatire,  the  publication  of  prophecie? 
adapted  to  the  incidents  of  the  time  when  written,  and 
not  fo  genuine  as  that  of  Nixon,  the  Chelhire  feer, 
which  fome  thought  was  fulfilled  in  1 745,  is  not  an 
invention  fo  new  as  many  may  think.  In  fome  in* 
ftanccs  it  has  been  a  mere  exercife  of  wit :  in  others 
jt  has  been  ufed  as  a  means  to  excite  a  peoj^le  tp 

fedition« 
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ledition.     Under  t;he  firft  clafs  is  noted  that  mentioned 
by  Lord  Bacon  ; 

^  When  Hempe  is  fpun, 

^  England's  done  / 
whereby,  as  his  lordfliip  fays,  it  was  generally  con- 
ceived, that  after  the  princes  had  reigned  which  had 
the  principal  letters  of  that  word  Hempe,  (which 
were  Henry,  Edward,  Mary,  Philip  and  Elizabeth) 
England  fliould  come  to  utter  cpnfufion  j  which,  adds 
he,  thanks  be  to  God,  is  verified  only  in  the  change 
of  name,  for  the  king^s  ftile  is  now  no  mote,  of  Eng^ 
land,  but  of  Britain.  Of  the  latter  clafs  of  feigned 
prophecies  many  have,  within  thefe  few  years,  ^  been 

» 

publiihed  by  authors  who  had  iiot  wit  enough  to 
put  them  into  verfe. 

The  infcription  mentioned  in  the  tide-page  of  the 
Marmor  Norfolcienfe,  as  alfo  the  relation  of  the  man- 
ner of  finding  it,  are,  as  will  be  readily  fuppofed,  equally 
fiftitious,  as  the  fole  end  of  writing  and  publifhing  it 
was  to  give  occafion  for  a  comment,  which  fhould 
concentrate  all  the  topics  of  popular  difcontent ;  dc^ 
cordingly  it  is  infinuated,  becaufe  an  aft  of  parliament 
had  then  lately  paffed,  by  which  it  was  enafted  that  all 
law  proceedings  fhould  be  in  Englifh,  that  therefore 
few  lawyers  undcrflood  Latin  j  and  the  people  are. 
taught  to  look  on  the  descendants  of  the  Princefs  So- 
phia as  intruders  of  yeflerday,  receiving  an  eflate  by 
voluntary  grant,  and  erefting  thereon  a  claim  of  here- 
ditary right.  The  explanation  of  the  prophecy,  which 
is  all  ironical,  refolves  itfelf  into  an  inveftive  againfl 
a  flanding  army,  a  ridicule  of  the  balance  of  power> 
complaints  of  the  inaftivity  of  the  Britifh  lion,  and 
that  the  Hanover  horfe  was  fufFered  to  fuck  his  blood. 

F  4  A' pub- 
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A  publicatioa  fo  ioflammatory  as  this^  could  hasdtf 
elcape  the  notice  of  any  govenuncnt,  under  which  the 
legal  idea  of  a  libel  might  be  fuppofed  to  exift.  The 
principles  it  contained  were  fuch  as  the  Jacobites  of  the 
time  openly  avowed;  and  warrants  were  iflued'and 
me^agers  employed  to  apprehend  the  auiiior,  who» 
though  he  had  forborne  to  fubfcribe  his  name  to  the 
pamphlet,  the  vigilance  of  diofe  in  purfuit  of  him  had 
diicovered.  To  elude  the  fearch  after  him,  he,  toge- 
ther with  his  vrife,  took  an  obfcure  lodging  in  a  houle 
in  Lambeth  marih,  and  lay  there  concealed  6)1  the  fcent 
after  him  was  grown  cold* 

In  the  fame  year,  1739,  an  event  arofe  that  gave  oc* 
cafion  to  Johnfon  again  to  exercife  his  talent  of  fatire  ^ 
viz.  the  refufid  of  a  licence  for  aftirig  a  tr^edy  inti- 
ttedj  ^  Guftavus  Vafa,  or  the  deliverer  of  his  country,* 
written  by  Henry  Brooke,  to  account  for  which  feeming 
injury,  ibme  previous  informaaoh,  fuch  as  I  am  now* 
about  to  give,  appears  necel&ry. 

The  places  for  theatrical  reprefentations  in  thia 
country  were  anciendy  the  king's  palace,  and  the  man^ 
fions  of  the.nobility ;  but,  as  the  love  of  them  increafed, 
taverns  and  other  ptiblic  houfes  in  difiercnt  parts  of  the 
city  and  fuburbs,  were  fitted  up  for  the  purpofe,  and 
called  play-houfes.  The  ufurpation  and  the  principles 
of  the  times  put  a  ftop  to  ftage  entertainments :  at  the 
'  rcftoration  they  were  revived,  and  the  places  for  repre* 
fentation  conftrufted  in  the  form  cf  theatres :  their 
number,  at  no  time  after  that  period,  exceeded  four^ 
and  in  the  year  1728,  and  long  before,  it  was  reduced 
to  three,  namely,  Drury  lane,  Lincoln's-inn  fields, 
and  the  French  playhoufe  in  the  Hay^market.   In  that 
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yevj  a  manr,  of  the  name  of  Oddl^tookta  throwfter'9 
ihop  in  Aylifie  ftreet,  Goodman's  fields^  and  colkAing 
together  a  number  of  ftroUing  playem  of  both  fexes> 
opened  it  a&  a  theatre.  It^  contiguity  to  the  city, 
ibon  made  it  a  fsiace  of  great  reibrt,  and  what  wa&  ap« 
prehended  from  the  advertifement  of  plays  to  be.  tx^ 
hibited  in  that  quarter  of  the  town,  foon  followed :  tho 
adjacent  houfes  became  taverns,  in  name,  but  in  tradv 
they  were  houfes  of  lewd  refort^i  md  the  former  oc-» 
cupiers  of  them,  ufeful  manufa&urersand induftrious 
artificers,  were  driven  to  feek  eUewhere  for  a^refidehce* 
In  the  courfe  of  the  entertainments  of  this^  place,  tho 
manager  ventured  to  exhibit  fome  few  new  plays » 
wnong  the  reft  a  tragedy,  intitled,  <  King  Charles  tho 
*  Firft,*  containing  lentiments  fuited  to  the  charafters 
•f  republicans^  fedaries  and  enthufiafts,  and  a  fcenical 
leprdentation  of  the  events  of  that  prince'^  diiMlrout 
feign,  better  forgotten  than  remembered^  Sober  per-« 
fens  thought  that  the  revival  of  the  memory  of  paft 
traniadions  of  fuch  a  kind  as  thefe  were,  would  fervo 
no  good  puipofe,  but,  on  the  contrary,  perpetuate 
that  enmity  between  the  friends  to  and  opponents  of 
iHur  cccleiiaftical  and  civil  eftabliihment,  which  they 

^  I  OQCe,  while  I  was  chairman  of  the  Middlelex  feffions»  tried 
in  indidxnent  for  a  riot  committed  in  one  of  thefe  coffee-houfes^ 
mod  in  the  coorfe  of  the  evidence  difcovered,  that  it  was  kept 
\[f  a  woman»  a  ftifF  quaker>  and  was  ftfangely  puzzled  to  rc« 
COQcile  in.  my  mind  fuch  a  foleciim-in  manners  as  the  profei^ 
fion  of  purity  with  the  practice  of  lewdnds.  She  appeared  in 
court  in  the  plain  and  neat  garb  of  the  people  of  tha^perfuafion, 
and  was  the  wife  of  a  feafariiig  man^  who  being  abroad,  had  left 
lux  to  porfue  this  lawlrfs  occupation.  I  reproved  her  for  her  courfe 
•f*  lUe«  but  codd  not'  make  her  fenfible  that  it  was  fcanda-^ 

had 
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had  herctofoir  excited  j  and  for  fufFering  fuch  rcpre- 
fentations  as  thefe,  they  execrated  not  fo  much  the 
author  as  the  manager.  In  this  inftance,  the  indigna- 
tion  of  the  public  was  ill-dirc£tcd :  the  arguments 
arifing  from  this  fuppofed  abufe  of  hiftrionical  liberty 
were  not  local ;  Ihey  proved  too  much,  and  rather  ap- 
'  plied  to  ftage  entertainments  in  general  than  to  the 
conduft  of  a  particular  manager. 

But  others  looked  on  this  new-erefted  theatre  with 
an  eye  more  penetrating :  the  merchants  of  London, 
then  a  grave  fagacious  body  of  men,  found  that  it  was 
a  temptation  to  idlenefs  and  to  pleafure  that  their  clerks 
could  not  refift :  they  regretted  to  f?e  the  corruptions 
of  Covent-garden  extended,  and  the  feats  of  induftry 
hold  forth  allurements  to  vice  and  debauchery.     The 
principal  of  thefe  was  Sir  John  Barnard,  a  wife  and 
venerable  man,  and  a  good  citizen :  he,  as  a  magiftrate, 
had  for  fometime  been  watching  for  fuch  information 
as  would  bring  the  aftors  at  Goodman's-fields  play- 
houfe  within  the  reach  of  the  vagrant  laws  j  but  none 
was  laid  before  him  that  he  could,  with  prudence,  aft 
upon.     At  length,  however,  an  opportunity  offered, 
which  he  not  only  embraced,  but  made  an  admirable 
ufe  of:  Mr.  Henry  Fielding,  then  a  young  barrifter 
without  praftice,  a  dramatic  poet,  and  a  j)atriot,  under 
the  extreme  prcffure  of  neceffity,  had,  in  the  year  1736^ 
written  a  comedy,  or  a  farce,  we  may  call  it  either  or 
both,  intitled,  ^  Pafquin,*  a  dramatic  fatire  on  the 
times,  and  brought  it  on  the  ftage  of  the  litde  play- 
houfe  in  the  Hay-market,  which,  being  calculated  to 
encourage  popular  clamour,  and  containing  in  it  many 
reflexions  on  the  public  councils,  furnifhed  reafons  foe 
bringing  a  bill  into  the  houfc  of  commons  for  prohibit-p^ 
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Sng'the.ftfting  of  any  interlude^  tragedy,  Comedy,  opera, 
play,  farce,  &c.  widiout  the  authority  of  his  Majefly's 
letters-^patent  or  a  licence  from  the  lord-chamberlain. 
In  this  bill  a  claufe  was  inferted  on  the  motion  of  Sir 

« 

John  Barnardj  and  a  very  judicious  one  it  i*as,  by 
which  it  was  made  penal,  even  with  any  fuch  patent  or 
licence,  to  aft  or  reprefent  any  fuch  interlude,  &€• 
in  any  part  pf  Great  Britain,  except  in  the  city  of  Weft- 
minfter  ai)d  fuch  other  places  as  his  Majefty,  In  perfon^ 
Ihould  refide  in. 

Before  1737,  the  year  in  which  this  bill  was  brought 
in,  the  property  of  Goodman's-ficlds  playhoufe  had 
paiTed  into  the  hands  of  Mn  Henry  GifFard,  who,  en- 
couraged by  a  fubfcription,  pulled  it  down,  and,  under 
the  direftion  of  Shephard,  the  architeft,  the  fame  that 
jifterwards  built  Govent-garden  theatre,  had  erefted  a 
new  one,  This  man,  while  the  bill  was  depending,  pe- 
titioned againft  it,  and,  in  his  printed  cafe,  reprefented 
the  injury  he  was  likely  to  fuftain  i  all  the  (pecious  ar- 
guments of  the  great  fums  he  had  expended  on  the  pur- 
chafe  of  the  houfe,  and  rebuilding  it|  in  fcenes,  cloaths, 
&c.  were  urged  with  their  utmoft  force,  and  his.  right 
|:o  an  equivalent  dated ;  but  all  to  no  efFeft :  the  bill 
paflTed,  and  the  ftatute  is  now  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  *  It  is  true,  an  evaiion  of  it  was  afterwards  con- 
trived by  an  advertifement  of  a  concert,  with  a  play 
given  gratis,  but  that  fubterfoge  was  foon  aban- 
doned. 

The  operation  of  this  ftatute  was  two-fold ;  it  fub- 
jefted  theatrical  reprefentations  to  a  licence,  and  fup- 
preffed  a  nuifance.  And  here  let  me  obferve,  that 
fdthough  of  plays  it  is  faid  that  they  teach  morality,  and 
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of  the  ftager  that  it  is  tfete  iMrmr  of  human  fift^  tiicf6 
affertions  :are^  mcpe  declamation  and  have  no  founda^ 
tipn  in  truth  or  experience :  ott  the  cotttrary,  a  play« 
houfe-^  and  the  regions  about  iif,  afe  the  very  hot-beds 
of  vice :  how  eife*  comes  it  to  pifs  that  no  fooner  is  a 
{^^yhoufe  opened  in  any  paim  of  the'  kingdonri,  than  it 
becon)^  fur^ounded  by  an  halo  of  brothels  ?  Of  this 
trtidiy  the  neijghbburhood  of  the  place  I  am  now  fpealc- 
i^  of  has  had  experience^  one  pari(h  ak^e^  adjacent 
thereto,  having  to  my  knowledge,  expended  the  ium 
of  i'jool;  in  profecudans  for  the  purpofe  of  removing 
diofe  inhabttMts,  whom,  for  inftruftion  in  diefcience 
ef  human  life,  die  play houfe  h^  drawn  Aither. 

Mr.  Brooke^  the  aiidior  above-mentioned,  having 
widi  his  eyes  <^ni  and  the'  ftatute  of  die  tendi  of  . 
Geoiige  the  fecortd  ftaring  him  in  the  face,  written  a 
tragedy,  in  which,,  as  will  be  pitftntiy  fhcwrt;  under 
pretence  of  a' laudable  zeal  fj^r  the  caufe  of  liberty,  h^ 
ineidicates  principles,  not  only  and-motiarchical>  but 
fcarcdy  confifteitt  with  any  fjrilem  of  civil  fubbrdina- 
tiort  i  what  wonder  is  it,  diat,  under  a  monaiichical 
government,  a  licence  for  luch  a  theatrical  reprefen- 
tarioh  fhould  ber^ftifed  ?  ol- diat  fuch  a refufal  fliould 
be  followed  by  a  prohibitlcMi»of  the  afting  it  ? 

This  inteipofitioh  of  fegfel  authority  Was  looked 
upon  by  ttie  author's  friehds,  in  which  number  were 
included  all  the  Jacobites  in  die  kingdom,  as  an  in- 
fraction of  a  natural  right,  and  as  afFefting  the  caufe  of 
liberty.  To  exprefs  their  refentment  of  this  injury, 
diey  advifed  him  to  fend  it  to  the  prefs,  and  by  a  fub- 
ftription  to  thepublication,of  near  a  thoufand  perfbns, 
encour^ed  others  to  the  like  attempts.  By  means  of 
the  printed  copy  any  one  is  enabled  to  judge  of  its 

general 
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gen»al  tendency,  and,  by^fle£Ung^n  the  lentknentl 
iiKulcftced  in  die  foilowing  fpeeches  therein  lo  be  fbund^ 
to  meafure  die  injultice  done  him : 

.  Is  it  of  fate  that  he  who  aflumes  jgi  crowa 
Throws  off  humanity  ? 

Beyond  die  fwccping  of  the  proudcft  train 
That  ihades  a  monacch's  heel,  I  prize  thefe  weedi. 

,.................._-........._  our  Dalecarlians 

Have  oft  been  known  to  give  a  law  to  kings,     ^ 

Divide  and  conquer  is  the  fum  of  polkic^. 

■  :  if  thou  think'ft 

That  empire  is  of  titled  birth  or  blood; 
That  nature,  in  the  proud  behalf  of  one. 
Shall  (Jifenfranchife  all  her  lordly  race> 
And  bow  her  general  iflueto  the  yoke 
Of  private  domination,  &c. 


^  thou  art  the  minifterj 


The  reverend  monitor  of  vice. 

The  fence  of  virtue  is  a  chief's  beft  caution  j 
And  the  firm  furety  of  my  people's  hearts 
Is  all  the  guard  that  e'er  ihall  wait  Guftavus. 

The  dedication  to  the  play,  addrsfled  to  the  uib« 
icribCrs,  gives  the  reader  to  underftand,  that  the  au-* 
thor  had  ^  ftudied  the  ancient  laws  of  his  country^ 
^  thoM^  not  converfant  with  her  prefent  political  ftate,' 
that  he  is  ^  a  friend  to  national  liberty  and  perfonal  free  - 

*  dom,'  (meaning  by  the  firft, '  a  ftate  refulting  from 

*  virtue  or  reafon  ruling  in  a  breaft  fuperior  to  appetite 

*  and  paflion,'  and,  by  the  laft,  ^  a  fecurity  arifing  from 

^  the  nature  of  a  well-ordered  conftitution,  for  thofe  ad-  • 

'  vantages 
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^  vant2^;es  and  privileges  that  each  man  has  a  right  t6 
'  by  contributing  as  a  member  to  the  weal  of  that  com- 

*  munity ;')  thcfe  declarations  are  interfperfed  with  re- 
fie6tions  on  the  lord-chamberlain,  and  a  complaint 
that  his  treatment  of  the  author  *  was  Angular  and  un- 

*  precedented  j'  after  which  follows  an  effufion  of  patri- 
otic fentimcnts  ferving  to  fhew/that  a  monarch  or  head 
q(  fuch  a  conftitution  as  he  above  has  defcribed,  is 

*  fceptered  in  the  hearts  of  his  people/ 

Upon  odcafion  of  this  publication,  Johnfon  was  em- 
ployed by  one  Corbet,  a  bookfeller  of  fmall  note,  to 
take  up  the  caufe  of  this  injured  author,  and  he  did  it 
in  a  pamphlet,  intided,  *  A  Compleat  Vindication  of 

*  the  Licenfers  of  the  Stage  from  the  malicious  and 
'  fcandalous  aiperfions  of  Mr.   Brooke,  author   of 

*  Guftavus  Vafa/  4to.  1739. 

Criticifm  would  be  ill  employed  in  a  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  Marmor  Norfolcienfe,  and  the  Vindicati- 
on of  the  Licenfers :  in  general  it  may  fuffice  to  fay  that 
they  arc  both  ironical,  that  they  diiplay  neither  learn- 
ing nor  wit,  and  that  in  neither  of  them  is  there  to 
be  difcovered  a  fingle  ray  of  that  brightnefs  which 
beams  fo  ftrongly  in  the  •  author's  moral  and  po- 
litical effays.  Did  it  become  a  man  of  his  difcern- 
ment,  endowed  with  fuch  powers  of  reafoning  and 
eloquence  as  he  pofleffcd,  to  adopt  vulgar  preju- 
dices) or,  in  the  cant  of  the  oppofition,  to  damor 
againft  place-men,  and  penfioners  and  (landing  ar- 
mies ?  to  ridicule  the  apprehenfion  of  that  invafion 
in  favour  of  the  pretender,  which  himfelf,  but  a  few 
years  after  became  a  witnefs  to,  or  to  compare  the 
improbability  of  fuch  an  event  with  that  of  a  general 
infurreftion  of  all  who  were  prohibited  the  ufe  of  gin  ? 

Of 
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Of  all  the  modes  of .  fatire,  I  know  none  fo  feeble 
as  that  of  uninterrupted  irony.  The  reaibn  of  tiiis 
feems  to  be,  that  in  that  kind  of  writing  the  author  is 
compelled  to  ad^^ance  pofitions  which  no  reader  can 
think  he  believes,  and  to  put  queflions  that  can  be 
anfwered  in  but  one  way,  and  that  fiich  an  one  as 
thwarts  the  fcnfe  of  the  propounded  Of  this  kind  of 
interrogatories  the  pamphlet  I  am  fpeaking  of  feems 
to  be  an  example ;  ^  Is  the  man  without  penfion  or 
'  place  to  fulpeft  the  impartiality  or  the  judgment  of 

*  thofe  who  arc  entruftcd  with  the  adminiftration  of 

*  public  affairs?    Is  he,  when  the  law  is  notftriftly 

*  obferved  in  regard  to  him,  to  think  himfelf  aggrieved, 

*  to  tell  his  fentiments  in  print,  to  affert  his  claim  to 

*  better  ufage,  and  fly  for  redrefs  to  another  tri- 
'  bunal  ?' 

Who  does  not  fee  that  to  thefe  feveral  queries  the 
anfwer  muft  be  in  the  affirmative  ?  and,  if  fo,  the 
point  of  the  writer's  wit  is,  in  this  inftance,  blunted,  and 
his  argument  bafHed. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  mock  vindication  of  power, 
Johnfon  has  taken  a  wide  fcope,  and  adopted  all  the 
vulgar  topics  of  complaint  as  they  were  vented  weekly  - 
in  the  public  papers,  and  in  the  writings  of  Boling- 
broke,  flimfy  and  malignant  as  they  arc.  And  here  let 
me  note  a  curious  fophifm  of  that  fuperficial  thinker, 
which  I  remember  to  have  fecn  in  his  celebrated  Diflcr- 
tation  on  Parties ;  but  which,  not  having  the  book  by 
me,  I  cite  by  memory :  it  is  to  this  purpofe  :  ^  The 

*  advocates  of  the  minifter,*  fays  hisLordfhip,  ^defy  us 

*  tofhew,  that^  under  his  adminiftration,  any  infraftion 

*  had  been  made  of  the  original  contraft.*  To  this  we 
anfwer>  that  between  fuch  an  infraftion  and  the  lofs  of 

our 
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our  liberties,  diere  can  no  point  of  dme  inter^nei 
.  fuch  a  caufe  and  fuch  an  tSt&  being  fo  clofely  con« 
neAed,  that  we  cannot  fee  the  one  till  we  fed  tke 
other*  •««. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  oppofition  at  this  time,  and 
by  fuch  futile  arguments  as  the  above  were  the  filly 
people  of  three  kingdoms  deluded  into  a  belief,  that 
their  liberties  were  in  danger,  <and  that  nothing  could 
fave  this  coui^  from  impending  ruin,  and  that  the 
moll  formidable  of  all  the  evils  they  had  to  dread,  was 
the  continuance  of  the  then  adminiftration,  of  which 
they  had  nothing  worfe  to  fay  th^  that  they  hated  it. 

The  truth  is,  that  Johnlbn's  political  prejudices  were 
•a  mift  that  the  eye  of  his  judgment  could  not  penetrate : 
in  all  the  meafures  of  government  he  could  fee  nothing 
right ;  nor  could  he  be  convinced,  in  his  inveftives 
.ugainft  a  Handing  army,  as  the  Jacobites  afieded  to 
call  it,  that  the  peafantry  of  a  country  was  not  an  ade« 
quate  defence  againft  an  invafion  of  it  by  an  armed 
force.  He  almoft  aflertcd  in  terms,  that  the  fucceflion 
to  the  crown  had  been  illegally  interrupted,  and  that 
from  whig-politics  none  of  the  benefits  of  government 
could  beexpe£ted.  Hecouldbutjuft  endure  the  op- 
pofition to  the  minifter  becaufe  condu£led  on  whig 
principles  i  and  I  have  heard  him  fay,  that  during  the 
whole  coxufe  of  it,  the  two  parties  were  bidding  for 
the  people.  At  other  times,  and  in  the  heat  of  his  re* 
fentment,  I  have  heard  him  aflert,  that^  fince  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne,  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  admi- 
niftration  to  promote  to  ccclefiaftical  dignities  none 
but  the  moft  worthlefs  and  undcferving  men '.  nor 
would  he  then  exclude  from  this  bigotced  cenfure 
thofe  illuflfiouS'  divmes.  Wake,  Gibfon,  Sherlock, 
Butlerj  Herring,  Pearce,  and  leafi;  of  all  Hoadly  i 

in 
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In  competition  with  whom  he  would  fet  Hickes>  Brett, 
Lcflie,  and  others  of  the  nonjurors,  whofe  names  are 
tcarcely  how  rifmcmbcrcd.  From  hence  it  appears^ 
and  to  his  honour  be  it  faid,  that  his  principles  co^ 
operated  with  his  necef&ties,  and  th^t  the  prbftitution 
of  his  talents,  taking  the  term  in  one  and  that  its  worft 
lenfe,  could  not,  in  juftice,  be  imputed  to  him. 

But  there  is  another,  and  a  leis  criminal  fenie  of  the 
word  proftitution^  in  which,  in  common  with  all  who 
are  caUed  authors  by  profeflion,  he  may  be  faid  to  fland 
in  need  of  an  excufe.  When  Milton  wrote  the  Para« 
dife  Loft,  the  fum  he  received  for  the  copy  was  not  his 
motive,  but  was  an  adventitious  benefit  that  refulted 
from  the  excrcifc  of  Kis  poetical  faculty.  In  Johnfori's 
cafe,  as  well  in  the  inftances  above  given  as  almoft  all 
the  others  that  occurred  during  the  courfe  of  his  life, 
the  impulfe  of  genius  was  wanting  :  had  that  alohe 
operated  in  his  choice  of  fubjefh  to  write  on,  mankind 
would  have  been  indebted  to  him  for  a  variety  of  ori* 
ginal,  interefting  and  ufeful  compolitions }  and  tran* 
flations  of  (bme,  and  new  editions  of  others  of  thff 
ancient  authors.  The  truth  of  which  aflertion  I 
think  i  may  fafely  ground  on  a  Catalogue  of  publican 
tions  projeded  by  him  at  different  periods,  and  now  ly«- 
ing  before  me,  a  copy  whereof  is  given  below :  * 

Under 

••DiVlltlTT. 

'  A  (mall  book  of  precepts  tnd  dire£&ms  (bt  f^ety :  tlie  hint 
^  taken  from  the  directions  ill  the  [countefs  of]  *  MoiWi't'  [4;u|l]f ] 
«  exercife,  "» 

''  PBiLOiOpay«HisToiLT»  andLiTiHATViLB  in  general. 

*  Hiftory  of  Ctitidfm  as  it  relates  to  jndging  of  authors^  frovi\ 
*  Ariftotle  to  the  prefent  age.     An  account  of  the  rife  and  mr 
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Uhdet  this  notion  of  works  written  with  a  view  t0 
gain,  and  thofe  that  owe  their  exiftence  to  a  more  libe- 
ral motive^  a  diftinftion  of  literary  produdioos  arifea 

which 

*  provements  of  that  art ;  of  the  different  opinions  of  amhors  an<« 
'  cient  and  modem. 

'  Tranflation  of  the  Hiftory  of  Herodian, 

'  New  edidoQ  of  Fairfax's  Translation  of  Tailb»  w^  notesj 
•glofTary,  &c. 

'  Chaucer^  a  new  edition  of  him>  from  manufcripts  and  old  edi- 
'  tionSy  with  various  readings,  conjectures^  remarks  on  his  laa^ 
'  guage^  and  the  changes  it  had  undergone  from  the  earUeft  tsm^es 
'  to  his  a^e»  and  from  his  to  the  prefent^    WiUTnoles  explanatory 

*  of  cufbms>  Sec.  and  references  to  £occace  and  other  authors 
'  from  whom  he  has  borrowed,  with  an  account  of  the  liberties  ha 
'  has  taken  in  telling  the  (lories^  his  life^  and  an  exadl  etymologic 

*  cal  gloiTary. 

'  Ariilotle's  Rhetoric,  a  tranflation  of  it  into  Englifh. 

<  A  Collection  ofXetters,  tranflated  from  the  modern  writ^rs^ 

*  with  fome  account  of  the  feveral  authors. 

*  Oldham's  Poems,  with  notes  h^ftorical  and  critical* 
'  Rofcommon's  Poems,  with  notes. 

*  liives  of  the  Philoibphers,  written  with  a  polite  air,  in  fuch  a 
^  manner  as  may  divert  as  well  as  ipflrudt. 

'  Hiilory  of  the  Heathen  Mythology,  with  an  explication  of  the 
\  fables,  both  allegorical  and  hiftorical,  with  references  to  tht 

*  poets. 

'  Hiftory  of  the  Sute  of  Venice,  in  a  compendious  manner. 
'  Ariilotle's  Ethics,  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  them  with  notes. 

*  Geographical  Dictionary  from  the  French. 

'  Hierocles  upon  Pythagoras,  tranflated  into  Englifh,  perhaps* 

*  with  notes.     This  b  done  by  Norris. 

^  A  book  of  Letters  upon  all  kinds  of  fubjefts. 

<  Claudian,.  a  new  edition  of  his  w9rks,  cum  notis  variorum  iq 

*  the  manner  of  Burman. 

*  Tully's  Tufculan  QuefHons,  a  tranflation  of  them. 

*  Tully  de  Natura  Deorum,  'b.  tranflation  of  thofe  boc^s. 

'  Benzo's  New  Hiflory  of  the  New  AV^orld,  to  be  tranflated* 

*  Machiavcri  ljiftj>ry  of  Florence,  to  be  tranflated, 

^         '     '  ' '  Hiftory 
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which  Johnfon  would  never  allow  j  on  the  contrary, 
to  the  aftonilhment  of  myfelf  who  have  heard  him,  and 
mwy  others,  be  has  frequently  declared,  that  the 

only 

*  Hiflory  of  the  Revival  of  Learning  in  Europe,  containing  an 
'  account  of  whatever  contributed  to  the  reftoration  of  literature, 

*  fuch  as  controyeriies,  printing,  the  deifarudtion  of  the  Greek  em- 
'  pire,  the  encouragement  of  great  men,  with  the  lives  of  the  moft 
'  eminent  patrons,  and  moft  eminent  early  profefTors  of  all  kinds  of 
'  learning  in  different  countries. 

*  A  Body  of  Chronology,  in  verfe,  with  hiitoricai  notes. 

'  A  table  of  the  Spedators,  Tatlers,  and  Guardians^  diftinguiihed 

*  by  figures  into  fix  degrees  of  value,  with  notes  giving  the  reaibn« 
'  of  preference  or  degradation. 

'  A  Cdle£Hon  of  Letters  from  Englifh  authors,  with  a  preface 
'  giving  ibme  account  of  the  writers,  with  reafons  for  feledion  and 
'  critidfm  upon  (tiles,  remarks  on  each*  letter,  if  nfeedfoi. 

*  A  CoUedion  of  Proverbs  from  various  languages :— Jan.  6-*^ 

•53. 

'  A  Diftionary  to  the  Common  Prayer  in  imitation  of  Calmet's 

*  Didionary  of  the  fiible.     March -'52. 

'  A  Colleton  of  Stories  and  Examples  like  thofe  of  Valerius 
«  Maximus.    Jan.  iO'*-53. 

'  From  ^lian,  a  volume  of  feled  Ibries,  perhaps  from  others, 

*  Jan.  28—53. 

'  CoUedion  of  Traveb,  Voyages,  Adventures,  and  Defcriptions 

*  of  Countries. 

<  Di^onary  of  Ancient  Hiftory  and  Mythology. 

<  Treatife  on  the  Study  of  Polite  Literature,  containing  the  hif-* 
'  tory  of  learning,  directions  for  editions,  commentaries,  &c. 

*  Maxims,  Charadiers  and  Sentiments,   after  the  manner  of 

*  Bruyere,  coUeded  out  of  ancient  authors,  particularly  the  Greek» 
<  with  Apophthegms. 

<  Clafiical  Mifcellanies^  SeleA  Tranflations  froin  aiKient  Greek 
«  and  Latin  authors. 

'  Lives  of  illuftrious  perfbns,  as  well  of  the  active  as  the  learned, 

*  in  imitation  of  Plutarch. 

<  Judgment  of  the  learned  upon  Englifh  authors* 
'  Poetical  pidionary  of  the  Englifh  tongue.  , 

G  2    '  "      *  ConTidcrations 
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only  true  and  genumc  nnotive  to  the  writing  of  books 
was  the  alTurance  of  pecuniary  profit.  Notwithftanding 
the  boldnefs  of  this  affertion,  there  are  but  few  that 
can  be  perfuaded  to  yield  to  it  j  and,  after  all,  the  beft 
apology  for  Johnfon  will  be  found  to  confift  in  his 
want  of  a  profcflion,  the  preflure  of  his  neceflities,  and 
the  example  of  fuch  men  as  Caftalio,  Gefner,  and  Sal- 
mafius,  among  foreigners ;  and  Fuller,  Howcl^ 
L'Eftrange,  Dryden,  Chambers,  and  Hume^  not  to 
mention  others  now  living,  among  ourfelves. 

The  principle  here  noted  was  not  only  in  the  above 
inftance  avowed  by  Johnfon,  but  feems  to  have  been 
wrought  by  him  into  a  habit.  He  was  jiever  greedy 
of  money,  but  without  money  could  not  be  ftimu- 
lated  to  write.  I  have  been  told  by  a  clergyman  of 
feme  eminence  with  whom  he  had  been  long  ac- 
quainted, that,  being  to  preach  on  a  particular  occa- 
fion,  he  applied,  as  others  under  a  like  neceflity  had 
fiequently  done,  to  Johnfon  for  help.    *  I  will  write  a 

' ,  Coniiderations  upon  the  prdent  fbte  of  London. 
'  Colle^ion  of  Epigrams,  with  notes  and  obfervations. 

*  Obfervations  on  the  Engliih  languagej,  relating  to  words, 
'  phrafes^  and  modes  of  Speech. 

*  Minutix  Literarixj  Mifceilaneoiis  rcfledtbns,  criticifins,  em«Q«* 
'  dations,  notes. 

*  Hiflory  of  the  Conftitution. 

'  Comparifon  of  Philofophical  and  Chriflian  Mor^ity  by  ftn^ 
<  teiices  coUeded  from  the  moralifts  and  fathers. 
'  Plutarch's  Lives  in  Eaglifh>  \\ith  notes. 

'  Poetry  and  works  of  Imagination. 

*  Hymia  to  Ignorance. 

*  The  Palace  of  Sloth— a  vifion. 

*  Coluthnsj  to  be  tran dated. 
'  Prejudice— a  poetical  cflay, 

*  The  Palaco  of  Nonfenfc— a  vifion.* 

^  icrmoa 
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*  fciTOon  for  thee,'  faid  Johnfon,  *  but  thou  muft  pay 

*  me  for  it/ 

Yetivas  he  not  fo  indiiFerent  to  the  fubjeAs  that  he 
was  rcquefted  to  write  on,  as  at  any  time  to  abandon 
cither  his  religious  or  political  principles.  He  would 
no  more  have  put  his  name  to  an  Arian  or  Socinian 
trad  than  to  a  defence  of  Atheifm.     At  the  time  when 

*  Faftion  Detefted  *  came  out,  a  pamphlet  of  which 
the  late  lord  Egmont  is  now  generally  underftood  to 
have  been  the  author,  Ofborne  the  bookfeller,  held 
out  to  him  a  ilrong  temptation  to  anfwer  it,  which  he 
refufed,  being  convinced,  as  he  alTured  me,  that  the 
charge  contained  in  it  was  made  good,  and  that  the 
argument  grounded  thereon  was  unaniwerable. 

Indeed  whoever  pcrufes  that  mafterly  performance 
muft  be  convinced  that  a  fpirit  fimilar  to  that  which 
induced  the  Ifraelites,  when  under  the  conduft  of  their 
wife  legiflator,  to  cry  out'  *  Ye  take  too  much  upon  ye,* 
is  the  moft  frequent  motive  to  oppofition,  and  that 
whoever  hopes  to  govern  a  free  people  by  reafon,  is 
miftaken  in  his  judgment  of  human  nature.  *  He,' 
fays  Hooker,  *  that  goeth  about  to  perfuade  a  people 

*  that  they  are  not  well  governed,  (hall  never  want  atten- 

*  tive  and  favourable  hearers  :*  and  the  fame  author  fpeak- 
ing  of  legiflation  in  general,  delivers  this  as  his  fenti- 
mcnt :  *  Laws  politic  ordained  for  external  order  and 
^  regimen  amongft  men  are  never  framed  as  they  fhould 

*  tK\  unlefs  prefuming  the  will  of  man  to  be  obftinate, 

*  rebellious  and  avcrfe  from  all  obedience  unto  the  (a- 

*  cred  laws  of  his  nature  :  In  a  word,  unlefs  prefuming 
'  man,  in  regard  of  his  depraved  mind,  little  better  than 

*  a  wild  beaft,they  do  accordingly  provide,  notwithftand- 

*  ing,  fo  to  frame  his  outward  aftionsas  that  they  be  no 
f  hindrance  uwo  tli&common  good,  for  which  focietics 

G^  *  were 
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^  were  inftituted.  Unlefs  they  do  this  diey  are  not  per- 
'  fcft/  Ecclcf.  Pol.  Lib.  I.  Scft.  i.  Ibid.  Seft.  lo. 

That  thefe  were  the  fentiments  of  Johnfon  alfo,  I  am 
warranted  to  fay,  by  frequent  declarations  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  which  I  have  heard  him  make  j  and  to  thefc 
I  attribute  it,  that  he  ever  after  acquiefced  in  the  mea- 
fures  of  government  through  the  fucceflion  of  admi- 
niifarations. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  account  above 
given  of  Savage,  that  the  friends  of  that  ill-ftarred  man 
had  fet  on  foot  a  fubfcription  for  his  fupport,  and  that 
Swanfea  was  the  place  they  had  fixed  on  for  his  refi- 
dence :  the  fame  was  completed  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1739.  Johnfon  at  that  time  lodged  at  Greenwich, 
and  there  parted  with  that  friend  and  companion  of  his 
midnight  rambles,  whom  it  was  never  his  fortune  agdn 
to  fee.  The  event  is  antedated  in  the  poem  of  *  Lon- 
don'; but  in  every  particular,  except  the  difference  of  a 
year,  what  is  there  faid  of  the  departure  of  Thales  muft 
be  underftood  of  iSavage,  and  looked  upon  as  true 
hiftory.  In  his  life  of  Savage,  Johnfon  has  mentioned 
the  circumftances  that  attended  it,  and  deplored  this; 
feparatlon  as  he  would  have  done  a  greater  misfortune 
than  it  proved :  that  it  was,  in  reality,  none,  may  be 
inferred  from  Savage's  inability,  arifing  from  his  cir^ 
cumftances,  his  courfe  of  life,  and  the  laxity  of  his 
mind,  to  do  good  to  any  one  :  it  is  rather  to  be  fuf- 
pe<5ted  that  his  example  was  contagious,  and  tended  tq 
confirm  Johnfon  in  his  indolence  and  thofe  other  evil 
habits  which  it  was  the  labour  of  his  life  to  conquer. 
They  who  were  witneffes  of  Johnfon's  perfcvering 
temperance  in  tlie  article  of  drinking,  for,  at  leaft,  the 
latter  half  of  his  life,  will  fcarcely  believe  that,  diaring 
fatt  of  the  former,  he  was  a  lover  of  wine,  £hat  he  not 
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only  indulged  himfelf  in  the  ufe  of  it  when  he  could 
procure  it,  but,  with  a  reflex  delight,  contemplatecf 
the  aft  of  drinking  it,  with  all  the  circumftances  that 
fender  it  grateful  to  the  palate  or  pleafing  to  the  eye  r 
in  the  language  of  Solomon  *  he  looked  upon  the  wine 
^  when  it  was  red,when  it  gave  his  colour  in  the  cup, 
^  and  when  it  moved  itfelf  aright  */  In  contradiftioix  * 
to  thofe,  who,  having  a  wife  and  children,  prefer 
domeftic  enjoyments  to  thofe  which  a  tavern-  affords, 
I  have  heard  him  afTcrt,  that  a  tavern- chair  was  the^ 
throne  of  human  felicity. — 'Asfbon,'  faid  he,'asl  enter 
'  the  door  of  a  tavern,  I  experience  an  oblivion  of  care,'  ' 
'  and  a  freedom  from  folicitude  f :  when  I  am  feated,  I 
, '  find,the  matter  courteous,  and  the  fervants  obfequious 
*  to  my  call  j  anxious  to  know  and  ready  to  fupply  my 
'  wants  :  wine  there  exhilarates  my  (pirits,  and  prompts 
^  me  to  free  converfation  and  an  interchange  of  difcourfe 
^  with  thofe  whom  I  moft  love :  I  dogmatife  and  am 
^  contradicted,  and  in  this  conflift  of  opinions  and  fen- 
^j^timents  I  find  delight.' 

How 

•  Proverbs,  chap,  xjoii.  v.  31. 

f  It  is  wQrthy  of  remark  by  thofe  who  are  curious  in  obferving 
fufloms  and  modes  of  living,  how  little  thefe  houfesof  entertain- 
psent  ar^  now  freqtiented,  and  what  a  diminution  in  their  number 
has  been  experienced  in  London  and  Weftminfter  in  a  period  of 
about  forty  years  backward.  The  hiftory  of  taverns  in  this  country 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Hen.  IV.  for  fo  ancient  is  that 
oH  the  Boar's  Head  i]>  Eaflcheap,  the  rendezvous  of  Prince  Henry 
and  his  lewd  companions,  as  we  learn  from  Shakefpeare.  Of  little 
lc&  antiquity  is  the  White  Hart  without  Bi(hop's-gate,  which  now 
bears  in  the  fix>nt  of  it  the  date  of  its  eredtion,  1480. 

Anciently  there  flood  in  Old  Palace^yard,  Wef^nfler>  a  tavern 
known  by  the  fign  of  the  White  Rofe,  the  fymbol  of  the  York 
^£tion.    It  was  near  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  behind  the  high  altaf   ^ 
pf  ^c  abbey-church.  Together  with  that  chapel  it  was,  in  1503, 

G  4 '  pulled 
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How  far  hi$  converfacions  with  Savage  might  ifiducc 
him  thus  to  delight  in  tavcrn-focicty,  which  is  often 
a  temptation  to  greater  enormities  than  excellive  drinlcT 
ing>  cannot  now  be  known  j  nor  would  it  anfwer  any  goo4 
purpofeto  enquire.  Itmay,nevertheJefs,beconjeftured, 
that  whatever  habits  he  had  contra(5Ved  of  idlenefs,  neg- 
lc6t  of  his  perfon,  or  indifference  in  the  choice  of  his. 
company,  received  po  correftion  or  check  from  fuch  an 
example  as  Savage's  condu<5t  held  forth  i  and  farther  it 
is  conj^ftufed,  that  he  would  have  bccq  lefs  trpuble4 
with  thgfc  j-cfleftions^  which*  in  his  lateft  hours,  arc 
known  tQ  h^vc  given  him  uneafinefs,  had  he  never  be- 
come acquainted  withone  fo  loofe  in  his  morals,  and 
fo  well  acquainted  with  the  vices  of  the  town  as  thi§ 
man  appears  to  have  been.  We  are  to  remember  tha^ 
Johnfon  was,  at  this  time,  a  hufband  :  can  it  therefore 
be  fuppofed  that  the  fociety  of  fuch  a  man  as  Savage 
had  any  tendency  to  improve  him  in  the  cxcrcife  of  the 
domeftic  virtues  ?  nay  rather  we  muft  doubt  it,  and 

palled  doWn»  and  on  the  fcite  of  both  was  ercfled  the  chapel  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.  At  the  reftoradon,  the  Cavaliers  and  other 
adherents  to  the  royal  party>  for  joy  of  that  event  were  for  a  time 
inceilantly  drunk ;  and  from  a  picture  of  their  manners  in  Cowley's 
comedy,  Cutter  of  Colen^an-flreet,  muA  be  fuppofed  t()  h^v^  g|«atl}c 
contributed  to  the  increafe  pf  taverns.  When  iHit  frenzy  of  the 
times  was  abated^  uverns>  efpecially  thofe  zhoa%  the  Exchange, 
became  places  for  the  tranfa^on  of  almoft  all  manner  of  bufi« 
neis :  there  accounts  were  fettled^  conveyances  executed^  and  there 
attorniesfatf  as  at  inns  in  the  country  on  market  days,  to  receive 
their  clients.  In  that  fpace  near  the  Royal  Exchange  which  is 
cncompafTed  by  Lombard,  Gracechurch,  part  of  Bifliop's-gate  and 
Threadneedle  Ibeets,  the  number  of  taverns  was  not  fy  few  a^ 
twenty,  and  on  the  fcite  of  the  Bank  there  ftood  four.  At  the 
Crown,  which  was  one  of  them,  it  was  not  unufual  in  a  morning  to 
draw  a  butt  of  mountain^  a  hundied  and  twenty  gallons,  ia 
gilli. 

afcribQ 
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afcrijbc  to  an  indifference  in  the  difchai^e  of  them, 
ariliftg  from  their  no<^rnal  excurfions^  the  incident  of 
a  temporary  reparation  of  Johnfbn  from  his.  wifcj 
which  foon  took  place,  and  that,  while  he  was  in  a 
lodging  in  Fleet  ilreet,  ihe  was  harboured  by  a  friend 
near  the  Tower.  It  is  true  that  this  feparation  con- 
tinued but  a  fhort  time,  and  that  if  indeed  his  afieftion, 
at  that  initant,  was  alienated  from  her, it  foon  returned; 
for  his  attachment  to  her  appears,  by  a  variety  of  notes 
and  memorandums  concerning  hef  in  books  ^that  Ae 
was  accuftomed  to  read  in,  now  in  my  cuftody,  to  have 
been  equal  to  what  it  ought  to  be :  nay  Garrick  would 
often,  rifque  offending  them  both,  by  mimicking  his 
mode  of  gallantry  and  his  uxorious  behaviour  towards 
her. 

The  little  profit,  or  indeed  reputation,  that  accrued 
to  Johnfbn  by  the  writing' of  political  pamphlets,  led 
him  to  think  of  other  cxercifes  for  his  pen*  He  had, 
fo  early  as  1734,  Iblicitcd  employment  of  Cavej  but 
Cave's  correfpondents  were  {o  numerous  that  he  had 
little  for  him  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1738, 
when  Johnfon  conceived  a  thought  of  enriching  the 
Magazine  with  a  biographical  article, '  and  wrote  for  it 
the  Life  of  Father  Paul,  an  abridgement,  as  it  feema 
to  be,  of  that  life  of  him  which  Johnfbn  intended  ta 
have  prefixed  to  his  tranflation  of  the  Hiflory  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  motive  to  this  and  other  exer- 
tions of  the  fame  talent  in  the  lives  of  Boerhaave,  Blake, 
Barretier,  and  other  eminent  perfons,  was  his  wantSj 
which  at  one  time  were  fo  prefling  as  to  induce  hiii^ 
in  a  letter  to  Cave,  hereinbefore  inferted,  to  intimate 
fo  him  that  he  wanted  a  dinner. 

Johnfbn 
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Johnfon  who  was  -  never  deficient  in  gratitude,  for 
the  affiftance  which  he  received  from  Cave  became  his 
£riend  ^  and,  what  was  more  in  Cave's  eftimation  than 
^7  perlbnal  attachment  whatever,  a  friend  to  his  Ma- 
gazine^  for  he  being  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  contro* 
Tperiy  with  a  knot  of  bookfellers  the  proprietors  of  a 
fival  publication,  the  London  Magazine,  Johnlbif 
^rote  aad  ^dreflfed  to  him  the  following  Qde ; 

Ad    URBANu^f 

< 

y rbanc,  nullis  fefle  laboribus, 
Urbane,  nullis  vifte  calumniis, 
Cui  fronte  fertum  in  erudita 
Perpetuo  yiret  et  virebit. 

Quid  pnoliatur  gens  imitantium^ 
Quid  et  minetur,  foUicitus  parumj, 
Vacare  foUs  perge  mufis 

Juxtaanimo  ftudiifque  felix. 

Linguae  procacis  plumbea  fpicula, 
Fidens,  fuperbo  frange  filcntio ; 
Viftrix  per  obftantes  catervas 
Sedulitas  animofa  tendet, 

Intende  ncrvos  fortis  inanibus 
Rifurus  olim  nifibus  iEmuli ; 
Intende  jam  nervos,  habebis  ~^ 
Participes  opcrae  Caiiioenas. 

Non  uUa  mufis  pagina  gratior 
Quam  quae  feveris  ludicra  jungerc 
Novit  fatigatamque  nugis 
Utilibus  recreare  mentem. 

Xexcnt© 
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Texente  nymphis  fertaLycoridc 
Rofas  ruborcm  fie  viola  adjuvat 
Immifta,  fie  Iris  refulget 
^thcrcis  variata  fucis. 

It  wa^  publifiied  in  the  Magazine  for  March  173^^ 
9nd  imitated  in  the  following  ftanzas  in  th^t  for  the 
month  of  May  following: 

Hail  Urban !  indefatigable  man> 
Unwearied  yet  by  all  thy  ufeful  toil ! 

Whom  num'rous  flanderers  aifault  in  vain  } 
Whom  no  bafc  calumny  can  put  to  foil. 

But  ftill  the  laurel  on  thy  learned  brow 

Flourifhes  fair>  and  fhall  for  ever  grow. 

What  mean  the  fervile  imitating  crew. 
What  their  vain  bluft'ring,  and  their  empty  noifej 

Ne'er  feek  :  but  ftill  thy  noble  ends  purfuc, 
Unconquer'd  by  the  rabble's  venal  voice.    .     ^ 

Still  to  the  mufe  thy  ftudious  mind  apply, 

Happy  in  temper  as  in  induftry. 

The  fenfelefs  fneerings  of  an  haughty  tongue. 
Unworthy  thy  attention  to  engage. 

Unheeded  pafs :  and  tho'  they  mean  the,e  wrong. 
By  manly  filence  difappoint  their  rage. 

Afliduous  diligence  confounds  its  foes, 

Refiftlefs,  tho'  malicious  crouds  oppofc. 

Exert  thy  powers^  nor  flacken  in  the  courfe. 
Thy  fpotlefs  fame  fhall  quafli  all  faife  reports : 

Exert  thy  powers,  nor  fear  a  rival's  force. 
But  thou  fhalt  fmile  at  all  his  vain  efforts  : 

Thy  labours  fhall  be  crown'd  with  large  fucceli  j 

The  mufc's  aid  thy  magazine  fti*ll  blels. 

No 
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Nb  pagfc  more  grateful  to  th'  harmonious  nine 
Than  that  wherein  thy  labours  we  furvey  : 

Where  folemn  themes  in  fuller  fplendor  Ihine^ 
(Delightful  mixture,)  blended  with  the  gay. 

Where  in  improving,  various  joys  we  find, 

A  welcome  refpite  to  the  wearied  mind. 

Thus  when  the  nymphs  in  fome  fair  verdant  mead. 
Of  various  flow'rs  a  beauteous  wreath  compoie. 

The  lovelyviolet's  azure-painted  head 
Adds  luftre  to  the  crimfoh-bluihing  rofe. 

Thus  iplendid  Iris,  with  her  varied  dye. 

Shines  in  the  aether,  and  adorns  the  <ky« 

May  12, 1738.  BRITONT. 

The  provocation  that  gave  rift  to  this  furious  con- 
teftj  as  it  will  prefently  appear  to  have  been^  was 
the  inqreafing  demand  for  Cave's  publication,  and 
the  check  it  gave  to  the  fale  of  its  rival,  which  at 
one  time  was  fo  great  as  to  throw  back  no  fewer 
than  feventy  thoufand  copies  on  the  hands  of  the  pron 
prietors.  To  revenge  this  injury,  the  confederate 
bookfellers  gave  out,  that  Sylvanus  Urban,  whom,  for 
no  conceivable  reafon,  they  dignified  with  the  appel- 
lation of  Doittor,  was  become  mad,  afligmng  as  the 
caufe  of  his  infanity,  his  publication  in  the  Magazine 
of  fundry  mathematical  problems,  cffays  and  queftions 
on  abftrufc  fubjefts,  fent  him  by  many  of  his  learned 
correlpondents.  Cave  who  for  fome  months  had  been 
rebutting  the  calumnies  of  his  adverfaries,  and  that 
with  fijch  iliccefs  as  provoked  them  to  the  outrage 
above-mentioned,  now  felt  that  he  had  them  at  mercy. 
With  that  fagacity  which  we  frequendy  obfcrve,  bvt 
wonder  at  in  men  of  flow  parts,  he  fccmcd  to  ^tici^ 
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|>ate.  the  advice  contained  in  the  fecond  and  third 
ftanzas  of  Johnfon's  ode,  and  forbore  a  reply* 
though  noc  his  revenge,  which  he  gratified  in  foch 
a  manner  as  fecms  to  abfolve  him  from  the  guplt  ixa^ 
putable  in  moft  cafes  to  that  paflTion ;  this  he  did  bj 
inferting  as  an  article  of  public  intelligence  in  his 
Hiftorical  Chronicle  for  the  month  of  February  1738, 
the  following  paragraph:  <'  Monday  ao.  About  8 
'^  o'clock  the  famous  Dr.  Urban,  having  fome  time 
'^  paft  been  poflefled  with  a  violent  frenzy,  broke 
^'  loofe  from  his  nurfe,  and  run  all  through  the  Greets 
^'  of  London  and  Weftminfter  diftributing  quack 
'<  bills,  fwearing  he  would  go  vifit  his  beautiful 
'<  Garden  of  Eden ;  raving  agaii^  Comasm  Senjt  \  and 
'^  the  LoiKi<yi  Magazine,  and  iinging  a  mad  fong  £et 
"  to  mufic  by  Potcr  the  Wild  Youth  j  but  being  at 
'^  laft  fecured,  was  conveyed  to  his  lodgings  in  Moor- 
*^  fields,  where  he  continues  uttering  horrid  impreca- 
''  tions  againft  feveral  bookfellers  and  printers.  'Tis 
'*  thought  diis  poor  man's  misfortune  is  owing  to  his 
having  lately  perplexed  himfelf  with  biblical  quefiiMj, 
i^tbematkal  frablems^  ajtronomical  equations^  and 
'<  loethods  CO  find  the  longitude."  —  ^  This  filljpara^ 

*  graph y  andjucb  like  buffoonery ^  injerted  in  the  newi^ 

*  f^^^  ^^  ^^^  charge  of  the  proprietors  of  tie  London 

*  Magazine,  is  all  the  an/wer  given  to  the  remarks  on  their 
f  inimitabkprefaceyjomepajfages  of  which  are  quoted  in  the 
'  beginning  of  this  magazine  f  /  The 

^  A  party  paper  fo  indtlecL 

f  la  the  courfe  of  many  years  obfiuration  I  am  abk  to  re- 
colled  one,  and  only  one,  iiiftance  of  thu  method  of  treating 
a  fc^rTilotts  adveriary.  An  ingenious  mechanic,  of  the  name  of 
Ncwlham,  who  with  the  affiflance  of  the  M^e  Dr.  Defaguliers, 
WA  l&ade  ;nan^  (oofidcrable  iof  ro^ements  in  the  confin  dion  of 

engines 
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The  publication  in  the  manner  above-meationedi 
of  this  fenielefs  and  malignant  fiftion>  ^d  the  care 
«id  attention  of  Cave  in  the  compilation  of  his  maga* 
2ine,^  together  with  the  afliftance  he  received  from  a 
variety:  of  ingenious  and  learned  correfpondents,  ena- 
bled him  in  a  fhbrt  time  to  triumph  over  his  rivals^ 
and  increafed  the  &}e  thereof  to  a  number  that  no 
other  could  ever  equal. 

It  was  no  part  of  Cave's  original  defign  to  give  the 
debates  in  either  houfe  of  parliament,  but  the  oppofi^ 
tion  to  the  minifter,  and  the  fpirit  that  conducted  it^ 
had  excited  in  the  people  a  great  eagernefs  to  know 
what  was  going  forward  in  both,  and  he  knew  that 
to  gratify  that  defire  was  to  encrcafe  the  demand  for 
his  pamphlet.  Indeed  the  experiment  had  already 
been  made,  for  the  Ipeeches  in  parliament  had  for 
fome  time  been  given  in  the  Political  State  of  Great 
Britain,  a  publication  above  ipoken  of,  apd  though 
drawn  up  by  perfons  no  way  equal  to  fuch  an 
undertaking,  were  well  received.  Thefe  for  the  moft 
part  were  taken  by  ftealth,  and  were  compiled  from 
the  information  of  liileners  and  the  under-ofEcers  and 
door-keepers  of  either  houfe ;  but  Cave  had  an  intereft 

en^nes  for  cxdnguifliihg  &ics,  iiad  obtained  a  patent  for  one  in 
particular  which  conjoined  in  one  and  the  fame  machine  th^ 
a^ve  powers  of  both  the  hands  and  feet :  an  ignorant  and  im^ 
pudent  pretender  invaded  his  right,  and  the  more  to  exafperate 
him»  wrote  with  his  own  hand  and  fubfcribed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Newiham,  made  up  of  the  fouled  abufe  and  a  difcuflion  of  the 
principles  of  mechanics  in  language,  which  for  its  nonfenfe  and 
bad  fpelling  conveyed  no  ideas.  Mr.  Newfham  printed  and 
difperfed  fome  thouiand  copies  verbatim  et  literatim  of  this  letter, 
and  without  a  iingle  remark  thereon  funk  the  reputation  of  his 
advcrfary  fo  low  as  ever  after  to  be  irretrievable. 
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with  ibme  of  the  members  of  bothj  arifing  from  an 
emplo^tnent  he  hdd  in  the  poft-office,  that  of  infpeftof 
of  ^e  frankft>  which  not  onlyg»ve  him  the  privilege  of 
fending  his  letters  free  of  poftage,  but  an  atquaintmce 
witlH  and  occafkxis  of  aCcefs  to  many  of  them. 

Of  this  advantage  he  was  too  good  a  judge  of  hit 
town  interdt  not  to  avail  himfdf*  He  therefore  de** 
termined  to  gratify  his  readers  with  as  much  of  tha 
kind  of  intelligence  as  he  Could  procure  and  it  was 
fafe  to  communicate  t  his  refelution  was  to  freqnent 
the  two  houfes  whenever  an  important  ckbate  waa 
likely  to  come  on,  and  from  fuch  exprelGons  and  par* 
oculars  in  the  courfe  thereof  as  could  be  collt£bed  and 
retained  in  memory,  to  give  the  vguments  on  either 
fide.  This  rcfolution  he  put  into  pradice  in  July 
^736*  His  method  of  proceeding  isvarioufly  reported ; 
but  I  have  been  inforaied  by  fome  who  were  much  about 
him,  that  taking  with  him  a  friend  or  two,  he  found  means 
to  procure  for  them  and  himfelf  admiffion  into  the 
gallery  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  or  to  fomc  con- 
cealed ftation  in  the  other,  and  that  then  they  pri- 
vately took  down  notes  of  the  feveral  Ipeeches,  and 
the  general  tendency  and  fubftance  of  the  arguments. 
Thus  furnifhed.  Cave  and  his  aflbciates  would  adjourn 
to  a  neighbouring  tavern,  and  compare  and  adjuft  their 
notes,  by  means  whereof  and  the  help  of  their  memo- 
ries, they  became  enabled  to  fix  at  leaft  the  fubftance 
of  what  they  had  (o  lately  heard  and  remarked. 

The  reducing  this  crude  matter  into  forni,  waa 
the  work  of  a  future  day  and  of  an  abler  hand,  viz% 
Guthrie,  the  hiftorian,  a  Writer  for  the  bookfcllers, 
whom  Cave  retained  for  die  purpofe :  the  fpeechcs 
thus  compofed  were  given  monthly  to  the  public, 

and 
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and  perufed  and  red  widi  great  eagernefs ;  thofe  itiui 
contemi^ated  them  thought  thqr  difcoyered  in  diem 
not  Arierely  the  poKtical  principles^  but  the  ftile  and 
manner  of  the  fpeaker ;  the  fad  is^  that  there  Was  litde 
difcrimination  of  the  latter  between  the  ipeechesof  the 
beft  and  the  worft  orators  in  either  aflembly^  and  in 
moft  inftances  the  perfbns  to  whom  they  were  afcribed 
were  here  made  to  ipeak  with  more  eloquence  and 
even  propriety  of  didtion  than,  in  the  place  of  de- 
bate they  were  able  to  do  :  Sir  John  Barnard,  for 
inftance,  a  man  of  no  learning  or  reading,  and  who 
by  the  way  had  been  bred  a  quaker,  had  a  ftile  little 
better  than  an  ordinary  mechanic,  and  which  abounded 
with  fuch  phrafes  as,  if  fo  be — fet  cafe^— and — nobody 
more  fo— and  other  fuch  vulgarifms,  yet  was  he  made 
in  the  magazine  to  debate  in  language  as  coiref):  and 
polifhed  as  that  of  Sir  William  Wyndham  or  Mr* 
Pulteney ;  though  it  muft  be  confefled  that  {q  weighty 
was  his  matter  on  lubjefts  of  commerce,  that  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  as  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  was 
ufcd  to  fay,  that  when  he  had  anfwcred  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard, he  looked  upon  that  day's  bufinefs  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  to  be  as  good  as  oven 

The  vigorous  oppofition  to  the  minifter,  and  the 
nK>tion  in  both  houfes  of  the  thirteenth  of  February^ 
1 7  40- 1  to  remove  him,  were  a  new  aera  in  politics; 
and,  as  the  debates  on  that  occafion  were  wanner  than 
had  ever  th«n  b^^n  known,  the  drawing  them  up  re- 
quired. In  Cave's  opinion,  the  pen  of  a  more  nervous 
writer  than  he  who  had  hitherto  conduced  them. 
Johnfon,  who  in  his  former  publications  in  profe, 
had  given  no  very  favorable  fpecimens  of  ftile,  had  by 
this  time,  by  the  ftudy  of  thcbcftof  our  pldEnglifl^ 

writers. 
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writersi  fuch  as  Sir  Thomas  More,  Afcham,  Hooker^ 
Spenfcfi  archbifhop  Sandys,  Jewel,  Chillingworth, 
Hales,of  Eton,  and  others,  formed  a  new  one,  confifting 
in  original  phrafes  and  new  combinations  of  the  integral 
parts  of  fentences,  which,  with  the  infufion  of  words 
derived  from  the  Latin  and  accommodated  to  our 
idiom,  were  fuch  an  improvement  of  the  language 
as  greatly  tended  to  enrich  it :  Cave  therefore  thought 
him  a  fit  perfon  to  conduft  this  part  of  his  monthly 
publication,  and,  dlfmifllng  Guthrie,  committed  the 
care  of  it  to  Johnfon, 

Before  this  change  of  hands.  Cave  had  been  checked 
by  fome  intimations  from  the  clerks  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  that  his  printing  the  debates  had 
given  offence  to  the  fpeaker,  and  might  fubjefk 
him  to  cenfure  :  this  he,  for  fome  time,  regard- 
ed but  little,  relying  poflibly  upon  the  indulgence 
that  had  been  (hewn  as  well  to  the  publifhers  of  the 
Political  State  of  Great  Britain,  who  were  the  firft 
that  ventured  on  this  praftice,  as  to  himfelf ;  but  a 
refolution  of  the  houfe  at  length  gave  him  to  under- 
ftand,  that  it  would  be  prudence  in  him  to  defift  from 
it.  The  thought  of  putting  his  readers  on  fhort 
allo\tance  was  veryunpleafing  to  him,  and  this,  with 
the  apprebenfion  that  the  fale  of  his  Magazine  might 
be  affeded  by  the  omiflion.  of  a  kind  of  intelligence 
which  they  had  been  accuftomed  to,  drove  him  to 
many  contrivances  to  evade  the  prohibition,  out  of 
which  he  chofe  one  tliat  fcarce  any  man  but  himfelf 
would  have  thought  of:  it  was  the  giving  to  the  pub- 
lic the  debates  in  the  Britifli  fenate  under  a  fiftitious 
defignation.  Every  one,  he  knew,  was  acquainted 
with  Gulliver's  Travels ;  he  therefore,  in  his  magazine 

H  for 
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for  June  1738,  begins  the- month  by  feigning,  tha,t  thti 
debates  in  the  fenate  of  Magna  Lilliputia  were  then 
extant ;  and  referring  to  the  resolution  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  above-mentionedj  whereby  he  was  for- 
bidden to  infert  any  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Britifh  parliament,  he  pretend*  to  doubt  not  but  his 
readers  will  be  pieaied  with  the  inl^rtion  of  what  he 
calls  the  appendix  to  captain  Gulliver'^  account  of 
Lilliput,  in  their  room.  A  change  of  fictitious  for 
real  names  of  perfons,  countries,  and  provinces,  was 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  carrying  on  this  defign,  and 
^cordingly,  by  tranfpofing  the  letters  and  otherwife 
anagrammatizing  proper  names,  he  has,  through  the 
medium  of  nonfenfe,  given  light  to  that  which  he 
VOtdd  be  thought  to  conceal. 

Farther  to  aid  his  reader  as  to  the  names  of  coun- 
tries, Sec.  he  publilhed,  at  the  end  of  his  magazine 
for  1738,  afidtitious  propofal  for  printing,  by  fub- 
fcription,  a  work,  intitled,  Anagrammata  Rediviva, 
or  the  art  of  Compofing  and  refolving  anagrams,  with 
a  reference  to  the  bookfcUers,  agents,  and  matters  of 
jhips,  in  the  cities,  countries,  and  provinces  dicrein 
defcribed  by  barljarous  names  oppofcd  to  thofe  which 
they  are  meant  to  fignify :  he  alfo,  at  the  end  of  the 
magazines  for  1739,  ^740*  i74i>  1742,  and  I74J> 
gstve  a  lift  of  chriftian  and  furnames  pretendedly 
fynonimous,  forming  thereby  a  key  to  that  otherwife 
unintelligible  jargon  which  Cave,  by  this  fubterfuge, 
had  introduced  into  the  debates. 

The  proprietors  of  the  London  Magazine,  who  alfo 
gave  the  debates,  but  from  documents  lefs  authentic 
diari  thofo,  of  Cave,  compelled  by  the  fame  neceffity 

that 
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that  forced  him  to  this  artifice,  took  another  courfc : 
they  feigned  to  give  the  debates  in  the  Ronnan  feriate, 
and  by  adapting  Roman  names  to  the  feveral  fpccches, 
rendered  them  more  plaufible  than  they  appear  under 
Cave's  management. 

The  artifice  however  fucceeded  in  both  inftances : 
the  refolution  of  the  commons  was  never  enforced, 
and  the  debates  were  publifhed  with  impunity.  I 
will  not  difgrace  my  page  by  the  infertion  of  any  of 
thofe  barbarous  appellations  which  Cave  had  invented, 
and  ^ich,  I  dare  fay,  were  mufic  to  his  car ;  but 
content  myfelf  with  faying,  that  Guthrie  acquiefccd 
in  Cave's  fiftion  and  the  nonfenfe  which  it  involved, 
and  as  it  was  found  to  anfwer  its  end,  Johnfon  fcrupled 
not  to  adopt  it. 

The  debates  penned  by  Johnfon  were  not  only  more 
methodical  and  better  conneftedthan  thofe  of  Guthrie!^ 
but  in  all  the  ornaments  of  ftile  fuperior :  they  were 
written  at  thofe  feafons  when  he  was  able  to  raife  his 
imagination  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  fervour  as  bordered 
upon  enthufiafm,  which,  that  he  might  the  better  do, 
his  praftice  was  to  ftiut  himfclf  up  in  a  room  afligned 
him  at  St.  John's  gate,  td  which  he  would  not  fuffer 
any  one  to  approach,  except  the  compofitor  or  Cave's 
boy  for  matter,  which,  as  faft  as  he  compoftd  it,  he  * 
tiimbled  out  at  the  door. 

Never  were  the  force  of  reafoning  or  the  powers 
of  popular  eloquehce  more  evidently  dilplayed,  or 
the  arts  of  fophiftry  more  clearly  detefted  than  in 
thefe  animated  compofitions.  Nor  are  they  more 
worthy  of  admiration  for  thefe  their  excellencies  than 
for  that  peculiarity  of  language  which  difcriminates 

H2  the 
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the  debates  of  each  affcmbly  from  the  other,  and  the 
various  colouring  which  he  has  found  the  art  of  ^v- 
ing  to  particular  Ipceches.  The  charaftcriftic  of  the 
one  aflcmbly  we  know  is  Dignity;  the  privilege  of 
the  other  Freedom  of  Expreffion.  To  (peak  of  the 
firft,  when  a  member  thereof  endowed  with  wifdom, 
gravity,  ind  experience,  is  made  to  rife,  the  ftile 
which  Johnfon  gives  him  is  nervous,  his  matter 
weighty,  and  his  arguments  convincing;  and  when 
a  mere  popular  orator  takes  up  a  debate,  his  elo- 
quence is  by  him  reprefcnted  in  4  glare  of  falfe  rheto- 
ric, fpecious  reafoning,  an  afFeftation  of  wit,  and  2 
difpofition  to  trifle  with  fubjefts  the  moft  interefting. 
With  great  judgment  alfo  does  Johnfon  adopt  the 
unreftrained  oratory  of  the  other  houfe,  and  with  equal 
facility  imitate  the  deep-mouthed  rancour  of  Pultency, 
and  the  yelping  pertinacity  of  Pitt. 

As  an  illuftration  of  the  former  part  of  this  pofition, 
I  (hall  here  give  two  fpeeches,  the  one  of  the  lord- 
chancellor  Hardwicke  on  the  motion  of  lord  Car- 
teret for  an  addrefs  to  his  Majefty,  befeeching  him  to 
remove  Sir  Robert  Walpolfe  from  his  prefence  and 
councils  for  ever ;  and  the  other  of  lord  Chefterficld 
on  a  bill,  intitled  ^  An  a<5fc  for  repealing  certain 
^  duties  on  ^ipirituous  liquors^  and  on  licences  for 
«  retailing  the  fame,  and  for  laying  other  duties  on 
«'  fpirituous  liquors  and  on  licenfes  for  retailing  the 
<  faid  liquors/  That  of  lord  Hardwicke  is  as 
follows : 


*  My  Lords, 
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^  My  Lords^ 

*  Though  I  very  readily  admit  that  crimes  ought 
to  be  punilhed,  th^t  a  treacherous  adminiftration 
of  public  affairs  is  in  a  very  high  degree  criminal, 
that  even  ignorance,  where  it  is  the  confequcncc  of 
negled:,  deferves  the  jfevereft  animadverfion,  and 
that  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  this  houfe  to 
watdi  over  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  and  inform  his 
Msy efly  of  any  errors  committed  by  his  minlftcrs  j 
jti  I  am  far  from  being  convinced  cither  of  the 
juftice  or  ncceffity  of  the  motion  now  under  conli* 
deration. 

*  The  moft  flagrant  and  invidious  part  of  the  charge 
againft  the  right  honpurable  gentleman  appears  to 
confift  in  this,  that  he  has  engrofTed  an  exorbitant 
degree  of  power,  and  ufurped  an  unlimited  influence 
over  the  whole  fyftem  of  government,  that  he  dif- 
pofes  of  all  honours  and  preferments,  and  that  he  is 
not  only  firft  but  fole  minifter. 

^  But  of  this  boundlefs  ufurpation,  my  lords,  what 
proof  has  been  laid  before  you  ?  what  beyond  loud 
exaggerations,  pompous  rhetoric,  and  (jpecious 
appeals  to  common  fame  ?  common  fame  which  at 
leait  may  foaietimes  err,  and  which  though  it  may 
afford  fufficicnt  ground  for  fufpicion  and  enquiry, 
was  never  yet  admitted  as  conclufive  evidence, 
where  the  immediate  neceflities  of  the  public  did 
not  preclude  the  common  forms  of  examination, 
where  the  power  of  the  offender  did  not  make  it 
dangerous  to  attack  him  by  a  legal  profecution,  or 
^  where  the  conduft  of  the  accufcr  did  not  plainly 
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difcovcr  that  they  were  more  eager  of  b}ood  than  ©f 

*  juftice,  and  more  folicitous  to  dcftroy  than  to  con^ 
^  via.  • 

*  I  hope  none  of  thefe  circumftances,  my  lords^ 

*  can  -at  prefent  obftrudt  a  candid  and  deliberate  en- 

*  quiry  j  with  regard  to  the  public,  I  am  not  able  tq 
«  difcover  any  preffing  exigences  that  demand  4i  more 

*  compendious  method  of  proceeding  than  the  eftab- 

*  lifhed  laws  of  th?  land  and  the  wifdom  of  ouy 
'  anceftors  have  prcfcribed*    I  know  not  any  calamity 

*  that  will  be  aggravated,  nor  any  danger  that  wiU 

*  become  more  formidable  by  fufFering  this  queftion 

*  to  be  legally  tried*. 

^  Nor  is  there,  my  lordsj  in  the  circumftances  of 
^  the  perfon  accufed,  any  thing  that  can  incite  us  to.  9 

*  hafty  procefs,  for  if  what  is  alledged  by  the  noble . 

*  lords  is  not  exaggerated  beyond  the  truth,  if  he  is 
^  univerfally  detefted  by  the  whole  nation,  and  loaded 

*  with  execratiqns  by  the  public  vqice,  if  he  is  confi- 

*  dered  as  the  author  of  all  our  miferies  and  the 

*  fource  of  all  our  corruptions,  if  he  has  ruined  our 

*  trade  and  depreflcd  our  power,  impoyerifhed  the 

*  people  and  attempted  tQ  enflave  them,  there  is  at 
^  leaft  no  dagger  of  an  rnfurreftion  in  his  favour,  or 

*  any  probability  that  his  party  will  grow  ftronger  by 
^  delays.     For,  my  lords,  to  find  friends  in  adverfity 

*  and  affertofs  in  diftrefs,  is  only  the  prercigative  of 
^  innocence  and  virtue, 

f  The   gentleman  againft  whom,  this  formidable 

*  charge  is  drawn  up,  is,  I  think,  not  folpcdted  of  any 

*  intention  to  have  recourfe  cither  to  force  or  flight : 

*  he  has  always  appeared  willing  to  be  tried  by  the 
f  laws  pf  his  country,  and  to.  ftand  an  impartial  ex- 

^  amiiiatioi\; 
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^  amination ;  he  neither  oppofes  nor  ehidcs  enquirj^ 

*  neither  6ics  from  juftice  nor  defies  it. 

*  And  yet  lefs,  my  lords,  can  I  fufpeft,  that  thofc- 
'  by  whom  he  is  accufed  aft  from  ^ny  motive  that  may 
'  infliienee  them  to  defire  a  feotence  not  fupported  by 
'  evidence  or  conformable  to  truth,  or  that  they  can 
'  wifh  the  ruin  of  any  man  whofe  crimes  are  not  no^ 

*  torious  and  flagrant,  that  they  perfecute  from  pri-» 
lice,  or  i^ndieavour  to  exalt  themfelves  by  the 
lother,. 
IS  therefore,  my  lords,  enquire  before  wc 

Tine,  and  fuflfer  evidence  to  precede  our  icn*- 
tence.  The  cha^,  if  it  is  juft,  muft  be  by  iti  own 
'  nature  eafily  proved,  and  tha^  no  proof  is  brought 
'  may  perhaps  be  fufficient  to  inake  us  fuipeft  that  it 

*  is  not  juft. 

^  For,  my  lords,  what  is  the  evidence  of  commoA 
^  fame^  which  has  been  fo  much  exalted  and  fb  confix 

*  dently  produced  ?  Poes  not  every  man  fee,  that  OA 
'  fuch  occafions  two  queftions  may  be  aiked^  of  which 
^  perhaps  neidier  can  eafUy  be  anfwered,  and  which  yet 
^  muft  both  be  refolved  before  commop  fame  can  be 
^  admitted  as  a  proof  of  fafts^? 

'  It  is  firft  to  be  enquired,  my  lords,  whether  the 
^  reports  of  fame  are  neceflarily  or  even  probably  true, 
'  A  queftion  very  intricate  and  diflfufive,  entangled 
'  with  a  thoufand  and  involving  a  thoufand  diftinfti** 
'  ons  : — a  queftion,  of  which  it  may  be  faid,  that  a 
^  man  may  very  plauiibry  maintain  either  fide,  and  of 
^  which,  perhaps,  after  months  or  years  wafted  in  dif< 
^  putation,  no  other  decifion  can  be  obtained  than 
'  what  is  obvious  at  the  firft  view^  that  they  are 
^  often  tnie  and  often  falfe,  and  therefore  can  only 
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*  be  grounds  of  enquiry,  not  reafons  of  detcrmina- 

*  tion, 

*  But  if  it  appear,  my  lords,  that  this  oracle  cannot 

*  be  deceived,  we  are  then  to  enquire  after  another 

*  difficulty,  VIC  are  to  enquire.  What  is  fame  ? 

*  Is  fame,  my  lords,  that  fame  which  cannot  err,  a 
'  report  that  flies  on  a  fudden  through  a  nation,  of 
'  which  no  man  can  difcovcr  the  origii 

*  blaft  of  rumour  that  inRames  or  intir 

*  pie,  and  obuins,  without^uthority,  a  g 

*  No  man  verfed  in  hiftory  can  enquire 

*  reports  may  not  deceive.     Is  fame  rai 

*  opinion  prevailing  by  degrees,  and  for  feme  time  clta- 
'  blifticd  ?  How  long  then,  my  lords,  and  in  what  de-r 

*  gr?e  muft  it  have  been  eftablilhcd  to  obtain  un- 

*  doubted  credit  ?  and  when  does  it  commence  iqfalli- 

*  ble  f  If  the  people  are  divided  in  their  opinions,  as  in  ■ 
'  all  public  queftions  it  has  hitherto  happened,  fame 

f  is,  I  fuppofe,  the  voice  of  the  majority.    For  if  the 

*  two  parties  are  equal  in  their  numbers,  fame  ^vill  be 

*  equal,  then  how  great  muft  be  the  majority  before  it 
f  can  lay  claim  to  this  powerful  auxiliary  ?    and  how 

*  fhaJl  that  majority  be  numbered  ? 

*  Thefe  queftions,  my  lords,  may  be  thought,  per- 
f  haps  with  juftice,  too  ludicrous  in  this  place ;  but  in 

*  my  opinion  they  contribute  to  Ihew  the  precarious 

*  and  uncertain  nature  of  the  evidence  fo  much  con- 

*  tided  in. 

*  Common  fame,  my  lords,  is  to  every  man  only 

*  what  he  himfclf  commonly  hears,  and  it  is  in  the 

*  power  of  any  man's  acquwntance  to  vitiate  the  cvi- 

*  dence  which  they  report,  and  to  ftun  him  with  cla- 

*  mours,  and  terrify  him  with  apprehenfiohs  of  mifcries " 

*  never  felt,  and  dangcfs  invifible. 

*  But 
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*  Butwithout  fuch  a  combination,  we  are  to  remember 

*  chat  moft  men  aflbciate  with  thofc  of  their  own  opi- 

*  nions,  and  that  the  rank  of  thofe  that  compofe  this 
'  afiembly  naturally  difpofes  fuch  as  are  admitted  to 

*  their  company,  to  relate  or  to  invent  fuch  reports  as 

*  may  be  favourably  received,  fo  that  what  appears 

*  to  one  lord  the  general  voice  of  common  fame,  may 

*  by  another  be  thought  only  die  murmur  of  a  petty 

*  le  with  regard  to  their  numbers,  and 

*  onfider  their  principles. 

t,  my  lords,  to  f<?rm  any  folid  judg- 

*  the  extent  and  prevalence  of  any 

*  particular  report,  and  the  degree  of  credit  to  be  giveit 

*  to  it.     The  induftry  of  a  party  may  fupply  the  defeA 

*  of  numbers,  and  fome  concurrent  circumftances  niay 
'  contribute  to  give  credit  to  a  falfe  report. 

'  But,  my  lords,  we  are  ourfclves  appealed  to  as 

*  witnefles  of  the  truth  of  fafts  which  prove  him  to  be 

*  fole  minifter,  of  the  number  of  his  dependants,  the 

*  advancement  of  his  friends,  the  difappoifpiients  of 

*  his  opponents,  and  the  declarations  made  by  his 

'  followers  of  adherence  and  Bdclity.  ^^k 

*  If  it  Ihould  be  granted,  my  lords,  that  there  is  no^^^ 

*  thing  in  thefe  reprefentations  exaggerated  beyond  the 
'  truth,  and  that  nothing  is  reprefented  in  an  improper 

*  light, what  confequence  can  we  draw  but  that  the  fol- 

*  lowers  of  this  gentleman  make  ufe  of  thofe  arts  which 

*  have  always  been  praftifed  by  the  candidates  of  pre- 

*  femient ;  that  they  endeavour  to  gain  their  patron's 

*  fmile  by  flattery  and  panegyric,  and  to  keep  it  by 
»  affiduity  and  an  appearance  of  gratitude  ?    And  if 

*  fuch  applications  exalted  any  man  to  the  authority.    , 

*  and  title  of  firft  minifter,  the  nation  has  never,  in  my 

'  memory. 
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memory,  been  without  ibme  man  in  that  ftation»  for 
there  is  always  ibme  one  to  whom  ambitbn  and 
avarice  have  paid  their  court,  and  whole  regards 
have  been  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  truth* 
'  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  my  lords,  that  pofts 
of  honour  and  profit  have  been  bellowed  upon 
the  friends  of  the  adminiftration,  for  who  enriches 
or  exalts  his  enemies  ?  Who  will  encreafe  the  in -^ 
fluence  that  is  to  be  exerted  againft  him,  or  add 
ftrcngth  to  the  blow  that  is  levelled  at  himfe  If  ? 

*  That  the  right  honourable  gendeman  is  the 
only  dilpofcr  of  honours  has  never  yet  appeared  j 
it  is  not  pretended,  my  lords^  that  he  diftributes 
them  without  the  eonfent  of  his  Majefty,  nor  even 
that  his  recommendation  is  ablblutely  necelTary  to 
the  fucccfs  of  any  man's  applications^  If  he  ha$ 
gained  more  of  his  Majefly's  confidence  and  dlcern 
than  any  other  of  his  fervants,  he  has  done  only 
what  every  man  endeavours,  and  what  therefore  is 
not  to  hi  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime. 

*  It  is  impoflible,  my  lords,  that  Kings  like  other 
men  fhould  not  have  particular  motions  of  inclina^ 
tion  or  diflike  -,  it  is  poflible  that  they  may  fix  tlkir 
afieftion  upon  objefts  not  in  the  higheft  degree 
worthy  of  their  rcgardi  and  overlook  others  that 
may  boaft  of  greater  excellencies  aqd  more  fhining 
merit,  but  this  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  without  proof| 
and  the  regard  of  the  King  as  of  any  other  man^ 
is  one  argument  of  defert  more  than  he  can  produce 
who  has  endeavoured  after  it  without  effeft. 

*  This  imputed  ulurpation  muft  be  proved  upon 
him  either  by  his  own  confeffion  or  by  the  evidence 
of  others,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  pretended  that  he 

^  ^umes 
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'  aflumes  the  title  of  Prime  Minifter,. or  indeed  that 
'  it  13  applied  to  him  by  any  but  his  enemies^  and  it 

*  may  eafily  be  conceived  how  weakly  the  moft  un- 
^  corrupted  innocence  would  be  fupported  if  all  the 
^  aiperfions  of  its  enemies  w^e  to  be  received  as  proofs 
^  agaipftit. 

*  Nor  docs  it  appear^  my  lords,  that  any  other  evi- 
^  dence  can  be  brought  againft  him  on  this  head,  or 
^  that  any  man  will  ftand  forth  and  affirm,  that  either 
^  he  has  been  injured  himfelf  by  this  gentleman,  or 
^.  known  any  mjury  done  by  him  to  another  by  the 

*  exertion  of  authority  with  which  he  was  not  lawfully 
^  invefted  ;  fuch  evidence,  my  lords,  the  laws  of  our 
^  country  require  to  be  produced  before  any  man  can 
^  be  punifhed,  cenfured  or  difgraced.  No  man  is 
^  obliged  to  prove  his  innocence,  but  may  call  upon 

*  his  profecutors  to  fiipport  their  accufation,  and 

*  why  this  honourable  gendeman,  whatever  may  have 
^  been  his  condudt,  fhould  be  treated  in  a  different 
f  manner  than  any  other  criminal,  I  am  b^  no  meani 
^  able  to  difcover. 

f  Though  there  has  been  no  evidence  offered  of  his 
^  guilt,  your  lordfhips  have  beard  an  atteftation  of 
his  innocence  from  the  noble  Nardac  *  who  fpoke 
firft  againft  the  motion,  of  whom  it  cannot  be  fuf^ 
pcded  that  he  would  voluntarily  engage  to  anfwer 
for  meafures  which  he  purfued  in  blind  cwnpliancc 
with  the  direction  of  another.  The  fame  teftimo- 
ny,  my  lords,  can  I  produce,  and  affirm  with  equai 
truth,  that  in  the  adminiftration  of  my  province 
I  am  independent,  and  left  entirely  to  the  decifions 
^  ^my  own  judgment* 

^  Duke,  €  Jn 
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*  In  every  government,  my  lords,  as  in  every  family, 
fome,  either  by  accident,  or  a  natural  induftry,  or  a 
fuperior  capacity,  or  fome  other  caufc,  will  be  en- 
gaged in  more  bulinefs  and  treated  with  more  con- 
fidence than  others ;  but  if  every  man  is  willing  to 
anfwer  for  the  conduft  of  his  own  province,  there  is 
all  the  fecurity  againft  corruption  that  can  poffibJy 
be  obtained;  for  if  every  man's  regard  to  his.  own 
fafety  and  reputation  will  prevent  him  from  betraying 
his  truft  or  abufing  his  power,  much  more  will  it 
incite  him  to  prevent  any  mifconduft  in  another  for 
which  he  muft  himfelf  be  accountable.  Men  are 
ufually  fufficicntly  tenacious* of  power,  and  ready  to 
vindicate  their  feparate  rights,  when  nothing  but  their 
pride  is  affeAed  by  the  ufurpation,  but  furely  no 
man  will  patiendy  fuffer  his  province  to  be  invaded, 
wheiv  he  may  himfelf  be  ruined  by  the  conduft  of 
the  invader. 

^  Thus,  my  lords,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  not  only 
without  proof,  but  without  probability,  and  the  firft 
minifter  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  nothing  more  than  a 
formidable  illufion,  which,  when  one  man  thinks  he 
has  feen  it,  he  (hews  to  another  as  eafily  frighted  as 
himfelf,  who  joins  with  him  in  propagating  the  no- 
tion, and  in  fpreading  terror  and  refcntment  over  the 
nation,  till  at  laft  the  panic  becomes  general,  and 
what  was  at  firft  only  whifpered  by  malice  or  preju-. 
dice  in  the  cars  of  ignorance  or  credulity,  is  adopted 
by  common  fame,  and  echoed  back  from  the  peopk 
to  the  fenate. 

',  1  have  hitherto,  my  lords,  confined  myfelf  to  the 
confideration  of  one  fingle  article  of  this  complicated 
charge,  becaufe  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  part 
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of  it  neceffary  to  be  examined,  for  if  once  it  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  affairs  of  the  nation  are  tranfaft- 
ed,  not  by  the  minifter  but  the  adminilfa-ation,  by  the 
council,  in  which  every  man  who  fits  there  has  an 
equal  voice  and  equal  authority,  the  blame  or  praife 
of  all  the  meafurcs  muft  be  transferred  from  him  to 
the  council,  and  every  man  that  has  advifed  or  con- 
curred in  them,  will  deferve  the  fame  cenfure  or  the 
fame  applaufe ;  as  it  is  unjuft  to  punifh  one  man  for 
the  crimes  of  another,  it  is  unjuft  to  chufe  one  man 
out  for  punilhment  from  among  many  others  equally 
guilty. 

*  But  I  doubt  not,  my  lords,  when  all  thofe  meafure$ 
are  equitably  confidered,  there  will  be  no  punilh- 
niihment  to  be  dreaded,  becaufe  neither  negligence 
nor  treachery  will  be  difcovered.  For,  my  lords, 
with  regard  to  the  treaty  of  Vinena  *,  let  us  fuppofe 
our  minifters  deceived  by  ignorant,  or  corrupt  in- 
telligence; let  us  admit  that  they  were  cautious 
where  there  was  no  danger,  and  neglefted  fome  op- 
portunities which,  if  they  had  received  better  infor- 
mation, they  might  have  improved  to  the  advantage 
and  fecurity  of  the  nation  :  what  have  they  done 
even  under  all  thefe  difadvantageous  fuppofitions, 
but  followed  the  lights  which  they  judged  moft 
clear,  and  by  which  they  hoped  to  be  conducted  to . 
honour  and  to  fafety  ? 

*  Policy,  my  lords,  is  very  different  from  prefcience, 
the  utmoft  that  can  be  attained  i^  probability,  and 
that,  for  tte  moft  part,  in  a  low  degree.  It  is  ob- 
ferved  that  no  man  is  wife,  but  as  you  take  into 
confideration  the  weaknefs  of  another;  a  maxim 
more  eminently  true  of  political  wifdoip^    which 
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confifls  vciy  often  only  in  difcovering  defigns  which 
could  never  be  known  but  by  the  folly  or  treachery 
of  thofe  to  whom  they  are  trufted.  If  our  encmicB 
wercwife  enough  to  keep  their  own  fecrets,  neither 
our  minifters  nor  our  patriots  would  be  able  to  know 
or  prevent  their  defigns,  nor  would  it  be  any  reproach 
to  their  fagacity  that  they  did  not  know  what  nobody 
would  tell  them. 

*  If  therefore,  my  lords,  the  princes  whofc  intereft 
is  contrary  to  our  own,  have  been  at  any  time  fcrved 
by  honeft  and  wife  men,  there  was  a  time  when  our 
minifters  could  adt  only  by  conjefture,  and  might 
be  miftaken  without  a  crime. 

*  If  it  was  always  in  our  power  to  penetrate  into 
the  intentions  of  our  enemies,  they  muft  neceffarily 
have  the  fame  means  of  making  themfelves  acquaint- 
ed with  our  projefts,  and  yet,  when  any  of  them  are 
difcovered,  we  think  it  juft  to  impute  it  to  the  negli- 
gence of  the  minifter. 

*  Thus,  my  lords^  every  man  is  inclined  to  judge 
with  prejudice  and  partiality.  When  we  fufFer  by 
the  prudence  of  our  enemies,  we  charge  our  minifters 
with  want  of  vigilance,  without  confidering  that  very 
often  nothing  is  neccffary  to  elude  die  moft  pene- 
trating fagacity  but  obftinate  filence. 

^  If  we  enquire  into  the  tranfaftions  of  paft  times^ 
fhall  we  find  any  man,  however  renowned  for  his  abi- 
lities, not  fomctimes  impofed  upon  by  falftioods,  and 
Tometimes  betrayed  by  his  own  reafonings  into  mca- 
fures  deftruftive  of  the  purpofcs  whjch  he  endeavoured 
to  promote  ?  There  is  no  man  of  whofc  penetration 
higher  ideas  have  been  j  uftly  formed,  or  who  gave  more 
frequent  proofs  of  an  uncommon  peneti:ation  into  fu- 
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curitythan  Qcwmro  *,  and  yet  fucceeding  times  have 
fufficiendy  difcovered  the  weaknefs  of  aggrandizing 
Blefufcu  f  by  depreffing  Iberia  J,  and  we  wonder  now 
how  fo  much  policy  could  fall  into  fb  grofs  an  error, 
as  not  rather  to  fufFer  power  to  remain  in  the  diftant 
enemy,  than  transfer  it  to  another  equally  divided 
from  us  by  intereft,  and  far  more  formidable  by  the 
fituation  of  his  dominions. 

*  Clewmro,  my  lords,  fufiered  himfclf  to  be  hur* 
ried  away  by  the  near  profpeft  of  prefent  advantages, 
and  the  apprehenfion  of  prcfcnt  dangers,  and  every 
other  man  has  been  in  the  fame  manner  fbmetimes 
deluded  into  a  preference  of  fmaller  prefent  advan- 
tage to  a  greater  which  was  more  remote. 

*  Let  it  not  be  urged,  my  lords,  that  politics  are 
advanced  fince  the  time  of  Clewnrtro,  and  that  errors 
which  might  then  be  committed  by  the  wifeft  ad- 
miniftration,  are  now  grols  and  reproachful :  we  are 
to  remember  that  every  part  of  policy  has  been 
equally  improved,  and  that,  if  more  methods  of 
difcovery  have  been  ftruck  out,  there  have  been 
likewife  more  arts  invented  of  eluding  it. 

*  When  therefore  we  enquire  into  the  conduct,  or  ex- 
amine the  abilities  of  aminifter,  we  are  not  toexpeft 
that  he  fliould  appear  never  to  have  been  deceived, 
but  that  he  fhould  never  be  found  to  have  negledted 
any  proper  means  of  information,  nor  ever  to  have 
willingly  given  up  the  intercft  of  his  country  j  but 
we  are  not  to  impute  to  his  weaknefs  what  is  only 
to  bd  afcribed  to  the  wifdom  of  thofe  whom  he 
oppofed. 

'  If  this  plea,  my  lords,  is  reafonable,  it  will  be- 
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ncccffary  for  thofe  who  fupport  the  motioiii  to  prorr, 
riot  only  that  the  treaty  of  Vinena  was  never  made, 
but  that  the  falfliood  of  the  report  either  was  or 
might  have  been  known  by  our  minifters,  otherwife 
thofe  who  are  inclined  to  retain  a  favourable  opinion 
of  their  integrity  and  abilities,  may  conclude,  that 
they  were  cither  not  miftaken,  or  were  led  into  error 
by  fuch  delulions  as  would  no  lefs  eafily  have  impof- 
ed  On  their  accufers,  and  that  by  exalting  their  ene- 
mies to  their  ftations  they  ihall  not  much  confult  the 
advantage  of  their  country. 

*  This  motion  therefore,  my  lords,  founded  upon 
no  acknowledged,  no  indifputablcfadts,  nor  fupport- 
cd  by  legal  evidence,  this  motion,  which  by  appeal- 
ing to  common  fame  as  the  ultimate  judge  of  every 
man's  aftions,  may  bring  every  man's  life  or  fortune 
into  danger,  this  motion,  which  condemns  without 
hearing  and  decides  without  examining,  I  cannot 
but  rejeft,  and  hope  your  lordfhips  will  concur 
with  me  * . 

This  nervous  fpeech  was  occafioned  by  one  of  the 
carl  of  Abingdon  in  fupport  of  the  motion,  which  he 
grounded  on  the  evidence  of  common  fame.  The 
drift  of  lord  Hardwicke's  fpeech  is  to  invalidate  that 
kind  of  teftimony,  and  in  this  he  difplays  the  talents 
of  a  found  lawyer  and  an  eloquent  oratoV ;  but  the 
private  virtues  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  were  fuch,  that 
few  of  his  enemies  wiflied  for  a  greater  punifhment  on 
him  than  the  diverting  him  of  power,  and  accordingly 
the  motion  contained  no  fpecific  charge  of  crimes  that 
called  for  public  juftice:  it  tended  to  Ihew  that  the 
ininifter  had  been  inattentive  to  the  complaints  of  the 
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merchiaiits>  averfe  to  the  prof<!cution  of  the  war,  and 
unfkilful  in  the  conduct  of  it,  and  that  the  councils 
of  the  nation  had  not  pt-oTperbd  under  his  inSuence, 
and  that  thcfe  fa6ls  were  notorious :  thefe  were  furely 
reafbns  for  his  removal,  and  fuperfeded  the  necefli'ty 
of  legal  fonxis,  and  that  kind  of  evidence  which  is 
required  to  fupport  a  bill  of  attainder  or  an  im-^ 
peachment*  Lord  Hardwicke's  argument  n^y  there* 
fore  feem  fallacious,  but  it  was  admirably  calculated 
to  elude  the  charge ;  he  wilfully  miftook  the  defign 
of  the  motion,  and  fet  himfelf  to  invalidate  the  kind 
of  evidet^ce  oil  which  it  was  grounde4,  and  to  ihcw  its 
infufficiency  to  fupport  a  legal  profecution,  and  fuc- 
ceectii)g^therem,his  opponents  thought  their  arguments 
refuted  when  in  truth  they  were  not* 

The  Ipeech  of  Lx>rd  Cheftcrfield  on  a  different  fub- 

jedt,  and  againft  a  meafure  of  a  fucceeding,  and,  as  it 

/  was  pretended,  a  purer  adnriiniftration,  is  as  follows. 

*  My  Lords,  •     '  ,  ::^ 

*  The  bill  now  under  our  cbnfideratibn  appears  td 

me  to  defcrve  a  much  clofer  regdrd  than  feertis  to 

have  been  paid  to  it  in  the  other .  hpufe,  through 

which  it  was  hurried  with  the  utmoft  precipitation, 

and  where  it  paffed  almoft  without  the  formality  of 

a  debate  i  nor  can  1  think  that  earneftnefsi  with  which 

fome  lords  feem  inclined  to  prefs  it  forward  hei^, 

confiftent  with  the  importance  of  the  confcquences 

which  may  be,  with  great  i-eafon,  expefted  from  it. 

^  It  has  been  urged  that  where  fo  great  a  number 

have  formed  expc6tations  of  a  national  benefit  from 

any  bill,  fo  much  deference  at  leaft  is  due  to  their 

judgimit^  as  that  the  bill  fhould  be  confidered  in  a 

committee.  This,  my  lords,  I  admit  to  be,  in  other 

cafes,  a  jufl:  and  reafonable  demand,  and  will  readily 
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&llbw  that  the  propofal^  not  Mly  of  a  confiden^He 
number,  but  even  of  any  fingic  lord,  ought  to  fee  fully 
examined  and  regularly  debated,  according  to  the 
ufual  forms  of  this  affembly.  But  in  the  prcfcnt  cafe, 
my  lords,  a^d  in  all  cafes  like  the  prefent,  the  de- 
mand is  improper  becaufe  it  is  ufelds,  and-  it  is 
ufelefs  becaufc  we  can  do  now  all  that  we  can  do 
hereafter  in  a  committee.  For  the  bill  before  tjs  is 
a  nwncy-bjU,  which,  accordingto  the  prefent  opinion 
of  the  clinabs*,  we  have  no  right  to  amend,  and 
which  therefore  we  have  no  need  of  confidering  in  a 
committee,  fincethe  event  of  all  our  deliberationsmitft 
be,  that  we  are  either  to  rejeft  or  pafs  it  in  its  prefent 
ftate ;  for  I  fuppofe  no  lord  will  think  this  a  proper 
time  to  enter  into  a  controveriy  with  the  clinabs 
for  the  revival  of  thofe  privileges  to  which,  1  be- 
lieve*, we  have  a  right,  and  fuch  a  controverfy,  the 
leaft  attempt  to  amend  a  ^money-bill  will  certainly 
produce. 

*  To  defire,  therefore,  my  lords,  that  this  bill  may 
be  confidered  in  a  committee,  is  only  to  defire  that 
it  may  gain  one  ftep  without  oppofition,  that  it  may 
proceed  through  the  forms  of  the  houfe  by  ftealth, 
and  that  the  confideration  of  it  may  be  delayed  till 
the  exigencies  of  the  government  fhall  be  fo  great, 
as  not  to  allow  time  for  raifing  the  fupplies  by  any 
other  method. 

'  By  this  artifice,  grofs  as  it  is,  the  patrons  of  this 
wonderful  bill  hope  to  obftruft  a  plain  and  open 
deteftion  of  its  tendency.  They  hope,  my  lords, 
that  the  bill  fhall  operate  in  the  fame  manner  with 
the  liquor  which  it  is  intended  to  bring  into  more 
general  ufe  s  and  that  as  thofe  that  drink  ipirits  ar^ 
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drunk  before  they  are  weH  aware  that  they  arc 
drinking,  die  cfFefts  of  this  law  fhall  be  perceived, 
before  we  know  that  wc-have  made  it.  Their  intent 
is  to  give  us  a  dram  of  policy  which  is  to  be  fwal- 
lowed  before  it  is  tailed^  and  which^  when  once  it  is 
fwallowed,  will  turn  our  heads. 

*  But,  my  lords,  *I  hope  we  fhall  be  fo  cautious  as 
to  examine  the  draught  which  thefc  fl:ate-em- 
pirics  have  thought  proper  to  offer  us,  and  I  am 
.confident  that  a  very  ^litdc  examination  will  con- 
vince us  of  the  pernicious  qualities  of  their  new 
preparation,  and  fhew  that  it  can  have  no  odicr  effedt 
than  that  of  poifoning  the  public. 

'  The  law  before  us,  my  lords,  feems  to  be  the 
eflfeft  of  that  praftice  of  which  it  is  intended  like- 
wife  to  be  the  caufe,  and  to  be  dictated  by  the 
liquor  of  which  it  fo  cffeftually  promotes  the  ufe, 
for  furcly  it  never  before  was  conceived  by  any  man 
intrufted  with  the  adminifbation  of  public  affairs,  to 
raife  taxes  by  the  dcfbuftion  of  the  people. 

*  Nothing,  my  lords,  but  the  deflruftion  of  all  the 
moft  laborious  and  ufeful  part  of  the  nation,  can  be 
expefted  from  the  licenfe  which  is  now  propofed  to 
be  given,  not  only  to  drunkcnnefs,  but  to  drunken- 
nefs  of  the  mofl  deteftable  and  dangerous  kind,  to 
the  abufe  not  only  of  intoxicating  but  of  poifonous 
liquors. 

*  Nothing,  my  lords,  is  more  abfurd  than  to  aflert, 
that  the  ufe  of  fpirits  will  be  hindered  by  the  bill  now 
before  us,  or  indeed  that  it  will  not  be  in  a  very 
great  degree  promoted  by  it.  For  what  produces 
2dl  ^kmd  of  wickednefs  but  the  profpeft  of  impunity 
on  one  part,  or  the  felicitation  of  opportunity  on 
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the  other  ?  Either  of  thcfc  have  too  frequently  been 
fuificient  to  overpower  the  fenfc  of  morality,  and 
even  of  religion^  and  what  is  not  to  be  feared  from 
them  when  they  fhall  unite  their  force,  and  operate 
together,  when  temptations  fhall  be  increafed  and 
terror  taken  away  ? 

*  It  is  allowed  by  thofe  who  have  hitherto  difputed 
on  either  fide  of  this  queftion,  that  the  people  ap- 
pear obftinately  enamoured  of  this  new  liquor :  it 
is  allowed,  on  both  parts,  that  this  liquor  corrupts 
the  mind  and  enervates  the  body,  and  deftroys  vi- 
gour and  virtue,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  makes  thoie 
who  drink  it  too  idle  and  too  feeble  for  work,  and 
wliile  it  impoverilhes  them  by  the  prefent  expence, 
difables  them  from  retrieving  its  ill  confequences 
by  fubfequcnt  induftry. 

*  It  might  be  imagined,  my  lords,  that  thofe  who 
had  thus  far  agreed,  would  not  eafUy  find  any  oc- 
cafion  of  difpute,  nor  would  any  man,  unacquainted 
with  the  motives  by  which  fenatorial  debates 
arc  too  often  influenced,  fufpeft,  that  after  the  per- 
nicious qualities  of  this  liquor,  and  the  general 
inclination  among  the  people  to  the  immoderate 
ufe  of  it  had  been  generally  admitted,  it  could  be 
afterwards  enquired,  whether  it  ought  to  be  made 
more  common,  whether  this  univerfal  thirfl  for 
poifon  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  legiflaturc, 
and  whether  a  new  flatute  ought  to  be  made  to 
fecure  drunkards  in  the  gratification  of  their  ap- 
petites. 

*  To  pretend,  my  lords,  that  the  defign  of  this  bill 
is  to  prevent  or  diminifh  the  ufe  of  fpirits,  is  to 
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trample  upon  common  fenfe,  and  to  violate  the 
rules  of  decency  as  well  as  of  reaibn.  For  when 
did  any  man  hear  that  a  commodity  was  prohibited 
by  licenfing  its  fale^  or  that  to  ofier  and  rdfufe  is  the 
fame  action. 

^  It  Is  indeed  pleaded  that  it  will  be  made  dearer  by 
the  tax  which  is  propofed,  and  that  the  mcrcafe  of  the 
price  will  diminifh  the  numbers  of  the  purchafers,  but 
it  is  at  the  fame  time  expected,  that  this  tax  fhali 
fupply  the  expence  of  a  war  on  the  Continent.  It  is 
aflerted  therefore^  that  the  conlumption  of  Ipirits 
will  be  hindered)  and  yet^  that  it  will  be  fuch  as  may 
be  expefted  to  furnifh,  from  a  very  finall  tax,  a  re- 
venue fufHcient  for  the  fupport  of  amiies>  for  the 
re-eftabliflimentof  theAuriftan*  family,  and  the  re- 
preflSon  of  the  attempts  of  Blefufcu  f. 

•  Surely,  my  lords,  thefc  expectations  are  not  very 
confiftent,  nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  they  are  both 
formed  in  the  feme  head,  though  they  may  be  cx- 
prcflcd  by  the  fame  mouth.  It  is,  however,  fomc 
recommendation  of  a  ftatefman,  when,  of  his  afTer- 
tions,  one  can  be  found  reafbnable  or  true,  and  in 
this,  praife  cannot  be  denied  to  our  prefent  minifters  $  * 
for  though  it  is  undoubtedly  falfe  that  this  tax  will' 
leflen  the  confumption  of  fpirits,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  it  will  produce  a  very  large  revenue,  a  revenue* 
that  will  not  fail  but  with  the  people  from  whole 
debaucheries  it  arifes. 

*  Our  minifters  will  therefore  have  the  fgme  honour 
with  their  predeceflbrs,  of  having  given  rife  to  z 
new  fund,  not  indeed  for  the  payment  of  ouf  debts, 
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but  fof  much  more  v^uable  porpofes^  for  the 
exdhatk) A  o£  oufir  he sdts  uhdbr  oppreflSoiiy  fof  the  tf le- 
yati6h<  of  oor  ffiritsr  amj^ft  milcafrkiges  and  diikp- 
pointments*^  and  for  the  dhearful  fupporf  of  diofe 
debts  which  we  have  loft  hopes  o(  payiag*  They 
at'e  reiblvedy  rrfy  lords,^  th&t  thtf  ftatkHiii  which 
nothing  cm  xhdkt  tri&j  SbM^  whife  Aey  ar« 
at  Its  heady  at  leaft  be  merry,  and  fince  public 
happinefs  is  the  end  of  goVernnienty  th^  feem 
to  imagine  that  tfiey  fliall  deferve  j^plsmfe^  by 
^n  Expedient,  which  will  efiabk  every  man  to 
tay  his  cares  aileepi  to  drownf  ibrrow^  and  lofe^  in 

•  the  delights  of  dninkeraiefs^  both  the  public  miferies 
and  his  own. 

^  Surely,  my  lords,  men  of  diis  unbounded  bene- 
volence and  this  exalted  genbs,  deferve  fiJKrh  honours 
as  were  never  paid  before ;  they  deferve  tof  beftride 
a  butt  up6ii  every  fign-poft-  in  the  nnetrepolis,  or 
to  have  their  countenances  exhibited  as  tokerts  where  • 

•  this  liquor  is  ta  be  fold  by  the  licchfe  which  they 
hive  procured.  They  muft  be  at  leaft  remembered 
to  future  ages  as  the  happy  pbliticiansy  who  after 
all  expedients  for  railing  tsx6s  had  been  employed, 
difcoVered  a  ndw  niethod  of  draining  the  laft 
relic[ues  of  the  public  wealth,  and  added  a  new  reve- 
nue tof  the  government  j  nor  wfll  thofe  who  (hall  herc- 
afterf*  enumerate  the  fcveral  funds  now  eftabliihed 
among  us,  forget,  among  the  benefadors  to  their 
country,  the  illuftnous  anthcirs  of  the  drinking 
fund. 

*  May  I  be  allowed,  triy  Idrds,  to  congfatulate  my 
countrymen  and  fellow-fubjefts  upon  the  happy 
times  whith  are  now  approaching,  ih  which  no 

^  man 
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'  >  mto  ^\iii  be  difqu^lifted  for  the  ppivUc^  of  being 
'  druaj^  i  when  all  difcoment  and  4iflfi^4ty  fiiall  l^ 
V  £pii:gotten!»  and  die  people^  thou^  -nqw  conjQdcrc^  * 
'  by  the  noi^iiby  as  tbek  enemicsj^  &aU  acknowledge 

*  the  kn^ty  of  th^t  government  lyvder  whic^i  s|ll 
^  reftraints  are  taken  ^ay« 

*  But  to  a  bill  for  fuch  defir^hle  purpof^,  it  would 
^  be  proper^  my  lords,  to  prefix  a  preamble  in  which 
'.  the  kindneis  of  our  intpntions  ihould  be  more  fuUy 
^  explained,  that  the  nation  n>ay  i^  miftake  oup 

*  indwjgonce  for  cruelty,   nor  cpnfider  their  bene* 

<  Def;K(£)x>rs  as  their  perfecutors.  If  therefore  this  biU 
^'  be  cpnfidered  and  anwKkdj  (for  why  eKe  ibopld  ii» 
f  be  confi^ered  ?)   in  a  committee,  I  ft^l  .humbly 

<  propofe  that  it  ih^ll  b^  introduced  in  this  manner  s 
?  Whereas  the  defign^  qf  the  prefcfit  miniftry,  livhat- 
^  ever  diey  ^e,  canopt  be  executed  without  a  ^eat 
'  q\wbtr  of  inercenaries,  which  mercenaries  cannot 
^^be  hired  without  moiiey ;  and  whereas  the  prefent 
^  difpoiition  of  this  nation  to  drunkennefa,  inclines  us 

*  to  believe,  that  they  will  pay  more  chearfuUy  for 

*  the  undifturbed  enjoyment  of  diftilled  liquors,  than 

*  for.  any  other  conceflion  that  can  be  made  by  the 
'  government ;  be  it  enafted  by  the  King's  moft  ex- 
'  ceUent  Ms^efly,  that  no  man  (hall  hereafter  be  denied 

« 

^  the  right  of  beipg  drunk  on  the  following  conditi* 
^  ons. 

^  This,  my  lord?,  to  trifta  nQ  longer,  is  the  proper 
^  preamble  to  this  bill,  which  contains  only  the  con- 
•^  ditions  on  which  the  people  of  this  kingdom  are  to 

*  be  allowed  jiehceforward  to  riot  in  debauchery,  in  de* 
:  •  bauc^ery  licenfed  by  law,  and  countenanced  by  the 
/  m^gi^ates,  for  there  i$  no  dogbt  but  thofe  on  whom 

I  4  'the 
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the  inventors  of  this  tax  fliall  confer  authority,  will 
be  dire(5led  to  affift  their  mafters  in  their  defign,  to 
encourage  the  confumption  of  that  liquor  from 
which  fuch  large  revenues  are  expedled,  and  to  mul-' 
tiply,  without  end,  thofe  licenfes  which  arc  to  pay 
an  yeirly  tribute  to  the  crown. 
^  By  this  unbounded  liccnfe,  my  lords,  that  price 
will  be  leflened,  from  the  increafe  of  which  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  efficacy  of  this  law  are  pretended, 
for  the  number  of  retailers  will  leiTcn  the  value  as 
in  all  other  cafes,  and  leffen  it  more  than  this  tax 
will  increafe  it.  Befides,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that 
at  prefent  the  retailer  expefts  to  be  paid  for  the 
danger  which  he  incurs  by  an  unlawful  trade,  and 
will  not  truft  his  reputation  or  his  purfe  to  the  mercy 
of  his  cuftomer,  without  a  profit  proportioned  to 
the  hazard ;  but  when  once  the  reftraint  fhall  be 
taken  away,  he  will  fell  for  common  gain,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  imagined,  that  at  prefent  he  fubjefts 
himfelf  to  informations  and  penalties  for  lefs  than 
fix-pence  a  gallon. 

*  The  fpecious  pretence  on  which  this  bill  is  founded, 
and  indeed  the  only  pretence  that  deferves  to  be 
termed  fpecious,  is  the  propriety  of  taxing  vice; 
but  this  maxim  of  government  has,  on  this  occafiori, 
been  either  miftaken  or  perverted.  Vice,  my  lords, 
is  not,  properly,  to  be  taxed  but  fupprefled,  and 
heavy  taxes  are  fometimes  the  only  means  by  which 
that  fuppreffion  can  be  attained.  Luxury,  my 
lords,  or  the  exccfs  of  that  which  is  pernicious  only 
by  its  excefs,  may  very  properly  be  tt^td,  that  fuch 
excefs,  though  not  ftriftly  unlawful,  may  be  made 
n\ort  difficult  s  but  the  ufe  of  thofe  things  which 

*  arc 
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^  are  fimply  hurtful^  hurtful  in  their  own  luttdre  and 
'  in  every  d^rcej  is  to  be  prohibited.  None^  my. 
'  lofds^  ever  heard  in  any  nation  of  a  tax  upon  theft  or 
^  adultery^  becaufe  a  tax  implies  a  licenfe  granted  for 
^  the  ufe  of  that  which  is  taxed>  to  all  who  (hall  be 
^  willing  to  pay  it. 

'  Drunkenneisy  my  lordsj  is  univerfally,  and  in  all 
^  circumftances  an  evil^  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 

*  taxed,  but  punilhed,  and  the  means  of  it  not  to  be 
^  made  eafy  by  a  flight  impoft  which  none  can  fed, 

*  but  to  be  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  people^ 
^  and  fecured  by  the  heavieft  taxes  levied  with  the . 
^  utmoft  rigour.    I  hope  thofe  to  whofe  care  the 
^  rdigion  of  the  nation  is  particularly  configned,  will 
^  unanimoufly  join  with  me  in  maintaining  the  ne-< 

^  ceffity  not  of  taxing  vice  but  iuppref&ng  it,  and  unite 
^  &r  the  rejeftion  of  a  bill,  by  which  the  future  as 
^  well  as  the  prefent  happinefs  of  thoufands  mufl:  be 
^  deftroyed  V 

This  fpeech  is  a  contraft  to  that  of  lord  Haid- 
wicke,  and  to  him  who  uttered  it  may  be  applied  the 
charafter  which  bifliop  Burnet  gives  of  Waller,  viz.  , 
^  That  he  was  only  concerned  to  fay  that  which  fhould 
^  make  him  applauded ;  he  never  laid  the  bufinefs  of 

*  the  houfeto  heart,  being  a  vain  and  empty,  though 
^  a  witty  man.' 

The  fiibjeft  of  'this  important  debate  was  a  bill  to 
reftrain  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  founded  on  evi- 
dence that  no  lels  a  quantity  than  feven  millions  of 
g^lons  thereof  were  yearly  diftilled  and  confumed 
in  thiscountry,"and  that  in  manypariflies  within  the 

•  Gent  M»g.  1 743,  pigc  6*5. 

bills 
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bills  of  mon^ky^  exdufive  cf  Loitdaii  attd  So«th« 
\«ark^  every  ikth  )!iiM&  reuiledr  ;hom.  The  hiB, 
under  th^  mfiuenci  of  the  dtdse  of  Newcaftle%  lotd 
Ctirteret^  Mr.  Sand)r»  and  others,  the  then  mmiflryy 
pafled  die  corrnyiotiB  ^mfe  little  or  Ha  oppofition,  aad 
money  was  immediately  raifcd  on  the  tax  thereby  im- 
pofed.  In  the  houie  o^  kird&  it  was.  vehcmcndy  «ppofed 
by  the  bifliops  and  many  of  the  hy  lords,  with  ^reat 
fbrceof  reafoning,  and  by  losd  Cheftcrfteld  in  the 
above  Q)eech>  which  has  little  of  at^ment  io  it; 
though  it  goes  to  ptove,  that  the  praftice  ought  to 
have  been  fuj^efled  rather  than  toleraced*  It  horn-- 
ever  pafled,  and  notwithftanding  the  -fiibiequctit  laws 
flnee  made  to  paBiate  ir^  the  evil  to  a  great  degtee 
fubfifts  at  this  day. 

Ill  the  perufal  of  thefe  debates^  as  written,  we  can-> 
not  but  wonder  at  the  powors  that  produced  them. 
The  author  had  never  pailed  tjhofe  gradations  that  lead 
to  the  knowledge  of  men  and  bufinels:  born  to  a 
narrow  fortune,  of  no  profeflion,  converfant  chiefly 
with  books>  and,  if  we  believe  Ibmc,  lb  deficient  in 
the  foimalities  of  diicourfe,  and  the  praftices  of  cere- 
mony, as  in  converfation  to  be  fcarce  tolerable  $  unac- 
quainted with  the  ftile  of  any  other  than  academical 
difputation,  and  ib  great  a  ftranger  to  fenatorial  man* 
ners,  that  he  never  was  within  the  walls  of  either  houfb 
of  parliament.  That  a  man,  under  thefe  difadvantages, 
ihould  be  able  to  frame  a  fjrftem  of  debate,  to  compofe 
fpeeches  of  fuch  excellence,  both  in  matter  and  form, 
as  Scarcely  to  be  equalled  by  thofe  of  the  molt  able  and 
experienced  ftatefmen,  is,  I  fay,  matter  of  aftonifhment, 
and  a  proof  of  talents  that  qualified  him  for  a  Ipeaker 
in  the  moft  auguft  afiembly  on  earth. 

Cave, 

2 
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'  Csmy  vthtf  hud  $fJo  idea  of  the  pemtn  of  ebt{i]iine& 
Wfft  die  huffidln  mmAi  fateatne  fedfifek  of  ita  dfeAst 
}it<  t)i^  pvodo  k  bcDti^  li&n  :  he  had  leu®  thought 
thttt  Axf  fuoaft  ef  bb  mSagatsiMrprotfeedfld  ftomr  thdfe 
fMBQitd  of  it  tfait  wece  ccndiiSsc^  h^  hirfifctf,  which 
wei^  the  abrk%eaiciii  of  \feckly  papers  iK^ittor  agaiinib 
die  miikiftrjj  fiicb  as  the  Crsrftiimn,  Fog's  Journal^ 
Cofhmow  Scnfe,.tte  Wcddy  Mifoellafcy,  the  Weft- 
Mftiftef  Joufoai>.  and  othci^  stad  aUa  niarifaaLUiag  the 
paftoraby  the  degzGS>  atsd  the  ibngs^  the  epigntms,  and 
the  rd^ufas  that  were  fent  horn  by  various  cdrrefpon-* 
ekmts,  and  was  Icarcely  able  to  fee  the  caufes'  that  ae 
difrfs  time  increafed  the  iak  of  his  panq!>hlet  firom  ten 
to  fifteen  tfaoufand  copies  a  month.  But  if  he  fawnot^  ho 
fe}t  them,  and  manifefted  his  good  fibrtane  by  buying 
an  o)A  coach  and  a  par  of  older  horfes  ;  and>  that  he 
might  avoid  the  Aifpicion  of  pride  in-  letting  up  an 
eqoipage^  he  difphiyed  to  the  world  the  iburce  of  hit 
aiBueoce,  by  a  repfefematioli  of  St.  John'is  gat^^  inftead 
of  hi^  arrnSi  on  the  door-panneL    This  he  told  me 
himieH'  t^as  the  reafon  of  diftingoiibing  his  carriage 
from  others^  by  what  fbme  might  think  a  whimfical 
device^  and  alio  for  caufing  it  to  be  engraven  on  all 
his  plate. 

Johnfon  had  his  reward,  over  and  above  the  pecu- 
niary recompence  vouchfafed  him  by  Cave>  in  the 
general  applaufe  of  his  labours,  which  the  increafed 
demand  for  the  Magazine  implied ;  but  this,  as  his 
performances  fell  iliort  of  his  powers,  gratified  him  but 
little;  dn  the  contrary,  he  difapproved  the  deceit  he  was 
compelled  to  pradtice ;  his  notions  of  morality  were  fo 
&n&,  that  he  would  fcarcely  allow  the  violation  of 
truth  in  the  moft  trivial  infiaoce^  and  iaw>  in  falihood 

of 
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of  all  kinds,  a  turpitude  that  he  could  never  be  tho- 
roughly reconciled  to:  and  though  the  fraud  was 
perhaps  not  greater  than  the  fictitious  relations  in  Sir 
Thomas  More's  Utopia,  lord  Bacon's  Nova  Atlantis^ 
and  bilhop  Hall's  Mundus  alter  et  idan>  Johnibn  was 
not  eafy  till  he  had  difclofed  the  deception. 

In  the  mean  time  it  w*s  curious  to  obferve  how  the 
deceit  operated.  It  has  above  been  remarked,  that 
Johnibn  had  the  art  to  give  different  colours  to  the 
leveral  fpeeches,  fo  that  fome  appear  to  be  declama- 
tory and  energetic,  refembling  the  orations  of  De- 
mofthenesi  others  like  thofe  of  Cicero,  calm,  perfua- 
five  i  others,  more  particularly  thofe  attributed  to  fuch 
country^gentlemen,  merchants,  and  feamen  as  had 
feats  in  parliament,  bear  the  chara£teriilic  of  plainnefs, 
blunmefs,  and  an  affefted  honefty  as  oj^fed  to  the 
plaufibility  of  fiich  as  were  underftood  or  fufpefbed  to 
be  courtiers :  the  artifice  had  its  eflfeft ;  Voltaire  was 
betrayed  by  "it  into  a  declaration,  that  the  eloquence 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  was  revived  in  the  Britilh 
fenate,  and  a  fpeech  of  die  late  earl  of ''Chatham 
when  Mr.  Pitt,  in  oppofition  to  one  of  Mr.  Horatio 
Walpole,  received  the  higheft  applauie,  and  was  by 
all  that  red  it  taken  for  genuine  i*  and  we  are  further 

told 

*  The  fpeech  here  allu4ed  to,  taking  it  to  have  been  fpoken  as 
it  is  printed,  was  uttered  in  a  debate  on  a  bill  for  the  encouragement 
and  encreafe  of  feamen  >  containiiig  a  claufc  for  a  regifter  of  feamen« 
and  was  intended  to  take  away  the  neceflity  of  impreffing  fi>r  the 
iea-fervice,  which  bill,  as  being  a  minifterial  meafore,  was  vehe* 
mently  oppofed.  It  is  a  reply  >void  of  argument  and  loaded  with  abuf(?, 
to  a  fober  reproof  of  a  grave  and  experienced  fenator .  To  jodge  of  its 
merits,  and  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  fpeaker's  method  of  debating  at 
that  early  period  of  his  life^  it  i«  necefiary  to  compare  it  with  that 
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told  of  a  'pcrfon  in  a  high  office  under  the  government, 
who  being  at  breakfaft  at  a  gentleman's  chambers  in 

Gray's  inn, 

to  which  it  pretends  to  be  an  ^nfwer*  and  far  that  poipofe  both 
are  here  infertcd,  and  firft  that  of  Mr.  Walpole. 

<   SlR« 

% 

<  I  was  nnwilGng  to  interrupt  the  coorfe  of  this  debate  while 
it  was  carried  on  with  calmnefs  and  decency  by  men  who  do  not 
fnfler  the  ardour  of  oppofition  to  cloud  their  reafon,  or  tranfport 
them  to  fuch  exprefiidns  as  the  dignity  of  this  ailembly  does  not 
admit.  I  have  hitherto 'deferred  to  anfwer  the  gentleman  who 
declaimed  agunft  the  bill  with  foch  fluency  of  rhetoric,  and  inch 
vehemence  of  gefture,  who  charged  the  advocates  for  the  ex- 
pedients now  propofed,  with  having  no  regard  to  any  interefl  but 
their  own,  and  with  making  laws  only  to  confume  paper,  and 
threatened  them  with  the  defe£tion  of  their  adherents,  and  the 
lofs  of  their  influence,  upon  this  new  difcovery  of  their  fojly  and 
their  ignorance. 

'  Nor,  Sir,  do  I  now  anfwer  him  for  any  other  purpofe  than  to 
remind  him  how  little  the  clamours  of  rage,  and  petulancy  of 
invettves  contribute  to  the  purpofes  for  which  this  aflembly  is 
called  together ;  how  little  the  diilcovery  of  truth  is  promoted, 
and  the  fecurity  of  the  nation  eflablifhed  by  pompous  di£tion  and 
theatrical  emotions. 

'  Pomudable  founds  and  furious  declamations,  confident  affer- 
tions,  and  lofty  periods^  may  afFed  the  young  and  unexperienced, 
and  perhaps  the  gentleman  may  have  contracted  his  habits  of 
oratory  by  converiing  hiore  with  thofe  of  his  own  age  than 
with  fuch  as  have  had  more  opportunities  of  acquiring  know< 
ledge,  and  more  fuccefsfiil  methods  of  communicating  their 
fentiments. 

<  If  the  heat  of  his  temper.  Sir,  would  fuffer  him  to  attend 
to  thofe  whofe  age  and  long  acquaintance  with  buiinefs  give 
them  an  bdifputable  right  to  deference  and  fuperiority,  he 
would  learn,  in  time,  to  reafon  rather  than  declaim,  and 
to  prefer  juflnefs  of  argumeiu,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of 

'  fadts. 


v.. 
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Grxfsvmj  Johnfoa  feeing  alfo  there,  decUuvd,  diat 
by  the  iiyle  alone  of  the  fpeeches  in  the  Rebates,  he 

could 

«  h&s,  U^  .feimdiRg  «{»thet8    and  fplendid  faperktives^  which 

<  may  difturb  the  imagination  for  a  moment^  but  leave  no  kfting 

*  impreflion  on  the  mind. 

*  He  will  learn.  Sir,  that  to  accnfe  and  prove  arc  very  diiFerent, 

<  and  that  rqproachej,  unfuppoited  by  evidence*  aftd^onty  ^be 

<  charaf^r  of  him  that  tttters  them.  Eacuriions  of  hnoy  and 
'  flights  of  oratory  are  indeed  pardonable  in  yomig  men,  but  in 
'  no  other,  and  it  would  furely  contribute  more,  even  to  .the  pur- 

*  pofe  for  which  fome  ^eutlomen  appear  to  (jpeak,  .that  of  deprer 
«  ciating  the  condud  of  the  adminiftration,  to  prove  the  incoa- 

<  veniences  and  injuilice  of  this  bill,  than  barely  to  aiiert  them, 

<  with  whatever  magnificence  of  la^i^guage  or  appearance  of  zeal* 
^  honeftyorcompaffion.' 

To  this  fober  and  temperate  fpeech  uttered  by  a  gncve  fenator^ 
who  had  ferved  his  country  in  various  capacities,  and  whoTe  mbr^l 
charader  was  irreproachable,  the  following  was  the  aofwer.of  Mr. 
William  Pitt : 

«  Sir, 

*  The   atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young    man,   which    thfi 

*  honourable  gentleman  has  with  fuch  fpirit  and  decency  charged 

*  upon  me,  I  fhall  neither  attempt  to  palliate  npr  deny,  but  Kpn- 

*  tent  myfelf  with  wiihing,  that  I  may  be  one  of  thofe  who(e 

*  follies  may  ceafe  with  their  youth,  and  not  of  that  number  wl^ 

*  are  ignorant  in  ipite  of  experience. 

'  Wliether  youth  can  be  imputed  to  any  man  as  a  reproach,  J 

<  will  not.  Sir,  afTume  the  province  of  determining ;  but    furely 

<  age  may  become  juftly  contemptible,  if  the  opportunities  whi(^ 
'  it  brings  have  pafTed  away  without  improvement,  and  vice  ^pears 

<  to  prevail  when  the  paffions  have  fubfided.     The  wretch  that, 

*  after  having  fcen  the  coniequences  of  a  thoufand  errors,  i;on- 
'  tinues  itill  to  blunder,  and  whofe  age  has  only  added  obflinAqr 
«  to  flupidity,  is  furely  the  bbje£l  of  either  abhorreoce  or  con- 
'  tempt,  and  deferves  not  that  his  grey  head  fhould  fecure  him 

*  from  infults. 

<  Muck 
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eonld  federally  ^Iga  them  to  the  j)erib'&s  b^-whom 
they  were  delivered.  Johofoa  i^pon  hearing  this^  could 

;not 

'  Mack  more.  Sir,  is  he  to  be  abhorred,  who,  u  he  has  ad- 
*  vanced  in  age,  has  receded  from  virtue,  and  becomes  more 
'  n^ked  with  lefs  temptation,  who  prolUtutes  hinifelf  for  ononey 
'  <which  he  cannot  enjoy,  imd  (pends  4hk  ^remains  df  his  iife  in 
"  'fhcrnan  of  \a&  oaunxry.  i 

*  iBut  yonth,  Sir»  is  ^not  my  only  vcrime ;  I  have  been  accifed 
'  of  a^ng  a  theatrical  part.  A  theatrical  part  may  either  Imply 
'  fome  peculiarities  of  gelbire^  or  a  dilTimuIation  of  my  real  fen- 
''  timents,  and  an 'adoption  of  the  opinions  and  language  of  anodic^ 


.  *  In  the  firft  ien(e»  Sir,  the  ch^ge  is  too  trifling  to  be  con- 
'  lilted,  and  deferves  only  to  be  mentioned  that  it  may  be  def- 
'  pifed.    I  am  at  liberty,  like  every  other  man,  to  ufe.my  own 

*  language ;  and  though  I  may  -perhaps  have  fome  ambition  to 
'  ^leafe  this  gentleman,!  (hall  not  lay  myfelf  under  any  reftrain^, 

*  nor  very  folicitoufly  copy  his  dit^on  or  his  mien,  however  maturr 

*  cd  by  age,  or  modelled  by  experience. 

'  If  any  man  (hall,  by  charging  me  with  theatrical  behaviour, 

*  imply,  that  I  utter  any  fentiments  but  my  own,  I  (hall  treat  him 
«  as  a  calumniator  and  a  villain,  nor  fhall  any  protedion  flielter 
^  him  from  the  treatment  which  he  deferves.     I  fhall,  on  fuch  an 

*  occafion,  without  fcruple,  trample  upon  all  thofe  forms  with 
«  which  wealth  and  dignity  intrench  themfelves,  nor  Ihall   any 

*  thing  but   age  reftrain  my  refentmcnt.     Age,  which  always 

*  brings  one  privilege,  that  of  being  infolcnt  and  Cupercilious 
^  without  punifhment. 

•  'But  with  regard.  Sir,  to  thofe  whom  I  have  offended,  I  am 
'  of  c^inion,  that  if  I  had  afted  a  borrowed  part,  I  ihould  have 

*  avoided  their  certfure ;  the  heat  that  offended  them  is  the  ar- 
^  dour  of  convidtion,  and  that  zeal  for  the  fervicc  of  my  country*, 

*  v^hich  neither  hope  nor  fear  ihall  influence  me  to  fupprefs.    1 

*  wiD  not  fit  unconcerned  while  my  liberty  is  invaded,  nor  look 

*  in  filenceupon  public  robbery.  I  will  exert  my  endeavours,  al 
'  whatever  hazard,  to  repel  the  aggreflbr  and  drag  the  thief  to 
^  jttfEce,  whoover  mayproted  diem  in  their  viUa]iy>  and  wiho* 

«  ever 
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not  refrain  from  undeceiving  him,  by  confefllng  thdt 
himfelf  was  the  author  of  them  all. 

It  mud  be  owned,  that  widi  reiped  to  the  general 
principles  avowed  in  the  fpeeches,  and  the  fentiments 
therein  contained,  they  agree  widi  the  charadters  of 
the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  afcribed.  Thus,  to 
initance  iathofe  of  tHe  upper  houfe,  the  Ipeeches  of  the 
duke  of  Newcaille,  the  lords  Carteret  and  Hay,  are 
calm,  temperate  and  perfuafi ve ;  thofe  of  the  duke  of 
Argyle  and  lord  Talbot,  furious  and  declamatory,  and 
lord  Chefterfield's  and  lord  Hervey's  florid  but  flimfy. 
In  the  other  houfe  the  fpeeches  may  be  thus  charade^- 
rifcd  J  the  miniftcr's  mild  and  conciliatory,  Mr.  Pulte- 

'  ever  may  partake  of  their  plunder.  And  if  the  honourable  gen- 
*  deman — At  thefc  words  Mr.  Winnington  rofe  up,  and  calling  Mr. 
Pitt  to  order«  made  a  ihort  fpeech,  to  which  Mr.  Pitt  made  this 
snfwer : 

'  If  this  he  to  preferve  order,  there  is  no  danger  of  indecency 
from  the  moil  licentious  tongue,  for  what  calumny  can  be  mor« 
atrodous,  or  what  reproach  more  fevere,  than  that  of  (jpeaking 
with  regard  to  any  thing  but  truth.  Order  may  fometimes  be 
broken  by  paffionor  inadvertency,  but  will  hardly  be  re-eflabliihed 
by  monitors  like  this,  who  cannot  govern  his  own  paflion>  whilft 
he  is  reftraining  the  impetuofity  of  others. 
'  Happy,  Sir,  would  it  be  for  mankind,  if  every  one  knew  his  own 
province ;  we  (houid  not  then  fee  the  fame  man  at  once  a  criminal 
and  a  judge,  nor  would  this  gentleman  afTume  the  right  of 
dilating  to  others,  what  he  has  not  learned  himieif. 
*  That  I  may  return  in  fome  degree  the  favour  which  he  in- 
tends me,  I  will  advife  him  never  hereafter,  to  exert  himieif 
on  the  fttbjedt  of  order,  but,  whenever  he  finds  himfelf  inclined 
to  fpcak  on  fuch  occafions,  to  remember  how  he  has  now  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  condemn  in  filence,  what  his  cenTures  will  never 
reform  *  .* 


Gent.  Mag.  1741,  page  568  etfeqq< 
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hejr's  nenrous,  methcxlical  and  weighty,  Mr.  Shippen's 
blunt  and  dogmatical.  Sir  John  Barnard's  clear,  eipe^ 
dally  on  commercial  iubje6ls,  Lyttelton's  ftilFand  imi- 
tative of  the  Roman  oratory,  and  Pitt's  void  of  argument 
but  rhapibdically  and  diffiifively  eloquent  ♦.  In  other 
particulars  the  debates  of  Johnlbn  are  liable  to  the 
fame  objeftions,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  as  ihbk  o£ 
Guthrie ;  the  language  of  them  is  too  good,  and  the 
ftyle  iuch  as  none  of  the  perfons  to  whom  the  fpeechea 
are  afligned  were  able  t9  difcourfe  in4 

The  confef&on  of  Johnfon  above-mentioned,  Was 
the  firft  that  revealed  the  fecret  that  die  debates  in-" 
ierted  in  the  Gendeman's  Magaziqe  were  fidtitiousi 
and  compofed  by  himfelf«  After  thatj  he  was  freei 
and  indeed  induftrious,  in  the  communication  of  it^ 
for  being  informed  that  Dn  SmoUet  was  writing  a 
hiftory  of  England,  and  had  brought  it  down  to  the 
laft  reign,  he  cautioned  him  not  to  rely  On  the  debates 
as  given  in  the  Magazine,  for  that  they  were  not  au- 
thentic, but,  excepting  as  to  their  ^general  import,  the 
work  of  his  own  imagination* 

As  the  fubjefbs  of  thefe  debates  are  at  this  time  be*r 
come  very  little  interelling>  I  fhall  not  attempti  farther 
than  I  have  already  done,  to  embellifh  thefe  memoirff 
by  a  ieleAion  of  any  of  thofe  nervous  arguments,  or 
eloquent  paflages  with  which  they  abound,  and  the 
rather  as  it  is  impoflible  in  the  relation  of  a  conflift 
between  two  contending  parries,  to  detemune  themes 
rits  of  their  feveral  pretenfions,  or  diftinguiih  betweed 

r 

*  Mr.  Pitt  proftffed  himfelf  to  be  aoreafimer.  latbencetingi 
of  his  party  to  fettle  the  method  of  cpndtlAing  a  debate^  in  oppofitioii 
to  the  xninifier,  he  declined  the  enforcing  particular  charges  of 
ibial'adxninifintti(m,  and  always  chofe  what  he  called  the  peroration. 
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ipeciaus,  and  Ibund  reafbning.  In  die  attempts  m 
rrmovc  the  miniftcr,  expcritnce  has  howcrcr  coh- 
vmced  us,  that  ambition  smd  peiTdnal  Tefcntment  ^^trt 
the  motives  that  afhiated  his  cqpponeifts,  lor  nrithcr 
T^hen  diey  attained  to  po^vcr  did  they  manifeft  greatct 
mcegrity,  nor  did  they  ceafe  to  praftife  dic^  mediods 
for  the  maintaining  their  influence  over  the  pnUic 
tounctis,  vrhich  were  imputed  to  him  as  criminal. 

It  is  befide  my  pui^pofe  to  enter  into  a  Ibrmai 
defence  of  the  adminifh^tion  of  this  fervant  6(  tkr 
public,  or  to  attempt  a  detofbbn  of  the  arts  that 
were  pradiied  to  render  him  odxoos :  1  will  nevrr* 
thelefs  mention  a  few  fa^ts  refpeddng  hkn  diat  hint 
tome  to  nty  own  knowledge,  and  maiy  fenre  to  cxtul'^ 
pate  him,  in  fome  degree,  from  the  charge  of  being 
an  enemy  to  the  confthutioti  or  die  interefb  of  this 
country* 

When  he  fhft  came  into  power>  he  found  it  his  duty 
to  undertake  the  arduous  taflc  of  reconciling  the  people 
to  the  dominion  of  a  prince  bom  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  fecuring  the  fuccelTion  to  his  defcendants,  and 
d)i^  he  lived  to  fee  effeAed«  Wjar  he  hated  as  much 
as  fome  of  hb  foccefibrt  did  peace,  and  irom  a  war 
-  wkh  Sp&in  he  fbrefiiw  diat  no  good  couki  fi^low :  the 
fttitemtfnt&  abroad  of  that  power  art  very  mmote,  and 
in  ti  efimate  deftru(%vt  to  fingliftimen  ^  fo  that  what 
We  wext  ever  able  to  take  from  them  we  never  eould 
bold.  The  extenfioh  of  empire  was  never  his  wWh  i 
but  the  encouragement  of  commerce  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  revenue,  in  both  which  fubjefts  his  (kill  was 
iinrivallcd,  engrofled  his  attention.  To  efFedl  the  one, 
-a  greater  number  of  laws  in  its  favour  were  framed  and 
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paiSed  undier  ^  &n6tion>  than  had  ever  been  ena6):ed  in 
any  known  period  of  eqnat  duration  with  his  miniRry ; 
and  to  carry  die  odier  intopradice^  he  proje6ted  alcheme 
for  an  extenfioh  of  die  excife,  as  die  only  means  of  put- 
ting a  ftbp  to  the  frauds  of  merchants  and  illicit 
traders^  and  midcing  die  receipts  of  that  branch  of  the 
j^ublic  income  equal  to  what  they  were  computed  it. 
This  fchemc,  it  is  thife,  fubjc£itcd  him  to  much  ofc- 
loquy,  and  he  was  neceflitat^  to  abandon  it ;  but  ih 
a  fucceeding  admmiftration  it  was  pardy  carried  intb 
execution  J  at  die  exprels  foUcitation^  of  the  j^rincipal 
peribns  concerned  in  diat  ardcle  of  tr^e  wfaith  it  iri^ 
fuggein^  would  have  been  xhoft  zSc&sd  had  the 
fcheme  pajfed  into  i  Uw :  and  afterwards  the  moft 
popular  minifter  that  evbr  direftcd  the  councQs  of 
this  couhtiy,  icrupled  not  to  declare  in  full  fehate^  that 
if  ever  ist  timer  Diould  arrive  that  was  likely  to  render 
the  projeft  feafible,  hiihfclf  Would  recomdiend  an  ck- 
tendon  of  the  excife-laws  as  a  meafure  big  With  aS^ 
vantage  to  commerce,  to  the  revenue,  and  to  the 
general  interefts  of  the  kingdbm. 

The  queftion  Whether  He  was  in  princifrfe  an  cnemy^ 
to  his  country  or  not,  will  poflibly  be  decided  by  the 
following  fa^,  which  die  beft  authority  warrants  me 
ih  relating :  When  he  was  fcizcd  with  the  diforder 
that  put  a  period  to  his  days,  arid  from  its  violence 
he  had  abandoned  the  hope  of  living  much  longer, 
he  called  one  of  his  foils  to  him,  gave  him  his  blelling, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  told  him,  that  from  intelli- 
gence he  had  obtained,  he  would  aflure  him  that  with- 
in a  twelvemonth's  timfe  the  crown  of  England  would 
be  fought  for  upon  Engliflr  ground :  the  fubfcqucnt 
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rebellion  in  1745^  and  the  irruptions  of  the  enemy 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  north,  verified  this  pre- 
didion. 

As  I  fhall  have  but  little  occafion  to  lay  more  of 
the  debates  in  parliament  as  they  appear  in  the  Ma* 
gazine,  I  (hall  clofe  the  account  above  given  of  them 
with  faying,  that  Johnfon  continued  to  write  them  till 
the  palling  the  bill  for  reftraining  the  fale  of  Ipirituoui 
liquors,  which  was  about  the  end  of  the  year  1743. 
After  that,  they  were  written  by  Dr.  Hawkefworth, 
and  by  him  continued  to  about  1760,  witliin  which 
period  the  plan  of  the  Magazine  was  enlarged  by  a 
review  of-  new  publications.  In  this,  Mr.  Owen 
Ruflfhead  was  firft  employed,  but  he  being,  in  about 
two  years.,  invited  to  fuperintend  a  re-publication  of 
the  Statutes  at  large,  the  office  of  reviewer  dropped 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Hawkefworth,  who,  though  he 
was  thought  to  exercife  it  with  fome  afperity,  conti- 
nued in  it  till  about  the  year  1772,  when  he  was  em- 
ployed to  digeft  the  papers  of  fundry  late  navigators, 
and  to  become  the  editor  of  that  colleftion  of  voyages, 
which  in  the  catalogues  of  bookfellers  is  diftinguilh- 
ed  by  his  name. 

About  diis  time  Johnfon  was  fblicited  to  undertake 
an  employment  of  a  kind  very  different  from  any  he 
had  ever  been  accuftomed  to :  it  was  to  compile  a 
catalogue  of  books  5  a  tafk,  which  at  firft  view,  feems 
to  be  not  above  the  capacity  of  almoft  the  loweft  of 
literary  artificers,  but  on  a  nearer  was  found  to  re- 
quire the  abilities  of  one  of  the  higheft.  Ofbome 
the  bookfeller,  had  ventured  on  the  purchafe  of  the 
carl  of  Oxford's  library  of  printed  books,  at  the  price 
of  13000I.  and  meaning  to  dilpofe  of  them^  by  fale 
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at  his  fliop  in  the  ordinary  way,  projected  a  catalogue 
thereof  diftributed  into  common-places,  in  five  oftavo 
volumes,  which  being  fold  for  five  Ihillings  each, 
would  pay  itfelf,  and  circulate  throughout  the  king** 
dom  and  alfo  abroad. 

It  is  probable  that  Ofbome  had  confiilted  Mait- 
taire,then  one  of  the  matters  of  Weftminfter  fchool,  and 
who  had  formerly  aOiited  in  making  out  the  Catalogus 
librorum  manufcriptorum   Angliae  &  Hibernise,  on 
the  fubjeft  of  his  intended  catalogue,  and  that  Maittaire 
might  have  furnilhed  the  general  heads  or  clafles  under 
which  the  feveral  books  are  arranged,  a  work  of  fomc 
labour,  and  that  required  no  fmall  flock  of  erudition. 
This  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  he  drew  up  a  Latin  dedica- 
tion of  the  whole  to  Lord  Carteret,  then  fecretary  of 
ftate,  and  lubfcribed  it  with  his  name ;  but  the  un- 
der-workmen  were,  as  I  conjedhire,  firft'Oldys,  and 
afterwards  Jqhnfon,  who  while  he  was  engaged  in  Co 
fervile  an  employment  refembled  a  lion  in  harnels* 
The  former  of  thcfe  perfons  was  a  natural  fon  of  Dr. 
Oldys,  a  civilian  of  fome  eminence,  and  fubfiftcd  by 
writing  for  the  bookfellers.     Having  a  general  know- 
ledge of  books,  he  had  been  long  retained  in  the  fer- 
vicc  of  Edward  earl  of  Oxford,  and  was  therefore  by 
Olborne  thought  a  fit  p€rfon  for  his  purpofe  j  but  whe* 
ther  they  difagreed,  or  that  Oldys  was  hindered  by  the 
reftraint  of  his  perfon  in  the  Fleet,  a  misfortune  that  he ' 
laboured  under  fome  time  about  that  period,  he  defift- 
cd,  after  having  proceeded  to  the  end  of  the  (econd 
volume.  *  The  third  and  fourth  I  conceive  to  be  the 
work  of  Johnfon  * ;  the  fifth  is  nothing  more  than  a 
catalogue  of  Ofbome's  old  ftock.  The 

^  At  Yfhsit  part  of  the  catalogue  Oldys'i  labours  tnd^  and  John*. 
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The  Ciist^oguf  of  th?  Harlcian  primed  bppks^  foe. 
of  the  nianufcripts  th?re  is  another  in  being,  drawq^ 
up  by  an  able  hand,  is  oi  that  ki^id  which  philolo- 
gifts  call  Bibliothcque  Raifonce,  in  wfcich  bcfid?s  the 
tide,  and  the  colophon  containing  the  |)lace  apd  yeaj 
of  publicatiotu  a  defcrip^io^  c^  ^h  anicle  is 
given,  fcrving  tp  fhcw  both  its  iutrinfic  and  extrinfic 
worth,  the  hands  through  wUicb  it  has  pa^ed>  aiKl 
various  other  paxticulan  thajt  tciid  to  recoo^Dcnd  it# 
\  will  feleft  a  few  examples  of  tfeis-kind  from  thp  third 
volume,  and  leave  the  reader  to  applaud  the  judg- 
ment of  Ofboirne  in  appointing  fo  able  a  man  ^  Jphnfoa 
to  this  laborious  tajQc,  and  the  induftry  and  perfevera^ce 
of  the  latter  in  the  performance  of  it. 

*  No.  412.    The  Anriquixies  of  Stonc-Hicng?  oa 

*  Salifbyry  piain  reftorod  by  Inigo  Jqncs^  aj;cbiteft-» 

*  general    to    the   King,    pybliftied   by  J.  Webb, 

'  1655. 

'  This  book  has  it&  rpargins  (fides^  ipps  zx^St 

*  bottoms,   ip  aiaity  leaves)  almofl;  written 

*'  throughout,   with   foa?e  of    the   ftrangeft 

<  notes,  perhaps,  to  be  met  with,  no  ways  re- 

^  lating  to  the  fubj/;^-m^tter,  nor  to  one  ano-. 

fon*s  begin  I  have  no  exprefs  aiythodty  fbr  dying :  It  i^  related  of. 
Joknibn,  by  a  pcrfim  who  was  very  likely  to  know  the  faft,  that  ho 
was  en4>bycd  by  Oiborae  to  make  '  a  catalogue  of  the^Harleian 
*  Library/  and.  if  apt  to  malfe  fqf:])  i)BmarJk\  <»&  t|ic  bookff  9$  arc 
above  iniertrd,  an  ordinary  bapd  wo^ld  l^x.e  df^iie  as.  well »  hut  it 
required  the  learning  of  a  fcholar  to  fornifh  fuch  intelligence  as  the 
catalogue  contains.  This  is  one  of  the  hSui  on  which  I' ground  my 
*  aiiertion  that  Johnfen  worked  on  the  catalogue :  to  difcriminate  be- 
tween hi«  notes  and  thofie  of  (^ys»  is.  not^eafy,;  as  literacy  cnnor 
fities,  and  as  afpecimen  of  a,  g^caf  WQifkf  tbfy  ncyert^kia  dfrerv» 
attention. 

II  *  ther. 
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dicr>  C3K<^  in  one  or  two  pUccs*  The  book 
b  «nfcribed  by  ?.  *iW  lo  PM^  earl  of 
Pemiroht  wd  Mmtgmmryy  forae  time  lord- 
chaqnberiwi  to  Kiog  Cbatks  L  aod  chancellor 
Q€Qfffiir4^    Ai»d  ic  ha^  heea  hb.  ovrn  copy  1 
for  the  faii  wA  has>  in  cht;  next  leaf,  m-it  his 
own  luune,  which  is  ^paiientfy  the  fame 
haod  with.  1^  in  whkh  ott  thofe  marginal 
a;iipt&on3.  of  his  noemory  aod  imagination 
weiie  writeeo.     Some  foHowisg  pofleiTor,  or 
reader  of  this  bot^j  difcoveriiig  the  faid, 
writing  to.  be  his  lordfliip's,  has.  written  in 
thi:  noargin  agaiad  his.  name  '^  This  Philip 
'  eart  of  Panbrvke,  and  Monlgomiry  was  the 
writer  of  thcfe  wild  not^es,    A.  JVood^ovXd 
bmre  kfs  belied*  him  in  calling  him  a  mad- 
mmy  than  in  fa«ying  he  was  illiterate  and 
could  not  wciue   his  name;*'     The  notes 
are  written  in  Laiin^  French  and  Englifljy  in 
profe  and  verie,  containing  trudi,  fiftion, 
trifles^  matters  of  ufe&l  intelligence,  Ibme 
enough  no  make  you  merry,  others  melan- 
choly.    He  icems  to  have  been  under  the 
difpleafute  of  Cronwell  and  his  daughters. 
Of  the  fbmw:  he  fays  "  BLavilliac  Cromuell 
is  to  be  puUbd.  a:  pieces;  with  wild*  horfes, 
i^on.  X^if^fiyi.  ibeets^  and  then  to  he  hanged, 
drawn^  &c.  nofi  decapired.  in  joft."  p.  31. 
Ii)  liiQ  iknie  pag^  wfaei^e  he  has  writ  his  name, 
he  has  thrie  words :   '*  If  he  be  mad,  as 
my  ladyi&ra^a0^;fai^  (who&  tongue  is  no 
■  flaunder,)  it  is  rather  for  wanting*  the  loooo 
''  pounds  a  yflar  his  father  promifed  to  give 

K4  "him. 
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^'  hicn>  than  that  he  thinks^  6000  pounds  4 
^'  year  too  -much  for  him  to  manage^  with 
^'  Wilton  and  Ramfbuty ;  for  he  is  very 
**»  learnedly  proud,  and  proudly  learned."  In 
^  feveral  places  he  has  mentioned  Inigo  Jones^ 
^  *  the  King's  lurvcyor,  affirming  in  one  place,^ 
**  He  had,  for  ao  years  together,  fixte^n  thou- 
^'  fand  pounds  a  year,  for  keeping  the  King's 
<*  jioufes  in  repair,  and  yet  they  lay  woHc 
^*  than  any  houfe  in  Turrtiall  ftreet."  p.  3, 
^  But  in  one  place  he   augments  his  falary 

*  very  much,  when  he  fays,  ^^  Hinnico  Jones^ 
**  alias  Iniquity  Jones ^  a  jufHce  of  peace,  and 
*'  of  the  ^Qrum,  i  and  Cuftos  Rifulorum, 
**  hath  for  keeping  the  King's  houfcs  in  re- 
*'  pair,  deux  cens  mil  ejcu  per  an.  thrcefcore 
^'  thoufand  pounds  fterling  a  year,  i  and  well 
**  paid  :  He  is  fourfcore  years  ould."  p.  34. 
«    &c,  &c.'  , 

^  No. '1 168.  Cloirarium  Archaiologicum,  Authorc 
'  Henrico  Spelmanao,Equite— 1664. 

^  Bccaufe  it  had  been  intimated  as  if  the 

*  latter  part  of  this  famous  work,  now  firft 

*  publifhed  with  the  former^  and  niakes  it 
^  complete,  was  not  that  learned  author's  own 

.  ^  to  whon>  it  is  afcribed.  Dr.  RjBbert  Brady 

*  has  fatisficd  the  world  of  this  particular  in 
'  the  following  curious  anecdote  :  '  *^  The 
^*  firft  part  of  the  Gloffary^Xo  the  letter  N, 
*'  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1 6a6,  the  whole 
^^  being  then  finiftied  and  offered  hj^\x  Henry 
i^  Sp^lman  to  Mr.  Billy  the  King's  printer,  for 
^f  tbe  yajuc  of  five  pouii4s  i»  book?  ohly^  but 
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.he  refuiing  to  give  htm  that  fiiiaB  rate  for 

the  copy,  he  ventured  to  print  the  firft  part 

of  it  at  hi&  onm  charge,  and  mdft  of  the 

books  lay  upon  his  bands  tintit  the  latter 

**  end  of  die  year  1637,  when  Mr:  Stephens 

''  and  Mr.  Meredith  (bookfellers  in  St;  PauVs 

church-yard)  took  them  off.   The  next  year, 

viz.  Sir  fVilliam  Dugdale  being  with  Sir 

Henry  Spelman,  -and  telling  him  that  many 

learned  men  were  very  defirouff  to  fee  the 

remaining  part  of  that  wprk^  '  Sir  Hemy 

**  dien  told  him  what  is  here  related,  and 

^  produced  'iotb  parts  of  the  Gloffary^  the  firft 

**  whereof  was  printed,  and  interleaved  with 

'^  blank  leaves,  as  alfo  was  the  fecond,  which 

'^  was  in  manufcript,  wherein  he  had  added  and 

^^  altered  much.    After  his  Majefty's  reftauror 

*'  tiony  the  t2ir\  of  Clarendon,  then  Icfrd-chan- 

^*  cellor,  and  Dr.  Sheldon,  then  Mlhop  of 

"  London,  inquired  of  Sir  JVUliam  'Dugdale 

^^  what  was   become  of  the  remaining  port 

"  of  the  Glojary,  or  whedier   ever  it  was 

'^  finifhed  ?  He  told  them  it  was  finifhed,  and 

^^  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles  Spelmani  gnmd'- 

^*  child  to  Sir  Henry,  and  youngcft  fori  to  Sir 

**  John.  Whereupon  they  defircd  SxrWilliane^ 

^^  to  move  him  to  print  it,  which  he  did : 

/*  but  finding.that  the  bookfellers  would  give 

'*  nothing  for  the  copy,  and  thut  he  was  not 

^[  able  to  print  it  at  his  owq  charge,  and 

'*  returning  this  vifwer  to  the  lord  chancellor 

*'  and  bifhop  of  Londm,  dicy  contributed 

•^  libcr^Ujr  themfclvcs  J  and  procuring  many 

^^  fwbfcriptiona 
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^  fubferiptooDis  CO  tkac  purpofr,  defired  Sir 
^^  WHti0m  Bugdak  ta  rec^ijvis  the  money,  and 
^  detl  widi  a  pristfir  to  peHbim  the  work ; 
^  ifhich  he  did,  ami  caufed  it  to  be  printed 
^^  ^;  he  iKeived  it,  aU.  uodrr  the  ppoper  hand- 
^  writing  of  Sir  Htmy  Spelman^  without  altera- 
<'  tioo  QC-  iddkion.  And  had  it  not  been  for 
^  tlw  dreadful  fire  in  London,  wherein  both 
^^  the  copy  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  im- 
^  pieiGoa  were  eonibmed,  i£  ought  at  this 
•*  day  have  been  pcoduccd^  to  have  confirm-. 
^*  ed  whar  is  here  reported*  For  the  truth 
iKhcreofj  Sir  William  Dugdale,  a  perfon  of 
great  learning,  worth,  and  integrity,  and  now 
a  living  teftimony,  without  exception,  may 
^  be  con&ked  if  any  man  doubts  what  is  here 
dcHveredk  See  Animadverjions  upon  a  hooK 
called  Jgni  Anglontm  Fades  Nova^  p.  96. 
*^  annexed  to  an  An/wer  t$  a  book  written  bj 
''  miiam  Petite  ^jj  8vo-  168 1 r 

*  No.  1 5128.    MiflMe  Mixtum  fecundum  Regulam 
*  Beat!  Ifidori  diftum  Mozarabes.     Tolcti  1 500. 

*  This  is  the  fcarcefr  book  in  the  whole 
*'  Harleian  coHcftion-  At  the  end  of  it  are  the 

*  following,  words,  which  defervc  tqbe  infert- 

*  edhere: 

*'  Ad  laudtm  omnipotentis  Deiy  nee  non  Vir^ 
^inis  Marias  matris  ejufj  omnium  Janilorum 
janSarumqi   exptettm    eft    mij^ale   mixtum 
^  Jecunebm  regutam  beati  \£iAx>n  d^um  Moza- 
"  rabcs :   Maxima    cum    JBIigentia    perleStum 
^*  et  emendatumy  per  reverendum  in  ntroq;  jure 

•"  doSlorem 
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**  TofeuKiiBn,  Lnj^re/fum  U^  u^L  ctvUate  Toled' 
^  jmfft^  rtvira^d^JH^  in  Cbriilo  Bafris^  Domini 
p.  Francifci  Ximenii,  ejiffiUm,  fiviUilis  ar- 
cbitfifcpfi*  Impenjis  nohilis  Mel<;hioiis  Gor- 
rkcii  ]S[ovaiiefiIiS)  per  M^g^^^ni^i  Petrum 
Ha^;qnbac^  iU!cmantini>  amo^Jdu^  noftra 

^  Thif  &  fo^pied  to  be  the  aAclent  miflal 
aaaende4  ^d  guiiged  by  St.  Iftdorey  arch- 
bijbop  of  StvU^  and  ordered  by  the  council 
Oj^  %(^dQ  to,  b^  ufed  in  all  churches>  every 
oneo^  vhipl))  before  tjhac  mnej  had  a  miflkl 
^ec^Uair  to  i^lf»  Xhe  Mpors  afterwards 
cpnowtting  great  ray^es  ia  SfM^  deftroy- 
isg  t^  <;hurch9S)  and  Uu^9wii)g  every  thing 
t^hO^j  bpth  ciyi^  and  facred^  into  confufion, 
;)U  S^  Iftdtrre's^  xscpS^sX^^  excepting  thofe  in 
the  ci0  of  l^oled^y  were  IpfU  But  |hofe  were 
ppefervedj  even  after  the  Moors  had  made 
thenri&lves  nia^rs,  of  that  city  $  fiace  they 
left  i^x  of  the  churches  there  to  the-,  ChriJUans^ 
and  granted  thein  the  free  exercife  of  their 
reli^on.  jilpbonfifs  the  fixth>  i$any  ages 
afljei;war<]j5^  expeUfsd  the  ]\4oors^  frqm  Tokdo, 
3i^  Qtxjered  the  Rman  miflal  to  be  ufed 
in  t^<^  churchea  ^here  St.  yid^e's  miflal 
had  been  in  vogue,  ever  fince  d>e  council 
above^-n^eiKibo^d^  But;  the  p^pfjj^  of  'Toledo 
infiftihg  that  their  mifl^ad^  yras  dr^jfn  up  by 
th^  mofli  ancient  bifhc^S)  revi&d  and  cor« 
flefted  Ijy  St,  Iftdarey  proved  to  Ijc  the  bcft 

*  by 
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by  the  great  number  of  faints  who  had  follow** 
cd  it,  and  been  prcferved  during  the  whole 
time  of  d\c  Moorifo  government  in  Spain^  he 
couM  not  bring  his  prqcft  to  bear  .without 
great  difficulty.  In  ftiort,  the  contcft  be- 
tween  the  Romsn  and  Toletan  miifals  came 
to  that  height,  that,  according  to  the  genius 
of  the  age,  it  was  decided  by  a  lingle  com- 
bat, wherein  the  champion  of  the  Toletan 
miflal  proved  viftorious.  But  King  Alfhonfoy 
fay  fome  of  the  Sfanijh  writers,  not  being 
fatisficd  with  this,  which  he  confidercd  as  the 
efFcft  erf"  chance  only,  ordered  a  faft  to  be 
proclaimed,  and  a  great  fire  to  be  then  made, 
into  which,  after  the  King  and  people  had 
prayed  fervently  to  God  for  his  afliflance  in 
this  affair,  both  the  miflals  were  thrown, 
but  the  "Toletan  only  efcaped  the  violence  of 
the  flames.  This,  continue  the  fame  authors, 
made  flich  an  impreflion  upon  the  King,  that 
he  permitted  the  citizens  of  Toledo  to  ufe  their 
own  milTal  in  thofe  churches  that  had  been 
granted  the  Chrijiians  by  the  Moors.  How- 
ever, the  copies  of  this  miffal  grew  afterwards 
fo  fcarce,  thar  cardinal  Ximenes  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  meet  with  one  of  them, 
which  induced  him  to  order  this  impreffion, 
and  to  build  a  chapel,  in  which  this  fervice 
was  chanted  every  day,  as  it  had  at  firft  been 
by  the  andent  Chrijiians.  But  notwithftand^ 
ing  this,  the  copies  of  the  Toletan  miffal 
are  become  now  fo  exceeding  rare^  that  it 
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^  is  at  prefent  almoft  in  as  much  danger  of 
^  being  buried  in  oblivion,  as  it  was  when 
'  committed  to  the  prefs  by  cardinal  Xime»es. 
*  No.  3517.     All  the  workes  of  John  Taylor  th« 

*  water  poet,  being  fixty  and  three  in  number,  coUed* 

*  ed  into  one  volume  by  the  author,  with  fundry  new 

*  additions  i  corrcded,  revifcd,  and  newly  imprinted— 

*  1 630, 

*  Thefe  works  confift  of  feveral  pieces, 
partly  ferious,  but  moftly  comical,  in  profe 
as  weU  as  verfe,  which  the  author  had  pub* 
liihed  from  time  to  time  in  fingle  pamphlets. 
He  frankly  owns  himfelf  no  fcholar,  but 
being  a  man  of  good  natural  parts,  (d  a  ready 
and  copious  invention,  and  having  travell- 
ed much,  and  fcen  company  of  all  forts,  he 
has  in  many  things  made  good  ufe,  eipecially 
in  the  fatirical  vein  of  his  fancy  and  obferva- 
tions.  Several,  of  the  nobility,  &c,  encou- 
raged him,  and  to  them  he  dedicates  feveral 
of  thefe  trads.  There  are  alfo  commenda- 
tory verfcs  before  many  of  them,  by  Ibme 
ingenious  writers.  Among  the  pieces  for 
which  he  was  mod  noted,  mav  be  reckoned 
his  Whip  of  Pridcy  the  Travels  of  Twelve 
Pence,  Taylor's  Goofe,  Taylor's  Motto,  bis 
Chronicles  in  Verje^  the  Cormorant,  Praife  of 
Hempfeedy  Praife  of  Clean  Linen,  the  Peace 
with  France  in  praife  of  Archy,  feveral  Elegies f 
&c.  Among  the  profe  pieces :  His  Pentnylefs 
Pilgrimage  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  in 
which  he  travelled  a  mile  underneath  the 
fea.    The  aRs  of  K%ch,  Wood  the  Kentijb 

^^  Gormund4 
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*  Gcrmund.    His  pieces  uptm  ^tbo.  Coriat  the 

*  Oiambian  Trii^efkr.  WH  iind  Aiirtby  or 
'  PiiMfant  J^ftsy  &c.   As  to  the  author,  he  is 

*  faid  to  have  been  a  GUmeefterJhire  nwrn,  and 
'  Was  bred  a  feilor;  he  Vas  at  the  taking 
'  of  Osdiz  under  the  *afi  o^  EfeXy^in  1596, 

*  and  at  Vldresy  in  the  IJldni-Vcyttge,  next  year : 

*  he  was  befides  in  Germany,  Bohemia,  Scot- 

*  liafld>  &c.  He  ^ras  many  y^ars  coUeftor  for 
?  thfe  lieutenaht   of  th*  towfer,  of  t^e  wines 

*  which  Were  his  fee  from  dl  fliips  which 
'  brought  "therh  up  the  Thames ;  but  was  at 
'  iaft  difcharged  becaufe  he  would  not  pur- 

*  chafe  the  place  at  more  than  it  was  worth. 

*  He  calls  hithfelf  Hit  King's  Water-poet  and 

*  the  ^een'i  Water JmM,  and  did  wear  the 
'  badge  ofthefoyal  arms.  Aft^r  die  beheading 
'  of  King  Chafl^,  he  kept  a  i)ublic.houfe 

*  in  Pbitni^c  alley,  hear  Long-a&ey  and  fet  up 

*  the  Meu¥Hini-Crown,  for  his  figh;  but  found 

*  it ,  fafer  to  take  it  down  again  and  hang  up 

*  his  dWh  hfead  inftead  of  it  It  is  faid  he 
^  died  about  the  year  1 654».'  Of 

*  Taylor,  tbottgh  illiterate,  was  a  man  of  underHandtng,  but 
a  fingular  humouriil.  In  his  accoont  of  Wood  the  great  eater, 
above-mentibnea,  te  relates,  that  he  was  very  hear  engaging  him 
to  eat  at  ohetime  as  xtiuch  black  podding  sb  wonld  reach  crofs  the 
Thames,  at  any  place  to  be  ii^ed  on  by  Taylor  hlmfelF,  betwixt 
London  and  Richmond.  Beiiig  a  waterman  by  trade,  he  had  a 
mortal  hatred  to  coaches,  and  wrote  a  bitter  bat  very  diverting  in- 
ye6tive  againil  them ;  and  upon  a  faggefUon  that  the  watermen 
wdre  ijtarVlhg  for  Want  of  employ hieht,  pi^ferred  a  pedtion  to  King 
James  I.  which  was  referred  to  certain  commiflionrrs,  bf  whom  Sir 
^nmcis'Bacofa  was  one,  the  ob;ed  whereof  was,  to  obtain  a  prohlbi- 
||k)a  of  all  playhoufes  but  thofe  qji  the  bankfidcj  that  t]^  greater 

part 
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Of  this  ftupendous  work  the  Harleiail  tsltalogue^  it 
is  difficult  to  give  an  idea,  fave  by  fttch  e^^trafb  a$ 
thofe  above,  and  others  in  Latiiiof  a  like  kiAd.  Pre- 
fixed to  it  is  a  Latin  dedication  to  lord  Carteret  by 
Mr.  Michael  Maittafre,  tiated  February  1742-3,  and 
after  that,  a  preface,  doubdefs  drawn  up  by  Johnfbn; 
beginning  *  To  Iblicit  a  fubfcription  for  a  catalc^e 
'  of  books  expofed  to  falfe,'  whchin  ^ith  great  learning 
and  no  lefs  judgm^t,  Ke  points  but  the  excellehte  and 
extent  of  the  collection,  urges  diofe  arguments  which 
fhould  induce  men  of  learning  to  become  purchafers^ 
and  anticipates  whatth^  6bjedi^iS  could  be  made  to 
this  uncommon  li^cies  of  catalogue,  and  the  method 
of  circulating  it. 

The  feveral  articles  are^ftributed  in  die  order  of  a 
common  place,  that  does  honour  to  Johnfon  and  Mait« 
taire,  who  are  fuppofed  to  haVc  be^n  jointly  the  fra- 
mers  of  it.  Here  follows  a  fpeciitten  bf  the  fubdivifion 
of  the  firft  «of  the  heads  therein  contained,  viz.  Thto- 
logy. 

Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta, 

Hebraica. 

Graeea. 
Nov.  Teftamentum. 
Biblia  Vulgata. 

Latina  variorum  Inteipretum. 

part  of  thdfe  who  were  defirous  of  fe^ng  plays  might  be  compelled 
to  go  by  water,  l^aylor  himCelf  folicited  this  petition,  and  was 
prepared  to  oppofe  before  the  commiffiooers  the  reafoas  of  the 
players,  but  the  comnuiTion  wa«  diilblved  before  it  icaine  to  a 

Gallica^ 
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Gallica. 

Italica.  t    . 

Hifpanica^  Gennanica^  &c» 

Anglica. 

iiilingt^  VariisHodiemis. 
.  ^  Pfakcria, 

Pfaltcria  Metrica.     > 

Coneordanuse  &  Lcxica  Biblica. 
.    ComiDcat.  Biblicorum  Scriptores, 

Vetcnm. 

-    •     ,    .  Rccentiortim, 

.    Paires  Gr4eci  IS  Scriptores  Ecclefiajiici. 

Laiini  ^  Scriptores  EcclefiaJlicL 
Concilia.   -   « 

Conciliorum  Compendia*] 
mt.  Ecclefiaji. 
.    Vitas  Sandborum  &  Theologorum. 

Pontificum  Rom* 
,  Hill.  Ord.  Monaftic- 

Eccicf.  Orientalis. 

Linguis  Hodiernis  confcripta. 
^theohpa  Judaica. 
Scholailica. 
Afcetica* 

Mifccllanea. 
Catecbefes. 

Controverji^  neologies. 

Contra  Judcos, 

Graxorum  Scripta  contra  Latinos* 

Contra  Eccicf.  Roman; 

^riptores  pro  Romana  Ecclefia, 


Libn 
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*  • 

LYbri  de  Jefuitamm  Moxibus. 
L'lbri  de  Ridbus,  Caeremoniis  et  Inftituos  Ecddiaftg 
De  Ritibus  GraBOorum. 
"*    Liciirgiae  Gi-aecorum* 
De  Ritibus  Rom.  eccL  &c. 
Liturgis; 

Miflalia  Anglise^  five  ad  ufuih  Ecclefias  Sa« 

rifburienfis. 
Miflalia  Romana; 
Miflalia  variarumEcclefiarunU' 
Liturgiae  orientalium  Ecclefiarumv 
Breviariai 
Ritualia. 

Procefllbnalia;  k 

Antiphonaria;         .     .-  ' 
IJtanise. 

Ceremonalia  6c  Paftoralilf 
Officia  Marias  VirginiiB. 
Horse  Romanac. 
Horse  Sari(burienfis« 
Manualia. 
Hymnorum  libri. 
Scriptores  de  Trinitatc* 
Theologia^Gallica. 
Scriptores  de  Ritibus  Judaicis. 

♦  ■  ^ 

The  catalogue  having  paffed  the  prefs,  turned  out  to 
be  very  voluminous,  and  being  of  a  Angular  kind, 
0(borne  hoped  to  be  able  X0  make  the  public  pay  for 
it ;  to  this  end  it  was,  that  he  direded  Johnfon  to  d^aw 
up  the  preface,  giving  an  account  of  the  contents  of 
the  library,  and  containing  a  variety  of  arguments  to 
vindicate  a  folicitation  for  a  fubfcription,  that  is  to 

L  fay. 
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fay,  a  demand  of  five  flmiiHhg^  ibr  each  volume  of 
the  ca^alogitCy  to  4<fray  the  expence  of  prktiog  it  -, 
the.  volume  or  volumes,  fo  puccha&d>  to  be  token  in 
exchange  for  any  book. rated  at  thjc  fejne  value. 
This  paper,  of  which  a  choraftcr  has  already  been 
given,  was,  as  I  conjefture,  a  precurfor  to  the  cata- 
]ogue»  and  was  with  great  ijxkiftry  circulated  through- 
out the  kingdom.  It  anfwered  its  end;  die  catalogue 
was  printed  in  five  oftavo  volumes,  the  colleftors  and 
lovers  of  books  bought  it,  and  Ofbornc  was  reim- 
burfed. 

While  the  catalogue  was  compiling,  Johnibn  was  fur- 
ther employed  by  Ofborne  to  fekft  from  the  many  thou- 
fand  volumes  of  which  the  library  confifbed,  all  fuch 
fmall  trafts  and  fugitive  pieces  as  were  of  greateft 
value  or  were  moft  fcarce,  with  a  view  to  the  reprint- 
ing and  publiflping  them  under  the  title  of  the  Har- 
leian  Mifcellany.  To  recommend  a  fubfcription  for 
printing  the  coUeftion,  propoials  were  published  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  undertaking,  and  an  enume- 
ration of  its  contents,  penned  by*  Johnfon  with  great 
art  i  which  being  very  fhort,  may  itfetf  be  deemed  a 
fugitive  piece,  and  is  therefore  here  inferted. 

*  It  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  very  juft  complaint 

*  among  the  learned,  that  a  multitude  of  valuable  pro- 
'  duftions,  publifhed  in  fmall  pamphlets,  or  in  fingle 
'*'  fheets,  are  in  a  fhort  time,  too  often  by  accidents  or 

*  negligence,  deftroyed  and  entirely  loff;    and  that 

*  thofe  authors,  whofe  reverence  for  the  public  has 

*  hindered  them  from  fwelling  their  works  with  repe- 
'  titions,  or  incumbering  them  with  fupcrfluities,  and 
'  who,  therefore,  doferve  the  praife  and  gratitude  of 

*  pofterity. 
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pofterity,  are  forgotten,  for  the  vcty  r cafcn  for  which 
they  might  elpedt  to  Be  remembered.  It  has  been 
long  lamented,  that  th«  duration  of  the  monuments 
of  genius  and  ftudy,  as  well  as  of  wealth  and  power, 
depends  in  no  fmall  meafurc  on  their  bulk ;  and  that 
volumes,  confiderable  only  for  their  fize,  arc  handecf 
down  frojift  one  age  to  another,,  when  compendious 
treatifes,  of  far  greater  importance,  ai^  fufiferedto 
perifll,  as  the  compaiteft  bodies  fink  into  the  water, 
while  thofe  of  which  the  extenlkm  -  bears  a  greater 
proportion  to  the  weight,  float  upon  the  fur faee. 

*  This  obferratbn  hath  been  fo  oft^n  confirmed  hf 
experience,  that,  in  the  neighbouring  nation,  the 
common  appellation  of  finall  perftwrnancesis  derived 
from  this  unfortunate  circumftance  y  ^  flying  Jbeet^  ot  a 
fugitive  fiecBy  arc  the  terms  by  which  they  are  diftin- 
guifhed,  and  diftingui(hcd'  with  too  great  propriety, 
as  they  arc  fubjeft,  after  having  ainufed  mankind  for 

a  while,  to    take   their  flight  and  difappear    fof 


ever. 


*  What  arc  the  loffes  which  the  learned  have  already 
fbftained,  by  having  neglefted  to  fix  thofe  fugitives 
in  fome  certain  refidencc,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  j  but 
diere  is  no  doubt  that  many  valuable  obfervations 
have  been  repeated,  becaufe  they  were  not  prcferved ; 
and  that,  thercforc,  the  progrcfs  of  knowledge  has 
been  retarded,  by  the  neceflity  of  doing  what  had 
been  already  done,  but  was  done  for  thofe  who  forgot 
their  benefaftor. 

*  The  obvious  method  of  preventing  thefe  lofles,  of 
prcferving  to  every  man*  the  reputation  he  has  me- 
rited by  long  affiduity,  is  to  unite  thefc  fcattcred 
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pieces  into  volumes,  that  thofe  which  are  too  fnialt 
to  prefefve  themfelves,  may  be  fecured  by  their 
combination  with  others ;  to  confolidate  thefe  atoms' 
of  learning  into  fyftems,  to  coUeft  thefe  difunited 
rays,  that  their  light  and  their  fire  may  become  per- 
ceptible^ 

^  Of  encouraging  this  ufeful  defign^  the  ftudious 
and  inquifitive  have  now  an  opportunity,  which, 
perhaps,  was  never  offered  them  before,  and  whichy 
if  it  (hould  now  be  loft,  there  is  not  any  probability 
that  they  will  ever  recover.  They  may  now  con- 
ceive themfelves  in  poffeflion  of  the  lake  into  which 
all  thofe  rivulets  of  fcience  have  for  many  years  been 
flowing  :  but  which,  unlefs  its  waters  arc  turned  into 
proper  channels,  will  foon  burft  its  banks,  or  be  dif^ 
perfed  in  imperceptible  exhalations. 
^  In  the  Harleian  library,  which  I  have  purchafedy 
are  treafured  a  greater  number  of  pamphlets  and 
fmall  treatifes,  than  were  perhaps  ever  yet  fecn  in 
one  place ;  productions  of  the  writers  of  all  parties, 
and  of  every  age,  from  the  reformation ;  coUefted 
with  an  unbounded  and  unwearied  curiofity,  without 
exclufion  of  any  fubjeft^ 

^  So  great  is  the  variety,  that  it  has  been  no  fmall 
labour  to  pcrufe  the  titles,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to 
a  rude  divifion,  and  range  their  heaps  under  general 
lieads  J  of  which  the  number,  though  not  yet  in- 
creafed  by  the  fubdivilion  which  an  accurate  furvey 
will  neceflarily  produce,  cannot  but  excite  the  curio- 
fity of  all  the  ftudious,  as  there  is  fcarcely  any  part 
of  knowledge  which  fc^e  of  tl>efe  articles  do  not 
comprehend. 

[Theft 
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[Then  follows  an  enumerarion  of  articles  to  the 
amount  of  ntiore  than  an  hundred  and  fifty^  which  it  is 
needlefs  here  to  infert.] 

*  As  many  of  thefe  trafts  muft  be  obfcure  by 
*  length  of  time,  or  defeftive  for  want  of  thofe  difco-^ 
^  veries  which  have  been  made  fince  they  were  writ- 
^  ten,  there  will  be  added  fome  hiftorical,  explanatory, 
^  or  fupplemental  notes,  in  which  the  occafion  of  the 
^  treatife  will  be  Ihcwn,  or  an  account  given  of  the 
^  author^  ^ufions  to  forgotten  fads  will  be  illuftrat* 
f  ed,  or  the  fubjed  farther  elucidated  from  other 
f  lyriters/ 

We  may  well  conclude  that  the  propofal  met  with 
all  due  encouragement,  as  the  pieces  recommended  in 
it  were  in  the  year  i749>  publifhed  in  eight  quarto 
volumes.  To  the  firft  of  them  was  prefixed/  as  an 
introduction,  an  eflay  on  the  origin  and  importance  of 
imall  vrd£i$  and  fugitive  pieces. 

Ofborne  was  an  opulent  tradefman,  as  may  be  judg- 
ed from  his  ability  to  make  fo  large  a  purchafe  as  that 
above-mentioned ;  he  was  ufed  to  boaft  that  he  was 
worth  forty  thoufand  pounds,  but  of  bookfellers  he 
was  one  of  the  mod  ignorant :  of  title-pages  or  edi- 
tions h^  had  no  knowledge  or  remembrance,  but  in  all 
the  tricks  and  arts  of  his  trade  he  was  moft  expert. 
Johnfpn,  in  his  life  of  Pope  fays,  that  he  was  entirely 
deftituteofihame,  without fcnfeof  any  difgrace,  but  that 
Qf  poverty.  He  purchafed  a  number  of  unfold  copies 
of  Mr.  Pope's  Iliad,  of  the  folio  fize,  printed  on  an 
inferior  paper  and  without  cuts,  and  cutting  off  the 
tflp  and  bottom  margins,  which  were  very  large,  had 
^e  impudence  to  call  them  the  fubfcription  books,  and 

L3  -to 
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U>  vend  them  as  fiach  • .  His  infoieocc  to  his  cufto- 
vers  W8S  aUb  fi-equemiy  paft  beiring.  If  jotsr  came 
for  a  book  in  his  catalogue,  he  would  cadcwoiur  to 
fierce  tm  him  ftme  new  pofaiication  of  His  own,  and,  if 
he  f^i!ed«  would  aJFront  him. 

I  mtnoon  tbe  above  particulars  of  Ant  wordilefs 
&Uow  tf  fin  introduAion  to  a  £a6l:  refpeAing  his  be- 
htTiour  to  Johnfon,  which  I  have  ofben  iysaid  rekt<ed, 
aod  which  htmltif  confefled  to  be  true.  Johafon,  while 
employed  ixi  fele6ting  pieces  fyr  the  Harleian  Miftel^ 
kny,  was  ncccffitaird,  not  only  to  perufe  the  tide-page 
of  each  article,  but  frequently  to  examine  its  contents,  in 
order  to  form  a  judgment  of  its  worth  and  importance, 
m  the  doing  whereof,  it  muft  be  fuppofed,  curiofity 
might  fomedmes  deuin  him  too  long,  and  whenever 
it  did,  0(borne  was  ofiabnded«  Seeing  Johnfon  one  day 
deeply  engaged  in  pcrufing  a  book,  and  the  work  being 
for  the  inftant  at  a  ftand,  he  reproached  him  with  in- 
attenticm  and  delay,  in  fuch  coarfe  language  as  few 
men  would  ufe,  and  ftili  fewer  could  brook :  the  other 
in  his  jijftification  afferted  fomewhat,  which  Ofborne 
anfwcfcd  by  giving  him  the  lie ;  Johnfon*s  anger  at 
fo  foul  a  charge,  was  not  fb  great  as  to  make  him  for- 
get that  he  had  weapons  at  hand :  he  feized  a  folio 
that  lay  near  him,  and  with  it  felled  his  adyerfary  to 
the  gtY>und,  with  fbme  exclamation,  which,  as  it  is  dif- 
ferently related^  I  will  not  venture  to  repeat. 

This  tranfaftion,  which  has  been  feldom  urged 
with  any  other  view  than  to  fliew  that  Johnfon  was  of 

9  See  t  lotc  m  d^e  QunpUd*  Qopk  i|.  vcrie  167^  in  the  later 
cdltionti. 

an 
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an  irafcible  tbrnper,  is  geiierall/  related  %^  an  eat6rtaii>^ 
ing  ftoiy :  with  me  it  hjte  always  been  a  fybjeft  o(  me- 
lancholy refle<5liOfl.  In  our  eftimation  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  this  life,  we  place  wifdom,  virtue,  wd  learn* 
ing  in  the  firft  clafs,  and  riches  and  other  adventitious 
gifc^  of  fortune  in  the  \9A.  The  natural  fubordination 
c£  the  one  to  the  other  we  fee  and  approve,  ^d  when 
diat  is  difturbed  we  are  forry.  How  dken  muft  it 
afied  a  fenfible  mind  to  contemplate  that  misfortune, 
which  could  fubjeft  a  man  endued  with  a  capacity  few 
the  higheft  offices,  a  philofopher,  a  poet,  am  orator, 
and,  if  fortune  had  fo  ordered,  a  chancellor,  a  prelate, 
a  ftatefman,  to  the  infolence  of  a  mean,  worthlefs,  ig- 
norant fellow,  who  had  nothing  to  juftify  the  fuperi- 
ority  he  exercifed  over  a  man  fo  endowed,  but  thofe 
advantages  which  Providence  indiicriminatel.ydiipenfcs 
to  the  worthy  and  the  worthlefs  !  to  fee  fuch  a  mani 
for  the  fupply  of  food  and  raiment,  fubmitting  to 
the  commands  of  his  inferior,  and,  as  a  hireling,  look- 
ing up  to  him  for  the  reward  of  his  work,  and  receiv-r 
ing  it  accompanied  with  reproach  and  contumely^ 
this,  I  fay,  is  a  fubjeft  of  melancholy  reflexion. 

Having  completed  the  Harleian  catalogue  and  mif- 
cellany,  and  thereby  difengaged  himfelf  from  Ofborne, 
Johnfon  was  at  liberty  to  purfue  fome  fcheme  of  profit, 
lefs  irkfome  than  that  in  which  he  had  fo  lately  been 
employed.  Biography  was  a  kind  of  writing  that  he 
delighted  in ;  it  called  forth  his  poAvers  of  refledtion, 
and  gave  him  occafion  to  contemplate  human  life 
and  manners.  He  had  made  fome  effays  of  his  ta- 
lent in  the  lives  of  Barretier  and  Boerhaave-,  men  un-t 
known  to  him,  and  was  now  prompted  to  give  to  the 

L  4  world 
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world  that  of  a  friend  with  whom  he  had  beet) 
clofcly  intimate,  whofe  lingular  charafter  and  adverfe 
fortunes  afforded  ample  fcope  for  difcuifion,  and  fur- 
nifhed  matter  for  many  adniirable  leflbns  of  mo- 
rality, 

This  friend  was  Savage^  of  whom  it  has  above 
been  related,  that  his  friends  had  undertaken  to  raife 
an^  annual  fubfcription  for  his  fupport  at  Swanfea  in 
Wales^  but  that  his  departure  for  that  place  was, 
retarded  by  feme  difficulties  that  occurred  in  the 
courfe  of  their  endeavours  to  raife  it :  thcfc,  however, 
were  overcome,  and  Savage,  in  July  1739,  took  leave 
of  London,  and  alfo  of  Johnfon,  who,  as  himfelf  tells 
us,  parted  from  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  His  fub- 
fequent  hiftory  is,  that  taking  his  way  through  Briftolj^ 
he  was  for  fome  time  detained  there  by  an  embargo  on 
the  fliipping.  After  fome  ftay  he  was  enabled  to  de- 
part, and  he  reached  Swanfea  i  but  not  liking  the 
place,  and  relenting  the  treatment  of  his  contributors, 
who  fecm  to  have  been  flack  in  the  performance  of  their 
engagements  to  fupport  him,  he  returned  to  Briftol 
with  an  intent  to  come  to  London,  a  purpofe  he  was 
hindered  from  effefting  by  an  arreft  of  his  perfon, 
on  the  loth  of  January  174^-3,  for  the  fmallfumof 
eight  pounds,  ar^d  carried  to  Newgate  in  that  city, 
where,  not  being  able  to  extricate  himfelf  from  his 
confinement,  he,  on  the  31  ft  day  of  July,  in  the  fame 
year,  died. 

This  event,  and  the  afFeftion  which  he  had  long  en* 
teruined  for  the  man,  called  forth  Johnfon  to  an  exer- 
cife  of  his  pen,  which  v  as  it  is  faid,  employed  it  only 
thirty-fix  hours,  in  a  narrative  of  evejits  fo  fingulai 
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as  could  fcarcdy  fail  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  every 
one  who  wifhed  to  be  inftrufted  in  the  fcience  of 
human  life.  The  fubjeft  was  llich  an  one  as  is 
feldom  exhibited  to  idew;  a  man  dropped  into  the 
m>rld  as  from  a  cloud,  committed  to  the  care  of  thofe 
who  had  litdc  intereft  in  his  prelervation,  and  none  in 
the  forming  his  temper^  or  the  infufing  into  him  thofe 
litde  precepts  of  morality^  which  might  germinate  in 
his  mind,  and  b^  produdive  of  habitual  virtue ;  thefe 
are  advantages  which  children  of  the  lowef^  birth 
enjoy,  in  fbme  degree,  in  common  with  thofe  of  a 
higher;  but  of  thefe  he  never  participated.  All  the 
knowledge  he  attained  to,  &om  his  infancy  upwards, 
was  felf-acquired,  and,  bating  that  he  was  born  in  a 
city  where  the  refinements  of  civil  life  prefented  10 
'his  view  a  rule  of  moral  conduft,  he  may  be  faid  to 
have  been  litde  lefs  a  miracle  thati  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan 
is  feigned  to  be. 

It  has  been  obferved  of  thofe  children  who  owe 
their  nurture  and  education  to  a  certain  benevolent 
inftitution  in  this  metropolis,  that  being  by  their 
misfortune  ftrangers  to  thofe  charities  that  arife  from 
the  i:eIations  of  father,  fen,  and  brother,  their  charac^ 
(ers  afilime.a  complexion  that  marks  their  condud: 
through  life.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Savage,  an4 
will  perhaps  account  for  that  want  of  gradtude  to  his 
benefadors,  and  other  defedb  in  his  temper,  with  which 
he  feenis  to  have  been  jufUy  chargeable. 

The  manner  in  which  Johnfen  has  written  this  life, 
is  very  judicious  :  it  afibfded  no  great  adtions  to  cele- 
brate, no  improvements  in  fcience  to  recoi*d,  nor  any 
variety  pf  events  to  icniwk  on.    It  was  a  fucceffion 

of 
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t£  difippokkincnts^  stid  a  (lomidicatioa  of  mijleries ; 
jfid  AS  h  Wfts  an  ubiform  Odncradfflicni  to  d%e  axiom 
tiiac  homan  life  is  chequered  onrth  good  and  evil  acci- 
donis,  was  alone  fingukr.  The  virtues  and  vices 
which  iike  flovrcrs  and  wocds  fpraog  up.  togedier^.  aod 
'perh^s  ^h  an  «qaai  degree  of  vigour,  i&  the  mind 
'of  this  unfbroinate  man^  afforded,  tc  ts  tme,  a  iufajcd: 
^  i^>ecuktiott,  and  Johnfon  has  not  failed  to  avail 
hknTelf  of  ib  extraordmary  a  moral  phenomenon  as 
^Mt  of  a  mind  exacted  4)6  a  bi^  degree  of  in^rorve* 
ment  mthouc  the  aid  of  culture, 
'  But  if  the  eveots  ti  Savage^fe  life  are  few,  the 
jtfle&ions  tfaerooci  are  xnany,  fothat  t}%  <work  may*  as 
well  be  deemed  a  feries  of  o^onomicai  precepts  as 
<a  naiTative  of  &.&%.  lo  it  is  contained  a  charafter, 
<irhich  nriay  be  laid  to  be  fui  generis ;  a  -woman  who 
had  proclaimed  her  crimes,  and  folicited  reproach, 
difowning  from  the  inftant  of  his  birth,  and  procuring 
to  be  illegttimated  by  parliament,  her  own  fon,  doom- 
ing him  ^  poverty  and  obfcurity,  and  launching  him 
upon  ^  ocean  of  life,  only  that  he  might  be  iwallowed 
by  its  quick-*fands,  or  dafhed  upon  its  rocks,  and  laftly, 
endeavouring  to  rid  herfelf  firom  the  danger  of  being 
at  any  time  made  known  to  him,  by  fecredy  fending 
him  to  the  Ammcan  plantations. 

It  fardier  exhibits  to  view,  a  man  of  genius  deftitute 
of  relations  and  friends,  and  with  no  one  to  direct  his 
purfuits,  becoming  an  author  by  neceffitjr,  and  a 
writer  for  the  ftage,  and  forming  fuch  conneftions 
as  that  profelfion  leads  to,  IbmetiiTies  improving,  and 
at  others  flighting  them,  but  at  all  times  afting  with  a 
Ipirit  diat  better  became  his  birth  than  his  circum- 

ftances  j 
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fiaoces ;  lor  who  diat  knew  how  to  dUtinguiih  between 
one  and  the  other,  would,  like  Savage,  haTe  folk:ited 
dfiiftance,  and  fpximed  at  the  offer  of  it }  or  repaid 
reiterated  kindneflcs  widi  negled:  or  oblivious  t4ci- 
tnrmtyi 

Infierfperfed  in  the  eourfe  of  the  narrative  area 
gncac  variety  of  moral  fentiments,  prudentid  maximsy 
and  mifcellaneous  obfervadons  on  men  and  things ; 
but  the  fentiment  that  fecn^  to  pervade  the  whole  is^ 
that  idlenefs,  whether  voluntary  or  neceffitated,  is  pro* 
dudive  of  the  greateft  evils  that  hunun  nature  is  ex^ 
pofed  to ;  and  this  the  author  exemplifies  in  an  enu-. 
meration  of  the  calamities  that  a  man  is  fub^6bed  to 
by  the  want  of  a  profeflion,  and  by  fhewing  how  far 
}efs  happy  fuch  an  one  muft  be  than  he  who  has  only 
9,  mere  manual  occupation  to  depend  on  for  his 
fopport. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  book  explains  the 
author's  intention  in  writing  it,  and  points  out  tl%e  ufe 
that  may  be  made  of  ic  in  fuch  pointed  terms,  that  I 
fhall  need,  as  I  truft,  no  excufe  for  inierting  (0  fine  a 
ipecimen  of  ftile  and  fentiment. 

*  This  relation  will  not  be  wholly  without  its  ufe, 
^  if  thofe  who  langui(h  under  any  part  of  his  fulFer- 
*  ings  Ihall  be  enabled  to  fortify  dieir  patience  by  rc- 
^  flefting,  that  they  feel  only  thofe  affliftions  from 
'  which  the  abilities  of  Savage  did  not  exempt  him ; 
^  or  if  thofe  who  in  confidence  of  fuperior  capacities  or 
^  attainments,'  diiregard  the  common  maxims  of  life, 
^  fhall  be  reminded^  that  nothing  will  fupply  the 
'  want  of  prudence,  and  that  negligence  and  irregu* 
^  larity  long  (;»ntinued,  will  make  knowledge  tiiele{s» 
f  Yfit  ridiculous,  and  genius  contemptiblct' 

This 
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This  celebrated  eflay  in  biography  was  publifhed  it\ 
the  month  of  February  1744,  and  gave  occaTion  to 
Henry  Fielding,  the  author  of  a  periodic^  paper  intitled 
f  The  ChanFipioOi'  to  commend  it  in  thefe  wqrds: 

*  This  pamphlet  is,  ^yithout  flattery  to  its  author,  as 
f  juft  and  well  written  a  piece  as,  of  its  kind,  I  ever 
f  faw  i  fo  that,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  highly  dcferves, 
^  it  Hands  certainly  very  little  in  need  of  this  recom- 

*  niendation.— As  to  the  hiftory  of  the  unfortunate 
5  perfon  whofe  memoirs  compofc  this  work,  it  is  ccr- 
5  tainly  penned  with  equal  accuracy  and  fpirit,  of 
f  which  I  am  fo  much  the  better  judge,  ^s  I  knew 
f  nianyofthefa<?bs  mentioned  in  it  to  be  £lri6Uy  true, 
^  and  very  fairly  related.  Befides,  it  is  not  only  the  ftory 
'  of  Mr*  Savage,  but  uinumerable  incidents  relating 
f  Xo  other  perfon3  and  other  aflratirs,  which  render 
^  this  a  very  amufing,  and  withal,  a  very  iiiftruftivc 
f  and  valuable  performance.  The  author's  obferva-^ 
f  tiqns  afe  fhort,  fignificant  and  juft,  as  his  narrative 

*  is  remarkably  fipooth  and  well  difpofed :  his  re-r 
f  fledtions  open  to  us  all  the  reccffes  of  the  human 
^  heart,  and,  in  a  word,  a  more  juft  or  pleafant,  a 
^  more  engaging  or  a  more  improving  treatife  on  the 
^  excellencies  and  defeds  of  human  nature,  is  fcarcQ 
^  to  be  found  in  our  own  or  perhaps  in  any  other 
^  language/ 

The  life  I  am  now  writing  feems  to  divide  itfclf 
into  two  periods ;  the  firft  marked  by  a  feries  of  afflic- 
pons,  the  laft  by  fbme  cheering  rays  of  comfort  and 
comparative  affluence.  Johnfon,  at  this  time,  had 
pafled  nearly  the  half  of  his  days  :  here,  therefore,  let 
fTie  rpake  a  ftand,   and  having  hitherto  rcprcfented 

hini 
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him  in  his  literary,  endeavour  to  exhibit  him  in  his 
religious,  moral,  and  ceconomical  charafter,  adverting 
firft  to  fuch  particulars  *rclpefting  the  courfe  of  life 
he  had  chofen,  and  the  evils  to  which  it  expofed 
him,  as  feem  properly  to  belong  to  the  firft  member 
of  the  above  divifion. 

As  the  narrownefs  of  his  father's  circumftances  had 
fhut  him  out  of  thofe  profeffions  for  which  an  univcr* 
iity  education  Is  a  neceifary  qualification,  and  hh 
proje<5t  of  an  academy  had  failed^  he  had,  as  to  his 
courfe  of  life,  no  choice  but  idlenefs  or  the  excrcife  of 
his  talents  in  a  way  that  might  afford  him  fubiiftence, 
and  provide  for  the  day  that  was  paffing  over  him^  fb 
that  the  profeflion  of  an  author  was  the  only  ofle  in  his 
power  to  adopt.  That  it  was  far  from  an  eligible 
one,  he  had  in  fone  degree  experienced,  and  his 
averfion  to  labour  magnified  the  evils  of  it,  by 
bringing  to  his  -fecolleftion  the  examples  of  Am- 
hurftj  of  Savage,   of  Boyfe*,    and  many  others, 

from 

•  The  lives  of  thefe  three  pcrfons  as  they  Exhibit  an  example  of 
the  difheffes  to  which  idlenefs  an4  the  want  of  m«ral  principles  may 
e.rpofe  men  ©f  parts,  may  be  an  ufefnl  caveat  to  young  men  of 
the  nfmg  generation,  and  prove  a  more  powerful  perfaafive  tor 
iuduHry,  ccconomy,  and  the  right  nfe  of  great  talents,  than  the 
Inoft  laboured  argument.  That  of  Savage  prefents  itfelfto  view  in 
the  works  of  Johnfon :  thofe  of  the  other  two  arc  eHcwhere  to  bei 
found,  and  an  abridgement  of  each  of  them  is  iitferted,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  beacons  are  ex^6ted  to  point  out  rocks  and  ihoals  to 
ignorant  or  benighted  peribns. 

Nicholas  Amhurft  was  bom  at  Marden  in  Kent ;  but  in  what 
year  is  uncertain :  he  received  his  education  in  Merchant-Taylors' 
fchool  in  London,  and  was  thence  removed  to  St.  John's  college, 
Oxford ;  but  expelled  for  the  libertinifm  of  his  principles  and 
the  irregularity  of  his  otodudt.  After  this  expulfion,  for  which 
rcrydiiferent  caufes  were  affigned  by  him  and  thofe  who  enf(vced 
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firom.  which  he  infeivcd^  that  tlzvtfy  and  indigence 
were  its  infeparaibic  cancaaik2nts>  and  refledling  on 

the 

it>  lie  fatiriaed  the  learning  and  ctiTcipline  of*  the  univeffity,  and 
cxpofed  the  chara£ters  of  its  mo((  refpedkble  members,  in  a  poem 
called  *  Oculus  Britannix»'  and  in  his  *  Terra  Filius/  a  work 
cempoanded  of  wit  and  fborrilkjr.  He,  ibon  after,  quitted  Ox- 
fbtd,  came  to  London,  and  pabliihed  a  volume  of  miicellanies  i 
he  wrote  many  fetirical  and  malignant  poems,  and  tranflated  fom« 
of  Mr.  Addifon's  Latin  pieces ;  but  his  chief  fame  arofe  from  his 
conducing  the '  Craftfinan,'  in  which  he  was  made  the  tool  of  oppo« 
fition.  For  fbme  extraordinarily  indiicreet  ufc  of  his  libelling 
powers,  the  printers  of  this  paper  were  fcived,  amd  Mr.  Amhurfl, 
With  a  view  of  being  confidered  as  the  vidtim  of  his  party,  and 
rnoje  than  indemnified  for  all  he  (hould  fufFer,  furrendered 
himfelf ;  but  the  profecution  dropped,  and  he  was  difappointed. 
tJpon  the  famous  compromifeof  1742^  na  terms  were  fHpulated  by 
1^9  friends  for  him  who  had  been  the  inibument  of  their  fuccefe  $ 
Ae  reik£tion  whereon  is  thought  to  have  precijatated  his  end ;  for 
he  died  in  a  few  mohths  after,  as  is  faid,  of  a  broken  heart,  and  wa» 
indebted  to  the  bounty  of  Franklin  the  printer  for  a  grave. 

Saihuel  Eoyfe,  the  fon  of  an  Englifh  diifenting  miniiler,  wasboni 
in  1708,  and  educated  at  a  private  fchool  in  Dublin,  ^t  eighteen 
ke  was  fent  to  Glafgow,  and  before  he  had  completed  his  nineteenth 
year,  mairied  the  daughter  of  a  tradefman  there.  His  father,  for 
a  confiderable  time,  fupported  his  natural  extravagance,  which  his 
wife,  who  was  diflblute  and  vicious,  rendered  flill  more  burthen^ 
ibme.  This  rtfource  failing,  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  his 
joeticai  abilitas  procured  him  many  friends,  particularly  the  countefs 
«f  Eglinton  and  lord  S.tormont,  who  aflifled  him  in  his  exigencies, 
and  were  difpofed  to  continue  their  bounty ;  but  Boyfc's  charac« 
ter  and  deportment  repelled  kindnefs.  His  talents  were  great : 
he  had  a  genius  for  poetry,  for  painting,  and  mufic  ;  yet  it  was  fo 
abfbired  by  a  mean  and  fordid  temper,  that  many  knew  him  inti- 
"  mately  without  discovering  his  abilities  :  his  chofen  acquaintances 
were  fuch  as  could  not  ferve  him :  he  was  intoxicated  whenever 
he  had  the  means  to  avoid  flarving,  and  was  voluptuous,  luxurious, 
and  boundlefsly  expenfive,  without  the  lealt  tafte  for  what  is  ele- 
gant*   Thtf  contempt  he  drew  on  himfelf  at  Edinburgh  made  jiim 

refolve 
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t^  lives  and  condud  of  their  xncu^  inig^t  jEsar  that 
it  bad  a  ne^eilajry  tendency  to  corrgpt  the.  min4  and 

rcmdor 

refolve  on  quitting  it  for  London^  wHither  tKofe  who  bad  been  his 
paxicaxs  gave  Mm  Tcry  raluaUe  recomrnendatory  Ifettcfj ;  bor  ha 
flighted  them,  and  preferred  fubiifting  by  precarious  donations. 
Ih  the  year  i^7i^bewasvedlitted  to  the.  wane  of  ndseAkry  apparel^ 
and  hafviiig  pawned-  whatever  he  could  cmiBb  without,  was  eon- 
fmed  by  hts  indigence  to  a  bed  whiclv  had  ko  fheeis :  h«r«,  to 
procure  food,  he  wrote ;  his  poftupe  fitting  up  in  bod,  hk  only 
covering  a  blanket,  u»  which  a  hok  was  made  to  admit  of  Ac 
employment  of  his  taat. 

'  In  ^742,  while  in  a  ^unging-hovfe,  he  was  (farivtn  to 
(blicit  Cave  for  fome  temporary  relief,  and  to  procure  it,  wrote 
the  ibllowiug  horrible  defcription  of  the  iituation  into  which  his 
negk^t  of  eeconomy  and  his  want  of  comAoa  prudence  faad" 
plunged  him« 

*  Infcription  for  St.  Lazarvs's  cave* 

Hodie,  tefle  coelo  fummo. 
Sine  pane,  fine  aummo; 
Sorte  pofitus  infefle, 
Scribo  tibi  dplens  moefle. 
Fame,  bile,  tumet  jecur: 
Urbane,  mitte  opem,  precor 
Tibi  enim  cor  humannm 
Non  a  malisalienum: 
Mihi  mens  nee  male  grato. 
Pro  a  te  favore  dato. 


ALCJEVS. 


*  Ex'gehcnna  debitoria, 

•  Vulgo,  domo  fpongiatorla.' 


'  Sir, 

'  I  wrote  you  yefterday  an  gccount  of  my  unhappy  cafe.  I  am 
'  every  moment  threatened  to  be  turned  out  here,  bocaufe  I  have 
*  not  money  to  pay  for  my  bed  two  nights  pafl,  which  is  ufually 
^  paid  beforehand ;  and  I  am  loth  to  go  into  the  counter,  till  I 
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render  the  followers  of  it>  widi  teipeft  to  religion^  id 
politics^  and  even  td  mohdity^  altogether  indifferent^ 
Nor  could  he  be  ignorant  of  that  mortifying  depen* 
dence  which  the  profeffion  itfelf  expofes  men  to^  a 
profefiion  that  leads  to  no  preferment^  and  for  its 

fee  if  my  sffidr  can  poffibly  be  made  np«  I  hope*  there&re,  yoa 
will  have  the  humanity  to  fend  me  half  a  guinea  for  fiipport,  till 
I  can  finiih  yoor  papers  in  my  handsi  The  ode  on  the  Bridfh 
nation  I  hope  to  have  done  to  day,  and  want  a  proof  copy  of  that 
partof  Stowe  yoa  defign  for  the  prcfent  magazine,  that  it  may  be 
improved  as  far  a$  poffible  fiom  yoor  affiffamce.  Your  papers  are 
bat  ill  tranfcribed.  I  agree  with  yoa  as  to  St.  Anguftine's  cave. 
I  humbly  intreat  your  anfwer#  having  not  tailed  any  thing  fincer 
Tuefday  evening  I  came  here  ;  and  my  coat  will  be  taken  off  my 
back  for  the  charge  of  the  bed,  fb  that  I  mail  go  intopriibnnaked^ 
which  is  too  ihocking  for  me  to  think  of. 
'  I  am,  with  fmcere  regard, 

'  Sir, 
'Yoarmifbrtunatehambie  Servant, 

*  S.  BOYSE.' 

*  Crown  coiFee-houip,  Grocer's  alleys 

'  Poultry,  July  21,  1742. 

*  Received  from  Mr.  Cave  the  fum  of  half  a  guinea  by  me,  in 

*  confinement,  S.  Boyfe.' 

The  miferies  Of  his  confinement  did  not  tdadf  hiitL  difcretibn  :  he 
was  releafed,  but  his  wants  were  little  abated,  arid  he  made  ofe  of 
the  mod  difgraceful  arts  t6  excite  charity  :  he  fometimes  raifed 
fnbfcriptions  for  non-exiftent  poems,  and  fometimes  employed  his 
wife  to  give  out  that  he  was  dying.  He  was  afterwards  engaged, 
at  a  very  low  rate,  in  the  compilation  of  an  hiilorical  view  of  the 
trania6tions  of  Europe,  by  Mr.  Henry  of  Reading ;  at  which  place 
his  wife  died.  To  fignify  his  forrow  for  her  death,  he  tied  a  black 
ribbon  round  the  neck  of  a  lap-dog,  which,  to  acqmre  the  charader 
of  a  man  of  taile,  he  uTed  to  carry  in  his  arms.  After  he  left  Read- 
ing, he  grew  more  decent  in  his  drefs  and  behaviour ;  but  his 
health  was  then  declining,  and  in  May  1749  be  died  in  an  obfcure 
lodging  near  Shoe-lane,  and  was  buried  at  the  charge  of  the  paiiih. 
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moft'laborious  ekcrtions  confers  no  greater  a  reward 
than  a  fupply  of  natural  wants. 

Ralphs  a  writer  of  this  clals,  and  who  had  formed 
ibme  fuch  connexions  as  would  have  flattered  the 
hopes  of  any  man,  was  the  tool  of  that  party  of  which 
"  the  late  lord  Melcombe  laboured  to  be  the  head.  To 
fcrve  the  intereftsof  it,  he  wrote  a  periodical  paper,  and 
a  voluminous  hiftory  of  England,  fraught  with  fuch 
principles  as  he  was  required  to  diflfeminate.  This 
man,  in  a  pamphlet  inritled  '  The  cafe  of  authors  by 
profeflion,*  has  enumerated  all  the  evils  that  attend  it, 
and  fliewn  it  to  be  the  laft  that  a  liberal  mind  would 
choofe. 

All  this  Johnibn  knew  and  had  duly  weighed :  the 
leffer  evils  of  an  author's  profeffion,  fuch  as  a  depen- 
dence on  bookfcUcrs,  and  a  precarious  income,  he 
was  able  to  endure,  and  the  greater,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  proftitution  of  his  talents,  he  averted ;  for, 
whatever  facrifices  of  their  principles  fuch  men  as 
Waller,  Dryden,  and  others,  have  made  in  their 
writings,  or  to  whatever  lengths  they  may  have  gone 
in  panegyrics  or  adulatory  addreffes,  his  integrity  was 
not  to  be  warped :  his  religious  and  political  opini- 
ons he  retained  and  cherilhed ;  and  in  a  fuUen  confi- 
dence in  the  ftrength^of  his  mental  powers,  difdained 
to  folicit  patronage  by  any  of  the  arts  in  cbmrton 
ufe  with  writers  of  almofl  every  denomination.  That 
this  firmnefs  was  not  afFefted,  will  appeiar  by  a  retro- 
Ipeft  to  the  methods  he  took  for  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  and  the  fettling  his  nbtions  as  to  the  great 
duties  of  life. 

His  courfe  of  fhjdy  at  the  univerlity  was  irregular 
and  defultory,  and  fcarcely  determined  as  to  its  objcft. 

M  '  Mathemadcs 
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Mathematics  and  phyiics  he  had  but  little  relilh  fo^i 
from  whence  It  may  be  inferred,  that  his  natural 
•poiwers  had  received  comparatively  but  fmall  improve- 
ment from  an  academical  education.  An  habitual 
diipofition  ^o  thought  and  refledtion  enabled  him  how- 
ever upon  his  leaving  it,  to  attain  to  that?  degree  of  im- 
provement which,  in  many  minds,  is  not  efFe<3:ed  with- 
out intenfe  application  and  labour ;  and  the  fentiments 
of  piety  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth,  direftcd 
him  to  thofe  fhidies,  which,  without  attending  to  fecular 
rewards^  he  thought  of  greateft  importance  to  his 
•  future  happinefs.  In  conformity  to  this  motive,  he 
applied  himfclf  totheftudy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
the  evidences  of  religion,  to  the  writings  of  the  fathers 
and  of  the  Greek  moralifts,  to  ecclefiaftical  and  civil 
hiftory,  and  to  claflical  literature  and  philology. 

The  refult  of  thefe  his  mental  exercifes  was  a 
thorough  conviftion  of  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian 
religion^  an  adherence  to  the  dodlrine  and  difcipline 
of  our  eftablifhed  church,  and  to  that  form  of  civil 
.  government  which  we  number  among  the  bleffings 
derived  to  us  from  the  wifdom  and  bravery  of  our 
anceftors,  with  this  farther  advantjige,  that  they  rooted 
in  his  mind  thofe  principles  of  religion,  morality,  and, 
I  will  add,  loyalty,  that  influenced  his  condudt  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

,  To  fpeak  of  the  firft,  his  religion^  it  had  a  tinfturc  of 
enthufiafm,  arifing,  as  is  conjefturcd,  from  the  fervour 
of  his  iipagination,  and  the  perufal.  of  St.  Auguftine 
.  and  other  of  the  fathers,  and  the  writings  of  Kempis 
and  the  afcetics,  which  prompted  him  to  the  employ- 
ment of  compofing  meditations  and  devotional  exer- 
cifes* 
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Vifes.  It  farther  produced  in  him  an  habitual  reverence 
for  the  name  of  God,  which .  he  Was  never  known 
•io  utter  but  oh  proper  ociafiohs  and  with  due  irelpe^t, 
and  operated  on  thofe  that  wer6  admitted  to  his  cori- 
Verfatidh  as  a  jJowerful  reftraint  of  all  profane  difcourfe, 
and  idle  difcuflions  df  thedogical  queftioris ;  and, 
ialHy,  it  ihfpired  him  with  that  charity,  rneanirlg 
thereby  a  general  concern  for  the  welfare  of  all  man- 
kind, without  which  we  are  told  that  all  prfetenfiohs  to 
religion  arc  vaiii; 

To  enable  hitu  at  tiriies  to  review  his  progrefs  in 
life,  and  to  eftimtite  his  improvement  in  religiori,  he, 
in  the  year  1734,  began  to  note  down  the  tranfaftioha 
of  each  day^  re'coUefting,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  thofe 
lof  his  yodth,  and  iht^perfirig  futh  refleftions  arid 
refolutiohs  asi  under  parttctilar  circumftarices,  he  was 
induced  to  make.  This  regiftef,  which  he  IhtitlM 
*  Ahnales,'  does  hot  form  an  crttire  volume,  but  is 
contained  in  a  variety  of  little  bodks  folded  arid 
fetched  together  by  hinifelf,  and  which  were  found  mix- 
rd  with  his  papers.  Some  fpecimerts  of  thefe  riotanda 
have  been  latdy  printed  with  his  prayers ;  but  to 
warrant  what  I  have  laid,  refpefting  his  religious  cha- 
rafter^  I  have  felefted  from  the  '  Annales,'  and  infert 
in  the  margin  belotv,  an  earlier  extraft  than  any  con- 
tained in  that  coUeftion  * ;  •  ^ 

His 


*  < 


Friday,  Auguft  27th,'  [1734]  *  10  at  night.  Thbday.Ihave 
•  trifled  away,  except  that  1  have  attended  the  fchool  in  the  morn- 
'  ing.  I  read  to  night  in  Rogers's  iermons.  To  night  I  began. the 
'  breakfail  law  anew.  - 

*  Sept.  7th,  1736.    I  have  this  day  entered  upon  my  28th  year. 
^  MayeH  thou,  6  God,  enable  me  for  Jei'us  Ckriil's  fake,  to  fpeid 
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> 

His  moral  charader  difplayed  itfelf  in  the  fimcericy 
of  his  friendihipS)  his  love  of  juflice  and  of  truths  and 
his  placability ;  of  all  which  qualities,  the  teftimonies 
in  his  favour  are  innumerable.  But  as  die  charaAer 
here  propofcd  to  be  given  him  is  not  intended  to 
palliate  his  errors  in  behaviour,  truth  obliges  me  to 
fay,  that  his  outward  deportment  was  in  many  inftan* 
ces  a  juft  fubjed  of  cenflire.  Before  his  arrival  in 
town,  he  was  but  litde  accuftomed  to  free  conver- 
£ition  with  his  fuperiors,  ib  that  that  kind'of  fub- 
mifllon  he  had  been  ufed  to  pay  them  he  feemed  to 
exadt  from  others,  and  when  k  was  refufed  him  he  was 
petulant,  captious,  and  dogged.  His  difcourfe,  which 
through  life  was  of  the  didadic  kind,  was  replete 
with  original  fentiments  exprefled  in  the  (Irongeft 
and  moft  conreft  term»,  and  in  fuch  language,  that 
whoever  could  have  heard  and  not  feen  him,  would 
have  thought  him  reacKng.  For  the  pleafure  he  com- 
municated to  his  heaiers,  he  expefked  not  the  tribute 
of  filence :  on  the  contrary,  he  enconraged  others, 
particularly  young  men,  to  fpeak,  and  paid  a  due  at- 
tention to  what  they  faid ;  bat  his  prejudices  were 
ib  ftrong  and  deeply  rooted,  more  efpecially  againft 
Scotchmerr  and  whigs,  that  whoever  thwarted  hin> 
ran  the  rifque  of  a  fevcre  rebuke,  or  at  beft  be- 
came entangled  in  an  unpleafant  altercation* 

He  was  fcarce  fettled  in  town  before  this  dogmatical 
behaviour,  and  his  impatience  of  contradidion,  became 

*  tiii»  in  fttch  ft  manner  that  I  may  receive  comfint  from  k  at  tho 

*  hour  of  deathy  and  in  the  day  of  judgment.    Amen. 

*  I  intend  to-morrow  to  review  the  rules  I  have  at  any  time  fald 
^  down>  in  order  to  prafiife  them** 
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a  part  of  his  charafter,  and  deterfed  many  peHbns  of 
learning,  who  wiihed  to  enjoy  the  delight  of  his  con<*' 
verfation,  from  feeking  his  acquaintance.  There  were 
not  wanting  thofe  among  his  friends  who  would  (bme- 
times  hint  to  him,  that  the  conditions  of  free  con- 
verfation  imply  an  equality  among  thofe  engaged  in 
it,  which  arc  violated  whenever  fuperiority  is  aflfumed : 
their  reproofs  he  took  kindly,  and  would  in  excufc  for 
what  they  called  the  pride  of  learning,  fay,  that  it  was 
of  the  defcnlive  kind.  The  repetition  of  thefe  had, 
however,  a  great  efFeA  on  him^  they  abated  his  preju* 
dices,  and  produced  a  change  in  his  temper  and  man* 
ners  that  rendered  him  at  length  a  defu^le  companion 
in  the  moft  polite  circles^ 

* 

In  the  lefler  duties  of  morality  he  was  remifs  :  he 
flept  when  he  fhould  have  ftudied,  and  watched  when 
he  fhould  have  been  at  reft  :  his  habits  were  flovenly, 
and  the  neglect  of  his  perfbti  and  garb  fo  great  as  to 
render  his  appearance  difgufting.  He  was  an  ill 
huifband  of  his  time,  and  U>  regardlefs  of  the  hours 
of  refe<5lion,  that  at  two  he  might  be  found  at  break* 
fall,  and  at  dinner  at  eight*  In  his  ftudies,  and  I  may 
add,  in  his  devotional  exercifes,  he  was  both  intenfe 
and  remifs,  and  in  the  profecution  of  his  literary  em* 
ployments,  dilatory  and  hafty,  unwilling,  as  himfelf 
confcffcd,  to  work,  and  working  with  vigour  and 
hafte*. 

His  indolence,  or  rather  the  delight  he  took  in 
reading  and  refleftion,  rendered  him  averfe  to  bodil)( 
(sccnionsr   He  wa$  ill  made  for  ridings  and  took  fQ 

f  See  lib  prayers  page  18^; 
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little  pleafure  in  it,  that,  as  he  once  told  me,  he  has 
fallen  aflcep  on  his  horfe.  Walking  he  feldom  prac- 
tifed,  perhaps  for  no  better  reafon,  than  th^t  it  requir- 
ed the  p^-eviqus  la,bour  of  drcfllng.  Ip  a  word,  mental 
occupation  was  hic^  fole  pleafure,  and  the  knowledge  he 
acquired  in  the  purfuit  of  it  he  was  ever  ready  to  com- 
municate ".  in  which  faculty  he  was  not.  only  excellent 
byt  expert;  fori  as  it  is  related  of  Iqrd  Bacon  by  one  who 
knew  hin(i%  that  *  in  all  companies  he  app.e^U'ed  a  goo4 
*  proficient,  if  Rata  mafter,  in  thofc  arts  entertained  for 
^  the  fubjeft  of  every  one's  difcourfe,'  and  that  '  hi^ 
^  moft  cafual  talk  deferved  to  be  written/  fo.  it  aiay  be 
faid  of  Johnfon,  that  his  converfation  was  ever  fuitcd 
tQ  the  profeflion,  condition,  an4  capacity  of  thofe  with 
whom  he  talked, 

Of  a  (ni(id  thus  ftored  it  is  fui:ely  not  too  much 
to  fay,  that  it  qualified  the  poffeflbr  of  it  for  many 
more  important  employments  than  the  ipftrudlion  of 
npn-adijts  in  the  elen^ents  of  literature  ^  yet  fo 
humbly  did  h^  f??m  to.  think  qf  himfclf  when  he 
publilhecl  the  advertifement  of  his  little  academy  at 
Edial,  that  to.  be  able  to  eftablifh  it,  was  the  utmoft 
of  his  ambition ;  but  that  hope  failing,  his  necefiities 
drove  him  to  London^^  ac^d  placed  hini  in  the  ilatior^ 
of  life  in  which  vife  arc  now  to  qpntemplate  him. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page,  that 
in  the  coujrfe  of  his  ftudie^  he  ha4  formed  ^  lift  of 
Ijterary  \uidertakings,  on  which^  when  tim?  fhould 
fervc  or  occafion  inyitp,  he  meant  to  cxercife  his 
pen :  but  fuch  was  the  verfatility  of  his  temper^ 
that    of    forty-nip^'   article^  which  fee  ha.d    fixc^ 

•  ^qiks  9f  Francii  Ofborn,  Efqj  8!vo.  1673,  oagc  151, 
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on,  not  one  appears  to  have  engaged  his  future  at* 
tention.  Among  the  reft  he  had  purpofed»to  give 
a  hiftory  of  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  and 
alio  a  comparifbn  of  philofophical  and  chriftian  mo- 
rality, by  fentences  coUefted  from  the  moralifts  and 
fathers*.  The  former  of  thefe,  as  it  required  die 
labour  of  deep  refearch,  and  the  perufal  of  a  great 
variety  of  authors,  was  a  work  that  we  may  fuppoie 
he  was  deterred  from  by  frequent  refleftions  on  the 
pains  it  would  cod  him ;  but  that  he  fhould  abandon 
a  work  fo  eafy  in  the  execution,  and  fo  much  to  die 
credit  of  the  religion  he  profefied,  as  the  latcer,  is  not 
leis  to  be  wondered  at  than  lamented, 

Thefe  projefts  of  Johnfon  were  moft  of  them  re^i 
Iblved  on  in  his  earlier  days,  but  it  is  not  improbdde 
that  he  was  induced  to  give  them  up  by  the  piofpeft 
of  the  gain  that  might  arife  from  the  publication  cf  a 
new  edidon  of  Shakeipeai^,  which  it  is  certain  hd 
meditated,  about  the  year  1745.  To  an  undcrtdc-* 
ing  of  this  kind  the  temptations  were  very  ftrong, 
for,  befides  that  the  former  editors  had  fallen  Ihort  in' 
their  endeavours  to  explain  and  fetde  the  text,  he> 
had  great  reafon  to  hope  it  would  be  well  received, 
for  at  that  time  it  was  obfervable,  that  the  tafte  o£ 
the  public  was  refining,  and  that  the  lovers  of  ftage 
entertainments  a;id  dramadc .  literature  Had  b^;un  tO' 
naufeate  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of  die  lail:  age, 
which 'were  formed  afifer  French  models,  -  and.  ta 
difcern   the    beauties   and   excellencies  of  this  au«> 

^ujr^  ....  *i 

•  YWefopra*  pag«  85,  84.  !i  not.      ^ '     • 
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That  this  hope. was  not  ill-^updcd,  may  rca- 
fonably  be  inferred  from  the  fucccfe  of  tKofc.  many 
cditiops  of  this  author  that  have  appeared  fuice  the 
above  time,  of  one  whereof  above  eleven  thoufand 

* 

GQpies  have  been  fold,  and  next,  from  the  eflfefts  of  Mr. 
Garrick's  ailing,  which  had  revived  the  exhibition 
of  Shokefpeare's  plays,  and  excited  readers  of  every 
clafs  to  the  perufal  of  them. 

But,  perhaps,  the  greatcft  of  Johnfon's  temptations 
to  this  .undertaking,  faving  at  all  time;?  his  ncceffitiesi 
was,  a  defire  to  difplay  his  flcill  in  Engliih  literature 
and  rational  criticifm  in  their  wideft  extenti  in  both 
which  requifites  the  deficiences  of  the  former  edi^ 
aons  were  obvious*  Of  thofe  of  the  players  atid 
Qthcts,d0wn  to  the  year  1685,  little  in  favour  can  be 
fidd :  the  firft  that  made  any  pretenfions  to  correftneis 
wa&tkat  of  Rowe  in  1709,  and  next  to  that,  Mr.  Pope*a 
ui4to^  1723*  Whatever  othcrwere  the  merit^of  thcfe 
two  perfons,  it  is  certain  that  neither  <^  them  was 
fufficicntly  qualified  for  the  tafk  he  had  undertaken; 
not  that  they  wanted  the  power  of  difccming  the  ex* 
cell^ces  of  their  author,  or  clearing  his  page  of  nuny 
corruptions  that  had  long  obfcured  his  fenfe,  but;  thai: 
they  were  deficient  in  that  lower  kind  of  literature, 
without  which,  all  endeavours  to  fix  or  explain  the  text 
of  aa  old  writer  will  ever  be  found  to  be  vain* 

Tathis  kind  of  knowledge,  as  far  as  may  be  judge4 
&om  the  courfe  of  his  ihidies,  and  indeed  fiom  the 
preface  to  his  editionj,  Howe  had  not  the  leaft  preten-r^ 
fion.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Pope  was  at  all  con? 
verfantwith,  o^  th^t  hp  undcritppd  tb$  phrafeology 

of 
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of  the  writers  contemporary  with  his  author*  Sp  little 
was  he  ufed  to  that  kind  of  reading,  that,  as  himfelf 
confefled,  he  had  never  heard  of  the  Virgidemiarum 
of  bilhop  Hall,>  coUeftion  of  the  wittieft  and  nloft 
pointed  fatires  in  oijr  language,  till  it  was  fhewn  to  hinn, 
and  that  fo  late  in  his  life,  that  he  could  only  exprefs 
his  approbation  of  it  by  awifti  that  he  had  feen  it  fooner. 
That  vernacular  erudition,  contemptible  as  ^t  has  been 
reprefented,  is  an  indifpenfable  qualification  for  the 
reftoring  or  explaining  the  fenfe  of  corrupted  or  obfo* 
lete  authors,  and  even  of  thofe  more  recent,  rs  moft 
clearly  evidenced  in  one  cafe  by  the  later  editions  of 
our  great  dramatic  poet,  and  in  the  other  by  Dr.  Grey's 
edition  of  Hudibras,  without  the  affiftance  whereof^ 
the  many  allufions  to  fafts,  circumflances,  and  fitua- 
tions  therein  contained,  muft  for  ever  have  remained 
unintelligible.  Theobald  was  the  firft  of  this  clafs  of 
editors.  For  the  purpofe  of  publilhing  Shakelpeare, 
he,  in  the  preface  to  his  firft  edition,  afferts>  that  he 
had  read  no  fewer  than  eight  hundred  old  Englifh 
plays,  belides  hiftories  and  novels  to  a  great  amount ; 
and  the  fame  kind  of  ftudy  has,  with  different  degrees 
of  affiduity,  been  purfued  by  others,  even  to  the  laft  of 
his  fucceffors. 

With  thefe  inducements,  and  the  aid  of  two  va- 
luable editions  then  extant,  Theobald's  and  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Johnfon  projefted  a  new  one, 
and,  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  abilities  for  the  undertaking, 
publilhed  in  the  year  1745,  *  Mifcellaneous  obferva- 
^  tions  on  tbcf  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  with  remarks  on 
^  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  edition  of  Shakefpeare,*  with 
propofals  for  one  by  himfelf,     Thefe  obfcrvations,  as 
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they  go  rather  to  adjuft  the  various  readings,  and  iettk 
the  .text  by  conjeftural  notes,  than  explain  allufions, 
did  not  enough  attraft  the  notice  of  the  public  to  induce 
him  actually  to  engage  in  the  work )  they  were  however 
evidences  of  great  fagacity,  and  drew  from  Dr,  War- 
burton  a  teftimony  that  fet  him  above  all  other  com- 
petitors ;  for  thus  does  he  ipeak  of  Johnfon :    ^  As  to 

*  all  thofe  things  which  have  been  publiftied  under 

*  the  titles  of  Eflays,  Remarks,  Obfervations,  &c.  on 

*  Shakelpeare,  (if  you  except  fome  critical  notes  on 
'  Macbeth,  given  as  a  fpecimen  of  a  projeded  edition, 

*  and  written  as  appears  by  a  man  of  parts  and  genius) 

*  the  reft  are  abfolutely  below  a  ferious  notice  j*  and 
Johnfon,  who  never  forgot  a  kindnefs,  remembered 
it  by  mentioning  Warburton  in  terms  of  great  re- 
fpeft,  as  occafion  offered,  in  his  edition  of  Shakefpeare, 
which  he  publilhed  many  years  after. 

By  this  and  other  of  Johnfon 's  writings,  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  fcholarandaphilologiftwas  fo  well  eftablifh- 
ed,that  the  bookfellers  of  greateft  opulence  in  the  city, 
who  had  long  meditated  the  publication  of  a  diftionary^ 
after  the  model  of  thofe  of  France  and  the  Academia 
della  Crufca,  looked  upon  him  as  a  fit  perfon  to  be 
employed  in  fuch  an  undertaking.  He  was  at  that 
time  in  the  vigour  of  his  life,  and  by  the  offer  of  a  li- 
beral reward  from  men  of  fuch  known  worth  as  thofe 
were  who  made  it,  was  tempted  to  engage  with  them, 
and  accordingly  fet  himfelf  to  compile  that  work, 
which,  he  living  to  complete  it,  does  him  and  all  con- 
cerned in  it  great  honour. 

Nor  can  we  fiippofe  but  that  he  was  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  incited  to  the  profecution  of  this  laborious  work 

by 
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by  a  reflexion  on  the  ftate  of  our  language  at  thi^. 
time^  from  the  imperfeAion  of  all  Engiilb  didl^o^anea 
then  extant,  and  th,e  great  diltance  in  point  of  im^ 
provemept  in  this  kind  of  liters^ture  between  vfs  an4 
fome  pf  our  neighbours.  And  here  let  me  take  oc-? 
cafionj  by  an  enumeration  of  the  feveral  authors 
that  ha^  gone  before  him,  to  point  out  the  fources  of 
that  intelligence  which  Johnfpn's  voluminous  work 
contains* 

Of  Latin  dictionaries  and  fuch  as  give  th^  figni^ 
fications  of  Engliih  appellatives  with  a  vi^  only  to 
illuftrate  the  Latin^  he  muft  be  fuppofcd  to  have  made 
Ipmc  ufe,  and  of  thefe  the  earliefl  is  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot's  ^ibliotheca  Eliotx,  publi0iedin  1541.  This 
was  improved  by  Cooper  after  many  years'  labor, 
by  the  addition  of  33000  words^^  and  publiflied  in 
1565  in  a  large  folio,  and  was  a  reafon  with  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  prpmoting  him  to  the  bilhopric  of* 
Lincoln.  * 

In  157a  was  publiflied  an  Alvearie  or  quadruple 
diftionary  of  four  fundry  tongues,  naniely,  Englifli, 
Latin,  Greek  and  French,  by  JohnBaret  of  Cambridge, 
compiled  with  the  afliilance  of  his  pupils,  but  arranged 
^d  mediodized  by  himfelf.    This  faft  he  ingenuoufly 

•  The  following  fad  reipedting  this  work  remains  npon  reconl, 
ipz.  that  his  wife  burnt  the  notes  that  he  had  been  eight  years 
gathering,  and  that  he  was  other  eight  ye^s  in  gathering  the  fane 
QOtes    wherewith    he    compofed  his  difdonary.      Her   pretence. 
w?is  fear  thatheihould  kill  himfelf  with  fiodyj  but   flie  wa$  a. 
^rev^  ^n^  infamous  foi  lewdnefs. 
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confefled  in  his  preface,  which,  as  a  literary  curiofity, 
i5  inferted  bclofw^f 

To  Baret's  luccceded  John  Minlhcu's  Guide  into 
the  tongues,  firft  publilhed  in  1617  in  eleven,  and 
in  1627  in  nine  languages,  but  with  a  confi- 
derable  increafe  in  the  number  of  radical  words. 
In  this  the  author^undertakes  to  give  the  etymologies 
or  d«ivations  of  the  greater  part  of  the  words  therein 
contained,  but  as  they  amount  at  the  moft  to  no  more 
than  147 1 3>  the  work  niuft  be  deemed  not  fufficiently 
copious. 

In  1656,  Thomas  Blount  a  lawyer  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  publilhed  a  fmall  volume,  intided  ^  Gloflb- 

*  graphia, 

*  '  About  eigKtecne  ytttt^  agoiic»  hauing  pvpils  at  Cambridge 

*  ftudious  of  the  Latine  tongue^  I  vfed  them  often  to  write  epiftlet 
'  and  theame's  together^  and  dailie  ^o  trandate  fome  peece  of  ^ng- 

*  liih  intb  Latine,  for  the  more  ipeecUe  and  eafte  attaining  oT  the 
'  itme.  And  after  we  had  a  little  begun,  perceuung  what  great 
'  trouble  it  was  to  come  running  to  me  for  euerie  worde  they  miflcd, 

*  (knowing  thenpf  QOQtherdidioniuieto  helpc  vs,  but  Sir  Thomas 

*  EHof^s  Uprarief  which  was  come  out  a  little  before  :)  I  appointed 
'  them  certaine  leaues  of  the  fame  booke  euerie  date  to  write  the 

*  Engliih  before  the  Latin,  and  likewife  to  gather  a  number  of  fine 
'  phTd{ts^tQf,Cs€er9,9'^fft.ce,Caf/ar.Liiaf,  &o.  ft  to  fet  them. 
^  vnder  f(;yerall  titles,  for  the  more  readie  finding  theip  againe  at 

*  their  neede.  Thus  ^thin  a  yeere  or  two,  they  had  gathered 
«  together  a  great  volume,  which  (for  the  apt  fimilitude  betweenc 
^  the  good  fchorcrs  and  diligent  bees  in  gathering  their  waxe  and 
^  honie  into  their  hive)  I  called  then  their  Aluearit,  both  for  a 

*  n>emoria!I,  by  whom  it  was  made,  and  alfo  by  this  name  to  in-i 

*  courage  other,to  the  like  diligence,  for  that  they  (hould  not  fee 
^  their  worthie  praife  for  the  fame,  vnworthilie  drowned  in  obliuion, 
'  Not  long  alter,  diuers  of  our  friends  borrowing  this  our  .work^ 
'  v^ch  we.  had  thus  contriued  and  wrought  onelie  for  our  owne 

*  priuate  vfej^  often  and  m^y  waj^ef  moucd  me  tQ  put  it  in  print 

•for 
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*  graphia,  or  a  diftioriary  interpreting  fuch  hard  words, 

*  whether  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  &c.  that 

*  are  now  ufed  in  our  refined  Englilh  tongue, '&c/ *  in 
Vhich  the  articles  tliough  few  are  well  explained. 
This  book,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  of  fingular  ufe  to 
'Edward  Philips,  a  nephew  and  pupil  of  Milton,  in 
the  compilation  of  a  diftionary  by  him  publilhed  in 
folio,  1657,  intitled  ^  The  New  World  of  Words,* 
which,  as  it  is  much  more  copious  than  that  of  Blount, 
and  comprehends  a  great  quantity  of  matter,  muft  be 
looked  on  as  the  bafis  of  Englilh  lexicography. 

Of  technical  as  alfo  of  etymological  diftionaries, 
many  have   long  been  extant,  namely.   The  Inter- 
preter 


for  the  common  profit  of  others,  and  the  publike  propagation  cF 
the  Latine  tongue,  or  eb  to  fuffer  them  to  get  it  printed  at  their 
proper  coftes  and  charges.  But  I  both  vnwilling,  and  halfc  afliamed 
to  haue  our  mdc  notes  come  abroad  vnderthc  viewof  femanie 
learned  eies,  Sc  efpeciallie  finding  no  leafure  from  my  prefixed 
fhidies  for  the  polifliing  of  the  kme,  vtterlie  denied  their  reijueft, 
vntil  at  length  coniming  to  London,  the  right  worihipfull  maiiler 
Ppwii,  Sc  maimer  Garth,  with  other,  fmgnlar  fauoareis  of  ail  good 
learning,  and  my  verie  efpeciall  fHends,  with  their  importunate , 
and  earnefl  e3diortations  had  cleane  ouercome  my  contrarie  mind. 
Then  immediatelie  laieng  afide  all  other  (hidies,  I  was  faine  to 
feeke  for  writers  and  workemen  about  the  fame,  to  make  it  readie 
for  the  prefTe.  Therefore  I  went  to  diuers  of  mine  old  pupils  then 
being  at  the  Innes  of  Court,  delivering  ech  of  them  {oid£  part  of 
their  old  dxfcontinued  worke  to  fee  it  written  faire  againe,  and 
for  other  peeces  which  I  thought  vnperfe^,  I  gat  certaine  of  the 
befl  fcholers  of  two  or  three  fcholes  in  London,  to  write  after  my' 
prefcription :  but  in  the^  French  tables,  although  I  had  before 
trauelled  in  diuers  countries  beyond  the  feas,  both  for  language  and 
learning  :  yet  not  trufting  to  mine  owne  fkill,  I  vCed  the  helpe  of 
M,  Cbaloner,  and  M.  Claudius,  Upon  this  occafion  I  being 
much  conuerfant  about  the  Innes  of  Court,  and  alfo  ibme  time  oj:cu* 

*i  pied 
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prctcr  br  Law  Diftionaiy  of  Dr.  Cowell  a  civilian,  i 
Common-Law  Diftioiiary  of  the  above  Thoina^ 
Blountj  the  Etymoiogicum  of  Junius^  and  another  of 
Skinner,  both  well  known  and  frequently  referred  to^ 
and  of  thcfe  did  Johnfon  avail  himfelf. 

The  didionary  of  Nathan  Bailey  a  fchool-mafter, 
was  firft  publillied  in  a  thick  oftavo  volume^ 
fo  well  dilpofed  with  rcJTpeft  to  the  charaftcr 
and  method  of  printing,  as  to  contain  more  matter 
than  could  otherwife  have  been  comprized  in  a  vo- 
lume of  that  fizCk  After  it  had  paffed  marty  editions 
with  improvements  by  the  author  himfelf,  he  medi- 
tated an  enlargement  of  it,  and  being  aflifted  in  the 


pied  among  fcholers  in  the  fcholes^  there  came  vnb  trie  a  printer 
(hewing  mt  Hulctts  (Udtionarie  (which  before  I  neuerfawe)  and 
told  me  he  intended  to  print  it  out  of  hand,  adgttiented  with  our 
notes  alfo  if  I  would.  But  this  bargainewent  not  forward  with 
him  fbl*  diUers  caufe^  which  here  it  were  to  long  tb  reherfe.  And 
iurelie»  had  not  the  right  honourable'  Sir  I'homas  Smith  knight, 
principall  fecfetarle  to  the  Queenes  Maieftie,  that  lioble  Tbejius 
of  leahiing,  and  comfortable  patrone  to  all  fltident^,  and  the  right 
worfhipfull  M.  Nonvell  deane  of  Pawles,  manie  waies  encouraged 
me  in  this  wearie  wofkd  (the  charges  were  fo  great,  and  the  lolTe 
of  my  time  fo  mtl6h  gn^ued  me)  I  had  never  bene  able  alone  to 
haue  wfeilled  againfl  fo  manie  trbiibles,  but  long  ere  this  had 
deane  broken  off  our  wdrke  begun,  and  caft'  it  by  for  euer. 
'  Now  therefore  (gentle  reader)  looke  not  to  finde  iii  this  booke 
euerie  thing  whatfoeuer  thbu  wouldeft  feeke  for,  as  though  all 
things  wef  e  here  fo  perfect  that  nothing  lacked,  or  were  poflible 
to  be  added  hereunto.  But  if  thou  maieft  onelie  find  here  the 
moft  wordes  that  thou  needeft,  or  at  the  leaft  {o  manie  as  no  other 
di£tionafie  yet  extant,  or  niade  hath  the  likef  take  then  I  faie  in 
good  part  this  ouf  fimple  Aluearie  in  the  meane  iiine,  and  geue 
God  the  praife  that  firfl  moued  me  to  fet  niy  pupils  on  worke 
thereabout,  and  fo  mercifullie  alfd  hath  ftrengthcned  vs  (tlms  as' it 
is)  at  length  to  aichicue  dnd  fini(h  the  iame/ 

mathematical 
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mathematical  part  by  Mr.  Gordon,  in  the*  botanical 
by  the  famous  gardener  Philip  Miller,  and  in  the  ety- 
mological by  Mr.  Lediard,  a  profeflbr  of  the  modern 
languages,  it  was  publifhed  in  a  folio  fize.  The  laft 
improvement  of  it  was  by  Dr.  Jofeph  NicoU  Scott, 
who,  of  a  diflenting  teacher  had  become  a  phyfician 
and  a  writer  for  the  bookfellers. 

Johnfon,  who  before  this  time,  together  with  his 
wife,  had  lived  in  obfcurity,  lodging  at  different  houfes 
in  the  courts  and  alleys  in  and  about  the  Strand  and 
Fleet  ftreet,  had,  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  this 
arduous  work,  and  being  near  the  printers  employed 
in  it,  taken  a  handfome  houfe  in  Gough  fquare,  and 
fitted  up  a  room  in  it  with  defks  and  other  accommo- 
dations for  amanuenfes,  who,  to  the  number  of-five  or 
fix,  he  kept  conftantly  under  his  eye.  An  interleaved 
copy  of  Bailey's  diftionary  in  folio  he  made  the  repo- 
fitpry  of  the  feveral  articles,  and  thefe  he  collefted  by 
inceffant  reading  the  befl  authors  in  our  language, 
in  the  praftice  whereof,  his  method  was  to  fcore  v/ith 
a  black-lead  pencil  the  words  by  him  felefted,  and 
give  them  over  to  his  afliftarits  to  infert  in  their  places. 
The  books  he  ufed  for  this  purpofe  were  what  he  h^d 
in  his  own  colleftion,  a  copious  but  a  miferably  ragged 
one,  and  all  fuch  as  he  could  borrow ;  which  latter,  if 
ever  they  came  back  to  thofe  that  lent  them,  were  fo 
defaced  as  to  be  fcarce  worth  owning,  and  yet,  fome  of 
his  friends  were  glad  to  receive  and  entertain  them  as 
curiofities. 

It  feems  that  Johnfon  had  made  a  confiderablc 
progrefs  in  his  work  when  he  was  informed,  that  the 
earl  of  Chcflerfield  had  heard  and  fpoken  favourably 
of  his  dcfign.     He  had  never  till  this  time  cxperi- 

enccd 
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cnced  the  patronage  of  any  other  than  bookfcllcn, 
and  though  he  had  but  an  indiftind  idea  of  that  of 
a  nobleman^  a  reputed  wit>  and  an  actomplifhed 
courtier,  and  doubted  whether  he  was  to  rate  it 
among  the  happy  incidents  of  his  Iife>  it  might  mean  a 
liberal  prefent  or  an  handfome  penfion  to  encourage  him 
in  the  profecution  of  the  work  ;  he  therefore  reiblved 
not  to  rejeft  it  by  a  fupercilious  comparifon  of  his  own 
talents  with  thofe  of  his  lordfhip,  or  to  flight  a  favour 
which  he  was  not  able  to  eftimate.  Accordingly,  he 
in  the  year  1747,  drew  up  and  dedicated  to  lord. 
Chefterfield,  then  a  fecretary  of  ftate,  a  plan  of  his 
diftionary,  the  manufcript  whereof  he  delivered  to  Mr. 
Whitehead  the  late  laureat,  who  undertook  to  convey 
it  to  his  lordfliip,  but  he  having  communicated  it  .firft 
to  another  perfon,  it  paifed  through  other  hands  be* 
fore  it  reached  that  to  which  it  was  immediately  di- 
refted :  the  refult  was  an  inviution  from  lord  Chefter- 
field  to  the  author. 

Never  could  there  be  a  ftrongcr  contrafl:  of 
characters  than  this  interview  produced:  a  fcholar 
and  a  courtier^  the  one  ignorant  of  the  forms  and 
modes  of  addrefs>  the  other,  to  an  alFedled  degree,  ac* 
complifhed  in  both :  the  one  in  a  manly  and  fenten- 
cious  ftile  dire^ing  his  diicourfc^to  a  weighty  fubjeft ; 
the  other  dreading  to  incur  the  imputation  of  pedantry, 
and  by  the  interpofition  of  compliments  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  topics  as  artfully  endeavouring  to  evade 
it.  The  acquaintance  thus  commenced  was  never  im- 
proved into  friendfhip.  What  his  lordfliip  thought 
of  Johnfon  we  may  learn  from  his  letters  to  an  illegi- 
timate fon,  now  extant*.   Johnfgn  was  fo  little  pleafed 

*  Letter  z2o» 
ft  with 
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with  his  once  fuppofed  patron,  that  he  forbore  not 
trcr  ftftCT  to  fpcak  of  him  in  tcmns  of  the  greatefl 
rontempt. 

How  far  Johnfon  was  right  in  his  opinion  of  this 
popular  nobleman,  or  whether  he  is  to  be  fulpcfted  of 
having  refented  more  than  he  ought  to  have  done,  tlic 
coldnefs  of  his  reception,  or  the  difappointment  of  his 
hopes,  will  bcft  appear  by  a  furvcy  of  his  charafter, 
as  it  arifes  out  of  the  memoirs  of  his  life  prefixed  to 
his  mifcellaneous  wowrks,  and  the  fcntiments  and  prin- 
ciples which,  for  the  inftruAion  of  his  Ton,  he,  in  a 
Courfe  of  letters  to  him,  from  time  to  time  commu- 
liicated,  and  with  the  utmoft  iblicitude  laboured  to 
inculcate  and  enforce. 

His  lordihip's  defcent  was  from  an  illuftrious, 
though  not  a  very  ancient  family.  Being,  as  himfelf 
relates,  rather  negleded  by  his  father,  and  in  his  tender 
years  bereft  of  his  mother,  the  care  of  his  education 
devolved  on  his  grandmother,  the  marchionefs  of 
Halifax,  a  woman  of  exemplary  virtue  and  difcrction^ 
who  fearing,  perhaps,  the  contagion  of  a  public  fenii- 
nary,  kqpt  him  in  her  family,  and  with  the  beft  affif- 
tance  of  iitftru6bors  that  fhe  could  procure,  conferred 
on  him  all  the  benefits  that  could  be  hoped  for  in  a 
courfe  of  domeftic  education. 

At  the  ag«  of  eighteen  he  was  fcnt  to  Trinity  hall, 
Cambridge,  where,  as  he  informs  us,  he  had  a 
great  dial  of  bufinefs  on  his  hands,  for  he  Jpent 
above  an  hour  every  day  in  ftudying  the  civil  law,  and 
as  much  in  philofophy,  and  attended  the  mathemati- 
cal Icdhircs  of  the  blind  man  [profcflbr  Saunderfon  j 
fo  that,  adds  he,  I  am  now  fully  employed.     But  not- 

N  withftanding 
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withftanding  this  intenfe  application  to  his  ftudies^  tllis 
hopeful  young  nobleman  leems  xo  have  brought  from 
the  univerfity  lefs  of  what  all  fuch  feminaries  profefs 
to  teach,  found  learning  and  good  morals,  than  a 
hatred  of  that  pedantry  and  illiberality  of  manners^ 
which,  throughout  his  writings,  he  reprobates  as  the 
,  infeparable  concomitant  of  all  academical  inftitutions^ 
As  I  have  not  taken  upon  me  the  office  of  his  lord- 
Clip's  biographer,  I  Ihall  content  myfelf  jvith  mention- 
ing only  thofe  circumftances  of  his  life  and  conduA 
that  nuy  ferve  to  difplay  his  genuine  charafter,  and 
enable  the  world  to  determine  whether  it  was  fuch  a  one 
as  a  wife  man  would  chufe  as  a  model  for  imitation^ 
or  the  ftandard  by  which  he  would  form  his  own. 

After  about  two  years  ftay  at  the  univerfity,  lord 
Stanhope,  for  that  was  then  his  only  title,  went  abroad 
to  travel,  and  at  that  enchanting  place  the  Hague, 
began  to  be  acquainted  with  the  world.  The  college 
ruft,  which,  if  we  may  believe  his  panegyrift,  he  con- 
trafted  in  the  univerfity  during  fo  long  a  refidencc 
there,  he  found  means  to  rub  off,  and  exchanged  for 
the  polifli  of  gaming,  which  rendered  him  the  dupe  of 
knaves  and  iharpers  almofi:  throughout  his  life,  and 
this  not  from  any  real  propenfity  to  this  pernicious 
vice,  arifmg  either  from  avarice  or  the  exercife  of 
thofe  mental  powers  thiat  make  it  a  delight  to  many, 
but  t}o  acquire,  what  throughout  his  life  he  feems  to 
have  above  all  things  been  defirous  of,  the  infipid  cha- 
raft^r  of  a  man  of  faftiion. 

Nature,  it  muft  be  owned*  had  endowed  him  with 
fin^  parts,  and  thefe  he  cultivated  with  all  the  induftry 
ufually  pra6tif<id  by  fuch  as  prefer  the  femblance  of 

what 
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what  is  really  fit,  juft,  lovely,  honourable,  to  the  qua- 
lities themfelvesj  thus  he  had  eloquence  without 
learning,  complaifance  without  friendlhip,  and  gal-» 
lantry  without  love* 

Not  much  to  his  honour,  he,  in  the  year  17 15* 
fufFered  hinnfelf  to  be  chofen  for  a  Cornifh  borough^ 
and  took  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  at  an  ag© 
when  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  fingle  member,  by 
the  fpcaking  of  a  very  few  words,  to  have  turned  him 
out  of  it.  Upon  a  hint  of  his  incapacity,  occafioned 
by  a  pert  fpeech  of  his  making,  he  had  the  prudencQ 
to  quit  the  houfe  and  retire  to  Paris,  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity of  finifliing  his  noviciate  in  a  city  that 
abounded  with  thofe  pleafures  and  amuiements  that 
bejft  fuit  with  a  mind  to  which  ftudy  and  the  rational 
cxercife  of  its  faculties  are  labour. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1726^  he  fucceeded 
to  his  title,  and  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  His 
fpeeches  in  that  aflcmbly,  which  were,  though  flim(y> 
florid,  gave  him,  as  that  fpecies  of  eloquence  will 
cvtr  do,  the  reputation  of  a  fine  orator  j  and  in  this  he 
was  fb  confident,  that  he  has  not  fcrupled  to  confefs> 
that  he  has  fpoken  with  great  applaufe,  as  on  the  bill 
for  reforming  the  calendar,  on  fubje£ts  that  he  under- 
flood  not.  *  For  my  own  part,*  fays  he,  *  I  could  juft 

*  as  foonhave  talked  Celtic  orSclavonian  to  them  [the 

*  lords]  as  aftronomy,  and  they  would  have  underftdod 

*  me  full  as  well ;  fo  I  refolved  to  do  better  than  fpeak 

*  to  the  purpofe,  and  to  pleafe  inftead  of  informing 
^  them ;'  and  for  this  he  gives  as  a  reafon,  what  per- 
haps will  be  found  to  be  a  true  oae^  that  every  nu- 

*  Letters  to  his  fen,  munbtr  1I5» 

'    N  a  merous 
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merous  aflfembly  is  a  mob>  and  to  fuch  a  one  reafor^ 
and  good  fenfc  are  never  to  be  talked. 

In  addition  to  his  charaftcr  of  an  orator  and  a  ftatef- 
man,  he  was  emulous  ofthat  of  a  poet,  his  pretcnfions 
to  which  were  founded  on  fundry  little  compofitions  in 
yerie  that  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  colleftions 
of  that  kind }  elegant  it  muft  be  confeffed  ^  but  gene- 
rally immoral  and  ofk  times  profane. 

His  diffimulation,  deep  and  refined  as  it  was,  did 
not  lead  him  to  profcfs  any  fincere  regard  to  virtue  or 
religion  :  the  groffer  immoralities  he  afFetSts  to  (peak 
of  with  abhorrence;  but  fuch  as  might  be  praftifcd 
without  the  lofs  of  health  and  reputation  he  feemed  to 
think  there  was  no  law  againft.  He  was  therefore,  if 
fccrct,  vain  in  his  amoufs,  and  though,,  fetting  afidc 
his  mien,  his  perfon  had  little  to  recommend  it,  for 
ke  was  low  of  ffature,  had  coarfe  features^  and  a  ca- 
daverous complexion*,  his  confidence  in  the  profe- 
cution  of  them  was  fuch  as  expofed  him  to  greater 
fifqucs  of  perfonal  fiifcty  than  moft  men  would  chufe 
to  run  i  and-  of  this  I  fhall  now  produce  an  in- 
ftance. 

A  lady  of  high  quality,  and  a  relation  of  one  who  had 
the  flrory  from  hep  own  mouth  and  told  it  me,  having 
keen  marrjed  fome  few  years  but  never  having  broughr 
her  lord  a  child,  was  furprifed  one  morning  by  a  vifit 
from  lord  Chefterfield,  whom  flie  had  frequently  feen 
and  converfed  with  at  court.   After  the  ufual  corhpli- 

•  He  was  alfo  long-vHkgcd  and  lottg-rieckcd.  but  fmm  the  AmhiI- 
^ers  to  the  waift  very  fhort,  which  a  wit  once  obfcrving^  iaid»  hft 
was  a  giant  cut  down,  alluding  to  th«  practice  of  catting  down  fhlps 
of  war  to  Ecnder  th«i»  more  adive. 

mentS' 
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Hicnts  had  paffed,  his  lordlhip  in  that  cafy  gay  ftylc 
which  he  fo  ftrongly  recommends  to  his  fon,  gave  her 
xo  underftaod,  that  he  fhould  be  happy  to.  form  fuch 
a  connection  with  her  ladyjliip,  as  it  was  more  than 
probable  might  give  being  to  an  heir  to  the  honours 
and  pofTeifions  of  that  noble  family  into  which  (he  had 
xnatched*  I  will  not  attempjt  to  defcribe  the  indigna* 
tion  which  the  lady  felt  at  {uch  an  unexampled  inflance 
of  impudence  as  the  propofal  indicated.  She  rofe 
from  her  chair^  and  with  all  the  dignity  of  infulted 
modefty^  commanded  this  well-bred  lover,  this  minion 
of  the  graces^  to  quit  her  houfe,  with  this  menace^ 
*  Think  yourfclf  well  off,  my  lord,  that  for  this  affront 
^  I  do  not  ofder  my  fervanu  to  pufh  you  headlong 
^  out  of  doors.' 

It  is  a  rd^nement  in  modern  gallantry,  but  an  affront 
to  human  policy,  to  recognize  in  public,  by  the  un- 
qualified appellation  of  fon,  thofe  to  whom  the  laws  of 
mod  civilized  countries  deny  not  only  that  but  the 
privilege  of  heirs ;  yet  this  has  this  (lave  to  forms  and 
ufages  done  in  aferies  of  letters  to  a  young  gentleman 
begotten  by  him  out  of  wedlock,  and  in  the  life-time 
of  one  to  whom  we  mull  fuppofe  he  once  tendered 
^imfelf,  his  honours,  his  pofleffions,  and  his  heart.  With 
a  folicitude  for  his  welfare,  commendable  it  muft  be 
^aid  in  its  general  intention,  he  talces  on  himfelf  to 
mold  his  perfon,  to  form  his  manners,  and  to  furnifh 
his  mind.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  particulars  his  lordlhip 
had  great  difficulties  to  encounter :  the  clay  he  had 
diofcn  to  work  upon  was  ftiflF,  and  refilled  the  plaftic 
^uch :  the  boy  was  encunnbered  with  fiefli,  and  na- 
tj^re  had  fo  carelefsly  compared  his  limbs  as  fcarcely 

N  3  to 
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to  leave  them  the  power  of  flexure.  In  a  word,  in  in- 
hncy  he  was  ftiapelefs,  and  in  youth  a  looby.  Never 
did  a  fhe-bear  with  more  anxious  alTiduity  labour  to  lick 
her  cub  into  fhape  than  this  fond  parent  did  to  correft 
the  errors  of  nature  in  the  formation  of  this  his  darling : 
the  head,  the  Ihoulders  and  the  hands,  were,  by  turns, 
the  objefts  of  his  care  j  but  the  legs  and  feet  feem  to 
have  engaged  moft  of  his  attention :  thefe  upon  his 
being  fcnt  abroad,  were  committed  to  the  care'  of  a 
dancing-mafter  at  Paris,  whole  inftruftions  he  efti- 
mates  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  precepts  of  Ariftotle  *. 
He  recommends  to  form  his  manners  les  agremens  et 
les  graces,t  les  manieres,  la  tournure,  et  les  ufages  du 
beau  monde  X  5  and  is  perpetually  reminding  him  of 
that  ti"ite  maxim   *   Suaviter  in  modo,   fortiter   in 

*rc.'|| 

The  beft  furniture  of  a  young  man's  mind  are  the 
precepts  of  religion  and  found  morality.  Not  a 
word  of  either  of  thefe  do  we  meet  with  in  two  quarto 
volumes  of  thofe  letters  which  I  am  now  citing,  but 
in  them  pfecepts  of  a  different  kind,  fuch  as  refpeft 
his  pleafures,  abound.  Aflfuming  an  air  of  fapience, 
which  was  not  very  natural  to  his  lordlhip,  he  remarks, 
that  in  the  courfe  of  the  world  the  qualifications  of  the 
cameleon  are  often  necefTary,  nay,  they  muft  be  car- 
ried a  little  farther,  and  exerted  a  little  fooner  5  *  for 

*  you  fhould,'  adds  he,  *  to  a  certain  degree  take  the 

*  hue  of  either  the  man  or  woman  that  you  want  and 

*  wilh  to  be  upon  terms  with.'  Fatherly  curiofity  then 
prompts  him  to  an  enquiry  into  certain  particulars, 
if^^hich  thefe  his  own  words  will  go  near  to  explain  ;— «- 

f  Lsrter  ?I5.    f  Letter  21^    ^  Letter  217.    y  Letter  213. 

^  Apropos; 
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Apropos  :  have  you  yet  found  out  at  Paris  any 
friendly  and  holpitable  Madanne  de  Lurfay,  qui  veut 
bien  fc  charger  du  loin  de  vous  cduquer  ?  And  have 
you  had  any  occafion  of  reprcfenting  to  her,  qu'  elle 
faifoit  done  des  noeuds  ?  But  I  afk  your  pardon. 
Sir,  for  the  abruptnefs  of  the  queftion,  and  acknow- 
ledge that  I  am  nncddling  with  matters  that  are  out 
of  my  deparqnent.  However,  in  matters  of  left 
importance  I  defire  to  be  de  vos  fecrets  le  fidele  de- 
pofitaire.  Truft  me  with  the-  general  turn  and 
colour  of  your  amufemcnts  at  Paris.  Is  it  le  fracas 
du  grand  monde,  comedies,  bals,  operas,  cour, 
&c.  ?  Or  is  it  des  petites  focietcs  moins  bruiantes 
mais  pas  pour  cela  moins  agreables  ?  Where  are  you 
the  moft  etabli  ?  Where  are  you  le  petit  Stanhope  ? 
Voyez  vous  encore  jour,  a  quelque  arrangement 
honncte?'  Letter  212. 
Farther  to  initiate  him  into  vice,  he  recommends 
to  him  the  *  turning  over  men  by  day  and  women 

*  by  night,*  for  thus  it  pleafcs  him  to  render  the  pre^ 
cept  Nofturna  verfate  manu  verfate  diurna*;  and 
with  matchlefs  effrontery  and  total  difregard  for  the 
perfonal  fafety  of  him  whom  he  is  inftrufting,  advifes 
him,  in  efFedt,  to  rifque  being  run  through  the  body» 
or  the  breaking  his  neck  out  of  a  bed^-chamber  win-^ 
dow,  by  commencing  an  intrigue  with  a  new-married 
and  virtuous  yOuhg  lady.  Hear  the  documents  of 
our  Metnor  to  this  purpolc.:  *  Go,*  fays  he,  ^  among. 
^  women,  with  the  good  qualities  of  your  fex,  and  you 

*  will  acquire  from  them  the  foftnefs  and  the  graces  of 

*  theirs.     Men  will  then  add  afFcftion  to  the  efteeni 
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*  which  they  before  had  for  you. — Women  arc  tha 

*  only  refiners  of  the  merit  of  men :  it  is  true  they 

*  cannot  add  weight;  but  they  poliib  and  give 
^  lullre  to  it.  Apropos  s  I  ani  afTured  that  Madanr  e 
^  de  Blot^  although  (he  has  no  great  regularity  of 
^  features,  is  notwithftanding,  excefliyely  pretty,  and 

*  that  for  all  thatj  fhe  has  as  yet  been  ft:rupuloufly 
^  conftant  to  her  hu/band,  though  ihc  has  now  been 

*  married  above  a  yean     Surely  (he  does  not  refleA 

*  that  woman  wants  polilhjng.     I  would  have  you 

*  polifh   one    another  reciprocally.     AlRduities,  at- 

*  tentions,  tender  looks,  and  paflionate  declarations 
^  on  your  fide,  will  produce  fome  irrefolutc  wi(hes  at 
'  leafl:  on  hers,  and  when  even  the  flighteft  wi(he5 

*  arife,  the  reft  will  foon  follow  ♦.' 

Finally,  to  attain  thefc  and  the  oth^r  ends  which  his 
lord  {hip  points  out  as  the  objefts  of  his  fon*s  purfuit, 
he  inculcates  in  the  (h-ongeft  terms  the  praftlce  of 
thofe  arts  of  crooked  cunning,  which,  as  lord  Bacon 
has  remarked,  oftper  defeat  than  efieft  their  purpofe, 
and  together  with  thefc,  the  general  exercife  of  that 
diffimulation  which  was  one  of  the  nrioft  prominent 
features  in  his  own  charadker, 

The  lettci-s  from  lord  Chefterficld  to  his  fon  are  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  in  number:.  The  precepts 
contained  in  il^m  are  multifarious,  and  it  is. to  be 
feared  that  they  have  not  only  been  adopted  by  many 
ignorant  parents  and  indifcreet  tutors^^  but  that  they 
have  greatly  tended  to  c<H"rupt  the  morals  of  the 
fifing  generation^  As  an  antidote  to  the  poifon 
Hrhich  they  ifuift  be  fuppofed  to  haye  dilFufed,  1  (halt 

♦  Letter  21^. 
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here  infert  a  letter  of  moral  inftro^on  from  one  of 
the  wifeft  and  greateft  men  that  this  nation  ever  had 
to  boaft  of^  to  his  fon,  and  leave  the  reader  to  makft 
the  companion  between  it  and  thofe  of  the  nobleman 
pf  whom  I  am  nowfpeaking.  It  is  from  Sir*  Henry 
Sydney  to  his  fon  Philip^  afterwards  the  famous  Sir 
Philip,  whO|  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood^ 
combining  the  qn^lities  of  a  foldier,  a  fcholar,  a  poet» 
^nd  a  courtier,  was  confeffedly  one  of  the  moft  ac^ 
complifhed  gentlemen  in  Europe. 

*  I  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  one  written 

*  in  Latin,  the  other  in  French,  which  I  take  in 
^  good  part^  and  will  you  to  exercife  that  prafticc  of 
^  learning  often,  for  that  will  ftand  you  in  moft  ftead 

*  in  that  profeffion  of  life  that  you  are  bom  to  live  in^ 
^  And  fince  this  is  my  firft  letter  that  ever  I  did  write 
^  to  you,  i  will  not  that  it  be  all  empty  of  fome  ad- 

*  vices,  which  my  natural  care  of  you  provokedi  me 
^  to  wilh  you  to  follow,  as  documents  to  you  in  this 
^  your  tender  age.  Let  your  firft  a6tion  be  the 
^  lifting  up  of  your  mind  to  Almighty  God  by  hear* 
^  ty   prayer,    and  feelingly  digeft   the  words  you 

*  fpeak  in  prayer  with  continual  meditation  and  think- 
'  ing  of  him  to  whom  you  pray,  and  of  the  matter 

*  for  which  you  pray,  and  ufe  this  as  an  ordinary,  at, 
^  and  at  an  ordinary  hour,  whereby  the  time  itfelf 
^  will  put  you  in  remembrance  to  do  that  which  yOu 

*  are  accuftomed  to  do.     In  that  time  apply  your 

*  ftudy  to  fuch  hours  as  your  difcreet  mafter  doth 

*  affign  you,  camcftly,  and  the  time  I  know  he  will 

*  fo  limit  as  fhall  be  both  fufficient  for  your  learning, 
^  and  fafe  for  your  health :  and  mark  the  fenfe  and 

'  the 
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the  matter  of  that  you  read^  ^  well  as  the  words  i 
fi)  (hall  you  both  enrich  your  tongue  with  words, 
and  your  wit  with  matter,  and  judgment  will  grow 
as  years  grow  in  you.  Be  humble  and  obedient 
to  your  mailer ;  for  unlefs  you  frame  yourfelf  to 
obey  others,  yea  and  feel  in  yourfelf  what  obedi- 
ence is,  you  fliall  never  be  able  to  teach  others  how 
to  obey  you.  Be  courteous  of  gefture,  and  affable 
to  all  .men,  with  diverfity  of  reverence  according  to 
the  dignity  of  the  perfon :  diere  is  nothing  that 
winneth  fo  much  with  fo  litde  coft.  Ufe  moderate 
diet,  fo  as  after  your  meat  you  may  find  your  wit 
frefher  and  not  duller,  and  your  body  more  lively 
and  not  more  heavy.  Seldom  drink  wine,  and  yet 
ibmetime  do,  left  being  inforced  to  drink  upon  the 
fudden  you  ftiould  find  yourfelf  inflamed.  Ufe  ex- 
crcife  of  body,  but  fuch  as  is  without  peril  of  your 
joints  or  bones :  it  will  increafe  your  force  and  en- 
large your  breath.  Delight  to  be  cleanly  as  well  in 
all  parts  of  your  body  as  in  your  garments ;  it  Ihall 
make  you  grateful  irv  each  company,  and  othcrwifc 
loathfome.  Give  yourfelf  to  be  merry ;  for  you 
degenerate  from  your  father  if  you  find  not  yourfelf 
moft  able  in  wit  and  body  to  do  any  thing  when  you 
be  moft  merry  ;  but  let  your  mirth  be  ever  void  of 
all  fcurrility  and  biting  vvords  to  any  man,  for  a 
wound  given  by  a  word  is  oftentimes  harder  to  be 
cured  than  that  which  is  given  with  the  fword.  Be 
you  rather  a  hearer  and  bearer  away  of  other  mens* 
talk  than  a  beginner  or  procurer  of  fpcech,  otherwifo 
you  fhall  be  counted  to  delight  to  hear*  yourfelf 
(peak,    If  yoy  hear  a  wife  fentence  or  an  apt  phrafe, 

*  commit 
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*  commit  it  to  your  memory,  with  refpeft  of  the  cir- 
'  cumftanccs.  when   you  fliall  fpeak  it.     Let  never 

*  oath  be  heard  to  come  out  of  your  mouth  nor  word 
'  of  ribaldry :  deteft  it  in  others  j  fo  Ihall  cullom 
'  make;  to  yourfelf  a  law  againft  it  in  yourfelf.     Be 

*  modeft  in  each  affembly,  and  rather  .be  rebuked  of 

*  light  fellows  for  maidenlike  ihamefacednefs,  than  of 
'  your  fad  friends  for  pert  boldnefs.     Think  upoa 

*  every  word  that  you  will  fpeak  before  you  utter  it, 

*  and  remember  how  nature  hath  rampired  up  (as  it 
^  were)  the  tongue  with  teeth,  lips,  yea  and    hair 

*  without  the  lips,  and  all  betokening  reins  or  bridles 
^  for  the  loofe  ufe  of  that  member.     Above  all  things 

*  tell  no  untruth,  no  not  in  trifles.  The  cuftom  of  it 
'  is  naught,  and  let  it  riot  fatisfy  you  that  for  a  time 

*  the  hearers  take  it  for  a  truth,  for  after  it  will  be 

*  known  as  it  is,  to  your  fhame,  for  there  cannot  be  a 

*  greater  reproach  to  a  gentleman  than  to  be  account- 
'  cd  a  liar.  Study  and  endeavour  yourfelf  to  be  vir- 
^  tuoufly  occupied ;  fo  fliall  you  make  fuch  an  habit 

*  of  well-doing  in  you  that  you  fliall  not  know  how 

*  to  do  evil,  though  you  would.     Remember,  my  fon, 

*  the  noble  blood  you  are  defccnded  of  by  your  mp- 

*  ther's  fide,  and  think  that  only  by  virtuous  life  and 

*  good  aftion  you  may  be  an  ornament  to  that  illuf- 

*  trious  family,  and  otherwife,  through  vice  and  floth 
«  you  fliall  be  counted  labes  generis,   one    of  the 

*  greateft   curfes    that    can    happen    to  man. 

*  Well  (my  litde  Philip)  this  is  enough  for  me,  and 

*  too  much  I  fear  for  you  :  but  if  I  fliall  find  that 

*  this  light  meal  of  digeftion  nourifli  any  thing  the 
^  weak  fl:omach  of  your  young  capacity,   I  will. 
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^  ^I  find  the  fame  grow  ftronger^  feed  it  with  tougher 
'  food, 

^  Your  loving  father,  fo  long  as 
^  you  liv^  in  the  fear  of  God, 

*  H.    SvpNEY.'* 

The  hopeful  documents  contained  i^  this  infticute 
of  politenel^,  lord  Chefterfield'3  letters  to  his  fon, 
failed  in  a  grea^  meafure  of  their  end.  His  lordfhip's 
intereft  with  the  miniftry,  founded  on  a  feat  in  par- 
liament, which,  though  a  great  declaimer  againft 
.corruption,  he  bought  a^  he  would  have  done  a  horfe, 
procured  him  the  appointment  of  an  envoy-extraor- 
dinary to  the  court  of  Drefden.  We  find  not  that  the 
young  matfi  had  any  female  attachments,  but  that  on 
the  contrary  he  had  more  grace  than  bis  father.  He 
married  a  woman^  who  becoming  a  widow,  and  pro- 
voked by  real  or  imaginary  ill  treatment  of  lord  Chef- 
tcrfield,  publifhed  thofe  letters,  which,  had  he  been 
living,  he  would  have  given  almoft  any  thing  to  have 
fuppreflfed,  as  they  fhew  him  to  have  been  a  maa 
devoted  to  pleafure,  and  aftuated  by  vanity,  without 
religious,  moral,  or  political  principles,  ^,  fmattejrer 
in  learning>  and  in  manners  a  coxcomb. 

Such  was  the  perfonwhom  Johnfon  in  the  fimplicity 
of  his  heart  chofe  for  a  patron,  and  was  bctj-aycd  to  ce- 
lebrate as  the  Mecsenas  of  the  age  ;  and  fuch  was  the 
opinion  he  had  conceived  of  his  Ikill  in  literature,  his 
love  of  eloquence,  and  his  zeal  for  the  interefts  of  learn- 
ing, that  he  approached  him  with  tlje  utmoft  refpeft, 
And  that  he  might  not  err  in  his  manner  of  exprelfing 

♦  Sydney  papers,  vol.  i.page  8. 
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lt>  the  ftik  and  langu^e  of  that  addrefs  which  his 
plan  includes  are  little  lefs  than  adulatory^  With  a 
Tiew  farther  to  fecure  his  patronage^  he  waited  oa 
him  in  perfbn>  and  was  honoured  by  him  with  con« 
Verfations  on  Ae  fubjedt  of  literature,  in  which  he 
found  him  fo  deficient  as  gave  him  occafion  to  repent 
the  choice  he  had  made,  and  to  fay,  that  the  labour  he 
had  beftowed  in  his  addrefs  to  lord  Chefterfield  refem-* 
bled  that  of  gilding  a  rotten  poft,  that  he  was  a  wit 
nmong  lords  and  a  lord  anKMig  wits,  and  that  his 
atcomplifkments  were  only  thofe  of  a  dancing- 
mailer. 

It  is  pretty  well  underftood  that,  as  Johnfon  had 
chofen  this  nobleman  for  his  patron,  he  meant  to  have 
dedicated  to  him  his  work,  and  he  might  poflibly  have 
done  fo,  even  ^er  he  had  difcovered  that  he  was  ua^ 
worthy  of  that  honour ;  but  the  earl's  behaviour  in  a 
particular  inftance  prevented  him.  Johnfon  one  day 
made  him  a  morning  vifit,  and  being  admitted  into  an 
anti-chamber,  was  told,  that  his  lordfhip  was  engaged 
with  a  gentleman,  but  would  fee  him  as  fbpn  as  the 
gentleman  went..  It  was  not  till  after  an  hour's  wait- 
ing that  Johnfon  difcovered.  that  this  gentleman  was 
Colley  Cibber,  which  he  had  no  fboner  done,  than  he 
ruflied  out  of  the  houfe  with  a  refolution  never  to  enter 
it  nrwre. 

What  imprefHon  Johnfon's  vifits  made  upon  his 
lordfhip,  we  arc  told  by  the  latter  in  a  charafter  of  him^ 
which,  as  well  for  the  fake  of  the  one  as  the  other, 
I  wifh  to  be  held  forth  to  the  public.  Speaking,  as 
his  lordfhip  is  ever  doing,  to  his  fon  of  the  engaging 
manners,  the  pleafing  attentions,  the  graces,  with  the 
reft  of  that  nonfenfe  which  was  ever  floating  in  his 

mind. 
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nund^  he  thus  delineates  the  perfbn,  who>  in  language 
the  moft  nervous  and  elegant  had  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der him  refpeftable  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  in 
that  particular  to  do  for  him  what  he  was  never  able  to 
do  for  himfelf.  '  There  is  a  man  whole  moral  cha^ 
rafter,  deep  learning,  and  fuperior  parts,  I  acknow->> 
ledge,  admire,  and  refpeft  j  but  whom  it  is  fo  impofli- 
ble  for  me  to  love,  that  I  am  almoft  in  a  fever  when-^ 
ever  I  am  in  his  company.  His  figure  (without 
being  deformed)  feems  made  to  difgrace  or  ridicule 
the  common  (Irufture  of  the  human  body.  His  legs 
and  arms  are  never  in  the  pofition  which,  according 
to  the  fituation  of  his  body,  they  ought  to  be  in,  but 
conftantly  employed  in  committing  atfts  of  hoftility ' 
upon  the  graces.  He  throws  any  where,  but  down 
his  throat,  whatever  he  means  to  drink,  and  only 
mangles  what  he  means  to  carve-  Inattentive  to  all 
the*  regards  of  focial  life,  he  mif-times  and  mif-places 
every  thing.  He  difputes  with  heat,  and  indifcri  - 
minately,  mindlefs  of  the  rank,  charafter,  and  fitua- 
tion pf  them  with  whom  he  difputes :  abfolutely 
ignorant  of  the  feveral  gradations  of  familiarity  and 
refpeft^  he  is  exa6tly  the  fame  to  his  fuperiors,  hi» 
equals,  and  his  inferiors ;  and  therefore^  by  a  ne* 
ceflTary  confequence,  abfurd  to  two  of  the  three.  Is 
it  poflible  to  love  fuch  a  man  ?  No.  The  utmoft 
I  can  do  for  him,  is,  to  confider  him  as  a  refpeftable 
Hottentot*.'  Had  Socrates  been  living,  and  not 
learned,  as  we  are  told  he  did  in  his  old  age,  to 
danccj  lord  Chefterfield  had  paflfed  the  fame  cenfurc 
on  him. 

>  Johnibn  was,  by  this  time,  able  to  determine  ots  t 
faft  which^  iAjiis  addrefs  to  this  nobleman,  he  ex^ 

•  Letter  2U.  preffcs 
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prefles  a  doubt  of,  viz.  whether  the  unexpefted  diftinc* 
tion  his  lordfhiphad  ihewn  him,  was  to  be  rated  among 
the  happy  incidents  of  his  life :  he  was  now  convinced 
that  it  was  not^  and  that^  far  from  every  thing  like  en- 
couragement or  ai&ftance,  or  what  elfe  is  included  in 
the  idea  of  patronage,  his  lordfliip's  approbation  of 
his  plan  was  to  be  the  only  recompence  for  the  labour 
of  drawing  it  out  and  reducing  it  to  form.  Belides  de- 
claring, whenever  occafion  required  it,  his  miftake  in 
fuppofing  that  lord  Chefterfield  was  either  a  judge  of 
or  a  friend  to  literature,  he  exprelled  in  a  letter  to 
his  lordlhip  hinrfelf  his  refentment  of  the  affront  he 
had  received  at  his  laft  vifit,  and  concluded,  it  with  a 
formal  renunciation  for  ever  of  his  lordftiip's  pa- 
tronage. 

If  Johnfon  had  reflefted  a  moment  on  the  little 
cffeft  likely  to  be  prodoced  by  a  letter  in  which  he  pro- 
fefled  to  rcjeft  that  which  he  could  not  retain,  he  would 
never  have  wrote  it.  Thofe  evils  which  cannot  be  reme- 
died muft  be  borne  with  patience,  and  to  refent  injuries 
when  we  cannot  enforce  redrefs,  is  to  give  our  adveifariet 
an  occafion  of  triumph :  lord  Chefterfield  knew  this, 
and  made  no  reply :  when  the  dictionary  was  com- 
pleted and  about  to  be  publiihed,  he  wrote  two 
cflays  in  a  periodical  paper,  intided  '  The  World/ 
that  contain  fome  forced  compliments  of  the  author, 
which  being  mentioned  to  Johnfon  he  rejefted  with 
fcorn. 

Further  to  appeafe  him,  his  lordfliip  fent  two  pcp- 
fons,  the  one  a  fpecious  but  empty  man.  Sir  Thomaa 
Robinfon,  more  diftinguilhed  by  the  tallncfs  of  his 

perfoa 
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perfimdum  for  aajr  cftimafaie  qualities *;  the  otkef  std 
eminent  painter  now  living.  Thefe  were  indrudcd  to 
apologize  for  his  lord(hip*s  treatment  of  him^  and  to 
make  him  tenders  of  his  future  friendlbip  and  patron 
oage*  Sir  Thomas^  whofe  talent  was  flattery^  was 
profufe  in  his  commendation^  of  Johnfon  and  his 
wricmgSf  and  declared  that  were  his  circumftances 
other  than  they  were^  himfelf  would  fettle  five  hun« 
dred  pounds  a  year  on  him.  <  And  who  are  you/.a(ked 
Johnfon,  *  that  talk  thus  liberally  ?'  '  I  am>*  faid  the* 
other,  ^  Sir  Thonus  Robinfon,  a  Yorkfliire  baronet/ 

*  Sir,'  replied  Johnfon,  *  if  the  firft  peer  of  the  realm 

*  were  to  make  me  fuch  an  ofifer^  I  would  ihew  him 

*  the  way  down  ftairs/ 

No  one  will  commend  this  manner  of  de- 
clining an  intentional  .  kindnefs>  even  where 
the  fincerity  of  the  intention  might  be  doubtful, 
but  the  rgefting  it  w^th  a  menace  was  both  un* 
necefiary  and  infolent.     The  pride  of  independence 

*  Tills  pcrCon  who  is  now  at  red  in  Weiiininfter*abbey>  waai 
when  livings  dUUnguilhed  by  the  name  of  long  Sir  Thomas.  Ro* 
fcinibn.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world  or  rather  of  the  town^  and  a 
great  pcft  to  perfons  of  high  rank  or  in  office.  He  was  very 
troHblefqpie  to  the  late  dtHce  of  Newcaille>  and  when  in  his  Tifiu 
tb  him  he  was  told  that  his  Grace  was  gone  out,  would  deiire  to 
be  admitted  to  look  at  the  clock,  or  to  piay  with  a  monkey  that 
was  kept  in  the  hall,  in  hopes  of  being  fent  for  in  to  the  duke. 
This  he  had  ib  frequently  done>  that  aU  in  the  houfe  were  tired  of 
l£m.  At  length  it  was  concerted  among  the  fervants  that  he 
ihoiild  receive  a  fmnmary  aniWer  to  his  ufual  queftions,  and  ac« 
QOrdin^y  at  his  next  cooing,  the  porter  as  foon  as  he  had  open^ 
ed  the  gate  and  without  waiting  for  what  he  had  to  fay»  difhriiTed 
him  with  thefe  words,  '  Sir,  his  Grace  is  gone  out,  the  clock  ftands* 
mA  the  monkey  is  dead/ 

was 
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was  moft  ftrong  in  Johnfon  at  thofc  periods  of  hi* 
life  when  his  wants  were  greateft,  and  though  at 
other  times  he  would  fubjeft  himfeif  to  great  obliga- 
tions, he  was  uniform,  except  only  in  one  inftance,  in 
^  opinion  that  an  offer  of  pecuniary  afliftance  was 
an  infult,  ^nd  not  feldom  rejeAed  it  with  fuch  indig- 
nation, that  were  I  to  characlerife  it  more  particularly, 
I  Ihould  do  it  by  an  allufion  to  the  following  apologue : 
A  gardener's  dog  had  fallen  into  a  well  and  was  una- 
ble to  get  out :  his  matter  pafiing  by,  and  feeing  his 
diftrefs,  put  down  his  arm  to  fave  him :  the  dog  bit 
his  hand,  and  the  gardener  left  him  to  drown. 

The  uneafinefs  which  Johnfon  felt,  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote  the  above-mentioned  letter,  gave  way  to  a 
call  of  his  friend  Garrick,  who  in  the  fame  year, 
1747,  was,  by  a  feries  of  occurrences,  become  maf- 
icr  of  Drury-lane  theatre.  I  was  never  much  con- 
verfant  with  the  hiftory  of  the  ftage,  and  therefore  can 
give  but  a  flight  account  of  an  event,  which>  at  that 
time,  interefted  many,  and  was  deemed  a  very  impor- 
tant one.  Mr.  Fleetwood's  extravagance  had  re- 
duced him  to  the  neceflity  of  feeking  out  for  fome  one 
or  more  perfons  to  whom,  for  an  adequate  confidera- 
tion,  he  might  relinquifli  his  intereft  in  the  patent. 
At  that  time  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lacy  had 
attrafted  the  notice  of  the  town  by  a  competition 
with  orator  Henley,  v/hich  he  began  at  the  great 
room  in  York  buildings,  with  a  fatirical  difcourfc 
of  great  licence,  which  he  advcnifed  by  the 
name  of  Peter's  vifitation.  The  liberties  he  had 
taken  with  the  clergy  and  the  principal  officers 
of    ttate    in  this    ludicrous    difcourfe    gave    great 

O  offence : 
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offence  t  he  was  feized,  dealt  with  as  a  vagrant,  and> 
in  Ihort,  (ilenced.  This  man  had  lived  among  play- 
ers, and  Was  fuppofed  to  underftand  (lage-manage- 
rhent,  and  had  fome  friends.  Mr.  Garrick  had  many, 
and  thofe  opulent  men :  three  of  them,  Mr.  Draper 
the  partner  of  Mr.  Tonfon  the  bookfellcr,  Mr.  Clut- 
terbuck  a  mercer,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe  one  of  the 
furgeons  of  Guy's  hofpital,  negociated  a  partnerftiip 
between  thofe  two  perfons,  and  by  purchafing  of  them 
^nd  aflifting  them  to  difpofe  of  what  arc  called  renters* 
Ihares,  enabled  them  to  buy  out  Fleetwood,  and  before 
the  commencement  of  the  afting  feafon,  they  were  be- 
come joint-patentees  of  die  theatre  above-mentioned. 

Mr.  Garrick's  province  in  the  management  was  to 
appoint  the  plays  and  to  caft  the  pans  i  Lacy's  was  to 
fuperintend  the  workmen  and  fervants,  to  order  the 
fcenery,  and,  with  the  affiftance  of  artifts,  to  adjuft 
the  ornaments  and  decorations.  It  was  their  refo- 
lution  to  banifh  from  their  ftage,  pantomimes  and  all 
grotefque  reprefentations,  and  to  exhibit  fuch  only  as 
a  rational  and  judicious  audience  might  be  fuppofed 
inclined  to  approve. 

To  notify  this  their  intention  to  the  town,  it  feemed 
to  them  that  a  prologue  was  neceflary :  Johnfbn  was 
eafily  prevailed  upon  by  Mr,  Garrick  to  write  one, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  theatre  in  17471  it  was  fpo- 
ken  by  the  latter  in  a  manner  that  did  equal  honour 
to  the  author  and  himfelf. 

Prologues  arc  addreflfes  from  the  ftage  to  the  people, 
and  cither  refpcft  merely  the  drama  that  is  to  follow, 
or  arc  of  more  general  import  fetting  forth  to 
the  audience  the  views  and  defigns  of  managers^ 

their 
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kheir  anxiety  to  pleafe,  and  the  methods  by  which  they 
hope  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  public ;  thefe  latter 
are  for  the  moft  part  occafional^  and  adapted  to  fuch 
circuniftances  as  the  opening  a  new  theatre,  a  change 
of  management,  or  any  other  of  thofe  great  theatrical 
revolutions  in  which  the  players  afFeft  to  think  all  men 
as  much  interefted  as  themfelves.  Jn  the  addrefles 
of  this  kind  the  powers  of  wit  fcem  to  have  been 
nearly  exhaufted :  fometimes  the  audience  has  been 
cajoled,  at  others,  betrayed  into  good  humour  s  and 
by  the  help  of  allegory,  the  ftage  has  been  made  to 
refemble  every  thing  unlike  it.  One  poet  feigns  that 
die  town  is  a  fea,  the  playhoufe  a  fhip,  the  manager 
the  -c^aptain,  the  players  failors,  and  the  orange-girls 
powder-monkies  j  and  Mr.  Garrick,  in  one  of  hii 
prologues,  would  make  his  audience  belieVe,  that  his 
theatre  is  a  tavern,  himfelf  the  maftcr,  the  player^ 
waiters,  and  his  entertainment  wines  fuited  to  all 
palates  t  one  of  his  liquors,  in  particular,  he  ftrongly 
recommends,  and  calls  Shakefpeare^  which  that  he 
may  be  conftantly  able  to  fupply^  he  fays  it  is 

< ; — *  his  wilh,  his  plan, 

*  To  lofe  rio  drop  of*  that  immortal  man.*  ♦ 

And,  to  be  more  particular,  that 


to  delight  ye. 


'  Bardolph  is  gin,  and  Piftol  aqua-vita;,'  f 

Johnfon's  prologue  is  of  a  very  different  caft.    It 
is  a  fober,  rational,  and  manly  appeal  to  the  good 

•  Prologue  to  the  Winter's  Tale  and  Catherine  und  PctrucMo, 
t  Ibid. 

O  %  ienfe 
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lenfc  and  candour  of  the  audience,  and  contains  a 
brief  hiftory  of  theatric  reprefentations  from  the  time 
•  of  Shakefpearc  and  Jonfon  to  their  decline,  when,  as  he 
fays,  the  writers  of  pantomime  and  fong  had  confirmed 
the  fway  of  folly.  It  dates  the  hardlhips  which  thofe 
lye  under,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  furnifh  entertainment 
for  the  public,  in  being  obliged  to  watch  the  wild  vicif- 
fitudes  of  tafte,  and  exhorts  the  hearers  to  patronize 
virtue  and  reviving  fenfe. 

To  juftify  the  above  character  of  this  nervous  com- 
polition  I  here  infert  it : 

*  When  Learning's  triiimph  o'er  her  barb'rous  foes 

*  Firft  rear'd  the  ftage,  immortal  Shakefpeare  rofe ; 

*  Each  change  of  many-colour'd  life  he  drew, 

*  Exhaufted  worlds,  and  then  imagin'd  new : 

*  Exiftence  faw  him  fpurn  her  bounded  reign, 

*  And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain. 

*  His  powerful  ftrokes  prefiding  Truth  impiefs'd, 
'  And  unrefifted  Paffion  ftorm'd  the  bread. 

*  Then  Jonfon  came,  indrufted  from  the  fchool 

*  To  pleafe  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule  1 
^  His  dudious  patience,  and  laborious  art, 

*  By  regular  approach,  eflay'd  the  heart : 

^  Cold  approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays ; 

^  For  thofe  who  durd  not  cenfure,  fcarce  could  praife. 

'  A  mortal  born,  he  met  the  general  doom, 

'  But  left,  like  Egypt's  kings,  a  lading  tomb. 

*  The  wits  of  Charles  found  eafier  ways  to  fame, 

^  Nor  widi'd  for  Jonfon's  art,  or  Shakefpcare's  flame. 

'  Thcmfelves  they  dudied ;  as  they  felt,  they  writ  : 

'  Intrigue  was  plot,  obfcenity  was  wit, 

'  Vice 
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*  Vice  always  found  a  fympathetic  friend  j 

^  They  pleas'd  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend  : 

*  Yet  bards  like  thefe  afpir'd  to  lafting  praife, 

*  And  proudly  hop'd  to  pimp  in  future  days. 

^  Their  caufe  was  general,  their  fupports  were  ftrong  j 
^  Their  flaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was  long  j 

*  Till  Shame  regained  the  poft  that  Senfe  betray'd, 

*  And  Virtue  caird  Oblivion  to  her  aid. 

*  Then  crufli'd  by  rules,  and  weakened  as  refin'd, 
^  For  years  the  pow'r  of  tragedy  declined  j 

*  From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept, 

'  Till  declamation  roar'd,  whilft  paffion  (lept  5 

*  Yet  Hill  did  Virtue  deign  the  ftage  to  tread, 

*  Philofophy  remain'd,  though  Nature  fled. 

'  But  forc'd,  at  length,  her  ancient  reign  to  quit, 

*  She  faw  great  Fauftus  lay  the  ghoft  of  wit  5 

*  Exulting  Folly  hail'd  the  joyous  day, 

^ And  Pantomime  and  Song  confirm'd  her  fway. 

*  But  who  the  coming  changes  can  prefage, 

*  And  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  ftage  ? 

*  Perhaps,  if  (kill  could  diftant  times  explore, 

*  New  Behns,  new  Durfeys,  yet  remain  in  ftore  ; 

'  Perhaps,  where  Lear  has  rav'd,  and  Hamlet  dy*d, 
'  On  flying  cars  newforcerers  may  ride ; 

*  Perhaps  (for  who  can  guefs  the  effefts  of  chance  ?) 

*  Here  Hunt  may  box,  or  Mahomet  *  may  dance.    ' 

*  Hard  is  his  lot  that  here  by  fortune  plac'd, 

*  Muft  watch  the  wild  viciflitudes  of  Tafte  j 

*  With  every  meteor  of  Caprice  muft  play, 

'  And  chace  the  new-blown  bubbles  of  the  day. 

*  A  rope-dancer,  a  real  or  pteteadei  Turk,  that  exhibite4  on 
Covent-garden  ftage  a  winter  or  two  before. 

O3  .-       «Ah! 
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^  Ah !  let  not  ccnfure  term  our  fate  our  choice^ 

^  The  ftage  but  echoes  back  the  public  voice  $ 

'  The  drama's  laws  the  dr^na's  patrons  give^         ^ 

*  For  we  that  live  to  pleafe,  muft  plcafe  to  live. 

^  Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry, 
^  As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die ; 

*  *Tis  your's,  this  nighty  to  bid  the  reign  commence 

*  Of  refcu'd  Nature,  and  reviving  Scnfc  -, 

*  'Jo  chace  the  charms  of  found,  the  pomp  of  fhow^ 

*  For  ufeful  mirth  and  falutary  woe ; 

'  Bid  fcenic  Virtue  form  the  rifing  age, 

*  And  Truth  diffufe  her  radiance  from  the  ftage/ 

This  niafterly  and  fpirjted  addrefs  failed  in  a  great 
meafure  of  its  effeft  j  the  town,  it  is  tfue,  fubmitted 
to  the  revival  of  Shakefpearc's  plays,  recommended  as 
they  were  by  the  exquifite  afting  of  Mr.  Garrick  j  but 
in  a  few  winters  they  difcovered  an  impatience  for 
panton]imes  aqd  ballad-farces,  and  were  indulged 
with  them.  Fropi  th^t  time  Mr.  Garrick  gave  up  the 
hope  of  corredling  the  public  talle,  and  at  length  be^ 
came  fp  indiffcrei>t  about  it,  that  he  once  told  me, 
that  if  the  town  required  him  to  exhiljit  the  *  Pilgrim's 
Progrefs'  in  a  d^ama,  l^e  would  do  it. 

Two  years  after,  the  management  of  Drury-lane 
theatre  being  in  the  hand^  of  his  friends,  Johnfofi  be- 
thought himfelf  of  bringing  hjs  tragedy  on  the  ftage* 
It  was  not  only  a  juvenile  compofition,  but  was  written 
^efore  he  had  become  converfant  widi  Shakefpcarc, 
indeed  t^fore  he  had  ever  read  Othello,  and  having 
now,  for  more  than  ten  years,  lain  by  him,  in  which 
time  his  judgment  bad  been  growing  to  maturity,  he 

fet 
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fet  himfelf  to  reyifb  and  polifii  it,  taking  to  his  aifif- 
taixce  Mr,  Garrick,  whofe  experience  of  ftage  decorum, 
and  the  mechanic  operation  of  incidents  and  fentiments 
on  the  judgment  and  pafllons  of  an  audience,  was,  by 
lopg  attention,  become  very  great.  With  thefe  adr- 
vimtages  and  all  thofe  others  which  Mr.  Garrick '3 
zeal  prompted  him  to  fupply,  fuch  as  magnificent 
fcenery,  fplendid  and  well-chofen  dreflcs,  and  a  diftri- 
bution  of  the  principal  parts,  himfelf  taking  a  very 
aftive  one,  to  the  belt  performers  then  living,  namely, 
Barry,  Mrs.  Gibber  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  j  it  was,  iii 
the  winter  of  the  year  1749,  prefented  to  a  polite,  a 
numerous,  and  an  unprejudiced  audience.  Never 
was  there  fuch  a  difplay  of  eaftern  magnificence  as  this 
fpeftacle  exhibited,  nor  ever  were  fine  moril  fenti- 
ments  more  ftrojigly  enforced  by  correft  and  cncf- 
getic  utterance  and  juft  aftion,  than  in  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  this  laboured  tragedy  5 .  but  the  diftion  of  the 
piece  WJ^s  cold  and  philofophicalj  it  came  from  the 
head  of  the  writer,  and  reached  not  xht  hearts  of  the 
hearers.  The  confequence  whereof  was,  that  it  was 
received  with  cold  applaufe,  and  having  reached  to  a 
ninth  night's  performance,  was  laid  by.  During  the 
reprefcntation  Johnfon  was  behind  the  fcencs,  and 
thinking  his  charafter  of  an  author  required  upon 
the  occafion  fome  diftinftion  of  drefs,  he  appeared  ip 
a  gold-laced  waiftcoat. 

The  truth  of  the  above  afiertion,  as  to  the  Ijjnguage 
of  this  tragedy,  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  perufal  of 
it ;  for,  notwithftanding  its  ill  fuccefs  a^  a  dramatic: 
repiefentation,  Johnfon  found  his  account  in  giving 
ft  to  the  world  as  a  poem.    Of  the  fable^  the  cha* 

P  4  f  afters^ 
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rafters,  and  the  fentiments,  it  is  bcfidc  mypurpofe 
to  fpeak ;  they  are  alfo  now  open  to  examination. 
It  IS  neverthelefs  worthy  of  a  remark,  that  the  author 
has  fhewn  great  judgment  in  deviating  from  hifto- 
rical  verity,  as  will  appear  by  a  comparifon  of  the 
drama  with  the  ftory  as  related  by  Knolles,  and, 
abridged  in  a  foregoing  pagej  for  whereas  the  hifto- 
rian  defcribes  Irene  as  endowed  with  the  pcrfeftions 
as  well  of  the  mind  as  of  the  body,  and  relates  that 
ftie  was  an  innocent  viftim  to  the  ferocity  of  a  tyrant, 
Johnfon  thought  that  fuch  acataftrophe  was  too  fhock- 
ing  for  reprefcntation,  and  has  varied  the  narrative  by 
making  the  lady  renounce  her  religion,  and  fubjefting 
her  to  the  fulpicion  of  being  a  joint  confpirator  in 
a  plot  to  affaflinate  the  Sultan  j  but  of  which  he  is 
afterwards  convinced  flie  is  innocent. 

In  thus  altering  the  ftory,  it  muft  however  be 
confeflcd,  that  much  of  its  beauty  is  deftroyed, 
and  the  charafter  of  Mahomet  reprefented  widi 
none  of  thofe  terrible  graces  that  dignify  the  narrative  : 
his  public  love  and  command  over  himfelf  are  anni- 
hilated, and  he  is  exhibited  as  a  tyrant  and  a  vo- 
luptuary. 

The  world  foon  formed  an  opinion  of  the  merit  of 
Irene,  which  has  never  fluftuatcd :  a  reprefcntation 
during  nine  nights,  v/as  as  much  as  a  tragedy  which 
excited  no  paffion  could  claim ;  for,  however  exceK 
lent  its  precepts,  and  however  correft  its  language, 
that  it  wants  thofe  indifpenfable  qualities  in  the  drama, 
intereft  and  pathos,  cannot  be  denied.  We  read  it, 
admit  every  pofitron  it  advances,  commend  it,  lay  tt 
by,  and  forget  it :  our  attention  is  not  awakened  by 
any  eminent  beauties,  for  its  merit  is  uniform  through- 
out: 
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out :  all  the  perfonages,  good  or  bad,  are  philofophera : 
thofe  who  execute  and  thofe  who  iffue  the  orders  talk 
the  fame  language  :  the  characters  caufe  no  anxietf  » 
for  the  virtuous  are  fuperior  to  all  mortal  calamitf, 
and  the  vicious  beneath  our  care :  the  fate  of  Irene, 
though  deplorable,  is  juft ;  notwithftanding  (he  fufiers 
by  a  falfe  accufation,  her  apoftacy  and  treachery  t!b 
her  friend  deferve  punifhment:  the  morality,  it  is 
needlefs  to  fay  of  Johnfon's  Ipontaneous  prodtfiftionSj 
is  excellent ;  but  how  were  unimpaffioned  precepts  tb 
make  their  way  alone,  where  variety,  bufinefs  and  plot 
are  always  expefted  ?  where  lively  nonfenfe  and  pa- 
thetic imbecillity  often  llicceed  againft  the  conviftioh 
of  reafon  ?  Or  how  could  it  be  hoped  that  frigid  vir- 
tue could  attraft  thofe  who  fuflfer  their  pity  to  be 
eafily  moved  either  by  the  hero  or  the  villain,  if  he 
has  the  addrefs  firft  to  engage  their  paffions  ? 

Of  the  expeftations  that  Johnfon  had  entertained 
of  the  fuccefs  of  his  tragedy,  no  conjc&ure  can  now 
be  formed.  If  they  are  to  be  judged  of  by  his  out- 
ward demeanour  after  the  town  had  configned  it  to  ob- 
livion, they  were  not  very  fanguine^  indeed  the  receipt 
of  three  nights  muft  have  afforded  him  fome  confo- 
lation ;  and  we  muft  fuppofe  that  he  increafed  the 
emolument  thence  arifing,  by  thefale  of  the  copy.  We 
are  therefore  not  to  impute  it  to  the  difappointment 
of  a  hope  that  the  play  would  be  better  received 
than  it  was,  that  in  the  winter  of  the  fante  yeax  he 
publiftied  another  imitation  of  Juvenal,  viz.  of  his 
tenth  fatire,  with  the  title  of  '  The  vanity  of  human 
wifhcs  ;'  the  fubjeit  whereof,  as  it  is  an  enumeration 
of  the  evils  to  which  mankind  are  expofed,  could  not, 
^t  any  period  of  his  life,    have  been  other  than  a 

tempting 
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tempting  one.  Purfuing  the  track  of  his  author,  he 
expatiates  on  the  nruferies  that  await  empire,  grandeur, 
wealth,  and  power,  and  the  difappointments  that 
Iruftrate  the  hopes  of  ambition,  learning,  eloquence, 
and  beauty  $  in  all  which  inftances  he  has  been  able 
to  point  out  examples  the  moft  (triking  and  ap- 
polite. 

The  poem  concludes  with  an  anfwer  to  an  enquiry 
that  muft  neceflarily  refult  fiom  the  perufal  of  the 
foregoing  part  of  it,  viz.  what  are  the  confolations 
that  human  life  affords  ?  or,  in  other  words,  in  whom 
or  on  what  is  a  virtuous  man  to  reft  his  hope  ?  the 
refblution  of  this  qucftion  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  which  for  dignity  of  fentimcnt,  for  pious 
inftrudion,  and  purity  of  ftyle,  are  hardly  to  be 
equalled  by  any  in  oyr  language. 

*  Where  then  fhall  hope  ^d  fear  their  objefts  find  ? 

Muft  dull  fufpenfe  corrupt  the  ftagnant  mind  ? 

Muft  hclplcfs  man,  in  ignorance  fedate. 

Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate  ? 

Muft  no  diflike  alarm,  no  wifhes  rife. 

No  cries  invoke  the  genius  of  the  Ikies  ? 

Enquirer,  ceafe,  petitions  yet  remain. 

Which  Heav'n  may  hear,  nor  deem  religion  vain. 

Still  raife  for  gpod  the  fupplicating  voice. 

But  Wve  to  Heay'n  the  meafure  and  the  choice. 

Safe  in  his  pow'r,  whofe  eyes  difcern  afar 

The  fecret  ambuih  of  a  fpecious  pray'r  j 

Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decilions  reft. 

Secure,  whatever  he  gives,  he  gives  the  beft^ 

Yet  when  the  fcnfe  of  facred  prefence  fires, 

And  ftrong  devotion  to  the  Ikies  afpires, 

*  Pour 
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'  Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthfiil  min4, 

^  Obedient  paQions,  and  a  will  refign'd ; 

^  For  love,  which  fcarce  coUcdive  man  can  fill } 

*  For  patience,  fov'reign  o*cr  tranfinuted  ill  s 
f  For  faith,  that  panting  for  a  h^pier  feat, 

^  Counts  death  kind  nature's  fignal  of  retreat. 

*  Thcfe  goods  for  man,  the  laws  of  Heav*n  ordain ; 

f  Thefe  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  powV  to  gain ; 

*  With  thefe  celeftial  wifdom  calms  the  mind, 
^  And  makes  the  happinefs  fhe  does  not  find/ 

In  the  following  year,  it  having  been  difcovered^ 
that  a  grand-daughter  of  Milton  was  living,  Mr. 
Garrick  was  prevailed  on  to  permit  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  Mafque  of  Comus  at  his  theatre,  for  her 
benefit.  Upon  this  occafion,  Johnfon,  forgetting  the 
enmity  which  he  had  always  borne  towards  Milton, 
wrote  a  prologue,  wherei^  he  calls  the  attention  of 
the  audience  to  his  memory,  and  without  imputing 
to  his  defcendant  any  other  merit  than  induftrious 
poverty  and  conjugal  fidelity,  implores  them  to  crown 
defert  beyond  the  grave. 

Johnfon's  beneficence  was  of  the  moft  difFufivc 
kind:  Diftrefs  was  the  general  motive,  and  merit, 
whether  in  the  objcft  or  any  to  whom  he  claimed  re- 
lation, the  particular  incentive  to  it.  There  was 
living  at  this  time,  a  man  of  the  name  of  De  Groot, 
a  painter  by  profefllon,  and  no  contemptible  arrift, 
who,  after  having  travelled  over  England*  and  at 
low  prices  painted  as  many  perlbns  as  could  be  per- 
fuaded  to  fit  to  him,  fettled  in  London,  and  became 
reduced  to  poverty :  him  Oldys,  or  fome  one  other 
pf  his  friends,  introduced  to  Johnfon,  who  found  out 

by 
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by  his  converfation  that  he  was  a  dcfcendant  of 
Grotius ;  and  thereupon  exerting  his  intereft  in  his 
behalf,  he  procured  for  him  an  admiffion  into  the 
Charterhoufe,  in  which  comfortable  retreat  he  died. 

Johnfon  was  all  this  while  working  at  the  diftio- 
nary,  having  to  aflift  him  a  number  of  young  perfons 
whofe  employment  it  was  to  diftribute  the  articles 
with  fufficient  fpaces  for  the  definitions,  which  it 
is  eafy  to  difcern  are  of  his  own  compofition. 

Of  thefe  his  afliftants,  fome  were  young  men  of  parts, 
others  mere  drudges.  Among  the  former  was  one  of  the 
name  of  Shiclls,  a  Scotchman,  the  author  of  a  poem 
in  blank  verfe,  intitled  '  Beauty,'  and  alfo  of  a  collec- 
tion of  the  lives  of  the  poets,  in  four  volumes, 
which,  for  a  gratuity  of  ten  guineas,  Theophilus 
Gibber  fufFered  to  be  printed  with  his  name,  a  book 
of  no  authority  other  than  what  it  derives  from  Win- 
ftanley,  Langbaine,  and  Jacob,  and  in  other  refpefts 
of  little  worth  j  but  concerning  which  it  is  fit  that 
the  following  faft  fliould  be  made  known  :  Gibber  at 
the  time  of  making  this  bargain,  was  under  confine- 
ment for  debt  in  the  king's-bench  prifon,  and  with  a 
view  to  deceive  the  public  into  a  belief  that  the  'book 
was  of  his  fadier's  writing,  it  was  concerted  between 
the  negotiators  of  it  and'himfclf  to  fupprefs  his  chrif- 
tian  name,  and  that  it  fhould  be  printed  as  a  work  of 
Mr.  Gibber. 

.  The  intenfe  application  with  which  he  was  obliged 
to  purfue  his  work,  deprived  Johnfon  of  many  of  the 
pleafures  he  moft  delighted  in,  as  namely,  reading 
in  his  defultory  manner,  and  the  converfati6n  of  his 
friends.  It  alfo  increafed  his  conftitutional  melan- 
choly, and  at  times  excited  in  him  a  loathing  of  that 

employment 
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qnployment  to  which  he  could  not  but  look  upon 
himfelf  as  doomed  by  his  neccffitics*  The  fum  for 
which  he  had  ftipulated  with  the  bookfellers,  was 
by  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  to  be  paid  as  the 
work  went  on,  and  was  indeed  his  only  fupport.  Be- 
ing thus  compelled  to  fpend  every  day  fike  the  paft,  he 
looked  on  himfelf  as  in  a  (late  of  mental  bondage,  and 
reflefting  that  while  he  was  thus  employed,  his  beft 
faculties  lay  dormant,  was  unwillingly  willing  tQ 
work. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  refled  on  that  inertnels 
and  laxity  of  mind  which  the  negleft  of  order  and 
regularity  in  living,  and  the  obfervance  of  ftated 
hours,  in  Ihort,  the  wafte  of  time,  is  apt  to  lead  men 
to  :  this  was  the  fourcc  of  Johnfon's  mifery  through- 
out his  life ',  all  he  did  was  by  fits  and  ftarts,  anfi  he 
had  no  genuine  impulfe  to  addonj  either  corporal 
or  mental.  That  the  compilation  of  fuch  a  work  as 
he  was  engaged  in,  was  neceflkrily  productive  of  that 
languor,  which,  in  the  profecution  of  it  he  manifefted, 
is  by  no  means  clear :  all  employments,  all  occupa- 
tions whatever,  arc  intrinfically  indifferent,  and  excite 
neither  pain  nor  plcafure,  but  as  the  mind  is  dif-- 
poied  towards  them.  Fame,  mere  pofthumous  fame 
h^  engaged  men  to  fimilar  undertakings,  and  they 
have  purfued  them  with  zeal  and  even  delight.  Cannej 
the  editor  of  a  bible  printed  in  1664,  fpent  many  years 
in  coUcfting  parallel  parages  in  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament,  to  fuch  a  number  as  to  croud  the  margin  of 
the  book,  and  in  the  preface  thereto  he  declares,  that 
it  was  the  moft  delightful  employment  of  his  life  i 
and  what  but  a  real  pleafure  in  that  kind  of  labour, 
^  and 
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and  the  confideration  of  its  benefit  to  nunkind^ 
could  be  the  inducement  with  iuch  a  man  as  Hoff- 
man to  compile  a  lexicon  more  than  twice  as  volumi- 
nous as  that  of  Johnfon  ? 

And,  to  Ipeak  more  at  large^  viz.  of  men  who 
have  benefited  the  world  by  their  literary  labours, 
avowing  as  their  motive  the  defire  of  gain, 
we  find  not  all  infedted  with  that  difeafe,  which 
as  it  affected  Johnfon,  may  almofl:  be  faid  to  have 
converted  all  his  mental  nutriment  to  poifon  :  on  tho 
contrary,  there  have  been  many  who  minted  with  the 
.world,  and  by  a  good  ufe  of  their  time,  were  capable 
of  great  application  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of  fo- 
ciety;  and  of  thefe  I  fliall  mention  three  perfons, 
his  contemporaries,  men  of  very  different  charadersr 
from  each  other ;  all  authors  by  profeffion,  and  of 
great  eminence  in  literature. 

The  firft  was  the  reverend  Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  a 
divine  of  the  church  of  England,  but  originally  a 
quaken  In  his  youth  he  was  paflionately  fond  of 
reading,  and  being  indulged  in  it  by  his  father,  be- 
came fucceffively  uftier  to  two  fchools  in  which  the 
Ions  of  quakers  were  educated.  He  married  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three ;  but  in  lefs  than  a  year  became 
a  widower.  Having  had  the  happinels  of  a  recom* 
mendation  to  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  then  attorney-general, 
and  being  honoured  with  his  favour  and  patronage, 
he,  in  1730,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  pre- 
fented  to  a  re£tory  and  alfo  to  a  vicarage  in  Gloucef- 
terfliire.  Soon  after  this,  in  conjundion  with  the 
reverend  Mr.  Bernard,  the  well-known  Mr.  John 
Lockman,  and  Mr.  George  Sale  the  tranflator  of  the 

^Koran^ 
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Koran,  he  compiled  a  general  biographical  diftionary 
in  ten  volumes  in  folio,  including  therein  a  tranflatioa 
of  that  of  Ba!yle,  and  colkfted  and  publiflied  Thur- 
loe's  ftate  papers,  in  feven  folio  volumes,  and  was 
the  editor  of  lord  Bacon's,  Mr.  Boyle's,  and  arch- 
bifhop  Tillotfon's  works,  as  alfo  of  the  profe  writings 
of  Milton,  and  the  mifcellaneous  pieces  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  the  works  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cock- 
burn.  He  was  firfl:  a  fellow  of  and  afterwards  fecre- 
tary  to  the  royal  fociety,  and  wrote  a  hiftory  thereof. 
In  1753,  the  Marifchal  college  at  Aberdeen  confer- 
red on  him  the  degree  of  doftor  in  divinity,  and, 
the  year  after,  he  received  the  fame  honour  from 
archbilhop  Herring.  The  above  is  but  a  partial 
enumeration  of  his  publications,  for  he  wrote  the 
lives  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  of  Bacon,  Boyle, 
Milton,  and  Tillotfon,  and  other  perfons,  and  many 
trafts  not  here  noticed.  In  the  midft  of  all  this  em- 
ployment. Dr.  Birch  was  to  be  feen,  at  home,  at  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  focieties,  at  Sion  college,  at  the 
academy  of  ancient  mufic,  which  had  long  fubfifted  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  in  the  Strand,  at  Tom*s 
coffce-houfc  in  Dcvereux  court;  in  fbort,  in  all 
places  where  a  clergyman  might  with  propriety  ap- 
pear. Nor  was  this  all ;  he  found  time  for  the  exer- 
cife  of  walking,  before  many  people  ^ere  ftirring.  I 
have  been  with  him  at  nine  in  a  winter's  morning,  and 
have  found  him  juft  returned  from  an  excurfion  of  fome 
miles  * .  He  held  a  converfation  on  Sunday  even- 
ings 

*  I  heard  him  once  relate^  that  he  had  the  curiofity  to  meafare 
the  circuit  of  London  by  a  perambulation  thereof:  the  account  he 
jgave  was  to  this  efieft :    He  fet  oat  fixun  Us  houfe  in  the  Strand 

towards 
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ings  with  his  friends,  who  were  men  of  the  firft  emi- 
nence for  learning  and  intelligence,  at  his  houfe  in 
Norfolk  ftreet  in  the  Strand  f,  in  which  all,  particu-* 

towards  Chelfca^  and  having  reached  the  bridge  beyond  the  water- 
works, he  direfted  his  courfe  to  Marybone>  from  whence  purfuing 
sm  eaftem  direction*  he  ikirted  the  town,  and  crofTed  the  Iflington 
load  at  the  Angel.  There  was  at  that  time  no  city-road,  but 
pafllng  through  Hoxton,  he  got  to  Shoreditch,  thence  to  Bethnal 
green,  and  from  thence  to  Stepney,  where  He  recruited  his  fpirits 
with  a  glafs  of  brandy.  From  Stepney  he  paffed  on  to  Limehoufe, 
and  took  into  his  rout  the  adjacent  hamlet  of  Poplar,  when  he  be- 
came fenfible  that  to  complete  his  deiign  he  muft  take  in  South- 
wark :  this  put  him  to  a  fland ;  but  he  foon  determined  on  his 
courfe,  for  taking  a  boat  he  landed  at  the  red  houfe  atDeptford, 
and  made  his  way  to  Say's  court,  where  the  great  wet-dock  is,  and 
keeping  the  houfes  along  Rotherhithe  to  the  right,  he  got  to  Ber- 
mondfey,  thence  by  the  feuth  end  of  Kent-flreet  to  Newington, 
and  over  St.  George's  fields  to  Lambeth,  and  croffing  over  to  Mill<» 
bank  continued  his  way  to  Charing  crofs,  and  along  the  Strand  to 
Norfolk  ftreet,  from  whence  he  had  fet  out.  The  whole  of  this 
excurfion  took  him  up  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and,  according  to  his  rate  of  walking,  he  computed  the 
circuit  of  London  at  above  twenty  miles.  With  the  buildings 
ereded  iince,  it  may  be  fiippofed  to  have  increafed  five  miles,  and 
if  fo,  the  prefent  circumference  of  this  great  metropolis  is  about 
half  that  of  ancient  Rome. 

- .  f  Formerly  the  habitation  of  the  ^rnous  William  Penn  the 
quaker,  of  whom  it  is  well  known  that  his  circumflances  at  a 
certain  period  of  his  life  were  fo  involved,  that  it  was  not  fafe  for 
him  to  go  abrpad.  .  He  chofe  this  houfe,  it  being  at  the  fouth 
weft  comer  of  the  ftreet,  as  one  from  whence  he  might, 
upon  occaiion,  flip  out  by  water.  In  the  entrance  to  it  he  had 
a  peeping-hole,  through  which  he  (ould  fee  any  perfons  that  camt 
to  him.  One  of  thefe  who  had  fent  in  his  name,  having  been 
made  to  wait  more  than  a  reafonable  time,  knocked  for  the  fervant, 
whom  he  afkcd,  '  Will  not  thy  mafter  fee  me  ?\  *  Friend,'  an- 
fwered  thoifervant,  '  he  has  feen  thee,  but  he  does  not  like  thee.' 
The  fa£l  was,  that  Penn  had  from  his  ftation  taken  a  view  ofhim# 
and  found  him  to  be  a  creditor. 

larly 
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larlf  the  library,  was  neat  and  elegant,  without  litter 
or  diforder. 

The  mental  endowments  of  Dr.  Birch  were  fingu^ 
lar ;  he  had  a  great  eagemefs  after  knowledge,  and  a 
memory  very  retentive  of  fafts ;  but  his  learnings 
properly  fo  called,  bore  no  proportion  to  his  reading ; 
for  he  was  in  truth  neither  a  mathematician,  a  natural 
philofopher,  a  claflical  fcholar,  nor  a  divine ;  but,  in 
a  fmall  degree,  all,  and  though  lively  in  converfadon, 
he  was  but  a  dull  writer.  Johnfon  was  ufed  to  Ipeak  of 
him  in. this  manner:  *  Tom  is  a  lively  rogue;  he  re- 
^  members  a  great  deal,  and  can  tell  many  pleafant 

*  ftories ;  but  a  pen  is  to  Tom  a  torpedo,  the  touch 

*  of  it  benumbs  his  hand  and  his  brain  :    Tom  can 

*  talk;  but  he  is  no  writer.' ^Aad  indeed  who- 

ever  peruies  his  writings  will  be  niuch  of  the  fame 
opinion :  his  life  of  Tillotfon  is  a  mere  detail  of  un- 
connefted  fafts,  without  the  intermixture  of  fentiment 
or  difquifition  ;  and  of  the  ftyle,  lef  this  citation  ferve 
as  a  fpecimen.  Speaking  of  Wilkins,  he  makes  a 
tranfition  to  Tillotfon,  whom  he  charafterizes  in  thefe 
words,,  and  meaner  he  could  not  have  found :  *  He 

*  went  into  all  the  very  bcft  things  that  were  in  that 

*  great  man;  but  fo  as  he  improved  every  one  of 

*  them.' 

In  the  midft  of  all  his  labours  and  purfuits,  Dr* 
Birch  preferved  an  even  temper  of  mind,  and  a  great 
chearfulncfs  of  fpirits.  Ever  defirous  to  learn,  and 
willing  to  communicate,  he  was  uniformly  affable, 
courteous,  and  difpofed  to  cpnverfation.  His  life 
was  Ipent  without  reproach,  but  terminated  by  an 
unhappy  accident,  a  fall  from  his  horfe  on  the  Hamp- 
ftead  road^  on  the  9th  day  of  January,  1766.     His 
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preferments  in  the  churchj  though  fucceflTively  numef« 
rous,  were  fmall  and  never  reached  to  dignities :  the 
laft  of  them  were  the  re<5kories  of  St.  Margaret  Fattens^ 
London,  and  of  Depden  in  EiTex. 

Dr.  John  Campbell  was  an  eminent  writer,  ftnd  a 
labourer  in  a  voluminous  work  undertaken  at  the 
expence  and  rifque  of  the  bookfellefs,  the  Univerfal 
Hiftory.  Befidcs  many  other  books,  he  wrote  th€ 
lives  of  the  Englilh  admirals  in  four  oAavo  volumes. 
He  had  a  confiderable  hand  in  the  Biographia  Britan-* 
nica,  and  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  in  two 
quarto  volumes  intided,  *  A  political  lurvey  of 
'  Britain ;'  being  a  fcries  of  refledlions  on  the  fituation, 
lands,  inhabitants,  revenues,  colonies,  and  commerce 
of  this  ifland ;  intended  to  ihew  that  they  have  not 
as  yet  approached  to  near  the  fummit  of  improvement, 
but  that  it  will  afford  employment  for  many  ages, 
before  they  pufti  to  their  utmoft  extent  the  natural 
advantages  of  Great  Britain,  The  reputation  of  this 
work  extended  to  the  moft  remote  parts  of  Europe, 
and  induced  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  in  the  year  1774* 
to  honour  the  author  with  a  prefent  of  her  pifture. 
By  the  exercife  of  his  pen  alone,  and  a  good  ufe  of  his 
time,  he  was  for  many  years  enabled  to  fupport  him- 
fclf,  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  domeftic  life  in  the 
ibciety  of  an  excellent  wife  and  a  numerous  offspring. 
In  1765,  he  was  appointed  his  majefty's  agent  for  the 
province  of  Georgia  in  North  America,  and  was  there- 
by raifed  to  a  ftate  of  comparative  affluence.  His  rc- 
fidence  for  fome  years  before  his  death,  was  the  large 
new-built  houfe  fituate  at  the  north-weft  corner  of 
Queen  fquare,  Bloomfbury,  whither,  particularly  oq 
a  Sunday  evening,  great  numbers  of  perfons  of  the 
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firft  eminence  for  fcience  and  literature  wefe  accuf^ 
tomed  to  refbrt  for  the  enjoyment  of,  converfationi 
He  died  in  1775,  having  nearly  eotripleted  thfe  fixty-* 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  learing  behind  him  thecharac* 
ter  of  a  tefafned^  an  ingenious,  and  a  pious  man^ 

Dr.  John  Hill  was  originally  an  apothecary  ^d  a 
ftudent  in  botany,  in  whidh  he  Was  encouraged  by  the 
late  duke  of  Richmondj  and  lord  Petre  1  but  finding 
that  an  unprofitable  purfuit,  he  itiade  two  or  three 
attempts  as  a  writer  for  the  ftage :  a  failure  in  them 
drove  him  back  to  his  former  ftudy,  in  the  courfe 
whereof  he  got  introduced  to  Mr.  Martin  Folkcs  and 
Mr.  Henry  Baker,  leading  members  of  the  royal 
fociety,  who  finding  him  a  young  maft  of  parts  and 
well  (killed  in  natural  hiftory,  recommended  him 
among  their  friends.  His  firft  publication  was  a 
tranflation  from  the  Greek  of  a  fmall  trad,  Theo-** 
phraftus  on  gems,  which  being  printed,  by  fublcri|)- 
tion,  produced  him  fome  money,  and  fuch  a  reputa-* 
tion  as  induced  the  bookfellers  to  engage  him  in  writ-^ 
ing  a  general  natural  hiftory  in  two  volumes  in  folioj 
and  loon  after^  a  fupplement  to  Chambers's  didtionary* 
•He  had  received  no  academical  education;  but  his 
ambition  prompting  him  to  be  a  graduate,  he  obtained^ 
frdfn  one  of  thofe  univerfides  which  wduld  ftarce  re- 
fufe  a  degree  to  an  apdthecary*^  horfefi  a  diploma  fot 
that  of  dodor  of  phyfic.  Aftel-  this,  he  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  works,  the  greater  part  whereof  were  mcti 
compilations,  which  he  lent  forth  with  incredible  ex-* 
pedition ;  and  though  his  charafter  was  never  in  fuch 
eftimation  with  the  bookfellers  as  to  entitle  him  tQ  ail 
extraordinary  price  for  his  writingSj  he  has  been 
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known  by  fuch  works  as  thofc  above-mentioned,  by 
novels,  pamphlets,  and  a  periodical  paper  called  ^Tht 
*  Infpeftor,*  the  labour  of  his  own  head  and  hand,  to 
have  earned,  in  one  year,  the  fum  of  1 500I.  He  was 
vain,  conceited,  and  in  his  writings  difpofed  to  fatire 
and  licentious  fcurrility,  which  he  indulged  with- 
out any  regard  to  truth,  and  thereby  became  engaged 
in  frequent  dilputes  and  quarrels  that  always  termi- 
nated in  his  own  difgrace.  For  fome  abufe  in  his  Infpec- 
tor,  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Brown,  he  had  his 
head  broke  in  the  circus  of  Ranelagh  gardens.  He 
infulted  Woodward  the  player  in  the  face  of  an  au- 
dience, and  engaged  with  him  in  a  pamphlet-war,  in 
which  he  was  foiled  *.  He  attacked  the  royal  fociety 
in  a  review  of  their  tranfaftions,  and  abufed  his  old 
friends  Mr.  Folkes  and  Mr.  Baker  for  oppofing,  on 
account  of  his  infamous  chara<5ter,his  admifllon  among 
them  as  a  member.  In  the  midft  of  all  this  employ- 
ment, he  found  time  and  means  to  drive  about  the 
town  in  his  chariot,  and  to  appear  abroad  and  at  all 
public  places,  at  Batfon's  coffee-houfe,  at  mafque- 
rades,  and  at  the  opera  and  playhoufes,  fplendidly 
dreiTed,  and  as  often  as  he  could,  in  the  front  row  of 

*  It  was  fsud  of  Hill,  that  when  he  iact«  in  any  botanic  garden, 
with  a  curioas  plant  that  was  ponable,  he  would  convey  it  away» 
and  that  he  was  once  dete£ted  in  an  attempt  of  that  kind. 
Woodward,  in  a  pamphlet  written  againfl  him,  alluded  to  this 
hiEt  by  prefixing  to  it,  as  a  motto,  this  appofite  citation  fron^ 
Sbakefpeare*^  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

«  I  do  remember  aiv^  apothecary 

f     •«.  m^m  _  _  •«.  ..• 

•  Calling  of  iimples.' 
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die  boxes.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life>  his  reputa* 
don  as  an  author  was  (o  funk  by  the  flovenlinefs  of  his 
compilations^  and  his  difregard  to  truth  in  what  he 
related^  that  he  was  forced  to  betake  himfelf  to  the 
vending  a  few  fimple  medicines,  namely,  elTence  of 
water-dock,  tindture  of  Valerian,  baifam  of  honey, 
and  elixir  of  Bardana,  and  by  pamphlet^  afcribing 
to  them  greater  virtues  than  they  had,  impofed  or> 
the  credulity  of  the  public,  and  thereby  got,  though 
not  an  honeft,  a  competent  livelihood. 

Two  years  before  his  death,  he  had,  as  he  gave  out, 
received  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  inveftiture  of 
knight  of  one  of  the  orders  of  that  kingdoip,  in  return 
for  a  preient  to  that  monarch  of  his  ^  Vegetable  fyftem* 
\n  twenty-fix  folio  volumes.  With  all  his  folly  an4 
malignity,  he  entertained  a  fenfe  of  religion,  and 
wrote  a  vindication  of  God  and  nature  ag^ainft^b^ 
ihallow  philofophy  of  lord  Bolingbroke, 

Befidfis  theie,  there  was  another  clafs  of  authors 
who  liyied  by  wridng,  that  require  to  be  noticed  % 
the  fonner  were,  in  fa6t,  peniioners  of  the  book-* 
fellers  :  thefe  vended  their  compofitions  when 
completed,  to  thofe  of  that  trade  who  would  give 
moft  for  them.  They  were  mofUy  books  of  mere 
entertainment  that  were  the  fubjefts  of  this  kind 
of  commerce,  and  were  and  ftill  are  diftinguilhed 
by  the  corrupt  appellation  of  novels  and  roman* 
<;es.  Though  fiftitious,  and  the  work  of  mere  in-" 
vention,  they  pretended  to  probability,  to  be  found  • 
cd  in  nature,  and  to  delineate  focial  manners.  The 
lirft  publication  of  the  kind  was  the  *  Pamela'  of  Mr, 
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Richardfon^,  which  being  read  with  great  eagernef^ 
by  the  young  people  of  the  time,  and  recomnnended 
from  the  pulpit,  begat  fuch  a  craving  for  more  of 
the  fame  ftufP,  as  tempted  Ibme  men  whofe  neceffi- 
ties  and  abilities  were  nearly  commenfurate,  to  try 
fheir  fuccefs  in  this  new  kind  of  writing. 

At  the  head  of  thefe  we  muft,  for  many  reafbns, 
place.  Henry  Fieldingt  one  of  the  moft-motleycrf  li- 
tcrarjr  characters.  This  man  was,  in  his  early  life,  a 
writer  of  comedies  and  farces,  very  few  of  which  are 
now  remembered;  after  that,  a  pradtifing  barrifter 
with  fcarce  any  bufinefs;  then  an  anti*miniilerial 
writer,  and  quickly  after,  a  creature  of  the  duke  ot 
Newcaftle,  who  gave  him  a  nominal  qualification  of 
lOoU  a  year,  and  fet  him  up  as  a  trading-juftice,  in 
which  difreputable  ftation  he  died.  He  was  the  au* 
thorof  4  romance,  in  tided  ^  The  hiftpry  of  Jofeph 
Andrews,'  and  of  another,  ^  The  Foundling;  or  the 
^  hiftory  of  Tom  Jones,*  a  book  feemingly  intended 
to  fap  the  foundation  of  chat  morality  whicH  it  is  the 
duty  ef  parents -and  all  public  inftrudtors  to  incul<* 
cate  in  the  minds  of  young  people,  by  teaching  that 
virtue  upon  principle  is  impofture,  that  generous  qua- 
lities alone  cpnftitute  true  worth,  and  that  a  young 

*  Pamela  19  the  i^apie  of  a  lady,  one  of  the  principal  charaders  in 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  *  Arcad^>'  and  is  thus  accented  Pamela.  S<| 
Mr.  fope^ 

•  The  Gods,  to  curie  Pamela  ^^ith  her  prayVs, 

*  Gave  the  gilt  coach  and  dappled  Flanders  mares.' 

^utRIchardfon,  \vhether  through  ignorance  or  defign,  and  alfo  all^ 
Ms  female  pupils>  conilantly  pronounced  it  PamSla. 
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Qian  may  love  and  be  loved^  and  at  the  fame  time 
aflbciate  with  the  loofeft  women.  His  nu>rality^  in 
refpeft  that  it  refolves  virtue  intd  good  affedtions,  in 
contradidion  to  moral  obligation  and  a  fenfe  of  duty^ 
is  that  of  lord  Shaftefbury  vulgarifed,  and  is  a  fyftern 
of  excellent  ufe  in  paUiating  the  vices  moft  injurious  to 
ibciety.  He  was  the  iaventor  of  that  cant-phrafe,  good- 
ncfs  of  heart,  which  is  every  day  ufed  as  a  fubftitufe  for 
probity,  and  means  little  more  than  the  virtue  of  a 
borfe  or  a  dog;  in  ihort,  he  has  done  more  towards 
corrupting  the  riling  generation  than  any  writer  we 
know  of. 

He  afterwards  wrote  a  book  of  the  fame  kind,  but 
of  a  lefs  mifchievous  tendency,  his  *  Amelia/  For 
each  of  thefe  he  was  well  paid  by  Andrew  Millar  the 
bookfeUer^  aod  for  the  laft  he  got  fix  hundred 
pounds, 

Dr*  Tobias  SmoUet,  another  writer  of  familiar, 
romance,  and  a  dealer  with  the  bookfellers,  was 
originally  a  furgeon's  mate,  and  ferved  at  the  fiegc 
of  Carthagena.  His  firft  publication  of  this  kind 
was  *  The  adventure^  of  Roderick  Random,'  and  his 
next  thofc  of  Peregrine  Pickle,  in  which  is  introduced 
the  biftory  of  a  well-known  woman  of  quality,  written, 
as  it  is  faid,  by  herfelf,  uqder  the  name  of  lady  Frail. 
Thefe,  and  other  compofifions  of  the  like  kind,  Smol- 
let  fold  to  the  bookfellers  at  fuch  rates  as  enabled  him! 
to  live  without  the  exercife  of  his  profeflion.  He  had 
9  hand  in  '  The  univerfal  hiftory,'  and  tranflated  Gil 
Plas  and  alfo  Telemachus.  The  fucccfs  of  the  former 
of  thefe  tempted  him  to  tranflate  ^  Don  Quixote/ 
V^hich,  as  he  underftood  not  the  Spanilh  language,  'h? 
could  only  do  through  the  medium  of  the  French  ^nd 
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the  {oimtT  Engliih  verfions,  none  of  which  do,  as  it  is 
faid,  convey  die  humour  of  die  original.  It  might 
feerp  diat  Jarvis'$  tninnadon  was  one  impediment  to 
iuch  an  undertaking ;  but  that,  though  it  gives  the 
fenfe  of  the  author,  was  perfonned  by  perfons  whole 
Ikill  in  the  language  was  not  great.  The  fa6t  is, 
that  Jarvis  laboured  at  it  many  years,  but  could  make 
but  little  progrefs,  for  being  a  painter  by  profeflion, 
he  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  write,  and  had  no  ftyle. 
Mr.  Tonfon  the  bookfeller  feting  this,  fuggefted  the 
thought  of  employing  Mr.  Broughton,  the  reader 
at  the  Temple  church,  the  author  and  editor  of  fundry 
publications,  who,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  a  friend 
of  Tonfon,  fat  himfelf  down  to  ftudy  the  Spanifli 
language,  and,  in  a  few  months,  acquired,  as  was  pre- 
tended, fufficient  knowledge  thereof,  to  give  to  the 
world  a  tranflation  of  Don  Quixote  in  the  true  fpirit 
of  the  original,  and  to  which  is  prefixed  the  name  of 
Jarvis. 

1  might  4iere  (peak  of  Richardfon  as  a  writer  of 
fiftitious  hiftory,  but  that  he  wrote  for  amufement, 
and  that  the  profits  of  his  writings,  though  very  great, 
were  accidental.  He  was  a  man  of  no  learning  nor 
reading,  but  had  a  vivid  imagination,  which  he  let 
loofe  in  refleftions  on  human  life  and  manners,  till  it 
became  fo  diftended  with  fentiments,  that  for  his  own 
cafe,  he  was  neceflitated  to  vent  them  on  paper.  In 
the  original  plan  of  his  '  Clarifla,'  it  was  his  dcfign, 
as  his  bookfeller  once  told  me,  to  continue  it  to  the 
extent  of  twenty-four  volumes,  but  he  was,  with 
great  difficulty,  prevailed  on  to  comprife  it  in  fix. 
The  character  of  Richardfon  as  a  writer  is  to  this  day 
undecided,  otherwife  than  by  the  avidity  with  which 

his 
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his  publications  are  by  fome  readers  perufed^  and  tha 
lale  of  numerous  editions.  He  has  been  celebrated 
as  a  writer  fimilar  in  genius  to  Shakelpeare,'  as  being 
acquainted  with  the  inmoft  recefles  of  the  human, 
hearty  and  having  an  abiblute  command  of  the  paffions, 
fo  as  to  be  able  to  afFedhis  readers  as  himielf  is  affected, 
and  to  intereft  them  in  the  foccefles  and  difappoint- 
ments,  the  joys  and  forrows  of  his  charafters.  Odiert 
theire  are  who  diink  that  neither  his  ^  Pamela^'  his  ^  Cla- 
riffa/  nor  his  *  Sir  Charles  Grandiibn'  are  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  books  of  rational  and  inftru6tive 
amufement^  that  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
novels  of  Cervantes,  or  the  more  limple  and  chafle 
narrations  of  Le  Sage,  that  they  are  not  juft  reprc- 
fentations  of  human  manners,  that  in  them  the  turpi- 
tude of  vice  is  not  ftrongly  enough  marked,  and  that 
the  allurements  to  it  are  reprefented  in  the  gayeft 
colours ;  that  the  texture  of  all  his  writings  ia  Himfy 
and  thin,  and  his  flyle  mean  and  feeble ;  that  they 
have  a  general  tendency  to  inflame  the  paflions  of 
young  people,  and  to  teach  them  that  which^ey  need 
not  to  be  taught;  and  that  though  they  pretend  to  a 
moral,  it  often  turns  out  a  bad  one.  The  Cant  terms 
of  him  and  his  admirers  are  fentiment  and  fenti- 
mentality. 

Johnfon  was  inclined,  as  being  perfonally  acquaint* 
ed  with  Richardfon,  to  favour  the  former  opinion  of 
his  writings,  but  he  feemed  not  firm  in  it,  and  could 
at  any  time  be  talked  into  a  difapprobation  of  all 
fiftitious  relations,  of  which  he  would  frequendy  fay 
they  took  no  hold  of  the  mind. 

I  am  dred  of  adducing  inftances  of  men  who 
lived  by  the  profelfion  of  wridng  and  thought   it 

an 
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an  eligible  one,  and  fhould  now  proceed  to  relate  the 
(ubfequent  events  of  Dr.  Jdhnfon*s  life,  and  mark  the 
ftate  of  his  mind  at  different  periods,  but  that  I  find 
myfelf  detained  by  a  character,  which,  as  it  were,, 
obtrudes  itfelf  to  view,  and  is  of  importance  enough 
to  claim  notice.  ' 

Laurence  Sterne,  a  clergyman  and  a  dignitary  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  York,  was  remarkable  for  a. 
wild  and  eccentric  genius,  refembling  in  nnany  re* 
fpe^  that  of  Rabelais.  The  work  that  made  him 
firft  known  as  a  writer,  was,  '  The.  life  and  opinions 
*  of  Triftram  Shandy,'  a  whimfical  rhapfody,  but 
abounding  in  wit  and  humo'ur  of  the  licentious  kind. 
He  too  was  a  fentimentalift,  and  wrote  fentimental 
joiirnies  and  fentimental  letters  in  abundance,  by 
which  both  he  and  the  bookfellers  got  confiderably. 
Of  the  writers  of  this  clafs  or  feft  it  may  be  obferved^ 
t^at  being  in  general  men  of  loofe  principles,  bad 
oeconomifts,  living  without  forefight,  it  is  their  en- 
deavour to  commute  for  their  failings  by  profeffions 
of  greater  love  to  mankind,  more  tender  afFeAions. 
and  finer  feelings  than  they  will  allow  men  of  more 
regular  lives,  whom  they  deem  formalifts,  to  poflefv 
Their  generous  notions  fuperfede  all  obligation  ; 
they  are  a  law  to  themfelves,  and  having  good 
hearts  and  abounding  in  the  milk  of  human  kind-* 
nefs,  are  above  thofe  confiderations  that  bind  men 
to  that  rule  of  conduct  which  is  founded  in  a 
fcnfe  of  duty.  Of  .this  new  fchool  of  morality^ 
Fielding,  Roufieau,  and  Sterne  are  the  principal 
teachers,  and  great  is  the  mifchicf  they  hav?  dt^nc 
by  their  docyments. 
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~  To  thcfe  I  might  add  the  names  of  fundry  pcrfon^ 
of  the  fame  occupation,  the  authors  of  the  Univer- 
fal  hiftory  in  forty  folio  volumes,  but  that  only  a 
few  of  them  are  at  this  diftanee  of  time  known : 
thofe  are  Pfalmanaazar,  George  Sale,  the  above 
Dr.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  George  Shelvocke,  who,  of 
a  boy  bred  to  the  fea,  became  a  man  of  learning,  a 
travelling  tutor,  and  at  length  attained  to  the  lucra- 
tive employment  of  fecretary  of  the  poft-office.  Of 
thefe  men  it  may  be  faid  that  they  were  miners  in 
Kterature,  they  worked,  though  not  in  darknefs,  under 
ground ;  their  motive  was  gain  ^  their  labour  filent  and 
inceffant.  ' 

From  the  above  enumeration  of  charafters  an4 
particulars  it  maybe  inferred,  that  Johnfon's  indo- 
lence and  melancholy  were  difeafes  of  his  mind,  and 
not  the  neceffary  confequenee  of  the  profeffion  he  had 
.taken  up,  that  he  faw  human  life  through  a  falfe 
medium,  and  that  he  voluntarily  renounced  many 
comforts,  gratifications,  and  even  pleafures,  obvioufly 
in  his  power.  One  effort  however  he  made  to  foothe 
his  mind  and  palliate  the  fatigue  of  his  labours,  which 
I  here  relate. 

The  great  delight  of  his  life  was  converfation  and 
mental  intercourfe.  That  he  might  be  able  to  in- 
dulge himfelf  in  this,  he  had,  in  the  winter  of  1749, 
formed  a  club  that  met  weekly  at  the  King's  head,  a 
famous  bcef-fteak  houfe,  in  Ivy  lane  near  St.  Paul's, 
every  Tuefday  evening.  Thither  he  conftantly  re- 
forted,  and,  with  a  difpofition  to  pleafe  and  be  pleafed, 
would  pafs  thofe  hours  in  a  free  and  unreftrained  in- 
f  crchange  of  fcntimpnts,  which  otherwife  had  been 

jpent 
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Ipcnt  at  home  in  painful  refleftion.  The  perions 
who  compofed  this  little  focicty  were  nine  in  ntun- 
ber :  I  will  mention  their  names^  and^  as  well  as  I  am 
able,  give  a  flight  fketch  of  the*  feveral  charafters  of 
luch  of  them  as  cannot  now  be  affefted  by  either  praife 
or  blame :  they  were,  the  reverend  Dr.  Salter,  father  of 
the  late  matter  of  the  Charterhoufe, — Dr.  Hawkcf- 
worth, — Mr.  Ryland  a  merchant,  a  relation  of  his,— i 
Mr.  John  Payne  then  a  bookfcUer,  but  now  or  very 
lately  chief  accountant  of  the  bank, — Mr.  Samuel  Dyer 
a  learned  young  man  intended  for  the  diflenting  mi« 
niftry, — Dr.  William  M*Ghie  a  Scots  phyfician,— Dr. 
Edmund  Barker,  a  young  phyfician, — Dr.  Richard 
Bathurfl  alfo  a  young  phyfician,  and  myfelf. 

Dr.  Samuel  Salter  was  a  Cambridge  divine,  whom 
ibme  difagreement  between  him  and  his  children  had 
driven  from  his  abode  at  Norwich,  at  the  age  of 
feventy,  to  fettle  in  London.  Being  thus  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  could  carry  his  recoUedion  back 
to  the  time  when  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  was  yet  a  mem-' 
ber  of  .that  univerfity,  and  would  frequently  entertain 
us  with  particulars  refpefting  him.  He  was  a  digni- 
tary of  the  church,  I  think  archdeacon  of  Norfolk, 
a  man  of.  general  reading,  but  no  deep  fcholar  :  he 
was  well-bred,  courteous,  and  affable,  and  enlivened 
converfation  by  the  relation  of  a  variety  of  curious 
fafts,  of  which  his  memory  was  the  only  regifter. 

Dr.  Hawkefworth  is  a  charafter  well  known  in  the 
literary  world  :  I  fliall  not  attempt  a  delineation  of  it^ 
as  I  find  in  the  biographic  dictionary  an  article  for  him 
in  the  words  following  : 

'  John  Hawkefworth,  an  EnglilK  writer  of  a  very 

'  foft 
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foft  and  plcafing  caft,  was  born  about  the  year 
17 1 9^  though  his  epitaph,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Gendhnan's  Magazine,"  for  Auguft  178 1,  makes 
him  to  have  been  born  in  17 15.  He  was  brought 
up  to  a  mechanical  profcflion,  that  of  a  watch- 
maker, as  is  fuppofed  * .  He  was  of  the  left  of  prel* 
byterians,  and  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Tom 
Bradbury's  meeting,  from  which  he  was  expelled 
for  fome  irregularities.  He  afterwards  devoted 
himfelf  to  literature,  and  became  an  author  of  con- 
fiderable  eminence.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
his  circumftances  were  rather  confined.  He  refided 
fome  time  at  Bromley  in  Kent,  where  his  wife  kept 
a  boarding-fchool.  He  afterwards  became  known 
to  a  lady,  who  had  great  property  and  intereft  in  the 
£aft*India  company ;  and,  through  her  means, 
was  chofen  a  direftor  of  that  body.  As  an  author, 
his  *  Adventurer'  is  his  capital  work ;  the  merits  of 
which,  if  we  miftakc  not,  procured  him  the  degree 
of  L.  L.  D.  from  Herring,  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury. When  the  defign  of  compiling  a  narrative 
of  the  difcovcries  in  the  South  feas  wa$.  on  foot,  he 
was  recommended  as  a  proper  perfon  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  occafion ;  but,  in  truth,  he  was  not  a 
proper  perfon,  nor  did  the  performance  anfwer  ex- 
peftation.  Works  of  tafte  and  elegance,  where  ima- 
gination and  the  pafiions  were  to  be  afFeAed,  were 
his  province ;  not  works  of  dry,  cold,  accurate  nar» 
rative.    However,  he  executed  his  talk,  and  is  faid 

*  This  is  a  miftake.  He  had  been  taught  no  art  bat  that  of 
^idng,  and  was  a  hired  clerk  to  one  Harwood  an  attorney  in  Gro- 
ccrs*  alley,  in  the  Poultry, 

'  t0 
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«  to  have  received  for  it  the  enormous  fum  of  6oo6i^ 
«  He  died  in  1773,  fome  fay  of  high  living,  othersy 

*  of  chagrin  from  the  ill  reception  of  his  *  Narrative:' 

*  for  he  was  a  man  of  the  keeneft  fenftbility,  and  ob- 
'  noxious  to  all  the  evils  of  fuch  irritable  natures/ 

Mr.  Samuel  Dyer  was  the  fonof  a  jeweller  of  emi- 
nence in  the  city,  who,  by  his  ingenuity  and  induftry 
had  acquired  a  competent  fortune.  He,  as  alfo  his 
wife,  were  diffenters,  perfons  very  religiouQy  dilpof- 
cd,  members,  of  Chandler's  congregation  in  the  Old 
Jewry,  and  this  their  youngeft  fon  was  educated  by  pro- 
feffor  Ward,  at  the  time  when  he  kept  a  private  fchool 
in  one  of  the  alleys  nearMoorfields ;  and  from  thence^ 
being  intended  by  his  father  for  the  diflenting  minif- 
07,  was  removed  to  Dn  Dodderidge's  academy  at 
Northampton.  After  having  finiflied  his  ftudies  in 
this  fenninary,  he  was  removed  to  Glafgow,  where,  un- 
der Dr.  Hutchefon,  he  was  inftrufted  in  the  writings  of 
the  Greek  moralifts,  and  went  through  feveral  courfes 
of  ethics  and  metaphyfics.  To  complete  this  plan 
of  a  learned  education,  the  elder  Mr.  Dyer,  by  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Chandler,  fenc  his  fon  to  Leyden^ 
with  a  view  to  his  improvement  in  the  Hebrew 
literature  under  Schultens,  a  celebrated  profeflbr  in 
that  univerfity.  After  two  years*  flay  abroad,  Mr. 
Dyer  returned,  eminently  qualified  for  the  exercife 
of  diat  profefllon  to  which  his  ftudies  had  bem 
directed,  and  great  were  the  hopes  of  his  friends 
that  he  would  become  one  of  its  ornaments.  To 
fpeak  of  his  attainments  in  knowledge,  he  was  an 
excellent  clafllcal  fcholar,  a  great  mathematicito  and 
natural,  philofopherj  well  vcried  in  the  Hebrew,  and 

mafter 
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nuifteir  of  the  Ladn>  French  aqd  Italian  languages* 
Added  to  thefe  endowments^  he  was  of  a  temper  fo 
mild,  and  in  his  converfation  and  demeanour  (b  mo* 
deft  and  unafTuming,  that  he  engaged  the  attention 
and  a&ftion  of  all  around  him.  In  all  queftions  of 
icience^  Johnlbn  looked  .up  to  him^  and  in  his  life  of 
Watts,  among  the  poets,  has  cited  an  obfervation  of 
his,  that  Watts  had  '  confounded  the  idea  of  (pace 
^  with  that  of  empty  ipace,  and  did  not  confider  that 
•  though  fpace  might  be  without  matter,  yet  matter 
^  being  extended,  could  not  be  without  fpace.' 

It  was  now  expefted  that  Mr.  Dyer  would  attach 
himfelf  to  the  profeflion  for  which  fo  liberal  and  ex-» 
.penfive  an  education  was  intended  to  qualify  him,  and 
that  he  would,  under  all  the  difcouragements  that  at- 
tend non-conformity,  appear  as  a  public  teacher,  and 
by  preaching  give  afpecimen  of  his  talents  *,  and  this 
was  the  more  wilhed,  as  he  was  a  conftant  attendant  • 
on  divine  worihip,  and  the  whole  of  his  behaviour 
fuited  to  fuch  a  character.  But  being  preiled  by 
myfelf  and  oilier  of  his  friends,  he  difcovered  an 
averfenefs  to  the  undertaking,  which  we  conceived  to 
arife  from  modefty,  but  fome  time  after  found  to  have 
fprung  from  another  caufe. 

In  this  Teeming  ftate  of  fufpence,  being  mailer  of  his 
time,  his  friend  Dr.  Chandler  found  out  for  him  aa 
employment  exaAly  fuiuble  to  his  talents.  Dr.  Da- 
niel Williams,  a  diflenting  minifterj^  who  by  marriage 
had  become  the  owner  of  a  very  plentiful  eftate,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  library  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  of  . 
his  profeflion,  in  Redcrofs  ftreet,  by  his  will  had  di- 
re^ed.  that  certain  controverfial,  and  other  religious 

trafts 
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trz&s  of  hh  writings  fhotild  be  tranflated  into  LadiTj 
and  printed  the  fecond  year  after  his  death,  and  five 
hundred  of  each  given  away,  and  this  bequeft  to  be  re- 
peated when  that  number  was  difpofed  of. 

This  part  of  his  will  had  remained  un^cecuted  from 
about  the  year  17 1 5>  and  Dr.  Chandler  being  a  truftee 
for  the  peiformance  of  it,  and  empowered  to  ofi^er  an 
equivalent  to  any  one  that  he  ihould  think  equal  to 
the  undertaking,  propofed  it  to  Mr.  Dyer,  and  he 
accepted  it ;  but  fmall  was  his  progrefs  in  it  before  it 
began  to  grow  irkfbme,  and  die  completing  of  the 
tranflation  was  referred  to  fbme  one  lefs  averfe  to  la« 
bour  than  himfelf. 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  an  employment  to  which  no 
periuafions  of  his  friends  nor  profpe6ts  of  future  ad- 
Tantage  could  reconcile  him,  he  became,  as  it  were, 
emancipated  from  the  bondage  of  puritanical  fomis 
and  modes  of  living.  Mr.  Dyer  commenced  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  widi  a  fober  and  temperate  deliberation 
refolved  on  a  participation  of  its  pleafures  and  enjoy* 
ments.  His  company,  though  he  was  rather  a  filent 
than  a  talkative  ma^,  was  courted  by  many,  and  he 
had  frequent  invitations  to  dinners,  to  fuppers,  and 
card-parties.  By  thefe  mfcans  he  *  became  infenfibly 
a  votary  of  pleafure,  and  to  juftify  this  choice,  had  rea- 
foned  himfelf  into  a  perfuafion  that,  not  only  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  world  but  in  human  man-^ 
ners,  through  all  the  changes  and  fluctuations  of 
fafhion  and  caprice,  whatever  is,  is  right.  With 
this  and  other  opinions  equally  tending  to  corrupt 
his  mind,  it  muft  be  fuppofed  that  he  began  to 
grow  indifferent  to  the  &n&,  practice  of  religion^  and 

the 
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the  event  (hewed  itfelf  in  a  gradual  deeliiiation  from 
the  exercifes  of  it,  and  his  eafy  compliance  with  in- 
vitations to  Sunday  evenihg  parties,  in  which  mere 
converfation  was  not  the  chief  amufement. 

in  his  difcourfe  he  was  exceedingly  clofe  and  rc- 
ferved :  it  was  neverthelefs  to  be  remarked  of  him, 
that  he  looked  upon  the  reilraints  on  a  life  of  pleafure 
with  an  unapproving  eye.  He  had  an  exquifite  palate, 
and  had  improved  his  relilh  for  meats  and  drinks  up 
to  fuch  a  degree  of  refinement,  that  I  once  found  him 
in  a  fit  of  melancholy  occafioned  by  a  difcovery  that 
he  had  loft  his  tafte  for  olives  ! 

He  was  a  man  of  deep  refleftion,  and  very  able  in  con- 
verfation on  mott  topics ;  and  after  he  had  determined 
on  his  courfc  of  life,  which  was,  to  be  of  no  profeffion, 
.  but  to  become  a  gentleman  at  large,  living  much .  at 
the  houfes  of  his  friends,  he  feemed  to  adopt  the  fen- 
timents  of  a  man  of  fafliion.  In  a  vifit  that  he  made 
with  a  friend  to  France,  he  met  wijh  a  book  with  the  title 
of  *  Les  lylceurs*  with  which  he  was  greatly  delight- 
.ed,  and  at  length  became  fo  enamoured  of  it,  and  that 
free  and  liberal  fpirit  which  it  manifefts,  that,  after  a 
conflift  with  his  natural  indolence,  in  which  he  came 
off  the  viftor,  he  formed  a  refolution  to  tranflate  it 
into  Englifh  \  but  after  a  fmall  progrefs  in  the  work, 
the  enemy  rallied,  anddcfeated  him.  Cave  was  his 
.  printer,  and  had  worked  off  only  a  few  (heets  when 
Mr.  Dyer's  ftock  of  copy  was  exhaUfted,  and  hi3 
bookfeller  found  himfelf  reduced  to  the  necefllty  of 
getting  thg  tranflation  finifticd  by  another  hand,  which 
he  didj  employing  for  the  purpofe  a  Mr.  Collyer,  the 

Q^  author 
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author  of  *  Letters  from  Felicia  to  Charlotte/  ancf 
other  innocent  and  fomc  uleful  publications.  The 
tranflation  was  completed,  but  upon  its  being  fent 
abroad,  met  with  a  rival  one  that  involved  Cave,  wha 
was  interefted  in  the  fuccefs  of  the  book,  in  an  adver- 
'  tifement-war,  which  he  was  left  to  conduft  as  he  could. 

Few  who  are  acquainted  with  this  book,  will  blame 
or  wonder  at  Mr.  Dyer's  partiality  for  it.  It  is  a  work 
replete  with  good  fenfe,  fetting  forth  the  excellence 
and  the  reafonablenefs  of  moral-  virtue,  in  lan- 
guage fo  elegant  and  lively,  and  with  fuch  forci- 
ble perfuafion,  as  cannot  but  win  on  a  mind  open  to 
inftruftion.  ^ 

The  earl  of  Ghefterfield*s  voluminous  exhortations 
to  his  fon  have  been,  by  fome,  efteemed  a  fyftem 
of  education,  a  fyftem  which  finks  into  nothing  when 
compared,  either  in  its  foundation  or  tendency,  ta 
that  contained  in  this  concife  code  of  ethics.  His 
lordlhip  teaches  the  bafer  arts  as  means  to  that  im- 
portant end,  fuccefs  in  the  world  ;  this  writer,  that 
the  good  opinion  of  mankind  is  never  to  be  pur- 
chafed  by  deviating  from  the  rule  of  right,  and 
that  we  feek  in  vain  for  happinefs,  if  we  do  not 
exert  ourfelves  in  the  difcharge  of  our  feveral  duties. 
Principles  fuch  as  thefe,  the  difciples  of  the  Graces 
arc  not  likely  tb  relilh ;  but  it  is  neverthelefs  true, 
that  the  ^unaffuming,  the  benevolent  author  of  *  Les 
«  Moeurs'  underftood  the  art  of  forming  the  cha- 
rafter  of  a  really  fine  gentleman,  much  better  than 
he  who  taught  that  infamy  was  the  road  to-  honour^ 
In  ftiort,  this  is  a  work,  in  praife  of  which  there  is  no 
dan<yer  of  being  too  lavilh ,  far  thofe  muft  be  wife 

indeed: 
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indeed  who  are  not  informed  by  it,  and  incorrigible 
whbfe  tempers  are  not  mended  by  it. 

What  then  fhall  we  fay  of  Mr.  Pyer  who  could 
read  it,  approve  it,  and  fo  far  fliake  off  his  natural 
phlegm  as  to  declare  himfelf  fafcinated  by,  and 
aftusdly  begin  a  tranflation  of  it,  yet  could  abandon 
his  work,  and  fink  into  the  very  charafter  againfl: 
which  it  was  an  antidote,  but  that  floth  had  ob- 
tained the  dominion  over  him,  that  a  paralyfis  had 
feized  his  mental  faculties,  ai)d  that  rejefting  jhc 
prudent  counfels,  the  moral  precepts,  and  the  reli- 
gious inftruftion  contained  in  this  elegant  traft,  he 
had  given  himfelf  up  to  criminal  indolence  and  felf- 
gratification,  and  defeated  the  hopes  of  his  beft 
friends  ? 

In  the  tranflation  into  Englifli,  much  of  the  fpirit  of 
the  original  has  evaporated  ;  but  it  has  merit,  as  fome 
particulars  which  the  different  manners  of  the  two 
nations  made  it  fit  to  alter,  are  properly  adapted  in  it 
to  the  genius  of  our  country,  and  indeed  the  tranfla- 
tion, even  if  it  had  had  lefs  claim  to  our  regard,  muft 
have  been  acceptable,  as  it  extended  the  benefits  of 
this  valuable  traft. 

Dyer's  fupport,  in  the  idle  way  of  life  which  he  had 
made  choice  of,  was  the  produce  of  a  patrimony  in  the 
funds,  that  could  not  be  great;  his  father,  from 
whom  he  derived  it,  having  left,  befides  himfelf,  a  wi- 
dow, an  elder  fon  and  a  daughter.  Johnfon  and  myfclf, 
that  he  might  be  getting  fomething,  ftrongly  preffed 
him  to  write  the  life  of  Erafmus  \  but  he  could  not 
be  induced  to  undertake  it.  A  work  of  lefs  labour, 
but  lefs  worthy  of  him,  he  was  however  prevailed  on 
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by  Mr.  Samuel  Sharp,  the  furgeon,  to  engage  in  : 
this  was  a  revifion  of  the  old  tranflation  of  Plutarch's 
lives  by  feveral  hands,  tte  undertook,  and,  with 
heavy  complaints  of  the  labour  of  his  talk,  completed 
it,  and  had,  for  his  reward  from  Mr.  Draper  the  part- 
ner of  Mr.  Tonfon,  whom  Mr.  Sharp  had  folicited  to 
find  fome  employment  for  him,  the  fum  of  two  hundred 
pounds. 

While  he  was  a  member  of  the  club,  Johnfon  fuf- 
pefted  that  his  religious  principles,  for  which  at 
firit  he  honoured  him,  were  giving  way,  and  it  was 
whifperftd  to  me  by  one  who  feemed  plcafed  that  he 
was  in  the  fccret,  that  Mr.  Dyer's  religion  was  that  of 
Socrates.  What  farther  advances  he  made  in  Theifm 
I  could  not  learn,  nor  will  I  venture  to  affert,  that 
which  fome  expreflions  that  I  have  heard  drop  from 
-him  led  me  to  fear,  viz.  that  he  denied,  in  the  philo- 
fo^phical  fenle  of  the  term,  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will,  and  fettled  in  materialifm  and  its  confequent 
tenets. 

» 

As  all  his  determinations  were  flow  and  deliberate, 
and  feemed  to  be  the  refult  of  reafon  and  refleftion, 
the  change  in  his  principles  and  conduft  here  noted 
was  gradual.  Of  this  the  firft  fymptoms  were  an 
imbecillity  to  refift  any  tempta,tion  abroad  on  a  Sun- 
day evening,  that  fliould  eafe  him  of  the  trouble  of 
fuch  exercifes  as  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  perform 
in  the  family  of  his  mother,  and  an  eager  curiofity  in 
the  perufal  of  books  not  merely  of  entertainment,  but 
of  fuch,  as  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
furnifhed  his  mind  with  fuch  palliatives  of  vice  as  made 
him  half  a  convert  to  it* 

While 
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While  his  mind  was  in  this  ftatc  of  trepidation,  z 
young  gentleman  who  had  been  a  fellow-ftudent  with 
him  at  Leyden,  arrived  in  England,  difordered  in  his 
health,  of  whom  and  whofe  converfation  he  became  fo 
enamoured,  that  to  entertain  him  while  he  was  feek- 
ing  the  recovery  of  it.  Dyer  was  almoft  loft  to  all  the 
reft  of  his  friends.  To  thofe  with  whom  he  was  moft 
intimate,  he  would,  notwithftanding  the  clofenefs  of 
his  nature,  defcribe  him  and  difplay  his  attraftions, 
which  as  he  reprefented  them,  were  learning,  wit,  po- 
litenefs,  elegance,  particularly  in  the  article  of  drefs ; 
free  and  open  manners,  a  genteel  figure,  and  other 
perfonal  charms  that  rendered  him  the  delight  of  the 
female  fex.  It  was  a  queftion  that  fome  of  thofe  with 
whom  lie  was  thus  open  would  frequently  a(k  .him, 
'  What  are  the  moft  of  thefe  qualifications  to  you, 

*  Mr.  Dyer,  who  are  a  man  of  a  different  charafter  ? 

*  you  who  know  the  value  of  wifdom,  arid  have  a  mind 
'  fraught  with  knowledge,  which  you  are  capable  of 
^  applying  to  many  beneficial  purpofes,  can  never  be 

*  emiilous  of  thofe  diftinftions  which  difcriminate  a 

*  man  of  pleafure  from  a  philofopher :'  his  anfwers  to 
which  ferved  only  to  fhew  that  his  judgment  was 
corrupted :  The  habitation  of  his  friend,  whom  he 
thus  vifited,  was  a  brothel,  and  his  difeafe  fuch 
as  thofe  feldom  efcape  who  frequent  houfcs  of  lewd 
refort.  The  folicitude  which  the  females  in  that 
place  Ihewed  for  the  recovery  of  his  friend,  their  clofe 
attendance  on  him,  and  afllduity  in  adminiftering  to 
him  his  medicines,  and  fupplying  all  his  wants,  he 
attributed  to  genuine  love;  and  feemed  almoft  to  envy 
In  him  that  power  which   could  intereft  fo  many 

0^3  yo""g' 
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young  perfons  of  the  other  fcx  in  the  reftoration  of 
his  health. 

What  efFeft  thefe  vifits,  and  the  blandiftiments  to 
which,  as  often  as  he  made  them,  he  was  a  witnefs, 
had  upon  Dyer,  I  know  not,  fave  that  to  defeat  the 
enchantments  of  thefe  fyrens  he  praftifed  none' of  the 
arts  of  Ulyfles  :  on  the  contrary,  they  feemed  to  have 
wrought  in  him  an  opinion,  that  thofe  miftook  their 
intcreft,  and  fhewed  their  ignorance  of  human  life,  who 
abftained  from  any  pleafure  that  difturbed  not  the 
quiet  of  families  or  the  order  of  fociety  ;  that  natural 
appetites  required  gratification,  and  were  not  •  to  be 
difmifled  without  it ;  that  the  indulgence  of  the  irafr 
cible  pafiions  alone  was  vice ;  and  that  to  live  in  peace 
with  all  mankind,  and  in  a  temper  to  do  good  offices, 
was  the  moft  eflential  part  of  our  duty. 

Having  admitted  thefe  principles  into^his  rpind,  he 
fetded  into  a  fober  fenfualift ;  in  a  perfeft  confiftency 
with  which  chara<fler>  he  was  content  to  eat  the  bread 
of  idlenefs,  laying  himfelf  open  to  the  invitations 
of  thofe  that  kept  the  beft  tables,  and  contrafting 
intimacies  with  men  not  only  of  oppofite  parties,  but 
with  fome  who  feemed  to  have  abandoned  all  prin- 
ciple, whether  religious,  political  or  moral.  The 
houfes  of  many  fuch  in  fucccffion  were  his  home ;  and 
for.  the  gratifications  of  a  well-fpread  table,  choice 
wines,  variety  of  company,  card-parties,  and  a  par- 
ticipation in  all  domeftic  amufements  and  recreations, 
the  owners  thought  themfelves  recompenfed  by  his 
conyerfatibn  and  the  readinefs  with  which  he  acconci- 
modated  himfelf  to  all  about  him.  Nor  was  he  ever 
Rt  a  lofs  for  reafons  to  juftify  this  abufe  of  his  parts  or 

9  waftc 
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'wafte  of  his  time :  he  looked  upon  the  pradice  of  the 
^orld  as  the  rule  of  life,  arid  thought  it  did  riot  be- 
come an  individuAl  to  refift  it. 

By  the  death  of  his  mother,  his  brother  and  fitter, 
all  of  whom  he  furvived,  he  became  poffeffed  of 
about  Soool.  in  the  funds,  which,  as  he  was  an 
oeconomifl:  and  inclined  to  no  extravagance,  it  feen^ed 
highly  improbable  he  would  ever  be  tempted  to  difli- 
pate  ;  but  he  had  contrafteci  ,a  fatal  intimacy  with 
fome  perfons  of  defperate  fortunes,  who  were  dealers 
in  India  ftock,  at  a  time  when  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany were  in  a  ftate  of  fluctuation ;  and  though, 
from  his  indolent  and  abftrafted  temper  of  mind  and 
ignorance  of  bufinefs,  the  laft  man  to  be  fulpefted  of 
yielding  to  fuch  delufions,  he  firft  inveiled  all  he  had 
in  that  precarious  fund,  and  next  became  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  a  diredor  of  the  company,  but  failed 
in  his  attempt.  After  this,  he  entered  into  engage- 
ments for  the  purchafe  or  fale  of  fl:ock,  and  by  violat- 
ing them,  made  ihipwreck  of  his  honour.  Laftly,  he 
made  other  contrafts  of  the  like  kind,  to  the  per- 
form^ince  whereof  he  was  ftriftly  bound  :  thcfe  turned 
out  againfl:  him,  and  fwallowed  the  whole  of  his 
fortune.  About  the  time  of  this  event  he  was  feized 
with  a  quinfey,  which  he  was  affured  was  mortal ; 
but  whether  he  refigned  himfelf  to  the  flow  operation 
of  that  difeafe,  or  precipitated  his  end  by  an  aft  of 
felf-violence,  was,  and  yet  is,  a  queftion  among  his 
friends.  He  left  not  in  money  or  effcfts  fufficient  to 
defray  the  expence  of  a  decent  funeral,  and  the  laft 
office  of  humanity  towards  him  was  performed  by  one 
4)f  thofc  who  had  been  acceflary  to  his  ruin.   A  por- 

Qjf  trait 
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trait  of  him  was  painted  by  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  and 
from  it  a  mezzotinto  was  Icraped,  the  print  whereof, 
as  he  was  little  known,  fold  only  to  his  friends  j  a 
fingular  ufe  however  was  made  of  it :  Bell,  the  pub- 
lifher  of  the  Englifli  poets,  caufed  an  engraving  to  be 
made  from  it,  and  prefixed  it  to  the  poems  of  Mr. 
John  Dyer. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  hiftory  of  this 
accompliihcd  and  hopeful  young  man,  whom  I  once 
loved  with  the  afFeftion  of  a  brother,  with  a  view  to 
Ihew  the  tendency  of  idlenefs,  and  to  point  out  at 
what  avenues  vice  may  gain  admittance  in  minds 
feemingly  the  moft  ftrongly  fortified-  The  aflailable 
part  of  his  was  laxity  of  principle :  at  this  entered 
infidelity,  which  was  followed  by  fuch  temptations  to 
pleafure  as  he  could  fee  no  reafon  to  refift:  thefe 
'  led  on  defires  after  the  means  of  gratification,  and 
the  purfuit  of  them  was  his  deftruftion. 

M'^Ghie  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  educated, 
in  one  of  the  univerfities  of  that  country,  for  the  pro- 
feffion  of  phyfic.  In  the  rebellion  in  1745,  he,  with 
a  party  of  young  men  who,  as  volunteers,  had  aflbci- 
ated  on  the  fide  of  government,  bore  arms,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  fkirmifh  at  Falkirk,  which  he  ever 
fpoke  of  as  an  ill-condu6led  bufinefs.  When  mat- 
ters were  become  pretty  quiet  in  Scotland,  he  took  a  ' 
doftor's  degree,  and  came  to  London,  where,  trufting 
to  the  friendfhip  of  his  countrymen  he  hoped  to 
fucceed  in  praftice,  but  the  town  was  overftocked 
with  Scotch  phyficians,  and  he  met  with  fmall  en- 
couragement, though,  by  the  favour  of  Dr.  Benja- 
min Avery,  the  treafurer  of  Guy's  hofpital,  who  had 

been 
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been  a  diflenting  tclacher,  and  at  that  tinie  was  at  the 
head  of  that  intereft,  he  got  to  be  elefted  one  of  the 
phy  ficians  of  that  charity.  He  was  a  learned,  ingenious, 
and  modeft  man  ;  and  one  of  thofe  few  of  his  country 
whom  Johnfon  could  endure.  To  fay  the  truth,  he 
treated  him  with  great  civility,  and  may  almoft  be 
faid  to  have  loved  him.  He  inherited  a  patrimony 
too  fmall  for  his  fubfiftenee,  and  failing  in  his  hope  of 
getting  forward  in  his  profeflion,  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  was  buried  by  a  contribution  of  his 
friends. 

Barker,  being  by  education  a  diflenter,  was  fent  to 
ftudy  phyfic  at  Leyden,  from  whence  he  returned 
about  the  time  I  am  fpeaking  of.  He  was  introduced 
to  us  by  Dyer,  and  had  been  a  fellow-ftudent  with 
him  and  with  Akenfide,  Aflcew,  Munckley,  Mr. 
Dyfon  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  others,  few 
of  whom  are  now  living.  From  the  converfation  of 
thcfc  perfons,  he  learned  the  principles  of  lord  ShafteiC- 
bury's  philofophy,  and  became,  as  mod  of  them  were, 
^  favourer  of  his  notions,  and  an  acute  reafoner  on  the 
fubjeft  of  ethics.  He  was  an  excellent  claflical  fcho- 
lar,  a  deep  metaphyfician,  and  had  enriched  his  fancy 
by  reading  the  Italian  poets  -,  but  he  was  a  thoughtlefs 
young  man,  and  in  all  his  habits  of  drefs  and  ap- 
pearance fo  flovenly  as  made  him  the  jeft  of  all  his 
companions.  Phyficians  in  his  time  were  ufed  tb  be 
full  dreffed  j  and  in  his  garb  of  a  full  fuit,  a  brown 
tye-wig  with  a  knot  over  one  fhoulder,  and  a  long 
yellow-hiked  fword,  and  his  hat  under  his  arm,  he 
was  a  caricature.  In  his  religious  principles  he  pro* 
felled  himfelf  an  unitarian,  for  which  Johnfon  fo  often 

fnubbed 
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imibbed  him>  that  his  vifits  to.  us  became  lefs  and  \t& 
ircqijent.  After  fuch.a  defcription  as  that  above,,  it 
j&  needlefs  to  add  that  Barker  fucceeded  ill  in  hi» 
nofeffion.  Upon  his  leaving  us,  he  went  to  praftife  at 
Trowbridge  in  Wiltshire,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years 
fcturncd  to  London,  and  became  librarian  to  the  col* 
lege  of  phyftcians,  in  the  room  of  Edwards  the  orni«- 
thologiA;  but  for  fome  mifbehaviour  was  difplaced^ 
imd  died  in  obfcurity^ 

Dr.  Richard  Bathurft  was  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and 
the  fon  of  an  eminent  planter  in  that  iiland,  who 
coming  to  fettle  in  England,  placed  his  fon  in  London^ 
in  order  to  qualify  him  for  the  praftice  of  phylic«  In 
the  courfe  of  his  (tudies  he  became  acquainted  with 
Johnfbn,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  him  for  the  preg- 
nancy of  his  parts  and  the  elegance  of  his  manners.  Be* 
fides  thcfe  he  poflfeiled  the  qualities  that  were  moft  like- 
ly to  reconunend  him  in  his  profeflion  s  but,  want-* 
ing  fr icndjB,  could  make  no  way  in  it,  -  He  h^d  juft 
intereft  enough  to  be  chofen  phyfician  to  an  hofpital 
that  was  fupported  by  precarious  donations,  and 
which  yielded  him  littk  or  no "  recompence  for  his 
attendance,  which,  as  it  was  only  a  few  hours  on  cer- 
tain  day;i  in  the  week,  left  him,  in  a  great  ipeafure, 
mafter  of  his  time*  Of  this  he  was  a  good  manager, 
employing  it  in  the  ftudies  relative  to  his  profelTion^ 
and  the  improvement  of  himfclf  in  polite  literatlirc* 
In  conjunction  with  Johnfon,  Hawkefworth,  and 
ethers,  he  wrote  ^  the  Adventurer,'  a  periodical  paper 
that  will  hereafter  be  fpoken  of,  purfuing  at  the  fame 
time  thq  moft  prudent  and  probable  methods  for  ac- 
quiring reputation  and  advancing  himfelf  in  his  pro* 
feifioh  i    but  miffing  of  fuccefs,   he   embraced  the 

offer 
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offer  of  ah  appointment  of  phyfician  to  the  army  that 
was  lent  on  the  expedition  againft  the  Havannah^ 
where,  fbon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  fejzed  with  9 
fever  that  then  raged  among  the  troops,  and  which, 
before  he  could  be  a  witncls  of  the  rfeduftion  of  the 
place,  put  a  period  to  an  innocent  and  ufeful  life. 

The  Spaniard3  have  a  proverb,  that  he  who  intends 
to  be  pope  muft  think  of  nothing  elfe.  Bathurft 
thought  of  becoming  an  eminent  London  phyfician,  an4 
omitted  no  means  to  attain  that  charafter :  he  ftudied 
hard,  drefled  well,  and  affociated  with  thofe  who  were 
likely  to  bring  him  forward,  but  he  failed  in  his  endea- 
vours, and  (hortly  before  his  leaving  England  confeffed 
tojohnfon,  that  in  the  courfe  of  ten  years*  exercife  of 
his  faculty,  he  had  never  opened  his  hand  to  niorc 
than  one  guinea. 

The  failure  of  three  fuch  perfons  as  thole  abore- 
jnentioned,  in  a  profeflion  in  which  very  many  igno- 
rant men  have  been  known  to  fucceed  *,  was  matter 
of  wonder  to  Johnfon  and  all  that  knew  them.  He 
obeyed  that  precept  of  Scripture,  which  exhorts  us  to 
honour  the  phyfician,  and  would  frequently  fay  of 
thofe  of  this  country,  that  they  did  more  good  to 
mankind,  without  a  profpeft  of  reward,  than  any  pro- 
feflion of  men  whatever.  Bathurft's  Want  of  encourage- 
ment aff(^6led  him  much  :  he  often  exprefled  to  me 
his  furprize,  that  a  young  man  of  his  endowments  and 
engaging  manners,  Ihould  fucceed  no  better,  and  his 
difappointment  drew  from  him  a  reflexion,  which  he 
has  inferred  in  his  life  of  Akenfide,  that  by  an  acute 
obferver  who  had  looked  on  the  tranfadlions  of  the 

'^  So  ignorant  as  to  requeft  of  the  college  the  indulgence  of  an 
examination  in  Engliih. 

medical 
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medical  world  for  half  a  century,  a  very  curious  hook 
might  be  written  on  the  fortune  of  phyficians.  Such 
a  book  I  fhould  be  glad  to  fee ;  and  if  any  perfon 
hereafter  ftjall  be  induced  to  pprfue  Johnfon's  hint, 
be  may  poflibly  think  the  following  remarks  which 
have  occurred  to  me  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  intinaacy 
with  fpme  of  the  moft  eminent  of  the  profeffion,  pot 
altogether  bepeath  his  notice. 

Of  thjs  profeflbrs  of  medicine,  in  cities  remote  frotr\ 
lyondon  and  in  country  towns,  I  know  but  little  j  but 
in  the  metropolis  I  am  able  to  fay,  that  in  my  time 
not  only  the  track  of  a  young  phyfician  was  pretty 
plainly  pointed  out,  and  it  is  curious  to  follow  it,  but 
that  the  conduct  Qf  fuch  an  one  was  reducible  to  a 
fyftem.  Mj^^d  was  the  fojj  of  a  non-conforming 
minifter  the  teacher  of  a  numerous  congregation, 
vho  trufting  to  hie  influence  over  them  f ,  t)red 
his  fon  a  phyfician,  with  what  fuccefs  is  well 
known  f .  He  raifed  the  medical  charafter  to  fuch 
a  height  of  dignity  as  was  never  feen  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  His  example  was  an  inducement 
with  others  of  the  djflfentin^.  mlniftei's  to  make  phy- 

*  The  interefl  which  die  dinenting  teachers  had  with  the 
members  of  their  feveral  congregations ,  thoagh  now  but  little 
known,  was  formerly  very  great,  and  in  my  memory  was  fuch^ 
that  fcarcely  any  member  of  a  feparate  congregation  would  difpofe 
of  a  daughter,  or  make  ^  purchafe,  or  advance  a  fum  of  money  on 
a  mortgage,  without  firft  confulting  his  paftor. 

f  I  have  heard  it  faid,  that  when  Mead  began  to  prafUfe,  he  was 
aconihuit  frequenter  of  the  meeting  a^  Sjtepney,  where  his  father 
preached ;  and  that  when  he  was  fent  for  opt  of  the  aflembly, 
'which  he  often  was,  his  father  would  in  his  prayer  infert  a  petition 
in  behalf  of  the  fick  perfon.  I  once  mentioned  this  to  Johnfon, 
wjio  faid  it  was  too  CTofs  for  belief;  but  it  was  not  fo  at  Batfpn'p : 
it  pafTed  tliere  as  a  current  tiMditiou. 

fician^ 


'  facians  of*  their  fons.     Oldfidd,  Clark>  Nefbit*  Lobb, 
'.  and  Munckley  were  thd  fons  of  diflcnting  teachers, 
and  they  generally  fucceeded.     The  hofpital  of  St. 
'Thomas,  and  that  of  Guy,  in  Southwark,  were  both 
under  the  government  of  diflenters  and  whigs ;  arKl 
'  as  foon  as  any  one  became  phyfician  of  either,  his 
fortune  was  looked  upon   as  made.     The  mention 
of  this  circumftance  brings  to  my  remembrance  a 
'  conteft,  that,  to   a  degree,  proves  the  truth  of  my 
aflertion.     Dr.  afterwards  Sir  Edward,  Hulfe    had 
been  fome  years  phyfician  to  St.  Thomas's  hofpital, 
and  being  minded  to  refign,  had  fet  his  eye  upon  Dr. 
Jofeph  Letherland,  a  man  of  profound  erudition,  for 
his  fucceffor.     Hoadly,   bifhop  of  Winchefter,  had 
about  that  time  a  fbn,  who  having  finiflied  hisftudies 
in  phyfic  at  Cambridge,  had  taken  his  doctor's  de- 
gree, and  was  about  to  fettle  in  London,     Hoadly 
was  ever  the  idol  of  the  whigs :    he  encouraged  his 

:  fon  to  offer  hioifclf,  and  the  intereft  was  divided. 

'  Every  nerve  was  drained,  and  Hoadly  miffed  his  elec- 
tion by  fewer  than  ten  votes  *  • 

The 

•  It  is  remarkable  of  this  perfon,  that  upon  this  failure  he  aban- 
doned hii  profelfion  ;  not  fo  much  perhaps  becaufe  of  his  difappoiat- 
ment»  as  of  his  principles.  To  a  friend  of  mine  he  confeiTed  that  he 
\yas,  as  to  the  eftedls  of  medicine,  a  fceptic ;  for  that  upon  the 
principles  of  philofophy,  he  could  not  account  for  the  operation  of 
any  one  medicine  on  the  human  body.  He  feemed  in  this  infknce 
to  ^ave  adopted  the  fentiments  of  Montaigne  y  who  entertained  the 
fame  doubt,  and,  fomewhere  in  his  cffays,  defcribes  a  phyfician 
putting  a  pill  into  a  patient's  mputh,  with  a  commiflion  to  follow 
the  circulation,  and  a£i  only  on  that  part,  the  toe  for  infbncfe, 
to  which  it  is  dire&ed.     Of  a  different  opinion  was  the  father 
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left  that  occupation^  and  came  and  fettled  in  LondoA# 
Being  of  no  profcffion,  and  having  the  means  of  a 
livelihood  to  feek^  he  was  at  a  paiif^^  but  at  length 
determined  on  one,  and  took  it  up  in  a  manner  thtt 
will  be  bell  defcribed  by  his  own  words  to  a  friend  of 
mine.  ^  I  faid  I  was  a  phyfician/  Having  thus  aflum- 
ed  a  profeffion,  he  cultivated  an  intimacy  with  the 
'jews  in  Duke's  place,  and  by  their  means  got  intro- 
duced to  the  acquaintance  of  fome  of  the  leading  men, 
merchants  and  others  of  that  religion,  who  employed 
him,  and  by  their  intereft  recommended  him  to  a 
praftice  that,  in  a  few  years  amounted,  as  he  once 
told  me  himfelf,  to  a  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  He 
was  a  man  of  an  infinuating  addrefs,  and  as  he  under- 
flood  mankind  very  well,  having  renounced  the  ritual 
diftinftions  of  his  religion,  he  foon  found  out  a  me- 
thod of  acquiring  popularity,  which  had  never  been 
praftifed  by  any  of  his  profeffion  ;  he  took  a  large 
houfe  in  the  city,  and  kept  a  public  table,  to  which, 
on  a  certain  day  in  the  week,  all  the  young  furgeons 
and  apothecaries  were  welcome,  and  at  which  all  that 
were  prefcnt  were  treated  with  an  indifcriminate 
civility^  that  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  friend- 
,  fhip,  but  meant  nothing  more  than  that  they  Ih^jild 
recommend  him  to  pradlice.  The  Icheme  fuccecded ; 
in  the  year  1740,'  Schomberg  had  outftripped  all  the 
city-phyficians,  and  was  in  the  annual  receipt  of  four 
thoufand  pounds. 

To  enable  him  to  jM^ftice,  he  had,  at  his  fetting. 
out,  procured  to  be  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  college, 
butJthat  permiflion  had  been  granted  him  with  foill 
a  gr^ce,  or  was  followed  by  fome  circumftances  that 
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fMVOked  his  refentment  fo  highly,  that  he  feethed  re^ 
iblved  on  a  perpetual  enmity  againft  the  members  of 
that  body;  who^  on  their  part>  looking  on  him  as  little 
better  than  a  foreign  mountebank^  declined,  as  much 
as  poffible,  meeting  him  in  confultation,  and  thereby^ 
for  fome  time,  checked  his  praAice* 

He  had  a  fbn  whom  he  brought  up  to  his  own  pro«- 
felfion,  who  took  it  into  his  head,  that  having  been 
admitted  a  licentiate,  he  was  virtually  a  fellow,  and 
claimed  to  be  admitted  as  fuch  :  hii  father  encou'- 
raged  him,  and  inftituted  a  pfocefs  in  his  beha]f>  of 
which  there  had  been  no  precedent  fince  the  time 
that  Jeflferies  was  chancellor;  It  was  no  Ms  dian  a 
pedtion  fo  the  king,  requeuing  him,  rn  the  perfbn 
of  the  lord-chancellor,  to  exercife  his  vi(itat(»'iai 
power  over  the  college,  and  reftore  the  licentiates  to 
.  their  rights,  which,  by  their  arbitrary  proceedings,  the 
prefident  and  fellows  had,  for  a  fucceflion  of  ages, 
deprived  them  of.  This  petition  came  on  to  be 
heard  at  Lincoln's-inn  hall,  before  the  lord,  chief 
juftice  Willes,  the  lord  chief-baron  Sraythe,  and  Sir 
John  Eardlqr  Wilmot,  lords  commiffioners  of  the 
great  feal,  but  the  allegations  therein  contained  not 
being  fufficiendy  fuppiorted,  the  fame  was  difmifled  ) 
it  was  neverthelefs  looked  on  as  the  moft  fotmidablc 
attack  on  die  college  it  had  ever  fuftained,  and  may  be 
laid  to  have  ihaken  its  conftttution  to  che  very  centre. 

Political  aflbciations  and  religbus  fects  are  excel^ 
lent  nurfes  to  young  men  of  profeilions,  efpeciaUy  of - 
,  that  of  which  I  am  fpcfl^jking ;  Ratcliffe  and  Freind 
owed  their  fortunes  %q  the  fupport  of  the  tories  and 
Jacobites ;  Mead  and  Hulit  to  the  whigs,  and  Schom« 
berg  to  thtjftws.    Thequakers  aUb,  no  contemptible 
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body  6f  meh,  had  pomet  and  intereft  flitickiic  tm 
introduce  into  great  praftice  one  of  their  own  deno« 
fnination ;  this  was  John  Fothergill^  a  young-^cnan  of 
parts  and  induftry^  who  being  brtd  an  ^xithec«ry, 
and  having  obtained  a  Scotch  d^mej  fettled  in 
London^  and  attached  hinofelf  to  Scfaon^igv  taking 
him,  in  many  parts  of  his  conduct,  for  his  exemplar: 
ib  that,  upon  Schomberg^s  deceafe,  he  Aid  into  hii 
pra£Hce,  and  became  one  of  the  moft  popular  of 
the  city  j^yTicians.  Thcfe  two  perfons^  fkft  onoj 
and  then  the  other,  for  full  thirty  years,  carried  all 
before  them ;  and  within  that  (pace  of  time,  not 
fewer  than  twenty  of  the  profeffion,  whom  I  could 
name,  lived  in  great  ftndts,  fi>me  of  them  leavings 
at  their  deceafe,  fcarce  fufficient  to  bury  diem. 

From  thefe,  and  many  other  inflances  that  tn^^ht 
be  produced,  it  is  evident,  diat  neither  learning,  parts, 
nor  (kill,  nor  even  all  thefe  united,  are  fufficient  to 
enfuie  (uccefs  in  the  profeffion  I  am  fpeaking  of; 
and  that,  without  the  concurrence  of  ^ventidoos 
circumftances,  which  no  one  can  pretend  to  define, 
a  phyfician  of  the  greateft  merit  may  be  loft  to  the 
world  i  and  further  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  faireft 
hopes  may  be  fruftrated  by  the  want  of  that  qua- 
lity, which  Swift  fomewhere  calls  an  aldermanly 
virtue,  difcretion,  but  is  in  truth,  of  greater  effi^ 
cacy  in  our  intercourfe  with  mankind,  than  all 
icience  put  together.  Had  Akenfide  been  poflefTed 
of  this  gift,  he  had  probably  become  die  firft  in  hia 
faculty;  but  that  he  was  able  to  acquire  no  other 
kmd  of  cdebrity  than  that  of  a  ibholar  and  a  poet, 
is  to  be'^aaSounted  for*  by  i^ne  pardculars  in  his 
life  and  coodu£tj  wiih  which  few  but  myfelf>  who 
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knew  hiin  wdl^  are  acqu^nled,  and  which  I  hen  in<^' 
iert  as  fuppletoiy  to  tbofe  which  Johnfon  has  recorded 
of  him.  Mr.  Dyfon  and  he  were  fellow  ftudents^  the 
one  q£  law  and  the  other  of  ph^fic,  at  Leydeni 
where,  bdng  of  congenial  tempers,  a  friendihip  com- 
menced between  them  that  laffaxl  through  their  lives. 
They  left  the  univerfitjr  at  the  fame  dme,  and  both 
fetded  in  London :  Mr.  Dyibn  took  to  the  bar, 
and  being  poflefled  of  a  handfome  fortune  fuppoited 
his  friend  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  make  him<^ 
lelf  kn6wn  as  a  phyiician ;  but  in  a  fhoit  time,  hav« 
ing  purchafed  of  Mr.  Hardinge,  his  place  of  deik 
of  the  houfe  of  comnx)ns,  he  quitted  Weftminfter 
hall,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  introducing  Akenfidt 
to  acquaintance  in  an  opulent  neighbourhood  near 
the  town,  bougjbt  a  houfe  at  NcH^th-End,  Hampftead; 
where  they  dwelt  together  during  the  fummer  feafon  t 
fitquenting  the  long  room,  and  all  clubs,  and  aflem* 
blies  of  the  inhabitants. 

At  thefe  meetings,  which  as  they  were  not  fele^ 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  confifted  of  fuch  perib&g 
as  ufualiy  meet  for  the  purpoie  of  goffiping,  men 
of  wealth,  but  of  ordinary  endowments,  and  able 
to  talk  of  litde  elie  than  news,  and  the  occurrences  of 
the  day,  Akenfide  was  for  difplaying  thofe  ulenti 
which  had  acquired  htm  the  reputation  he  enjoyed 
in  other  companies ;  but  here  they  were  of  litde  ufe  ^ 
to  him,  on  the  contrary,  they  tended  to  engage  him 
an  difputes  that  betrayed  him  into  a  copfempt  of 
ihofe  that  differed  in  (^>inion  from  him.  It  was 
found  out  that  he  was  a  man  of  low  births  and  ft 
dependant  on  Mr.  Dyfon ;  circumftances  that  fyr* 
niOied  thofe  whom  he  offended  with  a  g^iju^dof  rei» 
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ptmch^  dut  reduced  hiiQ  to  the  neceffity  of  aflcrt^' 
iiig  in  feenns  that  he  'was  a  geintleman. 

Litde  could  be  done  at  Hampftead  afber  matfiers 
had  proceeded  to  this  extremity  i  Mn  Dyibn  parted 
with  his  villa  at  North-£nd»  and  fetded  his  friend 
in..a.  fiiudl  houfe  in  Bloomibury  fquare ;  afligning 
for  his  fupport  fuch  a  part  of  his  income  as  enabled 
him  to  hcep  a  chariot. 

In  this  new  fituation  Akenfide  'ufed  crerjr  endea* 
vour  to  become  popular^  but  defeated  them  all  bf  the 
h^  o|Mnion  he  every  where  manifefted  of  himfelf»  and 
the  little  condefcenfion  he  fliewed  to  men  of  inferior 
endowments ;  by  his  love  of  political  controverfyi  his 
authoritarive  cenfiire  of  the  public  councils,  and  his 
bigotted  npdons  refpefting  government,  fubjefb  fo« 
reign  to  his  profeflion,  and  with  which  fome  of  the 
wifeft  of  it  have  thought  it  prudent  not  to  concern 
themfidves.  In  the  winter  evenings  he  frequented 
Tom*s  cofiec-houfe  in  Devereux  court,  diMcn  the 
jtibrt  of  fboie  of  the  moft  eminent  men  for  learning 
and  ingenuity  of  the  time,  with  fimieof  whom  he  be- 
came entangled  in  difputes  and  altercations,  chiefly 
on  fulgods  of  literature  and  politics,  that  fixed  on  his 
i:haraAcr  the  ibunp  of  hai^htineis  and  felf*conceit, 
and  drew  him  into  difagreeable  fituations. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ballowi 
who  uied  to  pa&  his  evenings  in  the  ibciety  above- 
niencsoned,  a  lawyer  by  profeflion*,  but  of  no  prafHce; 
he  having,  by  the  intereft  of  fome  of  the  Townfhends, 
to  whom  he  had  been  a  kind  of  Uw  tutor,  obtained  a 
place  in  the  exchequer,  which  yielded  him  a  handfome 

*.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatife  on  equity,  in  folio,  pobliflied 
without  a  namt . 
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income,  and  exempted  him  from  the  iieceffitjr  of 
attending  Weftminfler-halL  He  was  a  man  of  deep 
and'  exteniive  learning,  but  of  vidgar  maniiers ;  and 
being  of  a  fpknetic  temper,  envied  Akenfide  for  that 
eloquence  which  he  difplaycd  in  his  converfadonj  and 
fet  his  own  phraieolc^  very  low.  Moreover  he  hated 
him  for  his  republican  principles  $  and  finally,  being 
himfelf  a  man  of  iblid  learning,  afiefted  to  treat  him 
as  a  pretender  to  literature^  and  made  it  his  ftudy  to 
provoke  him. 

Onfe  evening  at  the  coflTee-houie  a  diipute  between 
thefe  two  perfons  rc^  ib  hi^,  that  for  fbme  cx^ 
predion  uttered  by  Ballow,  Akenfide  diou^t  him* 
felf  obliged  to  demand  an  apology,  which  not  being 
able  to  obtain,  he  fent  his  adverfary  a  challenge  in 
writing.  Ballowj  a  little  deformed  man,  well  known 
as  a  faunterer  in  the  park,  about  Weftminfter,  and  in 
the  ftreets  between  Charing  crofs  and  the  houfes  of 
.parliament,  though  remarkable  for  a  fword  of  an 
unufual  length,  which  he  conftandy  wore  when  he 
went  abroad,  had  no  inclination  for  fighting,  and 
declined  an  anfwcr.  The  demand  of  fatisfaftion  was 
followed  by  feveral  attempts  on  the  part  of  Akenfide 
to  fee  Ballow  at  his  lodgings,  but  he  kept  cloie,  till 
by  the  interpofition  of  friends  the  difference  could 
be    adjufted*.     By  his  coqduft  \n  this   bufinefi^ 

Akenfide 


*  This  Q^ed^od  of  re^t^ng  agents  offered  to  phy&azns  is  not 
new.  The  grave  and  placid  Dr.  Mead  was  once  provoked  to  it 
Hy  Dr.  Woodward  of  Grefham  college,  wlio>  in  the  exercife  of  his 
profeffion,  had  faid  or  done  fomethipg  to  offend  h^ :  he  w«nt 
to  Woodward's  lodgings  to  demand  ratisfa£tion«  and  meeting  hin| 
mi^T  the  sirch  in  the  way  from  the  outer  court  to  the  green 
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Akenfide  ae()U]red  but  litde  reputation  for  CQuragp^ 
for  the  accommodation  wa$  not  brought  about  by  anjp 
tonceffions  of  his  adverfary^,  but  by  a  (eiblvtion  from 
which  neither  of  thdn  would  depart^  for  o;ie  wouki 
Aot  fig^t  in  the  morning,  nor  the  other  in  the  after^ 
Aoon :  aU  that  he  got  by  it  was^  the  charaAer  of  att 
irafcibljs  man;  and  itiany  who  admired  him  for 
kis  genius  and  parts  were  (hy  of  becoming  his  inti« 
mates.  Yet  where  there  was  no  oompetition  for 
applaufe  or  literary  reputation,  he  was  an  eafy  cpmpa- 
nion,  a(id  would  bear  with  fuch  rudenefs  as  woyld 
have  angered  almc^  any  one.  Saxby>  of  the  cuftom*? 
houfe>  who  was  every  evening  at  Tom'sj  and  byr 
^e  bluntnefs  of  his  behaviour,  and  the  many  ihrew4 
feyings  he  was  ufed  to  utter,  had  acquired  the  privi* 
lege  of  Therfites,  of  faying  whatever  he  would,  wat 
ehce  in  my  hearing,  inveighing  againft  the  profeflTioQ 
of  phylic,  which  Akenfide  took  upon  him  to  de** 
fend.  This  railer,  after  labouring  to  prove  that  it 
was  all  impofture,  concluded  his  difcourfe  with  thi$ 
fcntiment :  ^  Doftor,'  faid  he,  *  after  all  you  have  faid, 
*  my  opinion  of  the  profeffion  of  phyfic  is  this.  The 
anciehts  endeavoured  to  make  it  a  fcience  and  failed; 
^  and  the  modems  to  make  it  a  trade  and  have  fuc- 

coort,  drew  his  fword  and  bid  him  defend  himfelf  or  beg  pardon, 
which,  it  U  fuppored,  he  did.  This  rencounter  is  recorded  in 
an  engraved  view  of  Grcfliam  college^  infcrtcd  in  Dr.  Ward's 
lives  of  the  Grefham  profeiTors,  in  which  Woodward  is  repre- 
fented  kneeling,  and  laying  his  fword  at  the  fbe;  of  his  anta- 
gonift ;  and  was  thus  explained  to  me  by  Dr.  Lawrence  the  phy- 
fician.  Mead  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  Ward,  which  muft 
be  fuppc^ed  to  have  been  his  inducement  to  perpetuate  an  event  io 
foreign  to  the  nature  of  his  work, 
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*  cooied.V    Akenlide  took  this  farcafm  in  good  part, 
and  joined  in  the  laugh  which  it  occafloned^  . 

The  value  of  that  precept  whidh  exhorts  y s  to  live 
peaceably  with  all  men^  or  in  other  words  tt)  avoid 
creating  enemies,  can  only  be  eitimated  by  the  reflect 
tion  on  thofe  many  amiable  qualities  againfl  which  the 
negleft  of  it  will  preponderate.  Akcnfide  was  a  man 
of  religion  and  firiA  virtue,  a  {^iloibpher,  a  fcholar, 
ftnd  a  fine  poet.  His  converfation  was  of  the  molt 
delightful  kind,  learned,  inftruftive,  and  without  any 
afiefbation  of  wit,  chearful  and  entertaining.  One  of 
the  pleafanteft  days  of  my  life  I  paflTed  with  him,  Mr. 
Dyfon,  and  another  friend,  at  Putney  bowling-green 
houie,  where  a  neat  and  elegant  dinner,  the  enlivening 
funlhine  of  a  fummcr's  day,  and  the  view  of  an  un- 
clouded flcy,  were  the  leaft  of  our  gratifications.  la 
perfeffc  good  humour  wid>  himfelf  and  all  around  him, 
he  fecmed  to  feel  a  joy  that  he  lived,  and  poured  out 
his  gratulations  to  the  great  difpenfer  of  all  felicity  in 
eiqpreflions  that  Plato  himfelf  might  have  uttered  on 
fuch  an  occafion.  In  converfations  with  felcd  friends, 
and  thofe  whofe  courfe  of  ftudy  had  been  nearly  the 
fame  with  his  own,  it  was  an  ufual  thing  with  him  ii) 
libations  to  the  memory  of  eminent  men  among  the 
ancients,  to  bring  their  chara6ters  into  view,  and  thefcr 
by  give  occafion  to  e^^tiate  on  thofe  particulars  of 
their  lives  that  had  rendered  them  famous :  his  method 
was  to  arrange  them  into  three  clafles,  philofophers, 
poets,  and  legiflators. 

That  a  charaftcr  thus  formed  fhould  fail  of  recom- 
mending  itfelf  to  general  cfteem,  and  procure  to  the 
po^&flbr  of  it  thofe  benefits  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
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mankind  to  beftow,  may  feem  a  ^vender,  but  k  if 
often  feen,  that  negative  qualities  are  more  conducive 
CO  this  end  than  pofitive;  and  thatj  with  no 
higher  a  charaAer  than  is  attainable  by  any  one  who 
with  a  Ihidious  taciturnity  will  keep  his  opinions 
to  himielf^  conform  to  the  practice  of  others^  and 
entertain  neither  friendihip  for  nor  enmity  againft  any 
one^  a  competitor  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  worlds 
nay  far  emoluments,  and  even  dignities.  Hands  a 
better  chance  of  iuccefs,  than  one  of  the  moft  eftab« 
lifhed  reputation  for  learning  and  ingenuity.  The 
truth  of  this  obfervation  Akenfide  himielf  lived  to 
experience,  who  in  a  competition  for  the  place  of  phy^ 
(ician  to  the  Charterhoufe^  was  unable  to  prevail 
againft  an  obfcure  man,  devoid  of  every  quality  that 
might  ferve  to  recommend  him,  and  whofe  folo 
merit  was  that  of  being  diftantly  related  to  the 
late  lord  Holland. 

To  thofc  pcrfons  who  have  been  difappoihted  in 
their  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  the  medical  profeflion,  may 
be  added  one,,  to  whom  his  failure  was  fo  far  from 
being  a  misfortune,  that  it  was  the  means  of  placing 
him  in  a  flation  where  only  his  worth  could  be  known, 
and  of  exalting  him  to  dignities  in  which  he  rendered 
more  fervice  to  mankind,  than  he  could  have  done 
in  any  other  capacity  whatever.  This  was  Dr.  Secker> 
the  late  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  s  of  whom  I  fhaU 
relate  a  few  particulars  not  generally  known* 

We  are  told  by  the  reverend,  authors  of  his  life, 
prefixed  to  his  fcrmons  publiihed  by  them,  that 
he  had  been  deftined  by  his  father  for  orders  among 
the  diflfenters ;   but  that  not  being  able  to  decide  oi\ 

fom* 
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fomc  abftrufe  fpecuktive  dodbines^  nor  to  determine 
abfolutely  what  communion  he  fhould  embrace^  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic.  To  thisfaft  I  add, 
that  he  was  aUb  a  candidate  for  praftice,  and  that  in  or* 
der  to  obtain  it>  he  put  on  the  garb  of  a  phyfician  -,  and 
for  a  year  or  fomewhat  more  frequented  Batfon's 
cdfFee-houfe  in  the  city^  but  had  never  any  calls  from 
thence^.  His  biographers  abovementioned  further 
£iyy  that  being  recommended  by  Mr.  aflerwarcb 
biihop  Butler^  to  Mr.  Edward  Talbot^  a  fon  of  hU 
ihop  Talbot;  that  gentleman  promifed  in  cafe  he 
chofe  to  take  orders  in  the  churchy  to  engage  his  fa- 
ther to  provide  for  him,  and  that  forefecing  nnany 
obftacles  in  his  purfuit  of  diis  profeflion,  Mr.  Seeker, 
for  he  had  not  then  obtained  the  degree  of  dodor 
in  his  faculty,  embraced  the  ofier.  They  add,  that  in 
die  iummer  of  17  20,  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Talbot,; 
and  that  with  him  he  cultivated  a  clofe  acquaint- 
ance. This  I  conceive  was  not  till  after  he  had 
made  the  experiment  abovementioned,  and  determined 
on  the  change  of  his  profeffionr  Mr.  Talbot's  recom* 
mendation  of  his  friend  to  his  father  fuccdeded,  but  he 
lived  not  to  fee  the  fruit  of  it ;  for  in  a  few  months 
after,  he  was  feized  with  the  frnall-pox  and  died ;  which 
laft  particular  agrees  with  the  following,  communicated 
«o  ihe  by  a  perfon  of  unqueftionable  veracity;  viz.  that 
upon  the  firft  appearance  of  the  difbrdcr,  the  fymptoms 
were  very  unfavourable,  and  it  feemed  neccffary  in 
order  to  afflft  the  eruption,  that  fomc  perfon  Ihould 
fleep  in  the  fame  bed  with  the  patient.    Mr.  Seeker 

*  Ex  relatione  Peter  Flood  the  mafter  of  the  coffee-hoofej,  who 
reiQeoibered  his  coming  there. 

voluntarily 
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Yoluntarity  umlertook  this  oificc»  and  though  it  failed 
of  fucoeft^  gave  a  convincing  proof  of  his  gratitude 
to  one  whofe  friendfhip  was  likely  to  prove,  as  it  af- 
ttrwarcb  did»  the  nrlakii^  of  his  fortunes. 

Tq  return  from  this  digreflion,  the  dub  in  Ivy  lane, 
eonc^fed  of  the  perfbns  above  defcribed^  was  agreat  re- 
Kef  to  Jdiinfon  3fter  the  fatiguq  of  ftudy>  and  he  gene- 
nliy.  canfte  to  it  with  both  a  corporal  and  Ofiental  appe-^ 
tite  I  for  our  converfations  feldom  began  till  after  afyp^ 
per^fo  vciyfoUd  and  fubftantiaU  as  led  us  to  thinkj  thae 
with  hioi  \%  wan  ^  dinner.  By  the  help  of  this  refec^ 
tion»  and  |m>  other  incentive  to  hilarity  than  lemonade, 
Johnfon  wais^in  a  fhort  tinrie  after  our  aiTembling,  trans* 
formed  into  a  new  creature ;  his  habitual  melancholy 
and  laflUude  of  fpirit  gave  way;  his  countenances 
bdghtened  i  his  mind  was  m^de  to  expand^  and  his 
wit  to  (parkle :  he  told  excellent  ftories  j  and  in  his 
dida&ic  ftile  of  conveffatipn,  both  iiiftruded  and  der 
fighted  us. 

It  required*  however,  on  the  part  of  .us,  who  con- 
fidered  ourfelves  as  his  difciples>  fome  degree  of 
compliance  with  his  political  prejudices :  the  greater 
number  of  our  company  were  whigs,  and  I  was  not 
a  tory^  and  we  all  law  the  prudence  of  avoiding  to 
eall  the  then  late  adventurer  in  Scodand,  or  his  adhe<* 
cents,  by  thofe  names  which  others  hefiuted  not  to 
give  them,  or  to  bring  to  remembrance  what  had 
pailcd,  a  few  years  before,  on  Tower-hill.  But  the 
grtateft  of  all  our  difficulties  was,  to  keep  alive  in 
Johnfoa's  mind  a  fenfe  pf  the  decoi;um  due  to  the 
j^e,  charaftcr,  and  profeffion  of  Dr.  Salter,  whom  he 
took  delight  in  contradidtingj  and  bringing  his  learn- 
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lag)  hi3  judgment^  and  fometimes  his  veracity  to  the 
teftf  And  here  I  muft  obfervc,  that  Johnlbn,  though 
9  high-chufchi7ian>  and  by  confequence  a  friend  to 
the  clergy  as  a  body  of  ipen,  was,  with  refpcft  to  in^ 
dividuals,  frequendy,  not  to  fay  wandng  in  civility, 
but,  to  a  very  great  degree  fplenctic  and  pertinacious. 
For  this  behaviour  we  could  but  one  way  account:  He 
liad  been  bred  in  an  univerfity,  and  muft  there  have 
had  in  profpcfl  thofe  advantages,  thofe  ftadons  in  lifc^ 
or  perhaps  thdfe  dignities,  which  an  academic  educa* 
tibn  leads  to.  Milling  thefe  by  His  adverie  fortunes, 
he  looked  on  every  dignitary  under  a  bilhop,  for  to 
thofe  of  that  order  he  was  more  than  Efficiently  re- 
fpeftful,  and,  to  defcend  lower,  on  every  one  that 
poStffed  the  emoluments  of  his  profeffion,  as  occu«* 
pying  a  ftatbn  to  which  himfelf  had  a  better  tide,  dnd, 
if  his  inferior  in  learning  or  mental  endowmentSj  treat* 
ed  him  as  little  better  than  an  uibrpen 

Dr.  Salter  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  re- 
lent this  behaviour :  *  Study  to  be  quiet'  feemed  to  be 
his  rule  -,  and  he  might  poflibly  think,  that  a  vi&orf 
over  Johnfon  in  any  matter  of  difpute,  could  it  havd 
been  obtained,  would  have  been  dearly  purchafed  at 
the  price  of  peace.  It  was  neverthelefs  a  temerarious 
aft  in  him  to  venture  into  a  fociety,  of  which  ftich  a 
man  was  the  head.  Dean  Swift  in  his  chara6lerof 
Corufbdes*,  has  fo  developed  the  arts  by  which  mere 
men  of  the  world  attain  to  ecclefiaftical  dignities  and 
preferments,  as  fhould  make  fuch  for  ever  cautious  ho^ 
they  rif(}ue  deteflion ;  and  accordingly  we  fee  that 

*  In  hit  eflay  on  the  fatei  of  dorgymen. 

many 
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many  aipong  them  are  in  general  backward  in  ibmct- 
ing  connexions  and  aflbciadng  with  fciiolars  and  the 
learned  of  the  laity,  at  leaft  with  men  of  Johnfon'^ 
ttonpcTy  whoj  where  he  had  reafon  to  expcA  learning, 
never  fhewed  mercy  to  ignorance. 

Hawkefworth  was  a  man  of  fine  parts,  btit  no  leam* 
ing ;.  his  reading  had  been  irregular  and  defultory :  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired,  he,  by  the  help  of  a  good 
memory  retained,  fo  that  it  was  ready  at  every  call, 
but  on  no  fabjeft  had  he  ever  fomied  any  fyflem. 
AU  of  ethics  that  he  knew,  he  had  got  from  Pope's 
^  Efiay  on  Man,'  and  Epiftlesi  he  had  read  the  modem 
French  writers,  and  more  particularly  the  poets,  and 
"with  the  aid  of  Keill's  Introdu&ion,  Chambers's  Dic-^ 
tionary,  and  other  fuch  common  books,  had  attained, 
fuch  an  infight  into  phyfics,  as  enabled  him  to  talk  on 
the  fiibje6L  In  the  more  valuable  branches  of  leara<- 
ing,  he  was  deficient.  His  office  of  curator  of  the 
Magazine  gave  hxm  great  opportunities  of  improve^ 
ment,  by  an  extenfive  correfpondence  with  men  of  all 
profefiions :  it  increafed  his  little  ftock  of  literature, 
and  furnifhed  him  with  more  than  a  competent  fhare 
of  that  intelligence  which  is  neceflfary  to  qualify  a 
man  for  converfation*  He  had  a  good  fharc  of  wit,  and 
a  vein  of  humour.  With  ail  thcfe  talents,  Hawkef-. 
worth  could  be  no  other  than  an  inllruAive  and  enters 
taining  companion. 

Of  a  fv  more  valuable  kind  were  the  endowments 
of  Dyer ;  keen  penetration  and  deep  erudition  were 
the  qualities  that  fo  diflinguiihed  his  character,  that,  in 
fomc  inftances,  Johnfon  might  almoft  be  faid  to  have 
looked  up  to  him,    A3  the  purpofe  of  our '  meeting^ 

was 
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iras  the  free  communicadod  of  ientimeiits;  and  the 
enjoyment  of  focia}  intercourfe,  our  converlations  we» 
unreftraihedj  and  the  fubjefts  thereof  multifarious. 
Dyer  was  a  divine,  a  linguiil:,  a  mathematician,  a  me« 
taphyiician,  a  natural  philofopher,  a  clalBcal  fcholar^ 
and  a  critic;  this  Johnibn  faw  and  felt,  and  never, 
but  in  defence  of  fome  fundamental  and  iiiipoctaat 
truth,  would  he  contradiA  him.  The  deference  duis 
fliewn  by  Johnfon  to  Dyer,  ipay  be  faid  to  have.beea 
involuntary,  or  refped  extorted ;  for  in  their  l^ligious 
and  political  fentiments  their  diiagreement  was  & 
great,  that  lefs  of  it  would,  in  fbme  minds^  have 
engendered  hatred*  Of  the  fundamental  and  import 
tant  truths  above-mentioned,  there  was  one,  namely 
the  nature  of  moral  obligation,  of  which  Johnfon  was 
uniformly  tenacious.  Every  one,  vcrfcd  in  ftudies  of 
this  kind,  knows^  that  there  are,  among  the  modems, 
three  feds  or  clafles  of  writers  on  morality,  who, 
though  perhaps  deriving  their  refpeftive  tenets  fix>m 
the  Socratic,  the  Academic  and  other  ancient  fchools, 
are,  in  thefe  times,  confidered,  at  leaft,  as  the  guides 
of  fe6b  J  thefe  are  the  charafteriftic  lord  SbafteA)ury, 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and  Mr.  WoUafton  :  the  firft  of 
thefe  makes  virtue  to  confift  in  a  couffe  of  aftion  cdr;- 
fbrmable  to  what  is  called  the  moral  fenfe ;  WoUafton 
fays  it  is  ading,  in  all  cafes,  according  to  truth,  and 
treating  things  as  they  are ;  Dr.  Clarke  fuppofes  all 
rational  agents  as  under -an  obligation  to  aS:  agreeably 
to  the  relations  that  fubfift  between  fuch,  or  according 
"to  what  he  calls  the  fitnefs  of  things,  Johnfon  was 
ever  an  admirer  of  Clarke,  and  agreed  with  him  in  this 
and  moft  other  of  his  opinions,  excepting  in  that  of  th^ 

7  Trinity, 
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Trinity,  in  which  he  fai d,  as  Dr.  Bendey,  though  no 
very  found  believer,  had  done  before,  that  Dr.  Water- 
land  had  fofled  him.  He  therefore  fell  in  with  the 
feheme  of  fitnefs,  and  thereby  profefled  himfelf  an  ad** 
verfary,  in  the  mildeft  lenfe  of  the  word,  and  an  oppo- 
nent of  Dyer,  who,  having  been  a  pupil  of  Hutchefon» 
favoured,  notwithftanding  his  fufpeded  infidelity^  thia 
and  many  other  notions  and  opinions  of  lord  Shaftef-^ 

buiy. 

To  fay  of  lord  Shaftefbury  that  he  was  but  a 
iuipeAed  infidel,  is  furcly  treating  him  mildly,  and  I 
forbear  to  tax  him  with  unbelief,  only  becaufc  in  hit 
*  Letters  to  a  ftudent  at  the  Univerfity  * ,'  he  has  af- 
66ted  to  (peak  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  as  if  half 
perluaded  of  its  truth.  Nevcrthelcfs,  throughout  his 
works  it  may  be  difcemed,  that  he  omits  no  oppor« 
tunity  of  branding  it  with  fuperftition  and  enthufiafm, 
and  of  reprefenting  the  primitive  profeflbrs  of  it  as 
provokhig,  by  their  faftious  and  turbulent  behaviour» 
thak  peffecutions  from  whence  they  derive  the  glory 
of  martyrs.  For  thefe  fentiments,  as  alfo  for  the  in-- 
▼idious  compairifons  he  is  ever  drawing  between  the 

^  *  Ayomif  maoy  named  Michael  Ainfworth,  the  fon^  aslhave 
fceea  infbriaed»  of  the  pariih  clerk  of  Winborne  St.  Giles  in 
IX)rfetihire»  the  feat  of  the  Shaftefbury  family,  whom  his  lordfliip 
ient  to  and  fnpported  at  Oxford,  with  a  view  of  fettling  him  in  the 
church,  and  giving  to  it  a  divine  of  his  own  forming.  His  lordfhip^ 
however,  failed  of  his  end :  the  yomtgman,  if  not  in  his  religioa«» 
inhis  political  principles  chole  to  think  for  himielf ;  he  might  be 
As  good  a  chriitian,  but  was  not  fo  good  a  whig  as  his  patron  in* 
tended  him  to  be :  he  thereby  lofi  his  fiiYOur,  and  incurred  the  cen* 
fore  of  ingratitode. 

4  philoibpheDji 
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p)ulofi>phers  Plato,  Epiftefus,  Seneca  and  otheitt 
and  the  fathers,  and  his  many  contemptuoMS  fndeei 
at  the  writers  on  the  fide  of  thrifttamtjr,  Jchnfon 
bore  him  no  good  will,  neither  did  he  feem  at  aU  to 
reHflithe  cant  of  the  Shaftdburian  fchool,  nor  incKn* 
ed  to  admit  the  pretenfions  of  thofe  who  profeficd 
fi>  be  of  it,  to  taftes  and  perceptions  which  are  not 
common  to  all  men^  a  tafte  in  morals,  in  poeoy, 
and  proie-writing,  in  painting,  in  (Culpture,  in  mu« 
fie,  in  architefture,  and  in  government !  a  tafte  that 
cenfured  every  produdion,  and  induced  them  to  te^ 
probate  every  effort  of  genius  that  fell  fiuHt  of  tbeir 
own  capricious  itandard  *. 

Litde  as  Johnfon  liked  the  notions  of  loid  Shaftef* 
bury,  he  llill  lefs  approved  thofe  of  fomie  later  writcSrs^ 
who  have  purfued  the  fame  train  of  thinking  apd 
xeafoning,  namely,  Hutchdbn,  Dr.  NectletQn*  ^d 
Mr.  Harris  of  Salifbury,  of  which  latter,  for  the 
many  Angularities  of  fentioicnt  and  ftyle  in  hia 
'  Hermes,'  he  fcrupled  not  to  fpeak  very  lighdy. 
There  is  a  bo<^  extant,  intidcd,  ^  Letters  concern** 
<  ing  Mind,'  written  by  a  perfon  of  the  fame  fohool, 
named  Petvin,  which,  with  an  arrow  taken  fxom 
the  quiver  of  their  great  mafter,  a  ftroke  of  ridicule 


*  See  lord  Shaftefbuiy's  <  Letter  on  Defign^'  paiCm,  in 
thefe  fanciful  notions  prevail,  that  a  tafle*  an  ear^  a  judgment, 
are  the  confeqnencei  of  freedom,  or  civil  liberty,  and  that 
AOt  having  attained  to  the  perfeMon  thereof,  oar  ecctftfiaaical 
firii£hire9,  particularly  the  metfepelttan,  retain  much  of  what 
ar^ifb  call  the  Gothic  kind ;  imd  compare  with  it  hit  own 
puerile  devices,  invented  with  great  labour  to  Ulitftrate  the  cha« 
radteri^cs. 

&0C 
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lliot  from  one  of  tHe  Idlersj  Johnibii  may  be  fairly  laid 
to  have  transfixed*  The  paflage  i^  in  a  high  degree 
ludicrous,  and  will,  I  am  perfuadedj  juftify  the  infer* 
tion  of  it  here  at  length. 

*  The  author  begins  by  declaringj  that  the  forts  of 
things  are  things  that  now  are,  have  teen,  andfiaU  ie% 
and  the  things  that  firiSly  are.  In  this  pofidon^ 
except  the  laft  claufe,  in  which  he  ules  fbmething  of 
the  fcholaftic  language^  there  is  nothing  but  what 
every  man  has  heard^  and  imagines  himfelf  to  know« 
But  who  would  not  believe  that  fome  wonderful  no- 
velty IS  prefented  to  his  intdledfc,  when  he  is  after- 
wards told,  in  the  true  bugbear  ftyle,  that  the  ares,  in 
the  former  fenfe,  are  things  that  lie  between  the  have- 
beens  and  fliall-bees.  ^e  have-beens  are  things 
that  are  faji  i  the  lhall*bes  are  things  that  are  to 
come  I  aWd  the  things  that  are,  in  the  latter  fcnfe, 
are  things  that  have  not  been,  norjhall  be,  mrftand  in 
the  midfi  of fuch  as  are  before  them,  or  Jball  be  after 
them.  The  things  that  have  been,  and  Jball  be,  have 
refpeS  to  prefent,  paft,  and  future*  Thofe  likiwi/e 
that  now  are  have  moreover  place ;  that,  for  inftance, 
which  is  here,  that  which  is  to  theeaft,  that  which  is  to 
the  wefi. 

*  All  this,  my  dear  reader,  is  very  ftrange  j  but 
though  it  be  ftrange,  it  is  not  new  j  furvcy  thefc 
wonderful  (entences  again,  and  they  will  be  found 
to  contain  nothing  more  than  very,  plain  truths, 
which,  till  this  author  arofe,  had  always  been  deli- 
vered in  pliin  language/ 

That  Dyer  (hould  be  a  friend  to  the  dodlrine  of  the 
moral  fenfe,  and  to  the  other  tenets  of  this  fchool,  is 

noc 
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not  to  be  wonckred  at,  feeing  that  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Hutch^fon,  ind  that  his  were  the  opinions  that 
prevailed  at  Glafgpw,  where  he  taught,  and  alfo  at 
Leyden,  whither  Dyer  and  many  of  his  fellow-ftudenti 
in  that  uhlverfity,  removed.  Akenfide  and  Dyfon> 
who  were  of  the  number,  were  deep  in  this  fcheme, 
'and  alfo  abettors  of  that  fanciful  notion,  that  ridicule 
is  the  tell  of  truth, 

.  The  topics  aboVe-nientioned  were,  riot  unfrequent-*- 
ly,  the  fubjedls  of  altercation  between  Johnfon  and 
•Dyer,  in  which  it  might  be  obfenred,  as  Johnfon  once 
did  of  two  difputants,  that  the  one  had  ball  without 
powder,  and  the  other  powder  without  ball ;  for 
Dyer,  though  bell  {killed  in  the  controverfy,  was  in- 
ferior to  his  adverfary  in  the  power  of  reafoping,  and 
Johnfon,  who  was  not  always  hiafter  of  the  queftion, 
was  feldom  at  a  lofs  for  fuch  fophiftical  argumenu 
as  the  other  was  uhable  to  anfwer. 

In  thefe  difputations  I  had  opportunities  of  oblerv- 
ing  what  others  have  taken  occalion  to  remark,  viz. 
not  only  that  in  coriverfation  Johnfon  made  it  a  rule 
to  talk  his  beft,  but  that  on  many  fubjefts  he  was  not 
uniform  in  his  opinions,  contending  as  often  for  vic- 
tory as  for  truth :  at  one  time  goody  at  another  evil 
was  predominant  in  the  moral  conftitutioh  of  the 
world.     Upon  one  occafion,  he  would  deplore  the 
uon-obfervance  of  Good-Friday,  and  on  another  deny, 
that  among  us  of  the  prefent  age  there  is  any  decline 
of  public  worlhip.     He  would  fometimes  contradict 
fclf-evident  propolitions,  fuch  as,  that  the  luxury  of 
this  country  has  incfealed  with  its  riches  ;  and  that 
the  praftice  of  card-playing  is  more  general  than  here- 
b  S  toforet 
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tofbre.  At  this  vcrfatility  of  temper,  n^ne,  however* 
took  offence  i  as  Alexander  and  Ca^ar  were  bom  for 
conqueftj  fo  was  Johnfon  for  the  office  of  a  fympofi- 
arch,  to  prelide  in  all  converlations ;  and  I  never  yet 
/aw  the  man  who  would  venture  to  conteft  his  right. 
.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  ima^ned,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  our  club  met  together,  with  the  temper  of 
gladiators,  or  that  there  was  wanting  among  us  a  dif- 
pofition  to  yield  to  each  other  in  all  diverfities  oi  opi« 
nion ',  and  indeed^  difputadon  was  not,  as  in  many 
aflbciations  of  this  kind,  the  purpofe  of  our  meeting  :> 
nor  were  our  converfations,  like  thofe  of  the  Rota 
club,  reftrained  to  particular  topics.  On  the  con* 
trary,  it  may  be  faid,  that  with  our  graveft  difcourfes 
was  intermingled 

^  Mirth,  that  after  no  repenting  draws,* 

MlLTONV 

for  not  only  in  Johnfon*s  melancholy  there  were  lucid 
intervals,  but  he  was  a  great  contributor  to  the  mirth 
of  converfation,  by  the  many  witty  fayings  he  uttered, 
and  the  many  excellent  ftories  which  his  memory 
had  treafured  up,  and  he  would  on  occafion  relate; 
fo  that  thofe  arc  greatly  miftaken  who  infer,  either 
from  the  general  tendency  of  his  writings,  or  that 
appearance  of  hebetude  which  marked  his  counte- 
nance when  living,  and  is  difcernible  in  the  pi(fhire& 
and  prints  of  him,  that  he  could  only  reafbn  and  dif- 
cufs,  didate  and  controul. 

In  the  talent  of  humour  there  hardly  ever  was  hi5 
equal,   except  perhaps  among  the  old   comedians, 

fuch 
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fuch  as  Tarleton>.  and  a  few  others  mentioned  by 
Gibber.  By  means  of  this  he  was  enabled  to  give 
to  any  relation  that  required  it>  the  graces  and  aidi 
of  expreflion>  and  to  diicriminate  with  the  niceft  ex-* 
adbnefs  the  charafters  of  thofe  whom  it  concerned. 
In  aping  this  faculty  I  have  feen  Warburton 
difconcerted,  and  when  he  would  fain  have  been 
thought  a  man  of  pleafantry^  not  a  little  out  of  coun«- 
tenance; 

I  have  already  mentioned^  that  Johnlbn's  motive 
for  the  inftitution  of  this  fociety  was^  his  love  of  con-- 
veriation^  and  the  neceffity  he  found  himfelf  under  of 
feeking  relief  from  the  fatigue  of  compiling  his  difti- 
onary :  the  fame  neceflity  operated  ftill  farther,  and 
induced  him  to  undertake,  what  moft  other  men 
would  have  thought  an  additional  fatigue,  the  pub* 
liihing  a  periodical  paper.  The  truth  is,  that  not 
having  now  for  a  confiderable  fpace  committed  to 
writing  aught  but  words  and  their  fignifications,  kis 
mind  was  become  tumid,  and  laboured  to  be  delivered 
of  thofe  many  and  great  conceptions,  which  for  years  it 
had  been  forming.  The  ftudy  of  human  life  and 
manners,  had  been  the  chief  employment  of  his 
thoughts,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  thefe,  all  his  read- 
ing,  all  his  converfation,  and  all  his  meditations 
tended.  By  thefe  exercifes,  and  the  aid  of  an  ima* 
gination  that  was  ever  teeming  with  new  ideas,  he 
accumulated  a  fund  of  moral  fcience;  that  was  more 
than  fufficient  for  fuch  an  undertaking,  and  became 
in  a  very  eminent  degree  qualified  for  the  office  of 
an  inftru6tor  of  mankind  in  their  greateli  and  moft 
important  concerns. 

S  2  I  am 
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I  am  fcnfible  of  the  contempt  and  ridicule  with 
which  thofe  authors  arc  treated  by  lord  Shaftcfbury, 
who,  differing  from  his  favourites  the  ancients,  have 
preferred  to  their  method  of  writing  in  foliioquy  and 
dialogue,  the  more  authoritative  and  didadic  form 
of  cffays  ;  but  who  knows  not  that  the  ways  by  which 
intelligence  and  wifdommay  be  cooimunicated  are 
many  and  various,  and  that  Johnfon  has  followed  the 
beft  exemplars  ?  What  are  the  fapiential  books  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  all  colledions  of  precepts  and  counfels, 
but  moral  effays,  leflfons  of  ceconomical  prudence,  and 
Irules  for  the  condufl:  of  human  life  ? 
.  In  a  full  perfuafion  of  the  utility  of  this  mode  of 
inftrudtion,  it  undoubtedly  was,  that  Montaigne, 
lord  Bacon,  Ofbornc,  Cowley,  Sir  William  Temple, 
and  •  others,  in  thofjp  excellent  difcourfes,  which 
they  have  not  fcrupled  to  .term  effays,  have  laid  out 
their  minds,  and  communicated  to  mankind  that  (kill 
in  worldly,  and  I.  will  add,  in  heavenly  prudence^ 
which  is  fcarcely  attainable  but  by  long  experience, 
and  an  excrcife  both  of  the  aflivc  and  contemplative 
life  ;  and  to  diffeminate.  and  recommend  the  princi- 
ples and  praftice  of  religion  and  virtue ;  as  alfo,  to 
correct  the  leffer  foibles  in  behaviour,  and  to  render 
human  intcrcourfe  eafy  and  delightful,  was  the  avow- 
ed defign  of  thole  periodical  effays,  which,  in  die  be- 
ginning of  this  cedtury,  contributed  to  form  the  man- 
ners of  the  then  rifing  generation. 

A  long  fpace  had  intervened  fince  the  publication 
of  the  Tatlcrs,  Guardians,  and  Spectators :  it  is  true 
it  had  been  filled  up  by  The  Lover,  and  The  Reader, 
The  Theatre,  The  Lay-monaftcry,  The  Plain-dealer, 

The 
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The  Free-thinker,  The  Speculatift,  The  Ccnfor,  and 
other  produftions  of  the  like  kind ;  but  of  fome  of 
thefe  it  may  be  faid*,  that  they  were  nearly  ftill-bom, 
and  of  others,  that  they  enjoyed  a  duration  little  more 

* 

extended  than  that  of  the  ephemeron :  fo  that  Johnfon 
had  no  competitors  for  applaufe  j  his  way  was  open, 
and  he  had  the  choice  of  many  paths.  Add  to  this, 
that  a  period  of  near  forty  years,  in  a  country  wher? 
commerce  and  its  concomitant  luxury  had  been  in- 
creaGng,  had  given  rife  to  new  modes  of  living,  and 
even  to  charafters  that  had  fcarcely  before  been 
known  to  exift.  The  clergyman  was  now  become  an 
amphibious  being,  that  is  to  fay,  both  an  ecclefiaftic 
and  a  laic ;  the  ftately  ftalking  fop,  whofe  gait,  as 
Cibber  defcribes  it,  refembled  that  of  a  peacock,  was 
fucceeded  by  a  coxcomb  of  another  fpecies,  a  fidget- 
ting,  tripping  animal,  that  for  agility  might  be. com- 
pared to  a  grafshopper  j  the  ftiopkeeperwas  transform- 
ed into  a  merchant,  and  the  parfimonious  ftock-  broker 
into  a  man  of  gallantry;  the  apron,  the  badge  of 
mechanic  occupations,  in  all  its  varieties  of  ftuflF  and 
colour,  was  laid  afide ;  phyiicians  and  lawyers  were 
no  longer  diftinguifhable  by  their  garb;  the  former  had 
laid  afide  the  great  wig,  and  the  latter  ceafed  to  wear 
black,  except  in  the  aftual  cxercifc  of  their  profef- 
fions  :  in  fhort,  a  few  years  of  public  tranquillity  had 
transformed  a  whole  nation  into  gentlemen. 

In  female  life  the  refinements  were  alfo  to  be  noted. 
In  confequence  of  a  better  education  than  it  had  been 
ufual  to  beftow  on  them,  women  were  become  profi- 
cients in  literature,  and  a  man  might  read  a  lady's  letter 
without  blulhing  at  the  fpelling.     The  convenience 

S3  df 
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of  turnpike-roads  had  dcftroycd  the  diftiniStion  between 
town  and  country  manners,  an<4  the  maid  of  honour 
and  the  farmer's  wife  put  on  a  cap  of  die  lateft  form, 
almofl  at  the  fame  inftant.  I  mention  this,  becaufe  it 
may  have  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  many,  that  a  new 
fafliion  pervades  the  whole  of  this  our  ifland  aknoft 
as  inltantaneoufly  as  a  fpark  of  fire  illuminates  a  mafs 
of  gunpowder*. 

Thefe,  it  may  be  faid,  were  but  foibles  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  times ;  but  there  were  certain  notions  and 
opinions,  which  having  beeii  diflcminated  fubfcquent 

to 

•  The  town-life  had  alfo  received  great  improvements^  which 
have  dnce  been  further  extended :  public  entertainments  are  now 
enjoyed  in  an  immediate  fuccefiion :  from  the  play  the  company 
are  generally  able  to  get  away  by  eleven^  the  hour  of  affembling 
ait  other  places  of  amufement ;  from  thefe  the  hour  of  retirement  is 
three*  which  gives*  till  noon  the  next  day,  nine  hours  for  reft ;  and 
after  that  fufEcient  time  for  a  ride*  auctions,  or  ihopping*  befbce 
five  or  fix  the  dinner  hour.  Nor  is  this  feeming  indulgence  and  im- 
moderate purfuit  of  pleafure  fo  ihconfiflent  with  the  attendance  on 
public  worihip  as  it  may  feem :  methodifm,  or  fomethxng  like  it* 
in  many  inftances*  makes  them  compatible  ;  (6  that  I  have  known 
a  lady  of  high  rank  enjoy  the  pleafurcs  of  a  r6ut»  that  almoft 
barred  accefs  to  her  houfe*  on  the  evening  of  a  Sunday  which 
(he  had  begun  with  prayer*  and  a  participation  of  the  folemnities 
which  at  an  early  hour  in  that  day,  are  confbtntly  celebrated  at  St. 
James's  chapel. 

For  moil  of  thefe  refinements  on  our  public  diverfions  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  late  Mrs.  Cornelys*  to  whoie  elegant  taile  for  plea* 
fure  the  magiifaates  of  Turin  and  BrufFels  were  fo  blind*  and  of  her 
worth  ib  infenfible*  that*  as  I  was  given  to  underlland  by  intelli- 
gence communicated  to  me  in  my  judicial  capacity*  they  feverally 
drove  her  out  of  both  thofe  cities :  this  hofpitable  country*  however* 
aflnorded  her  an  afylum ;  and  in  Weftminfter  fhe  was  permitted  to 
improve  our  manners*  without  any  further  interruption*  than  a 
prcfentment  of  her  houfe  as  a  nuifance*  by  a  grand  jury  of  the 

county* 
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to  the  publication  of  the  lad  of  the  colleftions  of  eflays 
above-mentioned,  eftaped  their  cenfure,  and  were  now 
become  principles  that  had  mif-led  many,  and  were 
likely  to  zffe&  the'  moral  condudb  of  the  young  and 
unthinking  :  thele  had  for  their  authors  and  propaga- 
tors fuch  men  as  Collins,  Mandeville  t>  Morgan  and 
Tindal ;  the  firft  pair  deills,  and  the  ]atter  infidels. 
And  to  thefe  I  might  add,  though  I  would  not  brand 

county,  "which,  had  it  been  profecuted,  it  might  have  been  my  lot 
to  try ;  but  by  the  aid  of  her  friends  (he  found  means  to  (mo- 
ther it.  Soon  after,  (he  became  a  prifoner  for  debts  to  a  large 
amount ;  but  in  the  riots  in  1780  found  meant  to  tfcape  fi:om  con* 
£nement,  and  has  never  (iiice  been  heard  of. 

f  Mandeville,  whofe  chriftian  name  was  Bernard,  was  a  native 
of  Dort  in  Holland.  He  came  to  England  young,  and,  as  he  fays 
in  fome  of  his  writings,  was  fo  pleafed.with  the  country,  that  he 
took  up  his  re(idence  in  it,  and  made  th^  language  his  ihidy.  He 
lived  in  obfcure  lodgings  in  London,  and  betook  himfelf  to  the 
profeHion  of  phy(ic,  but  was  never  able  to  acquire  much  pradice. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  book  above-mentioned,  as  aUb  of  *  Free 
Thoughts  on  Religion,'  and  '  a  Difcourfe  on  Hypochondriac  AffedU- 
ons,'  which  Johnfon  would  often  commend ;  and  wrote  befideij 
fundry  papers  in  the  'London  Journal,'  and  other  fuch  publications^ 
to  favour  the  cuftom  of  drinking  fpirituous  liquors,  to  which  em- 
ployment of  his  pen,  it  is  fuppofed  he  was  hired  by  the  difUllers. 
I  once  heard  a  London  phy(ician,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
one  of  that  trade,  mention  him  as  a  good  fort  of  man,  and  one  that 
he  was  acquainted  with,  and  at  the  fame  time  a(rert  a  h€t,  which 
I  fuppoie  he  had  learned  from  Mandeville,  that  the  children  of 
women  addided  to  dram-drinking,  were  never  troubled  with  the 
rickets.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  coarfe  and  overbearing  in  his 
manners  where  he  durft  be  (b ;  yet  a  great  flatterer  of  fome  vulgar 
Dutch  merchants,  who  allowed  him  a  penfion.  This  laft  informal* 
^ion  comes  from  a  clerk  of  a  city  attorney,  through  whofe  hands  the 
pioneypafiedf 

S  4  them 
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them  with  fo  harfh  an  appellation  as  the  laftj  Toland, 
Gordon,  Trcnchard,  and  others  Qf  that  clafs  of  writers, 
men  who  having  drank  the  lees  of  the  Bangorian 
controvcrfy,  were  become  fo  intoxicated  in  their 
notions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  to  talk  of 
the  majefty  of  the  people !  and  (hewed  themfelves 
anxious  th^t  their  zeal  for  religion  might  be  eftimated 
by  theif  jealoufy  of  all  eft^blifhments  for  the  fuppoft 
of  it. 

The  flimfy  arguments  contained  In  -CoUins's  dif- 
courfe  on  Free-tliinking,  had  been  refuted  with  great 
learning  and  pleafantry  by  Bentley,  before  which 
time,  as  I  have  been  informed,  a  clergyman  in  his 
habit,  walking  the  ftreets  of  London,  was  in  danger 
of  being  affronted ;  but  the  poifon  of  Mandeville  had 
afFcfted  many.  His  favourite  principle  is,  the  title 
to  the  moft  noted  of  all  his  books,  '  Private  vices, 
public  benefits,*  throughout  which  he  labours  to  in- 
culcate, as  a  fubordinate  podtion,  this  other,  that  man 
is  a  felfifh  being,  and  that  all  that  we  call  human 
beneficence  is  tq  be  accounted  for  upon  principles 
that  exclude  the  love  of  any  but  qurfelves  * . 

Johnfon  has  remarked,  that  malevolence  to  the 
clergy  is  -fcldom  at  a  great  diftancc  from  irreverence 
for  religion.    He  faw  the  features  of  that  malevolence 

*  I^ord  M^cclesfieldy  when  chief-juiHcej,  was  ^fed  often  to  have 
him  at  his  houfe,  and  was  pleafed  with  his  converfation.  He  once 
got  Mr.  Addlfon  to  meet  him,  of  whom  being  aiked  his  opinion 
by  his  lordfhip,  Mandeville  anfweredy  he  thought  him  a  parfon  in 
a  tye-wig.  See  Johiifon's  life  of  Addifon  among  thp  Lives  Qf 
th^  Po^s,, 
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in  the  writings  of  thcfe  men,  and  the  point  at  which 
free-thinking  was  likely  to  terminate;-  and  taking  up 
the  defence  of  religion  where  Mr.  Addifon  left  it,  he 
made  it  a  part  of  his  defign  as  well  to  adduce  new 
arguments  for  its  fupport,  and  to  enforce  the  pradice 
of  virtue,  as  to  corrcft  thofe  errors  in  the  fmaller 
concerns  and  occupations  of  life,  the  ridiculing  which 
rendered  his  paper  an  amufement. 

In  this  fituation  and  ftate  of  public  manners  John- 
fon  formed  the  plan  of  his  Rambler,  and  widi  what 
fpirit  he  entered  upon  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  fol.emn  addrefs,  which  he  compofed  and 
ofiered  up  to  the  divine  Being  for  a  blefling  on  thfe 
undertaking ;  * 

*  Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  things,  with- 
'  out  whofe  help  all  labour  is  ineffeftual,  and  without 
^  whofe  grace  all  wifdom  is  foUyl  grant,  I  befeech 
^  Thee,  that  in  this  undertaking  thy  holy  fpirit  may 
'  not  be  with-held  from  me,  but  that  I  may  promote 
^  thy  glory,  and  the  fajvation  of  myfelf  and  others  : 
*  grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  the  fake  of  thy-  fon  Jefus 
«  Chrift.     Amen.' 

The  work  was  undertaken  without  the  comma- 
jpication .  of  his  defign  to  any  of  his  friends,  and 
tonfequently  without  any  defire  of  affiftance  from 
thenri  j  it  was  from  the  ftores  of  his  own  mind  alone 
that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  furnilh  that  variety  of 
matter  which  it  would  require ;  which,  that  it  might  at 
no  time  fail  him,  he  kept  up  by  noting  in  a  common- 
place book  that  he  carried  about  him,  fuch  incidents, 
icntiments,  and  remarks  on  familiar  life  and  miners 
9&  were  for  his  purpofc.    This  method  of  accumulat- 

ing 
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in^  intelligence  had  been  prafbifed  by  Mr.  AddlfoOt 
and  is  humouroufly  defcribed  in  one  of  die  Spefbuors^ 
wherein  he  feigns  to  have  dropped  his  paper  of  No- 
tanda,  confining  of  a  diverting  medley  of  broken  fen- 
tences  and  loofe  hints,  which  he  tells  us  he  had  col- 
lected, and  had  meant  to  make  ufe  of.  Much  of  the 
fame  kind  is  Johnfon's  Adverfaria,  as  will  appear  by 
the  following  fpecimens : 

*  HEREDIPETA  born  heir  prefumpdve  to  great 
fortune.  —  Had  two  unkles  and  an  aunt.  —  Eldeil 
un.  fquire  and  fox-hunter  j  other  a  fea  captain  grown 
rich,': — Mother  a  citizen's  daughter.  —  Father  an 
attorney,  always  told  me  of  the  riches  to  be  gotten 
by  pleafing  unk.— Made  a  fycophant  early — Hunt- 
ed, found  hares,  caught  (ifhj  with  the  elder  «-*  afked 
the  other  his  adventures,  foreign  countries*  Wiflied 
I  was  bred  to  fea  —  taken  at  word  <'  no  land  lubber 
fliould"  [have]  **his  money/'  Went  to  fea.  During 
voyage  eldeft  fell  in  hunting  died  *—  Eftate  came 
to  his  brother— -He  married  aunt's  maid^  the 
groflhefs  of  his  behaviour  cutting  off*  from  equals. 
Only  aunt  remains  —  now  haunted  by  a  half  pay 
officer,  or  officer  of  the  guards,  a  young  gentleman 
with  a  place  at  court,  a  rich  widower  without 
children,  &c.  —  The  time  fpent  in  which  I  fliould 
have  acquired  the  means  of  living — Folly  of  this 
kind  of  dependence  —  Every  man  (hould  live  by 
his  own  powers.  Flattery — flavery — defeated  at 
length  by  footman — chambermaid  — or  peevilhneis 
or  caprice  of  age.  Ideas -r- hunting  —  cards -^ 
failing— failors  fate  any  manfion.  Thus  from 
3  fortunes  uncertain  of  any,  indeed  difabled  from 

*  getting 
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*  getting  with  credit  or  enjoying  with  dignity.  Pa- 
'  rents  folly  who  inftead  a£  animating  children  initiate 

*  them  in  fcrvility.    N* 

Vive  tibij  nam  moriere  tibi. 

^  Aunt  a  card-j^ayer— when  not  at  hunting  played 
at  cards/ 

In  the  above  article  we  difcem  the  rudiments  of  two 
moft  excellent  papers,  in  the  Rambler,  number  1 97, 
and  1 98,  the  defign  whereof  is  to  defcribe  and  ridicule 
the  folly  of  legacy-hunting. 

Here  foUows  another,  in  which  is  contsuned  the 
hints  from  which  he  formed  that  humorous  relation 
of  a  Journey  in  a  Stage  Coach,  given  in  the  Adven- 
turer, Number  84. 

*  At  Gravefcnd   waiting   for  the  coaches— Ad- 

*  ventures  not  of  five  hours  but  half  one  —  Each 
'  entered  the   room    with   haughtine^  —  Each  fat 

*  filent  not  with  reverence  but  contempt  —  At  laft 
^  the    red  coat,    what  o'clock  —  Watch  — not  go 

*  well  —  coft  40I.  —Grave  man  calls  for  the  news 
'  — Price  of  ftocks,  fold  out  40,cxx5l.    Red  coat 

*  filent  —  Only  one  that  efcaped  contempt,  a  young 

*  woman  who  wanted  a  fervice,  was  going  down 
'  and  was  very  officious  to  ferve  the  company.  Red 
^  coat  wondered  at  our  filence,  told  us  how  much  he 

*  loved  to  be  on  a  level  with  his  company.  —  i  Wo- 

*  man,  hard  for  women  of  any  condition  to  wfiit  fo 

*  long  in  public  —  informed  that  Ihe  was  a  fer- 

*  vant  maid  married  to  a  trader.     Another  obferved 

*  how  frequently  people  of  great  figure  were  in  fuch 

*  places 
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'  places  in  difguiic,  and  the  pkaiure  of  fometimes 
^  appearing  below  ourfelves. 

'  Jam  vaga  profiliet  frsenis  natura  remotis. 

*  How  hard  (dixit  quaedam)  for  people  ufed  to 
•  their  owii  coaches  to  ride  in  mixed  company  * . 

*  The  colle^tioa  above-mentioned  contams  alfo  Johnibn's  own 

opinions^  fentinients  on  feveral  fubjefb,  and  among  them  the  fol- 
lowing on  writers  for  bread,  from  whence  we  learn  hb  genuine 
ientiments  of  that  profeifion ; 

*  Qaid  expedivit  PAttacus» 

*  Reafons  of  writing,  benevolence,  defire  of  fame,vanhy,  hanger, 

*  cnriofity  to  know  the  rate  of  a  man's  own  under(binding.  Which 
'  moft  jaitifiable.     All  may  be  forgiven  if  not  perfifted  in,  but 

*  writing  for  bread  moft.  Rich  talk  ivithout  txcu/e^  Rofc.  If  iwite 
*■  well,  not  lefs  innocent  or  laudable  than  prefcribing -— pleading— 
«  judging— fighting,  tranfadting  public  affairs,  much  better  than 
«  cringing,  carr)*ing  a  white  ftafF  or  voting.  If  ill,  feila  with 
«  lefe  hazard  to  the  public  than  others.  The  prefcriber  — 
«  pleader— judge  hurt  others.  He  only  bookfeller  who  will  not 
<  vratttre   much   upon  a  new  name.     Controverfy  fufpicioiis,   if 

*  more  to  be  got  on  one  lidc  yet  argument  the  fame. 

«  The  greateft  writers  have'  [written]  *  for  bread— Homer — 
«  Shakefpcar — Dryden  —  Pope.  Fatui  non  famae  — ^Degente  dc 
«  fatu  et  affame  d'argent. 

<  Inconveniences,  of  this  life.  To  the  public ;  the  prefs  is  croud- 

*  ed  with  many  books,  yet  this  may  dilRife  knowledge,  and  leaves 

*  lefs  room  for  vanity,  fometimes  it  may  choak  the  way  to  letters, 

*  and  hinder  learning  but  rarely.     To  themfelvesmoftinoonven. 

*  feldom  above  want,  endlefi  labour,  always  a  new  work,  fub- 
'  fcriptions  folicitcd»  ihamelefs  importunity,  meannefs,  patrons 
«  and  encouragers  to  be  got,  wretched  obfequioufnefs,  companions 

*  of  polite  follies,  vices,  dedication,  hateful  flattery,  utmoU 
«  ambition  or  hope  fmall  place,  youth  of  labour,  old  age  of 
«  dependence.    This  place  often  not  got.  Gay. 

Being 
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Being  thus  ftored  with  matter,  Johnfon  pfxxeedect 
to  publifli  his  paper;  and  the  firft  number  cam^ 
abroad  on  Tuefday  the  twentieth  day  of  March^ 
1750. 

It  was  the  office  of  a  cenfor  of  manners  to  curb  the 
irregularities  into  which,  in  thefe  new  modes  of  livings 
the  youthful  of  both  fexes  were  apt  to  fall,  and  this 
he  endeavoured  to  effeft  by  gentle  exhortation,  'by 
fober  reproof,  and,  not  feldom,  by  the  powers  of  wit 
and  ridicule;  but  with  what  fucccfs,  others  are  as 
well  able  to  tell  as  myfelf ;  however,  if  that  is  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  fale  of  the  paper,  it  was  doubtlefi 
great,  for  though  its  reception  was  4t  firft  cool,  and 
its  progrefs  flow,  the  world  were  too  wife  to  fuffcr  it 
to  fink  into  oblivion  :  it  was  coUefted  into  volumes, 
and  it  would  be  too  much  for  any  one  to  fay,  that 
ten  imprcffions  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  each,  of  ^ 
book  fraught  with  the  foundeft  precepts  of  cecona- 
mical  wifdom,  have  been  diffpminated  in  vain. 

On  the  firft  publication  of  the  Rambler  it  met  with 
a  few  readers  who  objected  to  it  for  certain  particula- 
rities in  the  ftyle,  which  they  had.  not  been  ufcd  tq  in 
papers  of  the  like  kind,  new  and  original  combinar 
tions  of  words,  fencences  of  an  unufual  form,  and 
words  derived  from  other  languages,  thqugh  accom* 
modated  to  the  genius  of  our  own ;  but  for  thefe 
fuch  reafons  are  affigned  in  the  clofe  of  the  laft  paper, 
as  not  only  are  a  defence  of  them,  but  (hew  thepi  to  be 
improvements  of  our  language. 

Of  fingularity  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  in  general, 
\t  is  originality,  and  therefore  not  a  defe6b,  and 
fhat  all  is  not  tumidity  which  men  of  little  and  con- 
fined reading  pleafe  to  call  fo.     It  is  from  a  ftrvUe 

S  7  imitation 
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imitation  of  others,  and  the  lale  of  whole  phraies  ind 
femences,  and  ciiftomary  combinations  of  words,  that 
the  vaxiety  of  ftylcs  i^  not  nearly  as  great  as  that  of 
faces.  The  vulgar  opinion  is,  that  the  flyle  of  this 
century  is  the  perfection  of  our  language,  and  that 
we  owe  its  ultintate  and  final  imppcnrenient  to  Mr« 
Addifon^  and  when  we  make  his  cold  and  languid 
periods  the  teft,  it  is  no  wonder  if  wc  miftake  ftrength 
and  animation  for  tumidity. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  remark  the  error  and  mif- 
fortune  bf  thofe  who  are  blind  to  the  excellencies  of 
ftylc  that  occur  in  the  works  of  many  Englifh  profit 
writens  of  the  laft  century,  which  are  rejefted  for 
no  better  a  reafon,  than  that  in  them  wc  fometimes 
meet  with  words  not  now  in  common  ufe.  A  reader 
ignorant  of  the  ftate  of  our  language  at  different 
periods,  and  not  convcrfant  with  the  writings  of  ages 
long  paft,  is  an  incompetent  judge  of  the  fnbjeft,  and 
his  opinion  of  ftyles  of  no  weight  or  value.  Such  a 
one  we  may  fuppofe  hardly  reftrained  from  cenlliring 
the  flyle  of  our  liturgy,  compiled  for  the  moft  part  fo 
long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  fixth,  and  the  an- 
tiquated phrafe  of  the  ftate-papers  in  the  Cabala,  the 
Burleigh,  Sidney  and  Strafforde  colicftions,  notwith- 
Handing  they  feverally  contain  the  moft  perfeA  models 
of  precatory  eloquence  and  civil  negociation. 

I  find  an  opinion  gaining  ground  not  much  to  the 
advantage  of  Mr.  Addifon's*  ftyle,  the  charafteriftics 
whereof  are  fecblenefs  and  inanity,  I  fpeakofthat 
alone,  for  his  fentimcnts  are  excellent  and  his  humour 
cxquifite.  In  fome  inftances  he  adopts  vulgar  phrafe, 
as  when  he  calls  an  indifcreet  aftion  a  piece  of  folly, 
and  too  often  ufes  the  expletive  adverb  alongy  thus. 

Come 
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Come  abmg  with  tne.  Yet  I  am  not  willing  to  deprire 
him  of  the  honour  implied  in  Johhfon's  teftimony, 
<  that  hisi  profe  is  the  model  of  the  middle  ftyle  i  but 
if  he  be  but  a  mediocrift,  he  is  furely  not  a  fuhjeft  of 
imitation }  it  being  a  rulei  that  of  examples  the  beft 
are  always  to  be  feledted. 

That  Johnfon  owed  his  excellence  as  a  writer  to 
ihe  divines  and  others  of  the^  laft  century,  myfelf  can 
attefty  who  have  been  the  witnefs  of  his  courfe  of 
reading,  and  heard  him  declare  his  fentiments  of  their 
works.  Hooker  he  admired  for  his  logical  precifiorii 
Sanderfon  for  his  accuteneis,  and  Taylor  for  lul 
amazing  erudition ;  Sir  Thomas  Browne  for  hia  pe^f 
netration,  and  Cowley  for  the  eaie  and  unafied^ 
ftrufture  of  his  periods.  The  tinfel  of  G^rat  difr 
gufted  him,  and  he  could  but  juft  endure  the  fmooch 
verbofity  of  Tillotfon.  Hammond  and  Barrow  he 
thought  involved,  and  of  the  latter  that  he  was  unnen 
ceflarily  prc^x. 

It  may  perhaps  be  dioiight,  as  his  literary  acquain* 
tance  was  extenfive,  and  the  toil  of  compiling  hia 
diftionary  very  great,  that  Johnfbn  was  helped  in  the 
publication  of  the  Rambler  by  the  communications  of 
others  -,  but  this  was  not  the  fa£t,  he  forbore  to  folicit 
afllftance,  and  few  prefumed  to  offer  it>  lb  that  in 
the  whole  feries  of  thofe  papers,  we  know  with  cer- 
tainty of  only  four  that  were  not  of  his  own  writing* 
Of  thele.  No.  30,  was  fent  him  by  Mrs.  Catherine 
Talbot,  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Talbot  herein  before 
fpoken  of;  No.  97,  by  Mr.  Richardfbn,  the  author  of 
Clariffa,  and  numbers  44  and  100,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carter  of  Deal,  a  lady  to  whofe  repuution  &r  learnings 

and 
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and  the  mod  eftimable  qualities  of  her  fex^  no  praife  df 
mine  can  make  any  addition.  Hence  arifes  that  uni- 
formity of  Tubjeft  and  fentiment  which  diftinguiihe^ 
the  Rambler  from  other  papers  of  the  like  kind  i  btfc 
how  great  muft  its  merit  be,  when  wanting  the  charm 
of  variety  and  that  diverfity  of  charadkersj  which,  by 
the  writers  of  them,  was  thought  neceflary  to  keep 
attention  awake,  it  could  fupport  itfelf  to  the  end^ 
and  make  inftruftion  a  fubftitute  for  amufementi 
Nor  can  this  defe<5t,  if  it  be  any,  be  deemed  a  devia^ 
tion  from  Johnfon's  original  purpoie,  which  was  not 
fo  much  to  inftrud  young  petfons  of  both  itxts  in  the 
manners  of  the  town,  as  in  that  mort  important 
fcience,  the  condud  of  human  life ;  it  being  certain^ 
that  he  had  it  in  his  power  as  well  co  delight  as  to  in- 
ftruft  his  readers;  and  this  he  has  infomeinftancesdone^ 
not  only  by  the  introduction  of  fiftitious  charafters 
and  fancied  portraits,  but  by  ironical  farcafms  and 
original  ftrokes  of  wit  and  humour,  that  have,  per- 
haps, excited  more  fmiles  than  the  writings  of  many, 
whofe  chief  purpofe  it  was,  like  that  of  L'Eftrange 
and  otheis,  to  make  their  readers  merry. 

And  hence  we  may  take  occafion  to  obferve,  the 
error  of  thofe  who  diftinguilh  fo  widely  between  men 
of  ftudy  and  refleAion,  and  fuch  as  are  hackneyed  in 
the  ways  of  the  world,  as  to  fuppofe  the  latter  only 
qualified  to  inftrudb  us  in  the  offices  of  life.  Lord 
Chefterfield,  in  his  letters  to  his  fon,  takes  pvery  oc- 
cafion to  exprefs  his  hatred  of  an  univerfity  educa-* 
tion,  to  brand  it  with  pedantry,  and  to  declare  that 
it  unfits  a  man  for  focial  intercourfe.  Some  have 
aflerted^  that  travelling  is  the  only  means  to  attain  a 

knowledge 
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knowledge  of  mankind  j  and  the  captain  in  Swift,  in  a 
Icfs  extcniive  view  of  human  life>  fwears  that 

'  To  give  a  young  gentleman  Hght  education, 
•  The  amiy's  the  very  bell  fchoolin  the  nation/ 

To  fay  the  truth,  there  are  numbers  of  men  who 
tontemn  all  knowledge  derived  from  books,  and  pre- 
fer to  it  what  they  call  turning  over  the  great  volume 
of  the  world.  I  had  once  a  gardener  that  could  not 
endure  the  mention  of  Miller's  diftionary,  and  would 
contend  with  me,  that  *  praftice  was  every  thing  /  and 
innumerable  are  the  inftances  of  men  who  ODpoic 
mother-wit  to  acquired  intelligence,  and  im&  rather 
grope  their  way  through  the  world,  than  be  indebted 
for  inftruftion  to  the  refearches  of  others.  Such  men 
as  thefe,  in  fituations  they  have  not  been  accuftomed 
to,  are  ever  aukward  and  diffident ;  and  it  is  for  a 
reafbn  nearly  a-kin  to  this,  that  few  rakes  are  aUe  to 
look  a  modeft  woman  in  the  face.  On  the  contrary,  the 
attainments  of  Johnfon  were  fuch  asj  notwithftanding 
his  home-breeding,  gave  him  confidence,  and  quali- 
fied him  for  the  conversation  of  perfons  of  all  ranks, 
conditions,  charaftcrs,  and  profeflions,'  fo  that  no 
fooner  had  the  Rambler  recommended  itfclf  to  the 
favour  of  the  public,  and  the  author  was  known  to 
be  of  eafy  accefs,  than  his  acquaintance  was  fought, 
and  even  courted,  by  perfons,  of  whom  many,  with  all 
the  improvement  of  travel,  and  the  refinements  of 
court-manners,  thought  that  fomewhat  worth  know- 
ing was  to  be  learned  from  the  converfation  of  a  man, 
whofe  fortunes  and  courfc  of  life  had  precluded  him 
from  the  like  advantages* 

T  Johnfon*s 
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Johnfbn*3  talent  for  criticifm,  boch  precq>tive  ancl 
correAive^  is  now  known  and  juftly  celebrated;  and  hoA 
he  not  difplayed  it  in  its  utmoft  luftre  in  his  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  wc  fhould  have  lamented  that  he  was  {o 
Iparing  of  it  in  the  Rambler,  which  fecmed  to  be 
a  vehicle,  of  all  others  the  moft  proper,  for  that  kind 
of  communication.     An  eulogium  on  KnoUes's  Hif* 
tory  of  the  Turks,  and  a  fevere  cenfure  of  the  ^  Sannfbn 
Agoniftes*  of  Milton  arc  the  only  critical  effays  there 
to  be  found ;  to  the  latter  he  feemff  to  have  been 
pomptcd  by  no  better  a  motive,  than  that  hatred 
of  the  author  for  his  political  principles  which  he'  is 
known  to  have  entertained,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
avow.  What  he  has  remarked  of  Milton  in  his  Livea 
of  the  Poets  is  undoubtedly  true :  he  was  a  political 
cnthufiaft,  and,  as  is  evident  from  his  panegyric  on 
Cromwell,  a  bafc  and  abjeft  flatteren     His  ftyle  in 
controverfy  was  farcaftic  and  bitter,  and  not  confiftent 
with  chriftian  charity  \  and   though    his   apologifts 
endeavour  to  defend  him  by  the  praAice  of  the  times, 
there  were  in  his  time  better  examplars  than  he  chofe 
to  follow,  the  writings  of  Jewel,  Mede,  Hooker,  Dr. 
Jackfbn,  and  others,  his  predeceflbrs  in  religious  and 
political  controverfy ;  nor  does  he  feem  in  his  private 
charader  to  have  poflfefled  many  of  thofe  qualities 
that  moil  endear  men  to  each  other.     His  friends 
were  few,  Andrew  Marvel,  Marchmont  Needham,  and 
the  younger  Vane ;  and  Cyriac  Skinner,  Harrington^ 
Henry  NevU,  John  Aubrey,  and  others,  members  of 
thac  crack-brained  affcmbly  the  Rota-club,  all  repub- 
licans ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft,  from  the  ftern- 
sels  of  his  temper,  and  the  rigid  difcipline  of  his 

family. 
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family,  that  his  domeftic  manners  were  far  from 
amiable,  and  that  he  was  neither  a  kind  hufband  nor 
an  indulgent  parent.  But  neither  thefc  nor  thofe  other 
qualities  that  rendered  him  both  a  bitter  enemf 
and  a  railing  difputant,  could  juftify  the  feverity  of 
Johnibn's  criticifm  on  the  above-mentioned  poem, 
nor  apologize  for  that  harfh  and  groundlcfs  cenfurc 
which  clofes  the  firft  of  his  difcourfes  on  it,  that  it  i$ 

*  a  tragedy  which  ignorance  has  admired,  and  bigotry 

*  applauded/ 

The  refleftion  on  that  enmity  of  Johnibn  towards 
Milton,  which  I  have  above  remarljcd,  leads  me  to 
mention  another  inftance  of  it,  which  about  this  time 
fell  under  my  obfervation.     A  fnan  of  the  name  of 
Lauder,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  educated  in  the 
univcrfity  of  Edinburgh,  had,  for  reafons  that  will 
hereafter  be  given,  conceived  a  hatred  againft  the 
memory  of  Milton,  and  formed  a  fcbencic  to  conr 
yia  him  of  plagiarifm,   by  (hewing  that  he   had 
inferted  in  the  Paradiie  Loft  whqle  pafTages  taken 
from  the  writings  of  lundry  modern  l^atin  poets,^ 
namely,   Mafenius  the  jefuit,  Taubman  a  Qerman 
profefibr,  the  editor  of  Virgil,  and  joint  editor  with 
Gruter   of   PlautUs,    Staphorftitis  a  Dutch  divine, 
luid    other  writers  lefs  known  ^   and  of  this  crime 
he  attempted  to   prove  him  guilty,   by  publiljiing 
iqftances  in  forged  quotations,  inferted  from  time  to 
time  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  which  npt  Ijeiftg 
detcfted,  he  made  additions  to,  and  again  publifhed 
in  a  volume  intided  *  An  Effay  on  Miltop's  ufe  of 
and  imitation  of  the  modems  in  his  Paradiie  Loft, 
dedicated  to  the  Univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Cam* 
fridge,  8vo*  1750.*     While  the  book  yras  in  thq 
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prcfs,  the  proof  flieets  were  fubmitced  to  the  in«  ' 
fpeftion  of  our  club,  by  %  ipember  of  it  who  had 
an  imereft  in  its  |niblication>  and  I  could  all  akmg 
obfcrve  diat  Johnlbn  Itemed  to  approve^  not  onljr  of 
the  defign  but  of  the  argument,  and  feemed  to  exult 
in  a  perfuifiOA,  that  die  repuution  of  Milton  was 
likely  to  fuflfer  by  this  diicovery.     That  he  was  not 
privy  to  the  inq)olhire  I  am  wdl  perfuadedj  but  that 
he  wiihed  wett  to  the  argument  muft  be  inferred  from 
the  preface,  which  indubiubly  was  written  by  Johnibn. 
The  charges  of  plagiarifm  contained  in  this  pioduc- 
don»  Lauder  has  attempted  to  make  out  by  citotiona 
toarery  great  number,  f]x>m  a  Latin  poem  of  Jacobus 
Mafenius  a  jefuic,  intided,  ^  Palaeftra  ligatas  eloquen- 
dc,'  from  the  ^  Adamus  exul'  of  Grodus,  the  ^  Trium- 
phus  Pacis*  of  Cafpar  Su^horftius  a  Dutchman,  from 
the  Ladn  poems  of  Cafpar  Barlanis^  and  the  works  of 
many  other  writers.     For  a  dme  the  worid  gave 
credit  to  them,  and  Milton's  reputation  was  finking 
tinder  diem,  till  a  clergyman  of  great  worth,  learn- 
ing and   induftry,    Mr.    now  Dr.  Jdin  Douglas, 
prompted  at  firft  by  mere  curiofity,  fct  himfelf  to 
find  out  and  compare  the  parallel  paflages,  in  die 
doing  whereof  he  difcoveredj    that  in  a  quotadon 
from   Staphorftius,    Lauder  had    interpolated  eight 
lines  taken  from  a  Larin  tranflation  of  the  Paradiiii 
Loft,  by  a  man  named  Hogaexis  or  Hog,  and  oppofed 
them  to  the  paflage  in  the  original,  as  evidence  of 
Milton's  plagiarifm.      Proofs  of  the.  like  fraud  in 
paflages  cited  from  Taubman  and  many  others  are 
produced  by  Dr.  Douglas;  but  a  fingie  inftance  of 
the  kind  would  have  been  fufficieiit  to  blafl  the  credit 
of  his  adverfery. 

Having: 
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Having  made  thefe  difcovencs.  Dr.  Douglas  com- 
municated them  to  the  world  in  a  pamphlet  intitled, 

*  Milton  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  plagiarifrti, 
^  brought  againft  him   by  Mr,  Lauder,  &c.    8vo. 

*  1750/  Upon  the  publication  thereof  his  bookfel- 
lers  caHcd  on  Lauder  for  a  juftification  of  themfelves, 
and  a  confirmation  of  the  charge;  but  he,  with  a 
degree  of  impudence  not  to  be  exceeded,  acknow- 
ledged the  interpolation  of  the  books  by  him  cited, 
and  fecmed  to  wonder  at '  the  folly  of  mankind  in 
.*  making  fuch  a  rout  about  eighteen  or  twenty  lines/ 
However,  being  a  fhort  time  after  convinced  by  Johrt- 
fon  and  others,  that  it  would  be  more  for  his  intereft 
to  make  an  ample  confeflion  of  his  guilt,  than  to  fee 
mankind  at  defiance,  and  ftigmatize  them  with  folly.; 
he  did  fo  in  a  letter  addreffed  to  Mr.  Douglas,  pub^ 
♦liflied  in  quarto,  175 1,  beginning  thus  : 

*  Candour  and  tendernefs  are  in  any  relation,  and 
'  on  all  occafions,  eminently  amiable ;  but  when  they 
^  are  found  in  an  adverfary,  and  found  fo  prevalent 
'  as  to  overpower  that  zeal  which  his  caufe  excites, 
'  and  that  heat  which  naturally  increafes  in  the  profe- 
^  cution  of  argument,  and  which  may  be  in  a  ^reat 
/  meafure  juftified  by  the  love  of  truth,  they  certaiply 

*  appear  with  particular  advantages  j  and  it  is  im- 
'  poflible  not  to  envy  thofe  who  poflefs  the  friendihip 
'  of  him,  whom  it  is  even  fome  degree  of  good  for- 

<  tune  to  have  known  as  an  enemy, 

*  I  will  not  fo  far  diflenible  ipy  weaknefs,  or  my 

<  fault,  as  not  to  confefs,  that  my  wifh  was  to  have 

*  pafled  undetefted  j  but  fince  it  has  been  my  fortune 
^  po  f^il  in  my  original  defign,  to  hi^ve  the  fuppofitious 

T  3  ^  paflagea 
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paflkgfs  which  I  have  infertcd  in  my  quotations 
made  known  to  the  world,  and  the  fhadc  which 
began  to  gather  on  the  fplendour  of  Milton  totally 
difperfed,  I  cannot  but  count  it  an  allcvation  of  my 
pain,  that  I  have  been  defeated  by  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  ufc  advahtages  with  fo  much^  mode- 
ration, and  can  enjoy  the  honour  of  conqueft  with- 
out the  infolence  of  triumph. 
*  It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  Spartans,  not  to 
prefs  upon  a  flying  army,  and  therefore  their  enemies 
were  always  ready  to  quit  the  field,  becaufe  they 
^  knew  the  danger  was  only  in  oj^fing.  The  ciri- 
lity  with  which  you  have  thought  proper  to  treat 
me,  when  you  had  inconteftaMe  fuperiority,  has  in- 
clined me  to  make  your  viftory  complete,without  any 
furthecilruggle,  and  not  only  publicly  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  charge  which  you  have  hitherto  ad- 
vanced, but  to  confefs,  without  the  lead  diffimula- 
don,  fubtcrfugc,  or  concealment,  every  other  inter- 
polation I  have  made  in  thofe  authors,  which  you 
have  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  examine, 
'  On  the  fincerity  and  punAuality  of  this  confeflion, 
I  am  willing  to  depend  for  all  the  future  regard  of 
mankind,  and  cannot  but  indulge  fome  hopes,  that 
they  whom  my  offence  has  alienated  from  me,  may, 
by  this  inllance  of  ingenuity  and  repentance,  be  pro- 
pitiated and  reconciled.  Whatever  be  the  event,  I 
fhall  at  lead  have  done  all  that  can  be  done  in  re- 
paration of  my  former  injuries  to  Milton,  to  truth, 
and  to  mankind,  and  entreat  that  thofe  who  Ihall 
continue  implacable,  will  examine  their  own  hearts, 
whether  they  have  not  committed  equal  crimes  with- 
out equal  proofs  offorrow,  or  equal  a  c3"s  of  atonement/ 

Then 
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Then  follow  the  citations,  fome  of  which  appear 

to  be  gratuitous,  diat  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  had  eftaped 

the  detection  of  the  author's  adycrfary. 

He  then  proceeds  to   affign  the  motife  for  his 

attempt   to    fubvert   the  reputation  of  Milton,    in 

thefe  wwds: 
'  About  ten  years  ago,  I  publifhed  an  edition  of 
Dr.  Johnfton's  Tranfladon.  of  the  Pfafans,  and  having 
procured  from  the  g^eneral  aflembly  of  the  church 
of  Scodand,  a  (recommendation  of  its  ufe  to  the 
lower  clafles  of  granunar-fchools,  into  which  I  had 
begun  to  introduce  it,  though  not  without  much 
controverfy  and  oppofition,  I  thought  it  likely  dut 
I  (hould,  by  annual  publications,  improre  my  Utde 
fbhxine,  and  be  enabled  to  fupport  myielf  in  free- 
dom from  the  miieries  of  indigence.  But  Mr.  Pope^ 
in  his  malevolence  to  Mr.  Benfon,  who  had  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  fbndneis  for  the  fame  ver* 
fion,  deftroyed  all  my  hopes  by  a  diftich* ,  in  which 
he  places  Johnfton  in  a  contemptuous  ccHtipariibn 
with  the  author  of  Paradiie  Loft. 
*  From  this  time,  all  my  praifcs  of  Johnfton  be- 
came ridiculous,  and  I  was  cenfured  with  great 
freedom,  for  forcing  upoA  the  fchoc^s  an  author^ 
whom  Mr.  Pope  had  mentioned  only  as  a  foil  to  a 
better  poet.  On  this  occafion,  it  was  natural  not  to 
be  pleafed,  an4  my  rrfentment  ieeking  to  difchaige 
itfelf  fomewhere,  was  unhappily  dire&ed  againft 


f  On  two  unequal  cnitches  propt«  he  £Benfon]  camej 
|4iltpn'i  pn  ihisg  on  that  one  Johnfton' s  name. 

Ounciadi  book  iv,  line  109. 
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*  Milton.     I  refolved  to  attack  his  fame,  and  found 

*  fome  paffages  in  curfory  reading,  which  gave  xm 
^  hopes  of  ftigmatizing  him  as  a  plagiary.     The  far-r 

*  ther  I  carried  my  fearch,  the  more  eager  I  grew  for 

*  the  difcovery,  and  the  more  my  hyppthefis  was  op-? 
'  pofcd,  the  more  I  was  heated  with  rage.     The  con-r 

*  fequence  of  my  blind  paffion,  I  need  not  relate  | 
'  it  has,  by  your  dete6tion,  become  apparent  to  man-r 
'  kind.  Nor  do  I  mention  this  provocation  as 
'  adequate   to   the  fury  which  I  have   fliewnj   but 

*  as  a  caufe  of  anger  lefs  ihameful  and  reproachful 

*  than   fraftious  malice,  perfonal  envy,  or  national 

*  jealoufy.* 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  confefTion  carries 
in  it  fuch  an  appearance  of  coptrition,  that  few  who 
red  it  at  the  time  could  withhold  that  forgivenefs 
which  it  implores  j  thefe  are  the  words  of  it : 

*  For  the  violation  of  truth,  I  offer  no  excufe,  bc- 
'  caufe  I  well  know,  that  nothing  can  excufe  it.     Nor 

*  will  I  aggravate  my  crime,  by  difingenuous  pallia- 

*  tions.  I  confefs  it,  I  repent  it,  and  refolve,  that  my 
'  firft  offence  Ihall  be  my  laft.  More  I  cannot  per- 
'  fon;n^  and  more  therefore  cannot  be  required.     I 

*  intreat  the  pardon  of  aB  men,  whom  I  have  by  any 
'  means  induced  to  fupport,  to  countenance,  or  pa- 

*  tronize  any  frauds,  of  which  I  think  myfelf  obliged 
^  to  declare,  that  not  one  of  my  friends  was  confcious. 

*  I    hope  to    defervc  by  better  conduct  and  moro 

*  ufeful  undertakings,  that  patronage  which  I  have 
'  obtained  from  the  mofl:  illuflrious  and  venerable 
'  names  by  mifreprefentation  and  delufion,  and  to 
^  appear  hereafter  in  fuch  a  charaftcr,  as  fhall  give 

f  yo^ 
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f  you  no  reafon  to  regret,  that  your  name  is  frequently 

*  mentipned  with  that  of, 

'  Reverend  Sir, 
^  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

^  William  Lauder.* 

Notwithftanding  this  humiliating  and  abjeft  con- 
feflion,  which,  though  it  was  penned  by  Johnfon*, 
was  fubfcribed  by  himfelf,  Lauder  had  the  impu- 
dence, in  a  poftfcript  thereto,  in  efFedt  to  retraft  it,  by 
pretending  that  the  defign  of  his  effay  was  only  to  try 
how  deeply  the  prepoffeflion  in  favour  of  Milton 
was  rooted  in  the  minds  of  his  admirers;  and  ^hat 
theftratagem,  as  he  calls  it,  was  intended  to  impofc 
only  on  a  few  obftinate  perfons ;  and,  whether  that 
was  fo  criminal  as  it  has  been  reprefented,  he  leaves 
the  impartial  mind  to  determine. 

After  the  publication  of  this  letter,  the  perufers  of 
it  refted  in  a  conviftion  of  the  villainy  of  its  author, 
ftrengthened  by  the  inconfiftency  between  the  reafons 
afligned  in  that  and  thofe.  in  the  poftfcript.  Never- 
thelefs,  in  the  year  1754,  refolving  to  attack  Milton 
in  another  quarter,  Lauder  publifhed  a  pamphlet  in  ti- 
tled, *  King  Charles  L  vindicated  from  the  charge  of 
^  plagiarifm  brought  againft  him  by  Milton,  and 
'  Milton  himfelf  convifted  of  forgery  and  a  grofs 
^  impofition  on  the  public'  The  defign  of  this 
pamphlet  was,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  friends 
to  the  memory  of  Charles  by  fhewing,  that  the  prayer 
of  Pamela,  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  was,  by  an 
artifice  of  Milton,  inferted  in  an  edition  of  the  Eikon 
Bafilike,  with  a  yiew  to  fix  on  the  king  a  charge  of 
impiety. 

*  Vide  infra>  the  account  of  afubfeqiient  publication  of  Lauder's. 

With 
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With  this  queftion  I  meddle  not ;  I  have  only  to 
obfcrve  upon  Lauder's  pamphlet,  that  the  argument 
is  introduced  by  a  defence  of  his  eflky,  and  an  aflertion, 
that  his  letter,  which  he  fays  was  written  by  Johnfon, 
in  many  refpefts  contained  not  his  fentiments>  and 
was,  more  properly  than  an  apology,  an  eAomfx>us  ag- 
gravation of  his  offence;  and  is  purfued  with  z 
declaration  of  the  author,  in  the  fini^enty  of  his  hearty 
that  liad  not  Milton  with  fuch  unparalleled  malignity 
blafted  the  king,  he  would  not  upon  any  confideration 
have  either  offered  a  violence  to  truth,  put  an  impo*- 
ficion  on  the  public,  though  but  for  a  moment,  or 
attempted  to  blaft  Milton's  repuutiop  by  a  fai- 
&oqd.  • 

Behold  here  a  rcafon  far  differing  from  each  of  the 
two  former ;  the  firft  was  a  provocation  given  him  by 
a  diftich  of  Mr.  Pope's,  the  fccond  was  a  defire  by 
a  ilraugem,  as  he  calls  it,  to  try  how  far  the  partiality 
of  Milton's  admirers  would  lead  riiem,  and  this  laft 
is>  his  refentment  of  an  injury  done  to  the  n>emory 
of  king  Charles  tlie  firft*  If  we  aik,  which  of  thefe  is 
the  true  one  ?  the  anfwer  muft  be,  neither ;  for  it  ap- 
pears that  Lauder  had  projeAed  an  edition  of  Mafe- 
nius  and  other  of  the  Latin  poets  referred  to  in  hi« 
pffay,  and  that  in  order  to  obtain  fubfcriptions  for  the 
fame,  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  wicl^ednefs  impute4 
to  and  proved  upon  him. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  laft  pamphlet  of 
Lauder,  as  it  is  for  its  impudence  matchkfs,  I  here 
give,  and  in  the  doing  thereof  confign  his  memory  tQ 
that  infamy,  which,  by  his  complicated  wickcdnefs  he 
has  incurred. 

^  A% 
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*  As  for  his  [Milton's]  piagiarifms,  I  intend  (hortly, 
God  willing,  to  cxtraft  fuch  genuine  proofs  fix)m 
thofe  authors  who  held  forth  the  lifted  torch  to 
Milton,  I  mean,  who  illuftrated  the  fubjeft  of  the 
Paradife  Loft,  long  before  that  prince  of  plagiaries 
entered  upon  it,  as  may  be  deemed  fufficicnt,  not 
only  to  replace  the  few  interpolations,  (for  whkh  I 
have  been  fo  hideoufly  exclaimed  againft)  but  cren 
to  reinforce  the  charge  of  plagiarifm  againft  the 
Englifh  poet,  and  fix  it  upon  him  by  irrefr%able 
conviftion  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  and  by  the 
fufirage  of  all  candid  and  impflartial  judges,  wWle 
fun  and  moon  ftiall  endure,  to  the  everlafting  fhame 
and  confufion  of  the  whole  idolatrous  rabble  of  hi§ 
numerous  partizans,  particularly,  my  vain-glorious 
adverfary,  who  will  reap  only  the  goodly  harveft  of 
difappointment  and  difgrace,  where  he  expefted  to 
^  gather  laurels/ 

In  1756,  Dr.  Douglas  publifhed  a  new  edition  of 
his  pamphlet,  with  the  title  of  *  Milton  no  plagiary, 
^  or  a  deteftion  of  the  forgeries  contained  in  Lauder's 

*  effay  on  the  imitations  of  the  moderns  in  the  Paradife 

*  Loft  :*  to  this  is  an  appendix,  containing  part  of  an 
apology  of  Lauder's  bookfellers,  for  having  been  the 
publifhers  of  his  effay,  in  which  they  give  an  account 
of  their  condutt,  after  the  firft  difcovery  of  his  villainy, 
in  the  following  \^ords :  *  An  immediate  application 
f  to  Lauder  was  neceffary,  as  well  to  juftify  ourfelves, 
^  as  to  remove  or  confirm  the  charge.     Accordingly, 

*  we  acquainted  him,  that  if  he  did  not  inftantly  put 
f  into  our  hands  the  books  from  which  he  had  taken 
1  the  principal  paffages,  we  would  publicly  difclaim 
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all  connexion  with  him,  and  expofe  his  declining^ 
the  only  ftcp  left  for  his  defence.  This  declaration 
brought  him  to  us  the  following  day,  when,  with 
great  confidence,  he  acknowledged  the  interpolation 
of  all  the  books  j  and  feemed  to  wonder  at  mankind 
in  making  fuch  a  rout  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
lines.  As  this  man  then  has  been  guilty  of  fuch 
a  wicked  impofition  upon  us,  our  friends,  and  the 
public,  and  is  capable  of  fo  daring  an  avowal  of  it, 
we  declare,  that  we  will  have  no  farther  intercourfc 
with  him,  and  that  we  now  fell  his  book  only  as  a 
curiofity  of  fraud  and  interpolation,  which  all  the 
ages  of  literature  cannot  parallel !' 
With  a  charafter  thus  blaftcd,  it  was  next  to  im- 
poflible  for  this  man  to  continue  in  England ;  he 
therefore  left  it,  and  went  to  fetde  at  Barbadoes,  pror- 
pofing  to  fet  up  a  fchool  there ;  but,  upon  his  arrival 
on  the  ifland,  he  met  with  fmall  encouragement,  and 
is  faid  to  have  died  about  the  year  1 77 1 . 

As  Johnfon,  though  not  in  the  leaft  an  acceffary  to 
the  impofture  above  related,  had  a  confiderable  (hare 
in  the  controverfy  that  it  gave  rife  to,  it  feemed  to 
me  neceffary  to  be  thus  particular  in  giving  fuch  an 
account  thereof  as  would  concentrate  into  one  point 
all  that  was  written  on  the  fubjeft,  and  convey  to 
pofterity  the  hiftory  of  a  tranfaftion,  the  like  whereof 
is  not  to  be  found  among  the  records  of  literature. 
It  is  too  fad  a  truth,  that  learning  and  reftitude  rf 
niind  are  qualities  independent  pf  each  other,  and 
that  the  world  has  in  all  ages  abounded  with  examples 
of  men  of  great  erudition  who  have  been  wanting  in 
f  ompfion  honefty.    W^  re?d  of  men  whq  have  corr 

ruptccl 
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rupted  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  a  view  to  favour 
a  particular  hercfy  5  and  of  monks  who  have  forged 
charters  to  promote  the  fecular  interefts  of  their  fra- 
ternity :  thefe,  though  wicked  aftions,  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  fprung  from  a  principle,  which,  having 
for  its  objeft  a  common  benefit,  had  fomewhat  of 
g;encrofity  in  it:  but  the  motives  of  this  impoftor 
were  all  of  the  felfifli  kind,  revenge  for  a  fuppofed 
injury  done  to  himfelf,  and  an  impatience  to  be  re- 
lieved from  his  own  peculiar  and  perfonal  wants  and 
diftrefles;  and  though  it  was  for  fome  time  thought, 
that  his  confeiEon  had  atoned  for  his  offence,  we  find 
it  was  in  faft  an  aggravation  of  it :  In  as  much  as 
it  was  not  fincere,  it  was  a  repentance  to  be  re- 
pented of  J  and  indeed  in  one  fenfe  he  feems  to  have 
thought  fo,  for,  in  his  laft  publication,  he  retrafts 
it,  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  fill  up 
the  meafure  of  his  iniquity,  he  defies  his  deteftor, 
whofe  endeavours  were  to  beget  in  him  that  fenfe  of 
fliame  which,  as  it  is  ever  the  forerunner  of  penitence, 
has  ever  been  deemed  falutary. 

Great  thanks  are  due  to  this  learned  divine  and 
eminent  fcholar  for  the  zeal  and  induftry  manifefted 
by  him  in  the  courfe  of  this  Angular  controverly, 
and  every  judicious  reader  muft  rejoice,  that  through 
his  means  our  great  poet  has  been  refcued  from 
an  infamous  charge,  and  that  we  may  yet  read 
the  '  Paradife  Loft'  without  a  fufpicion  of  its  ori- 
ginality. 

To  return  to  Johnfon,  I  have  already  faid  that  he 
paid  no  regard  to  time  or  the  ftated  hours  of  refeftion, 
or  even  reft ;  and  of  this  his  inattention  I  will  here  relate 
a  notable  inftance.  Mrs.  Lenox,  a  lady  now  well  known 

ia 
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in  the  literary  world,  had  written  a  novel  intitled,  *  Thtf 
*  life  of  Harriot  Stuart/  which  in  the  fpring  of  1751, 
was  ready  for  publication.  One  evening  at  the  club, 
Johnibn  propofed  to  xis  the  celebrating  the  birth  of 
Mrs.  Lienpx's  firft  literary  child,  as  he  called  her  book^ 
by  a  whole  night  fpentin  feftivity.  Upon  his  men- 
tioning it  to  me,  I  told  him  I  had  never  fat  up  a  whole 
night  in  my  life ;  but  he  continuing  to  prefs  nne,  and 
faying,  that  I  ihould  find  great  delight  in  it>  I,  as  did 
all  the  reft  of  our  company,' consented.  The  place 
appointed  was  the  Devil  tavern,  and  there,  about  the 
hour  of  eight,  Mrs«  Ijenox  and  her  hu(band,  and  a 
lady  of  her  acquaintance,  now  living,  as  alfo  the  club, 
and  friends  to  the  number  of  near  twenty,  aflembled. 
Our  fupper  was  elegantj  and  Johnfon  had  direfbed 
that  a  magnificent  hot  apple-pye  ihould  make  a  part 
of  it,  and  this  he  would  have  ftuck  with  bay*-leaves;^ 
becaufe,  foHboth,  Mrs,  Lenox  was  an  authorei^,  and 
had  written  verfesj  and  further,  he  had  prepar- 
ed for  her  a  crowa  of  laurel,  with  which,  but  not 
till  he  had  invoked  the  mufes  by  fome  ceremonies  <^ 
his  own  invention,  he  encircled  her  brows.  The 
night  pafled,  as  muft  be  imagined,  in  pleafaot  conver* 
fation>  and  harmlefs  mirth,  intermingled  at  different 
periods  with  the  refreihments  of  coffee  and  tea* 
About  five,  Johnfon's  face  Ihone  with  n>eridian  fplen-* 
dour,  though  his  drink  had  been  only  lemonade ;  but 
the  far  greater  part  of  us  had  deferted  the  colours  of 
Bacchus,  and  were  with  difficulty  rallied  to  partake 
of  a  fccond  refrefbment  of  coffee,  which  was  fcarcely 
ended  when  the  day  began  to  dawn.  This  phenor 
menon  began  10  put  us  in  mind  of  our  reckoning  & 

but 
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but  the  waiters  were  all  fo  overcome  with  deep,  tlra? 
it  was  two  hours  before  we  could  get  a  bill^  and  it  was 
not  till  near  eight  that  the  creaking  of  the  flreet-door 
gave  the  fignal  for  our  departure. 

My  mirth'  had  been  conilderably  abated  by  a  fevere 
fit  of  the  tooth-ach,  which  had  troubled  me  the  greyer 
]>art  of  the  nighty  and  which  fiathurfl:  endeavoured  to 
alleviate  by  all  the  topical  remedies  and  palliatives  he 
could  think  of ;  and  I  well  remember^  at  the  inftant 
of  my  going  out  of  the  tavern-door,  the  fenfation  of 
ihame  diat  afieAed  me,  occafipned  not  by  refiedion 
on  any  thAg  evil  that  had  palTed  in  the  courfe  of  the 
night's  entertainment,  but  on  the  refemblance  it  bore 
to  a  debauch.  However,  a  few  turns  in  the  Temple, 
and  3  breakfaft  at  a  neighbouring  coffee-houfe,  enabled 
me  to  overcome  it. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  afllgned  the  motives 
that  induced  Johnfon  to  the  inftitution  of  the  clubj 
and  the  writing  of  the  Rambler  1  and  here  I  may  add, 

that  his  view  in  both  was  fo  far  anfwered,  as  that  the 

• 

amufement$  they  afforded  him  contributed,  not  only  to 
relieve  him  from  the  fatigue  of  his  great  work  the 
diAionary,  but  that  they  ferved  to  divert  that  mc» 
lancholy,  which  the  public  now  too  well  knows  was 
the  diieaie  of  his  mind.  For  this  morbid  afFe&ion,. 
as  he  was  ufed  to  call  it,  no  ca^  can  be  afligned  1 
nor  will  it  gratify  curiofity  to  fay,  it  was  cooftitutional, 
or  that  it  difcovered  itielf  in  his  early  yoiuh,  and 
haunted  him  in  his  hours  of  j:^creation  i  and  it  js  but 
a  furmife  that  it  nught  be  a  latent  concomitant  of 
that  cbfeafe,  which^  in  his  infai^cy^  had  induced  his 
mother  to  feek  relief  from  tlie  royal  touch.    His 

own 
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own  conjeaurc  was,  that  he  derived  it  from  his  fatherv 
of  whom  he  w4s  ufedjto  (peak  as  of  a  man  in  whoftf- 
temper  and  charafter  mdancholy  was  predominant^ 
Under  this  perfpalion,  he  at  the  age  of  about  twenty^ 
drew  up  a  ftate  of  his  cafe  for  the  opinion  of  an 
eminent  phyfician  in  StafFordlhire,  and  from  hini 
received    an    anfwer,     '  that   from    die    fymptoijis 

*  therein  defcribed,    he  couljj  think  nothing  better 

*  wof  his  difbrder,  than  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  in- 

*  fanity ;  and  without  great  care  might  poflibly  ter-i 

*  minate  in  the  deprivation  of  his  rational  faculties/ 
The  dread  of  fo  great  a  calamity  was  one  inducement 
with  him  to  abftain  from  wine  at  certain  periods  of 
his  life,  when  his  fears  in  this  refpeft  were  greateft  ^ 
but  it  was  not  without  fome  rcluftance  that  he  did 
it,  for  he  has  often  been  heard  to  declare,  that  wine 
was  to  him  {o  great  a  cordial,  that  it  required  all 
his  refolution  to  refill  the  temptations  to  ebriety. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  public,  that  during  a  period 
of  two  years,  the  .depreflion  of  his  tnind  was  at  no 
time  fo  great  as  to  incapacitate  him  for  fending  forth 
a  number  of  the  Rambler  on  the  days  on  which  it 
became  due ;  nor  did  any  of  the  cflays  or  difcourfea 
therein  contained,  either  in  the  c;hoice  of  fubjefts  or 
the  manner  of  treating  them,  indicate  the  leaft 
fymptom  of  drooping  faculties  or  laffitude  of  fpirit. 
Neverthelefs,  whether  the  conftant  meditation  on 
fuch  topics  as  moft  frequendy  occur  therein,  had 
not  produced  in  his  •  mind  a  train  of  ideas  that  were 
now  become  uneafy  to  him,  or  whether,  that  intenfe* 
nefs  of  thought  which  he  muft  have  exerted,  firft,  in 
the  conception,  and  next,  in   the   delivery  of  fuch 

original. 
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original  and  noble  fentiments  as  thefe  papers  abound 
with,  had  not  made  the  relaxation  of  his  mind  n€« 
ccffary,  he  thought  proper  to  difcontinue  the  Rambler 
at  a  time  when  its  reputation  was  but  in  its  dawn. 

The   paper   in  which  this  his  refolution  is   an- 
nounced, is  that  of  March  14,  17  5  2,  which  .concludes 
the  work.   As  he  had  gi^en  his  readers  no  warning 
of   his    intention,    tjiey    were   unprepared   for  the 
fliock,  and  had  the  mortification  to  receive  the  tid^ 
ings  and  the'blo^  at  the  fame  inilant,  with  the  ag* 
grayation  of  a  -fympathetic   nielancholy,  excited  by 
the  mournful  exprefTions  with  >vhich  he  takes  his 
leave.     And  though  he  afFeAs  to  think  the  reafbns 
for  difcontinuing  the  publication  a  lecret  to  his  rea« 
ders',  it  is  but  too  apparent  that  it  was  written  in  the 
hours  of  dejeftion^  and  that  the  want  of  afliftance 
and  encouragement  was  not  the  weakett  of  his  mo- 
tives.    Of  the  former  of  thefe  two  he  had  furelyno 
right  to  complain,  for  he  was  fo  far  from  bemg  ever 
known  to  wifli  for  afliftance,  that  his  moft  intimate 
friends  feemcd  to  think  it  would  have  been  prefump* 
tion  to  offer  it*  '  The  want  of  encouragement  indeed 
might  be  a  juftifiable  caufe  of  difcontent,  for  I  have 
reafon  to  think  that  the  number  of  papers  taken  off 
hardly  amounted  to  five  hundred  on  any  of  the  days 
of  publication.     Neverthclefs,  the  flow  circulation  of 
the  paper  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  other  reafons 
than  that  the  author  was  never  a  favourite  with  the 
public,  a  refleftion  that  would  hilve  been  but  excuf- 
able,  had  his  imitations  of  Juvenal  become  wafte 
paper,  or  his  Irene,  inftead  of  being  fuffered  to  run 
nine  nights^  been  coofigned  to  oblivion  on  the  firft  i 
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for  it  rnuft  be  confidered,  that  the  merits  of  the 
Rambler  were  of  a  kind  not  likely  to  recommend  it  to 
thofe  who  read  chiefly  for  amufement^  and  q(  readers^ 
this  clafs  will  ever  be  by  ipuch  the  moft  numerous : 
the  fubjefls  therein  difcufled  are  chiefly  the  weightieft 
and  moft  important^  relpefbing  more  our  eternal  than 
temporal  happinefs ;  and  that  thefe  were  the  obftacles 
to  the  progrefs  of  his  paper,  himfelf  has  unawares 
confefled  in  his  apology  for  the  conduct  of  it.  *  I 
«  have  never/  fays  he,   *  complied  with  temporary 

*  curiofity,  nor  enabled  my  readers  to  difcufs  the 

*  topic  of  the  day.     I  have  rarely  exemplified  my 

*  affertions  by  living  characters ;    in  mf  papers  no 

*  man  could  look  for  ccnfures  of  his  enemies  or  prailes 

*  of  himfelf  J  and  they  only  were  expe&ed  to  perufe 
«  them,  whofe  palTtons  left  them  leifure  for  abflradbed 

*  truth,  and  whom  virtue  could  pleafe  by  its  naked 

*  dignity.* 

Towards  the  clofc  of  this  laft  paper,  he  leems  to 
refer  to  '  the  final  fentence  of  mankind,'  with  a 
fort  of  prefagc,  that  one  more  deliberate  than  that 
to  which  he  was  fubmitting  might  be  more  favour- 
able to  his  labours.  He  litde  thought  at  this  time  to 
what  length  the  juftice  of  mankind  would  go ;  that 
he  fhould  be  a  witnefs  to  the  publication  of  the  tenth 
edition  of  the  Rambler,  or  that  his  heart  would  ever 
be  diluted,  as  his -friends  can  teftify  it  was,  with  the 
news  of  ,its  being  tranflated  into  the  Ruflian  lan^ 

Much  might  be  faid  in  commendation  of  this  ex- 
cellent work ;  but  fuch  fuffrages  as  thofe  here  nnen- 
lioned  fet  it  almoft  above  praifc^    In  the  author's  own 

opinion 
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opinion  it- was  kfs  eftimablc  than  in  that  of  his  judges: 
fomc  merit  indeed  he  claims  for  having  enriched  his 
native  language,  but  in  terms  fo  very  elegant  and 
modeft,  that  they  at  once  hold  forth  ail  exemplar,  and 
convey  an  apology.  *  I  have  laboured,  •  fays  he,  *  to 
refine  our  language  to  grammar  and  purity,  and 
to  clear  it  from  colloquial  barbarifns,  licentious 
idioms,  »and  irregular  combinations.  Something 
perhaps  I  have  added  to  the  elegance  of  its  con- 
ftruftion,  and  fomething  to  the  harmony  of  its 
cadence.  When  common  words  were  lefs  pleafing 
to  the  ear,  or  lefs  diftinft  in  their  fignification,  I 
have  familiarized  the  terms  of  philofophy  by  apply- 
ing them  to  popular  ideas,  but  have  rarely  admitted 
any  word  not  authorized  by  former  writers/ — With 
what  fuccefs  thefe  endeavours  of  his  have  been  attend- 
ed is  beft  known  to  thofe  who  have  made  eloquence 
their  ftudy  j  and  it  may  go  far  towards  the  damping 
a  lading  charafter  of  purity,  elegance,  and  ftrength 
on  the  ftyle  of  Johnfon,  to  fay,  that  fome  of  the  moft 
popular  orators  of  this  country  now  living,  have  not 
only  propofed  it  to  themfelves  as  a  model  for  fpeak- 
ing,  but  for  the  purp9re  of  acquiring  the  cadence  and 
flow  of  his  periods,  have  aftually  gotten  whole  effays 
from  the  Rambler  by  heart. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  his  farewel  paper  is 
fo  very  awful,  that  I  cannot  refift  the  temptation  to 
infert  it,  and  the  rather  for  that  it  feems  to  have  been 
written  under  a  perfuafion,  that  Almighty  God  had 
been  propitious  to  his  labour,  and  that  the  folemn 
addrefs  to  him  which  he  had  compofed  and  offered  up, 
on  occafion  of  his  engaging  in  it,  had  been  heard^  and 
was  likely  to  be  accepted. 

Ua  «  The 
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*  The  effays  profcffedly  ferious,  if  I  have  been  able 
^  to  execute  my  own  intentions,  will  be  found  ex- 
^  a6tiy  conformable  to  the  precepts  of  Chriftianity, 

*  without  any  accommodation  to  the  licentioufnefs 

*  and   levity  of  the  prcfent  age..   I  therefore  look 

*  back  on  this  part  of  my  work  with  pleafure,  which 

*  no  praife  of  man  fliall    diminifh  or  augment,     I 

*  fhall  never  envy  the  honours  which  wit  and  learn- 

*  ing  obtain  in  any  other  caufe,  if  I  can  be  num- 
'  bered  among  the  writers  who  have  given  ardour 

*  to  virtue,  and  confidence  to  truth : 

*  Celeftial  powVs !  that  piety  regard, 

*  From  you  my  labours  wait  their  laft  reward/ 

The  Rambler,  thus  publiflied  in  numbers,  was  not 
fuffercd  to  be  loft  to  the  world,  or  to  fink  into  obli- 
vion.  As  foon  as,  by  the  conclufion  of  it,  it  became 
a  complete  work,  it  was  coUefted  into  volumes,  and 
printed  in  Scotland  *,  and,  foon  after,  alfo  here,  and 
obtained  fuch  favour  with  the  public,  as  was  an  in- 
ducement With  Dr.  Hawkefworth  to  an  undertaking 
of  the  fame  kind,  the  publication  of  a  periodical 
paper  called  '  The  Adventurer/  For  the  carrying 
on  fuch  a  work  as  this,  Hawkefworth,  though  he^ 
poflcfled  but  a  fmall  ftock  of  learning,  was  more  than 
nieanly  qualified.  He  had  excellent  natural  parts, 
and,  by  reading  the  modern  Englifh  and  French  au- 
thors, had  acquired  a  ftyle,  which,  by  his  acquaintance 
with  Johnfon  he  had  improved  into  a  very  good  one. 
He  wrote  verfcs,  tliat  is  to  fay  in  Englilh,  with  eafc 

*  In  this  edition  a  tranflation  of  the  mottos  by  Mr.  ElphiQfbn 
is  given • 

5  and 
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and  fliiency,  and  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
world  than  moll  men  are  who  have  been  bred  to  no 
profeflion. 

The  fubjefts  o(  thefe  papers,  like  thofe  of  the 
Rambler,  are  human  life  and  manners,  with  a  mixture 
of  humour  and  inftruftive  pleafantry,  criticifin,  and 
moral  and  religious  exhortation,  too  various,  it  muft 
be  fuppofed,  for  the  powers  of  a  fingle  perfon  :  they 
are  therefore  the  produce  of  different  pens,  and  may 
owe  their  merit,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  that  diverfity. 
The  curiofity  of  the  reader  is,  to  a  fmall  degree,  gra- 
tified by  the  laft  paper,  which  affigns  to  their  authorj 
Dr.  Jofeph  Warton,  fuch  as  have  a  certain  fignature, 
and  leaves  to  Dr.  Hawkefworth  hhnfelf  the  praife  of 
fuch  as  are  without  any.  To  the  information  there 
given,  I  add,  that  the  papers  marked  A.  which  are 
faid  to  have  come  from  a  fource  that  foon  failed,  were 
fupplied  by  Dr.  Bathurft,  an  original  aflbciate  in  the 
w6rk>  and  thofe  diftinguilhed  by  the  letter  T.  by 
Johnfon^. . 

The  firft  number  of  the  Adventurer  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  Tuefday,  November  7,  1752,  and  on 
that  week-day,  and  alfo  on  Saturdays,  it  continued 
to  be  publilhed,  till  the  ninth  of  March  1754.  To 
point  out  the  many  excellent  effays  contained  in  it  is 
needlefs,  as  they  are  now  coUedted  into  volumes,  and 
together  with  the  Rambler  form  a  fyftem  of  moral  and 
ceconomical  inftitution ;  two  of  them  are  to  be  looked 
on  as  curiofities  in  different  ways.  Dr.  Warton*s  re- 
marks on  *  King  Lear'  and  '  the  Tempeft,'  the  moft 

•  That  Johnfon  was  the  writer  of  the  papers  fignedT,  I  aflcrt 
on  the  authority  of  his  Adverfaria,  in  which  are  the  original  hints  of 
man^  of  them  in  his  own  hand-writing. 

U  3  learned 
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karned  and  judicious  critiques  in  the  Engliih  kn-» 
guage,  and  the  account  of  a  native  of  Scotland^  called 
Admirable  Crichton,  diftated  from  memory  by  John- 
ion  to  Hawkefworth. 

» 

As  Johnfon  expefted  to  be  believed  whenever  he 
cither  fpoke  or  wrote,  he  has  not  vouchfafed  to  cite 
any  authority  for  the  incredible  relation,  which  the 
Adventurer  contains,  of  the  perfonal  and  mental  cn-r 
dowments  of  a  man  who  is  defcribed  as  a  monfter 
both  of  erudition  and  prowefs,  and  in  every  other 
view  of- his  character  is  rcprefcnted  as  having  paflfed 
the  limits  of  humanity.  That  he  had  no  authority 
for  what  he  has  related  of  him,  would  be  too  much 
fo  fay  I  after  he  has  aflerted,  that  he  had  fuch  as  was 
incontcftible,  yet  having  that,  he  has  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  it,  and  caft  a  veil  over  that  blaze  of 
glory,  which,  to  gaze  on  in  its  naked  fplendour:|WOuld 
not  dazzle  but  blind  the  beholder. 

Johnfon's  account,  for  his  I  muft  call  it  for  a  reaibn 
above  given,  is  in  thefe  words : 

<  Among  the  favourites  of  nature,  that  have  from 
^  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  worlds  enriched  with 
^  various  endowments  and  contrarieties  of  excellence, 

*  none  fcems  to  have  been  more  exalted  above  the 
^  common  rate  of  humanity,  than  the  man  known 
^  about  two  centuries  ago  by  the  appellation  of  the 
^  Admirable  Crichton ;  of  whofe  hiftory,  whatever 
^  we  may  fupprefs  as  furpafling  credibility,  yet  wc 
^  ihall,  upon  inconteftable  authority,  relate  enough  to 

*  rank  him  among  prodigies. 
Virtue,''  fays  Virgil,  **  is  better  accepted  when 

it  comes  in  a  pleafmg  form  :'"  the  perfbn  of  Crichr 
^  ton  was  eminently  beautiful  i  but  his  beauty  was 

^  confident 
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confiftent  with  fuch  aftivity  and  ftrcngth,  that  in 
fencing,  he  would  fprin^  at  one  bound  the  length 
of  twenty  feet  upon  his  antagonift  5  and  he  ufed 
his  fword  in  either  hand  with  fuch  force  and  dex- 
terity^ that  fcarce  any  one  had  courage  to  engage 
hin^. 

'  Having  iludied  at  Sl  Andrew's  in  Scodand^  he 
went  to  Paris  in  his  twenty-firft  year,  and  affixed 
on  the  gate  of  the  college  of  Navarre  a  kind  of 
challenge  to  the  learned  of  that  univerfity,  to  dif- 
pute  with  him  on  a  certain  day ;  offering  to  his 
opponents,  whoever  they  fhouki  be,  the  choice  of 
tta  languages,  and  of  all  the  faculties  and  fciences^ 
On  the  day  appointed,  three  thoufand  auditors 
alTembled,  when  four  doftors  of  the  church  and 
fifty  mailers  appeared  againfl  him  s  and  one  of  his 
antagonifh  confeiTcs,  that  the  dodtors  were  de- 
feated, that  he  gave  proofs  of  knowledge  above 
the  reach  of  man,  and  that  a  hundred  years  paff- 
ed  without  food  or  fleep,  would  not  be  fufficient 
for  the  attainment  of  his  learning.  After  a  dif* 
putation  of  nine  hours,  he  was  prefented  by  the 
prefident  and  profefTors  with  a  diamond  and  a 
purfe  of  gold,  and  difmifled  with  repeated  accla* 
mations. 

*  From  Paris  he  went  away  to  Rome,. where  he 
made  the  fame  challenge,  and  had,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  pope  and  cardinals,  the  fame  fucceis.  After* 
wards  he  contra6ted  at  Venice  an  acquaintance  with 
Aldus  Manudus,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the 
learned  of  that  city  j  then  vifited  Padua,  where  he 
engaged  m  ajaother  public  difpuution>  beginning 

U4  ^his 
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*  his  performance  with  an  extemporal  poem  in  praift 

*  of  the  city  and  the  aflembly  then  prefent,  and  con- 
'  eluding  with  an  oration  equally  unpremeditated  in 

*  conamendation  of  ignorance, 

'  He  afterwards  publifhed  another  challenge,  in 
^  .which  he  declared  himfelf  ready  to  deteft  die  errors 

*  of  Ariftotle  and  all  his  commentators,  either  in  the 

*  common  forms  of  logic,  or  in  any  which  his  anta- 

*  gonifts  (hould  prOpofc  of  a  hundred  different  kinds 
^  of  verict 

*  Thefe  acqulfldons  of  learning,  however  ftupen- 
'  dous,  were  not  gained  at  the  expence  of  any  pleafure 

*  which  youth  generally  indulges,  or  by  the  omiflion 
^  of  any  accompjifhment  in  which  it  becomes  a  gen- 
'  tleman  to  excel:  he  praftifed,  in  great  perfeftion,  the 
'  arts  of  drawing  and  painting  j  he  was  an  eminent 
^  performer  in  both  vocal  and  inftrumental  muficj 
^  he  danced  with  uncommon  gracefulnefs ;  and  on 
^  the  day  after  his  difputation  at  Paris,  exhibited  his 
^  Ikill  in  horfemanlhip  before  the  court  of  France, 

*  where^  at  a  public  match  of  tilting,  he  bore  away 

*  the    ring   upon    his    lance    fifteen    times    toge- 

*  then 

*  *  He  excelled  likewife  in  domeftic  games  of  lefs 
'.dignity  and  reputation,-  and  in  the  interval  be- 
'  tween  his  challenge  and  difputation  at  Paris,  he 
^  fpent  fb  much  of  his  time  at  cards,  dice,  and  tennis, 

*  that  a  lampoon  was  fixed  upon  the  gate  of  the 

*  Sorbonne,   direfting    thofe    that    would   fee   this 

*  monfter  of  erudition^    to   look   for  him   at  the 
^  tavern. 

'  So  extenfive  was  his  acquaintance  with  life  and 
'  jiianners,  that  in  an  Italian  comedy,  compofed  by 

'  himfdf. 
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himfelf,  and  exhibited  before  the  court  of  Mantua, 
he  is  faid  to  have  perfonated  fifteen  different  cha- 
raftersj  in  all  which  he  might  fucceed  without 
great  difficulty,  fince  he  had  fuch  power  of  reten- 
tion, that  once  hearing  an  oration  of  an  hour,  he 
would  repeat  it  exaftly,  and  in  the  recital  follow 
the  fpeaker  through  all  his  variety  of  tone  and  gef- 
ticulation. 

*  Nor  was  his  fkill  in  arms  lefs  than  in  learning;, 
or  his  courage  inferior  to  his  (kill :  /  there  was  a 
prize-fighter  in  Mantua,  who  travelling  about  the 
viforld,  according  to  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  that 
age,  as  a  general  challenger,  had  defeated  the  moft 
celebrated  mailers  in  many  parts  of  Europe ;  and 
in  Mantua,  where  he  then  refided,  had  killed  three 
that  appeared  ^ainft  him.  The  duke  repented  that 
he  had  granted  him  his  protection  5  when  Crichton, 
looking  on  his  fanguinary  fuecefs  with  indignation, 
offered  to  ftake  fifteen  hundred  piftoles,  and  mount 
the  ftage  againft  him.  The  duke,  with  fome  re- 
luctance, confented,  and,  on  the  day  fixed,  the  com- 
batants appeared:  their  weapons  feem  to  have 
been  fingle  rapier,  which  was  then  newly  intro- 
duced in  Italy.  The  prize-fighter  advanced  with 
great  violence  and  fiercenefs,  and  Crichton  con- 
tented himfelf  calmly  to  ward  his  paffes,  and  fuffered 
him  to  exhauft  his  vigour  by  his  own  fury:  Crichton 
then  became  the  affailant;  and  preffed  upon  him 
with  fuch  force  and  agility,  that  he  thruft  him 
thrice  through  the  body,  and  faw  him  expire :  he 
then  divided  the  prize  he  had  won,  among  the 
widows  whofc  huftands  had  been  killed. 

'  The 


ft9»  T  H  E    I.  I  F  E     O  F 

*  The  death  of  this  wonderful  man  I  Ihould  ba 
willing  to  conceal,  did  I  not  know  that  every  rea- 
der will  enquire  curioufly  after  that  fatal  hour, 
which  is  common  to  all  human  beings,  however 
diftinguiftied  from  each  other  by  nature  or  by 
fcMtune. 

*  The  duke  of  Mantua  having  received  fo  many 
proofs  of  his  various  merit,  made  him  tutor  to  hit 
fon  Vincentio  di  Gonzaga,  a  prince  of  loofe  man- 
ners and  turbulent  difpofition.  On  this  occafion  it 
was,  that  he  compofed  the  comedy  in  which  he  ex- 
hibited fo  many  different  characters  with  exadk 
propriety*  But  his  honour  was  of  fhort  continuance, 
for  as  he  was  one  night  in  the  time  of  Camivai 
rambling  about  the  ftreets  with  his  guitar  in  his 
hand,  he  was  attacked  by  fix  men  malked.  Nei- 
ther his  courage  nor  (kill,  in  this  exigence  deferted 
him :  he  oppofed  them  with  fuch  aftivicy  and  fpirir, 
that  he  foon  difperfed  them,  and  difarmed  their 
leader,  who  throwing  off  his  maflc,  difcovered  him- 
fclf  to  be  the  prince  his  pupth  Crichton  falling 
on  his  knees,  took  his  own  fword  by  the  point,  and 
prcfented  it  to  the  prince,  who  immediately  {tlitd 
it,  and  inftigated,  as  fome  fay,  byjealoufy,  accord- 
ing to  others,  only  by  drunken  fury  and  brutal  re^ 
fentment,  thruft  him  through  the  heait. 
^  Thus  was  the  Admirable  Crichton  brought  inta 
that  ftate,  in  which  he  could  excel  the  meaneft 
of  mankind  only  by  a  few  empty  honours  paid  to 
his  memory :  the  court  of  Mantua  teftified  their 
eftcem  by  a  public  mourning;  the  contemporary 
wits  were  profufc  of  their  encomiums;  and   the 

n  *  palaces 
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*  palaces  of  luly  were  adornpd  with  pidures  rqprc* 
^  fenting  him  on  horfeback,  with  a  lance  in  one  hand 
^  and  a  book  in  the  other/ 

The  above  account  is  fo  defcdive  in  the  evidences 
of  hiftorieal  verity,  that  it  has  been  by  fbnie  fulpefted 
to  be  fabulous.  It  is  true,  that  in  effays  of  fuch  a 
kind  as  that  which  contains  this  evlogium,  it  is  not 
ufual,  for  that  would  be  to  incur  the  charge  of  pedan* 
try,  to  cite  authorities  j  neverthelefs,  the  circuoifUn* 
ces  of  time  and  place  feem  fo  neceflary  in  the  relation 
of  every  uncommon  event,  and  in  tjie  defcription  of 
every  extraordinary  perfon,  that  the  omiflSon  of  both 
in  this  inflance,  as  alio  the  chriftian  name  of  the  P^ribi) 
celebrated,  can  hardly  be  excufed, 

To  fupply  thefe  defcfts  I  might  refer  the  reader 
to  authorities,  that  fix  the  place  of  his  birth  at  Clunie 
in  the  Ihire  of  Perth  in  Scotland,  the  year  thereof  at 
1551,  and  that  of  his  death  15835  and  that  tell  u% 
alfo,  that  Crichton's  name  of  baptifm  was  James; 
and  as  to  the  fadts  enumerated  in  the  Adventurer, 
they  feem  to  be  fufficiently  authenticated  to  all  the 
purpofes  of  hiftorieal  information,  in  a  book  written 
in  165?^  by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart*,   bearing  this 

ftrangc 

*  This  fingular  peribn,  whofe  naxne  is  fometim^s  written 
Urchard,  was  a  phyiician  of  the  houfe  of  Cromarty  in  Scotland^  a 
inan  of  learning,  and  the  iirll  tranilator  into  Englilh  of  the  works  of 
Rabelais.  In  the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  Temp,  Car.  u 
he  was  a  fierce  opponent  of  the  prefhyterian  eftablifhment,  and 
taking,  as  we  may  fuppofe,  an  a£tive  part  againft  it»  was  made  a 
prifoner  of  war,  and  though  enlarged  on  his  parole,  endured  many 
hardfhips.  Beiides  the  book  above-mentioned,  he  wrote  fvndry 
trads,  which  have  lately  been  cpUefled  and  publiihed  in  one  vo* 

lumc 
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ftrange  title,  *  EKZKTBAAATPON,  or  the  difcoverf 
'  of  a  inoft  exquifite  jewel  more  precious  than  dia- 
'  monds  inchafed  in  gold,  the  like  whereof  was  never 

*  feen  in  any  age ;  found  in  the  kennel  of  Worceftcr- 

*  ftreets,  the  day  after  the  fight,  and  fix  before  the 
^  autumnal  equinox  1651/ 

In  this  book  is  contained  a  memorial  of  fundry 
illuftrious  perfons  of  Scotland,  ferving  to  vindicate 
the  honour  of  that  nation,  but  written  in  fuch  a 
ftyle  of  learned  tumidity  and  bombaft,  as  is  not  to 
be  paralleled  in  any  book  now  extant.  I  here  cite 
from  it  two  palTages  refpeding  Crichton  as  fpecimens 
thereof,  and  as  proofs  of  Johnfon's  difcretion  in  veiling 
the  effulgence  of  a  charader  too  bright  to  be  viewed 
in  its  genuine  luftre, 

*  It  happening  on  a  Shrove-Tuefday  at  night,  that 

*  this  ever-renowned  Cricbtoun^  (who,  in  the  after- 

^  noon 

Ittine  odavo*  one  whereof  is  intitlcd»  '  The  true  pedigree  and 
<  lineal  defcent  of  the  moft  ancient  and    honourable  family  of 

*  Urquhart  in  the  hoofe  of  Cromarty,  from  the  creation  of  the 

*  world  till  the  year  1652,'  in  which  we  are  not  more  aflonifhed  to 
meet  with  a  long  fucceflton  of  names,  for  the  mofl  part  purely 
Greek,  tlian  to  find  fuch  minute  particulars  recorded,  as  neither 
hiflory  nor  tradition  was  ever  before  known  to  obtrude  upon  pofte« 
rity.     ^ 

For  inftance*  fpeaking  of  one  of  his  anceilors  named  Eformun, 
who  he  fays  lived  A.  M«  8ip,  and  married  Narfefia  ;  he  telLs  this 
jnoft  incredible  tale  :  '  He  was  fovereign  prince  of  Achaia.     For 

*  his  fortune  in  the  wars,  and  affability  in  converfation,  his  fubjedls 

*  and  familiars  furnamed  him  w^oxa^of ,  that  is,  fortunate  and  welU 

*  belov.ed.     After  which  time,  his  poflerity  ever  fmce  hath  ac- 

*  knowledged  him  the  father  of  all  that  carry  the  name  of  .Ur<^- 

*  HAaT»    Jichad  for  his  arms  tlu'ec  banners,  three  fhips,  and 

*  thrcf 
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noon  of  that  day,  at  the  defire  of  my  h>nl  duke 
(the  whole  court  ftriving  which  fhould  exceed 
other  in  fookry,  and  devifing  of  the  beft  fports  to 
excite  laughter;  neither  my  lord,duchefs,  nor  prince, 
being  exempted  from  a£king  their  parts,  as  well  as 
they  could)  upon  a  theatre  fet  up  for  the  purpofe, 
begun  to  prank  it  (^  la  Venetiana)  with  fuch  a  Sou- 
rifh  of  mimicky  and  etbopoetick  gellures,  that  all 
the  courtiers  of  both  fexes,  even  thofe  that  a  little 
before  that,  were  fondeft  of  their  own  conceits, 
at  the  fight  of  his  fo  inimitable  a  garb,  from  raviih* 
ing  aftors,  that  they  were  before,  turned  then  ra- 
vilhed  fpeftators.  O!  with  how  great  livelinefs  did 
he  rcprefent  the  conditions  of  all  manner  of  men  ! 
how  naturally  did  he  fet  before  the  eyes  of  the  be- 
holders the  rogueries  of  all  profcflions,  from  the 
overweening  monarch  to  the  peevifh  fwaine,  through 
all  intermediate  degrees  of  the  fuperficial  courtier 
or  proud  warrior y  diflembled  churchman,  doting  old 

three  ladies^  In  a  field  Or,  with  the  pi£bire  of  a  young  lady  above 
the  waiilf  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  brandifhcd  fword^  and  a 
branch  of  myrtle  in  her  left  for  the  creft ;  and  for  fupporters, 
two  javanetes,  after  the  foldier  habit  of  Achaia^  with  this  motto 
in  the  fcrole  of  his  coat-armour >  TcuJrct  h  t^i«  u^»>^t»r»  :— tlult 
is,  thefe  three  are  worthy  to  behold.  Upon  his  wife  Narfelia* 
who  was  fovereign  of  the  Amazons,  he  begot  Cratynter.'  Of 
Litoborus,  another  pretended  anceftor  of  the  Urquhart  family,  who 
lived  A.  M.  1930,  he  fays,  he  married  two  wives,  Pafcna  and 
Emphaneola  -,  and  adds, '  yet  had  he,  befides  thefe  two  ladies,  feve- 
ral  others,  both  wives  and  concubines,  as  the  fafhion  was  over 
the  whole  world  for  the  fpace  of  above  a  thoufand  years  there* 
after.'  And  of  Phrenedon,  another,  who  lived  about  fixty  years 
after,  he  roundly  afferts,  *  tliat  he  was  in  the  houfe  of  the  patriarch 
Abraliam,  at  the  time  of  the  deflrudion  of  Sodom  and  Go^ 
morrah.' 


mani 
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MMfj  cozening  h^wyer^  lying  traveler ^  covttoxa 
wiercbmty  rude  feaman^  pedantick  JkoImt^  the  amou- 
rous  Jbepbtardy  envious  artijany  vainglorious  maftefy 
and  XTiAiyfrrvant  j  he  did  widi  fuch  variety  difplay 
the  fevcral  humours  of  all  che&  forts  of  people,  and 
vrt&L  a  io  bewitching  energy,  that  he  feemed  to  be 
the  original  J  they  the  counterfeit;  and  they  the  re- 
femilance  whereof  he  was  the  prototype :  he  had  all 
the  jeers,  fquibs,  flouts,  buls,  quips,  taunts,  whiitis, 
jefts,  clinches,  gybes,  mokes,  jerks,  with  all  the 
feveral  kinds  of  equivocations,  and  other  ibphiftical 
captions,  that  could  properly  be  adapted  to  the 
pexfon  by  whofe  rcprefentation  he  intended  to  in- 
veagle  the  company  into  a  fit  of  mirth,  and  would 
keep  in  that  mifcelany  difcourfe  of  his  (which  was  all 
for  the  fplene,  and  nothing  for  the  gall)  fuch  a  cli- 
mafterical  and  mercurially  digefted  method,  that 
when  the  fancy  of  the  hearers  was  tickled  with  any 
conceit,  and  that  the  jovial  blood  was  moved,  he 
held  it  going,  with  another  new  device  upon  the 
back  of  the  firft,  and  another,  yet  another,  and  ano- 
ther againe,  fucceeding  one  another,  for  the  pro- 
moval  of  what  is  a  ftirring  into  a  higher  agitation ; 
till  in  the  clofure  of  the  luxuriant  period,  the  decu- 
manal  wave  of  the  oddeft  whimfy  of  al,  enforced 
the  charmed  fpirits  of  the  auditory,  (for  affording 
rocxn  to  its  apprehenfion)  fuddenly  to  burft  forth 
into  a  laughter;  which  commonly  lafted  juft  fo  long 
as  he  had  leafure  to  withdraw  behind  the  flcreen, 
Ihift  oflF  with  the  help  of  a  page,  the  fuite  he  had 
on,  apparel  himfelf  with  another,  and  return  to  the 
fta^  to  a£):  afrefli ;  for  by  that  time  their  tranlported, 
difparpled,  and  fublimated  fancies,  by  the  wondcr- 

'  fully 
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fully  operating  engines  of  his  iblacious  invention^ 
had  from  the  hight  to  which  the  inwsuxl  femes, 
wheeles^  and  puUies  of  his  wit  Jiad  elevated  them, 
defcended  by  degrees  into  their  wonted  ftations, 
he  was  ready  for  the  perfonating  of  another  carriage; 
whereof,  to  the  number  of  fourteen  fcvcral  kinds, 
(during  the  five  hours  fpace,  that  at  the  dukes 
defire,  the  Ibllicitation  of  the  court,  and  his  own 
recreation,  he  was  pleafed  to  hiftrionize  it)  he  ihewed 
himfelf  fo  natural  a  reprefentative,  that  any  would 
have  thought  he  had  been  fo  many  feyeral  aftors, 
difFering  in  all  things  dfe,  lave  only  the  ftature  of 
the  body  i  With  this  advantage  above  the  tno&,  of 
other  adtors,  whofe  tongue,  with  its  oral  implements, 
is  the  onely  inftrument  of  their  minds  difclofing, 
that,  befides  his  mouth  with  its  appurtenances,  he 
lodged  almoft  a  fevcral  oratour  in  every  member  of 
his  body ;  his  head,  his  eyes,  his  ihoulders,  amies, 
hands,  fingers,  thighs,  legs,  feet,  and  breaft,  being 
able  to  decipher  any  paflion,  whofe  character  he 
purpofed  to  give. 

'Firft,  he  did  prefent  himfelf  with  a  crown  on  his 
head,  a  fcepter  in  his  hand,  being  clothed  in  a  pur- 
ple robe  furred  with  ermync  -,  after  that,  with  a 
miter  on  his  head,  a  crofier  in  his  hand,  and  ac- 
coutred  with  a  paire  of  lawn-fle.  ves :  and  thereafter, 
with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  the  vifiere  up,  a  com- 
manding-ftick  in  his  hand,  and  arrayed  in  a  bufF- 
fuit,  with  a  fcarf  about  his  middk.  thrn,  in  a  rich 
apparel,  after  the  neweft  f  lihion,  did  he  fhew  him* 
fclf,  (like  another  Sejanus)  with  a  periwig  daubed 
with  Cypres  powder :  in  fequel  of  that,  he  came 
out  with  a  three  corner'd  cap  on  his  head,  fomc 

*  parchments 
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parchments  in  his  hand,  and  writings  hanging  at 
his  girdle  like  chancery  bills  s  and  next  to  that,  with 
a  furred  gown  about  hinii  an  ingot  of  gold  in  hid 
hand>  and  a  bag  full  of  money  by  his  fide  ;  after  all 
this,  he  appeares  againe  clad  m  a  country-jacket, 
with  a  prong  in  his  hand,  and  a  MonmouthAike'Ceip 
on  his  head :  then  very  (hortly  after,  with  a  pal- 
mer^s  coat  upon  him,  a  bourdon  *  in  his  hand,  and 
Ibme  few  cockle-fhels  ftuck  to  his  hat,  he  look't  as 
if  he  had  come  in  pilgrimage  from  Saint  Michael-, 
immediatly  after  that,  he  domineers  it  in  a  bare 
unlined  gowne,  with  a  pair  of  whips  in  the  one  hand, 
and  Corderius  in  the  other :  and  in  fbite  thereof, 
ht  bonder/ponder ed'\  it  with  a  pair  of  pannicrJikc 
breeches,  a  Mountera-cap  on  his  head,  aiid  a  ];cnife 
in  a  wooden  (heathy  dagger  ways,  by  his  fide ;  about 
the  latter  end  he  comes  forth  again  with  a  fquare 
in  one  hand,  a  rule  in  the  other,  and  a  leather  apron 
before  him :  then  very  quickly  after,  with  a  fcrip 
by  his  fide,  a  fheep  hook  in  his  hand,  and  a  baflcet 
full  of  flowers  to  make  nofegays  for  his  miftris : 
now  drawing  to  a  clofure,  he  rants  it  firfl.  in  cuerpo, 
and  vapouring  it  with  gingling  fpurrs,  and  his  armes 
a  kenbol  like  a  Don  Diego  he  ftrouts  it,  and  hy 
the  loftinefs  of  his  gate  plaies  the  Capitan  Spa^ 
vento :  then  in  the  very  twinkling  of  an  eye,  you 
would  have  feen  him  againe  iffue  forth  with  a 
cloak  upon  his  arm,  in  a  livery  garment,  thereby 
rcprefenting  the  fcrving-man;   and  laftly,  at  one 

*  A  mufical  inftroment  refembling  a  bafIbon»  fervbg  alTo  for  a 
walking*ftafF»  in  ufe  with  the  pilgrims  who  viiit  the  bod/  of  St. 
James  at  Compodella.  Gen.  Hift.  of  the  Science  and  Prance  of 
Muiic,  vol.  iv.  139. 

t  For  this  Arangc  word  no  meaning  can  be  found. 

^  time. 
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lime  amongft  thofe  other,  he  came  put  with  a  long 
gray  beard,  and  bucked  ruff,  crouching  on  a  ftaff 
tip*t  with  the  head  of  a  Barber's  Cithern  *,  and  his 
gloves  hanging  by  a  button  at  his  girdle. 
*  Thofe  fifteen  feveral  perfonages  he  did  reprefcnt 
with  fuch  excellency  of  garb,  and  cxquifitcnefs  of 
language,  that  condignely  to  perpend  the  fubtlety  of 
the  invention,  the  method  of  the  difpofition,  the 
neatnefs  of  the  elocution,  the  gracefulnefs  of  the 
aftion^and  wonderful  variety  in  the  fo  dextrous 
performance  of  all,  you  would  have  taken  it  for 
a  comedy  of  five  afts,  confifting  of  three  fcenes, 
each  compofcd  by  the  beft  poet  in  the  world,  and 
Sffled  by  fifteen  of  the  beft  players  that  ever  lived, 
as  was  moft  evidently  made  apparent  to  all  th« 
fpeftators,  in  the  fifth  and  laft  hour  of  his  aftion, 
(which,  according  to  our  weftern  account,  was 
about  fix  aclock  at  night,  and,  by  the  calculation 
of  that  country,  half  an  hour  paft  three  and  twenty, 
at  that  time  of  the  yeer)  for,  purpofing  to  leave  of 
with  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  with  an  endeavour  never- 
thelefs  to  make  his  conclufion  the  mafter-piece  of 
the  work,  he,  to  that  effeft,  fummoning  all  his  (pi- 
nts together,  which  never  failed  to  be  ready  at  th« 
cal  of  fo  worthy  a  commander,  did,  by  their  aflift- 
ance,  fo  conglomerate,  fhuffle,  mix,  and  interlace  the 
geftures,  inclinations,  actions,  and  very  tones  of  the 
fyetch  of  thofe  fifteen  feveral  forts  of  men  whofe  car* 
riages  he  did  perfonate,  into  an  ineftimable  Ollapo- 


*  The  inftnunent  now  ignorantly  called  a  gmur.  It  was  for<- 
aierly  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  bai«ber'$  ihopj  and  was  the  amuft* 
ment  of  waiting  coflomers.  See  Geiu  Hift*  of  the  Sdence  and 
Pradtce  of  Mafic,  Vol.  III.  page  408. 
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drida  of  immaterial  morfels  of  divers  kinds^  futabfe 
to  the  very  Ambrofian  rclifh  of  the  Heliconian 
Nymphs,  that  in  the  Peripefia  of  this  Draihmatical 
cxcrcitation,  by  the  inchanted  tranlportation  of  thic 
eyes  and  eares  of  its  fpcftabundal  auditdrie,  one 
would  have  fwornq  that  they  all  had  looked  with 
multiplying  glaffes,  and  that  (like  that  Angel  in  the 
Scripture,  whole  voice  was  faid  Co  be  like  the  voice 
of  a  multitude)  they  heard  in  him  alone  the  promis- 
cuous fpeech  of  fifteen  feveral  ai^ors ;  by  the  various 
ravifliments  of  the  excellbncies  whereof,  in  the  firo- 
licknefs  of  a  jocund  ftraine  beyond  expeftation,  the 
logofafcinated  fpirits  of  the  beholding  hearers  and 
auricularie  Ipeftators,  were  fo  on  a  fudden  (eazed 
upon  in  their  rifible  faculties  of  the  foul,  and  all 
their  vital  motions  fo  univerfally  afFefted  in  this 
extremitie  of  agitation,  that  to  avoid  the  inevitable 
charmes  of  his  intoxicating  ejaculations,  and  the 
accumrrlative  influences  of  fo  powerfuU  a  transpor- 
tation, one  of  my  lady  Dutchefs  chief  Maids  of 
Honour,  by  the  vehemencic  of  the  (hock  of  thofe 
incomprehenfible  raptures,  burft  forth  into  a  laugh- 
ter, to  the  rupture  of  a  veine  in  her  body ;  and  ano- 
ther young  lady,  by  the  irrefiftible  violence  of  the 
pleafure  unawares  infufed,  where  the  tender  rccep- 
tibilitie  of  her  too  too  tickled  fande  was  leaft  able 
to  hold  out,  fo  unprovidedly  was  furprifed,  that 
with  no  lefs  impetuofitie  of  ridibundal  paiHon 
then  (as  hath  been  told)  occafioned  a  frafture  in 
the  odier  young  ladie  xnodeflic,  Hxc^  not  able 
longer  to  fupport  the  well-beloved  burthen  of  b 
exceffrve  delight,  and  intranfing  joys  of  fvrch  Mer- 
curial exhilarations,  through  die  ineffable  rxtafie  of 
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^  an  overmaftered  i{q)rehenflon>  fell  back  in  a  ^own» 
^  ^idiout  the  appearance  of  any  other  life  into  her, 
^  dien  what  by  the  mod:  refined  wits  of  theological 

*  Ipeculators  is  conceived  to  be  exerccd  by  the  pureft 

*  parts  of  the  feparated  entelecbies  of  blelTed  faincs 
'  in  their  fublimeft  converfations  widi  the  celeftial 
^  hierarchies :  this  accident  procured  the  incoming  of 

*  an  apothecarie  with  reftoratives,  as  the  other  did 
'  that  of  a  furgeon,  with  confolidative  medica* 
^  ments/  \ 

Speaking  of  the  manner  of  Crichton's  death,  and 
that  it  followed  from  a  diruft  with  his  own  fword  by 
the  hand  of  the  prince,  fon  of  the  duke  of  Mantii^, 
die  author  fays; 

^  The  whole  court  wore  niourning  .for  him  full 
three  quarters  of  a  yeer  together :  his  funeral  was 
very  ftately>  and  on  his  heade  were  ftuck  more  Epi- 
taphs, Elegies,  Threnodies^  *and  £pi6ediums>  then, 
if  digefted  into  one  book,  would  have  out- bulk 'c 
idl  Homers  works  ;  fome  of  them  being  couched 
in  fuch  exquifite  and  fine  Latin,  that  you  Would 
have  thought  great  Virgil^  and  Baptifta  Mamuanus, 
for  Ae  love  of  their  mother-city,  had  quit  the  £1^^- 
Jian  fields  to  grace  his  obfequies :  and  other  of 
them  (befides  what  was  done  in  other  languages) 
compoied  in  fo  neat  Italian,  and  fo  purely  fancied, 
as  if  Ariojioy  Dante,  Petrark,  and  Bembo  had  beca 
purpofcly  refufcitated,  to  ftretch  even  to  the  utmoft, 
their  poetick  vein,  to  the  honour  of  this  brave  man ; 
whofe  pi^fture  till  this  hour  is  co  be  feen  in  the  bed- 
chambers or  galleries  of  the  moft  of  the  great  men  of 
that  nation,  reprefentiag  i>im  on  horieback,  with  *a 
lance  in  one  hand,  and  a  book  in  the  other :  and 
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*  moft  of  the  young  ladies  likewifc,  that  were  any 
'  thing  handfome,  in  a  memorial  of  his  worth,  ha3 

*  his  effigies  in  a  little  oval  tablet  of  gold,  hanging 
^  'twixt  their  breafts ;  and  held  (for  many  yeers  toge- 
'  thcr)  A^tMelamaziony  or  intermammilary  ornament, 

*  an  )w  neccffary  outward  pendicle,  for  the  better 

*  fetting  forth  of  their  accoutremcnti,  as  either  Fan, 

*  JVatchy  or  St$macber.* 

The  fercral  exploits  of  Cricjiton,  above-related,  as 
they  appear  upon  {die  face  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart's 
book,are,itmuftbe  confeffed,  unfupported  by  any  cita- 
tions fromhiftory,  or  the  writings  of  contemporary  bio- 
.  graphers,  or  other  narrators  of  remarkable  tranfaAions, 
and  may,  therefore,  in  the  judgment  of  thofe  who  re- 
fleft  oh  the  hyperbolical  ftyle  of  the  author,  and  the 
extravagancies  to  which  fuch  an  enthufiaftic  fpirit  as 
his  will  lead  men,  (land  in  need  of  ftill  farther  proof. 
Happily,  fincc  the  publication  of  the  Adventurer, 
fuch  evidence  has  been  laid  before  the  public,  as  muft 
remove  all  doubt  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  perfon  as 
Crichton,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  fafts  above-related 
of  him. 

*  For  this  information  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, who,  in  his  tour  to  Scotland,  vol.  I.  page  295, 
confirms  the  account  of  Sir  Thonrias  Urquhart  in  all 
.its  particulars,  vouching,  as  his  authority,  Aldus  Ma« 
iiutius,  Joannes  Imperialis,  a  phyfician  of  Vicenza, 
and  a  writer  whom  I  take  to  be  Eftienne  Pafquicr, 
two  of  whom  were  perfonally  acquainted  with  him, 
and  eye-witnefles  to  the  triumphs  by  them  feverally 
recorded.  From  Aldus  Manutius  we  learn,  that 
Crichton  was  a  fcholar  of  Buchanaa. 
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Mr.  Pennant  has  further  obliged  the  public  with 
fome  Latin  vcrfcs  of  Crichton*s  writing,  and  an  en- 
graving of  him  from  an  original  portrait.  •     • 

From  all  which  teftimonies,  it  is  but  a  neccflary 
conclufion,  that  whatever  may  b«  fupprelTcd,  as  pafling 
credibility,  of  the  perfon  here  celebrated,  enough  is, 
upon  inconteftable  authority,  related,  to  induce  us  to 
rank  him  among  prodigies* 

That  Johnfon  diftated  this  number  of  the  Adven- 
turer, I  have  already  faid :  that  he  did  not  himfelf 
write  it  may  be  thus  accounted  for ;  he  had  doubt** 
lefs  red  the  hiftory  of  Crichton  in  Sir  Thomas  Ur^ 
quhart's  book,  and  retained  it  with  that  firmnels  of 
memory,  which  held  faft  almoft  every  thing  that  he 
met  with  in  books.  Suppoiing  him,  as  we  may,  too 
indolent  to  recur  to  one  that  he  had  formei  ly  red 
through,  and,  in  the  bearing  of  Hawkcfworth,  to  have 
related  the  tranfa<^ions  of  fo  wonderful  a  man,  the 
latter  might  catch  at  it  as  a  fit  fubje<5t  for  an  eiTay, 
and  give  it  to  the  world,  as  he  has  done  in  the  Ad- 
venturer. To  which  we  may  add,  that  Johnfon  was 
feldom  a  narrator  of  events :  his  talent  was  original 
thinking  i  in  cpyiycrfation  he  told  ftories,  and  related 
hiftorical  fafts  with  great  prccifion,  but  rarely  fcnt 
them  abroad  in  writings 

We  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that  that  forenefs  of  mind^ 
which  Johnfon  feems  to  have  felt  at  the  time  of  his 
difcontinuing  the  Rambler,  was,  in  the  Ihort  interval 
of  fix  months,  fo  conr)pletely  healed,  as  to  render  him 
a  difintcrefted  candidate  for  praife  in  this  new  publi- 
cation ;  or  that  he  who  had  declared,  that  he  could 
n9t  compofe  a  fermon,  gratis,  would  write  an  Adven^ 
turer^  without  being  hired  to  it :  on  the  contrary,  ,\t 
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is  certainj  that  he  retained  his  old  rnalim^  Aat  gain 
was  the  only  genuine  ftimulative  to  literaty  exertion, 
and  that  the  affiftance  he  gave  to  this  publication  was 
]>urchafed  at  two  guineas^  for  every  number  that  he 
had  finiihed  $  a  rate  of  payment  which  he  had  before 
adjufted  in  his  ftipulation  for  the  Rambler^  and  wai 
ftfcAably  thfc  meafure  of  a  reward  to  his  fellow- 
labourers. 

Th*  avowed  *nd  of  the  Adventurer,  being  the  fame 
with  that  of  die  Rambler,  and  the  plan  and  cociduft 
thei^of  fo  little  different  from  it,  the  latter  may  ht 
eonfidered  as  a  continuation  of  the  former :  ncver^ 
khelefs^  it  may  beobferved,  that  in  the  Adventurer,  th^ 
numbi^r  of  entertaihing  papers,  of  portraits,  fmgular 
charaifters,  ^nd  effays  of  wit,  humour,  and  pleafantry> 
is  greater,  in  proportion,  than  in  the  Rambler  $  and 
to  that  diveriity  it  was  doubdefs  owing,  that  the 
circulation  of  it  was  more  diffuft.  On  the  part  of 
tilt  writers  it  was  carried  on  with  great  vigout-,  and, 
together  with  the  Rambler,  is  likely  to  remain  a  laft- 
ing  evidence  of  the  IjMrit  thatdiftated,  and  the  public 
good  fenfe  that  encouraged,  fuch  a  feries,  as  they  bodi 
contain,  of  religious  inftruftion,  ceconomical  wifdom, 
and  innocent  delight. 

^  Hawkefworth  has,  almoft  in  terms,  declared  him- 
ifelf  the  editor  of  the  Adventurer,  and  that  the  other 
contributors  thereto  were  merely  auxiliaries ;  and  his 
«ea!  for  its  fuccefi  may  be  inferred  from  the  number 
of  papers  written  by  himfelf,  which,  upon  a  compah 
rifon,  will  be  found  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  die  reft. 
This  zeal  was  excited  by  a  motive  far  more  ftrong 
than  any  which  aAoated  his  co-adjutors,  a  defire  of 
advantage  in  his  then  profeffion^  ithich  oftenfibly  was 
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that  of  a  governor  of  a  fchool  for  the  education  of 
young  females^  by  making  hiaifclf  known  as  a  judge 
of  life  and  manners,  and  capable  of  qualifying  thofe 
of  riper  years  for  the  imporunt  relations  of  donneftic 
ibciety. 

But  while  he  was  indulging  a  w)ell-grounded  hope 
to  reap  this  fruit  of  his  ftudies>  a  reward  of  a  very 
different  kind  courted  his  acceptance.  The  arch- 
bilhop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Herring,  his  diocefan  and 
neighbour,  having  perufed  his  eflays,  and  informed 
himfelf  of  his  general  charader,  made  him  an  ofier 
of  a  faculty  that  Ihould  raife  him  above  the  level  of 
vulgar  literati,  and,  almoft  without  his  being  con- 
fcious  of  any  fuch  exaltation,  create  him  a  do£tor  of 
both  laws,  and  the  honour  was  accepted. 

Among  men  of  real  learning,  there  is  but  one  opi- 
nion concerning  what  are  called  Lambeth  degrbes« 
The  right  of  conferring  them  is  a  relic  of  the  power 
anciently  exercifed  in  this  country  by  the  legates  of 
the  pope,  and  is,  by  ftatute,  transferred  to  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury.  It  received  a  legal  fandion  in 
the  determination,  about  the  year  1 7  20,  of  the  cafe  of 
the  warden  of  Manchefter  college.  Degrees  of  this  kind 
are  often  convenient  for  clergymen,  as  they  are  quali- 
fications for  a  -plurality  of  livings,  but,  as  they  imply 
.  nothing  more  than  favour,  convey  little  or  no  honoun 

But  Hawkefworth  was  fo  far  miftaken  in  his  notion 
of  this  aft  of  kindnefs  of  the  archbifhop,  that  though 
he  had  never  red  Juftinian,  nor  perhaps  ever  feen  the 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  or  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  he 
conceived  himfelf  tranfmu ted  by  it  into  a  civilian  and 
a  canonift,  and  qualified  for  an  advocate  in  cither  of 
thofe  judicatures  where  the  above  laws  arefcverally 
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III  confcqucncc  of  this  pcrfuafion,  he  made  an  ctforf 
to  be  admitted  a  pleader  in  the  courts  of  ecclcfiafticai 
jurifdiftion,  but  met  with  fuch  an  oppofition  as  ob-^ 
liged  him  to  defift.  Upon  this,  he  bent  his  courle 
another  way,  and,  recurring  to  his  firft  defign  of  con- 
verting his  fchool  into  a  kind  of  female  academy,  fuc* 
ceeded,  not  more  to  his  own  emolument,  than  the 
improvement  of  thofe  who  participated  in  the  benefits 
of  his  tuition. 

In  this  train  of  events,  and  others  that  are  well 
enough  known,  it  may  be  difcerned,  that  Hawkef"- 
worth  was  a  greater  gainer  by  the  Adventurer  than 
any  df  thofe  concerned  in  it.  His  fuccefs,  however, 
wrought  no  good  effedls  upon  his  mind  and  conduft  ^ 
It  elated  him  too  much,  and  betrayed  him  into  a  for- 
getfulnefs  of  his  origin,  and  a  negleA  of  hi^  early  ac« 
quaintance;  Jind  on  this  I  have  heard  Johnlbn  re- 
mark, in  terms  that  fufficiently  expreffed  a  knowledge 
of  his  charafter,  and  a  refentment  of  his  behaviour. 
It  is  probable  that  he  might  ufe  the  fame  language  to 
Hawkefworth  himfclf,  and  alfo  reproach  him  with  the 
acceptance  of  an  academical  honour  to  which  he  could 
have  no  prctenfions,  and,  which  Johnfon,  conceiving 
to  be  irregular,  as  many  yet  do,  held  in  great  con- 
tempt ;  thus  much  is  certain,  that  foon  after  the  at- 
tainment of  it,  the  intimacy  between  them  ceafed. 

The  expedients  above-mentioned,  and  the  vifits  of 
a  variety  of  friends,  which  his  writings  had  procured 
him,  afforded  Johnfon  great  relief,  and  enabled  him  to 
keep  at  a1>ay  thofe  terrors,  which  were  almoft  inceC* 
fantly  aflailing  him,  till  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1752,  O.  S.  when  it  pleafcd  God  to  try  him  by  a  ca- 
lamity, which  wa$  very  near  realizing  all  thofe  evils 

which. 
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which,  for  a  ferics  of  years,  he  had  dreaded:  this  was 
the  lofs  of  his  wife,  who,  on  the  28  th  day  of  March, 
and  after  fevcntcen  years  cohabitation,  left  him  a 
childlefs  widower,  abandoned  to  forrow,  and  incapable 
ofconfolation. 

Thofe  who  were  beft  acquainted  with  them  both, 
wondered  that  Johnfon  could  derive  no  comfort  from 
the  ufual  refources,  refleftions  on  the  conditions  of 
mortality,  the  inftability  of  human  happineft,  refig* 
nation  to  the  divine  will,  and  other  topics  j  and  the 
more,  when  they  confidered,  that  their  marriage  was 
not  one  of  thofe  which  inconfideratc  young  people 
call  love-matches,  and  that  ihe  was  more  than  old 
enough  to  be  his  mother ;  that,  as  their  union  had  not 
been  produftive  of  children,  the  medium  of  a  new 
relation  between  them  was  wanting ;  that  her  inat* 
tention  to  fome,  at  leaft,  of  the  duties  of  a  wife,  were 
evident  in  the  perfon  of  her  hu(band,  whofe  negli-^ 
gence  of  drefs  feemed  never  to  have  received  the 
leaft  correction  from  her,  and  who,  in  the  fqrdidneft 
of  his  apparel,  and  the  complexion  of  his  linen,.evea 
ihamed  her.  For  thefe  realbns  I  have  often  been 
inclined  to  think,  that  if  this  fondnefs  of  Johnibn 
for  hb  wife  wais  not  diflembled,  it  was  a  leflbn  that 
he  had  learned  by  rote,  and  that,  when  he  pradbifed 
it,  he  knew  not  where  to  ftop  till  he  became  ridicu* 
lous»  It  is  true,  he  has  celebrated  her  perfon  in  the 
word  formofe,  which  he  caufed  to  be  infcribed  on 
her  gr»vc-ftonei  but  could  he,  with  that  imperfection 
in  his  fight  which  made  him  fay,  in  the  words  of 
Milton,  he  neycir  faw  the  human  face  divine,  have 
Jbeen  a  witoejs  of  her  beauty  ?  which  we  may  fuppofe 

had 
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hsti  iuftained  fome  lofs  before  he  married ;  her 
daughter  by  her  former  hufband  being  but  little 
younger  than  Johnfon  himfelf.  As,  during  her  life* 
erne,  he  invited  but  few  of  his  friends  to  his  houfe,  I 
never  faw  her,  but  I  have  been  told  by  Mr,  Garrick; 
Dr.  Hawkefworth,  and  others,  that  there  was  fbmewhac 
craiy  in  the  behaviour  of  them  both;  profound  refpeft 
on  his  part,  and  the  airs  of  an  antiquated  beauty  on 
her's.  Johnfon  had  not  then  been  ufed  to  the  company 
of  women,  and  nothing  but  his  converfation  rendered 
him  tolerable  among  them :  it  was,  therefore,  necef« 
fary  that  he  fhould  pra£bice  his  bed  manners  co  one 
whom^  as  fhe  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family) 
find  had  brought  him  a  fortune,  he  thought  his  fu-* 
ipetiot.  This,  after  all,  muft  be  faid,  that  he  la* 
boured  to  raife  his  opinion  of  her  to  the  higheft) 
by  inferting  in  many  of  her  book&  of  devotion  diat 
i  have  feen>  fuch  endearing  memories  as  thefe: 
«  This  was  dear  Tetty's  book.*— i — ^  This  was  t 
*  prayer  which  dear  Tctty  was  accuftomed  to  fay/ 
not  to  mention  his  frequent  recoUeAion  of  her  in  hit 
meditations,  and  the  fingukrity  of  his  prayers  refpeft* 
ing  her. 

'  To  (o  high  a  pitch  had  he  worked  his  remembrance 
of  her,  diat  he  reqci«fted  a  divine,  of  his  acquaintance^ 
to  preach  a  fetnon  at  her  ii>terment,  which,  probably> 
he  would  have  written  himielf,  but  wite  diflluaded  from 
fo  oftentatious  a  difplay  of  the  virtues  of  a  woman^ 
who,  though  (he  was  his  wife,  was  but  litde  known* 
He  intended  aUb  co  h^re  depofited  her  remains  in  the 
chftficl  in  TothiH  fieWs,  Weftminfter,  but,  altering  his 
mindj  he  comrmitted  the  di(p<^al  of  them  to  hisfriend 

Hawkefworth^ 
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Hawkdwcsrth,  who  burUfd  Ker  in  hi&  own  paxiih^ 
church  of  Bromley  in  Kent,  under  a  black  niarble 
ftone,  on  which  Johnfon  himfelf>  a  few  months  be^ 
fort  his  death,  caufed  the  foUowing  memorial  to  bt 
mTcribed : 

HIc  conduntur  reliquiae 

ELIZABZTHiC 

Antiqua  Jarvifiorum  gente, 

Peatlingas,  apud  Leiceftrienfes,  ortse  1 

Formoiac^  cultae,  ingeniofse,  pix  $ 

Uxoris^  primis  nuptiis^  Henrici  Portir^ 

Secundis,  Samuel  is  Johnson  ; 

Qi^i  multum  annatam^  diuque  defletan) 

Hoc  lapide  contexit. 

Obiit  Londini,  menfe  Mart, 

A.  D.  MDCCLIII. 

I  have  been  informed  that,  in  his  early  youth,  he 
entertained  a  romantic  paflion,  excited  poffibly  by 
reading  the  poets,  for  a  young  woman  bf  a  family 
and  in  circumftances  far  above  him  5  but  proofs  are 
wanting  that  Johnfon  was,  at  any  period  oi  his 
life,  fufceptible  of  amorous  emotions.  In  his  intef'- 
courfe  with  the  world,  he  had  become  known  t» 
many  of  the  female  fex,  who  fought  his  converfa- 
tion*,  but  it  was  never  beard  that  he  entertain- 
ed a  paflion  for  any  one,  or  was  in  any  other 
fenfe  a  lover,   than   as  he  was  the  author  of  amo- 

« 

*  Poflerity  will  wonder  to  be  tM,  tkit  a  ceMmtrdcourtezsii^ 
Kitty  Fiiher,  was  of  the  number,  and  tiiat>  pnffibljr  having  heard  of 
the  attempt  of  Lau  on  Demofthenes*  ibr  ooor  Uk  her  card  at 
houfc. 


rous 
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rou$  vcrfcs.  If  ever  he  was  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing one  in  reality^  it  was  of  a  young  woman  whom 
be  ufed  jCo  call  Molly  Afton^  of  whofe  wit,  and  of  the 
delight  he  enjoyed  in  converfing  with  her,  he  would 
fpeak  with  rapture  *>  but  this  was  in  the  life-time  of 
Mrs,  Johnlbn,  and  he  was  a  man  too  ftrift  in  his 
morals  to  give  any  reafonable  caufe  of  jealoufy  to  a 
wife. 

The  melancholy,  which  fcized  Johnlbn  on  the  death 
of  his  wife,  was  not,  in  degree,  fuch  as  ufually  follows 
the  deprivation  of  near  relations  and  friends :  it  was 
of  the  blackeft  and  deepeft  kind.  That  afFcftion, 
which 'could  excite  in  the  mind  of  Mihon  the  plcaf- 
ing  images  defcribed  in  his  fonnet  on  his  deceafed 
wife, 

'  Mcthought  I  faw  my  late  efpoufed  faint,* 

wrought  no  fuch  tScGt  on  that  of  Johnfbn :  the  appa- 
xition  of  his  departed  wife  was  altogether  of  the 
terrific  kind,  and  hardly  afforded  him  a  hope  that  fhe 
was  in  a  ftate  of  happinefs. 

^  She  was  a  violent  whig,  and,  by  confequence,  a  deckimer  for 
ISbttty,  a  particular  in  her  character  that  indnced  Johnfon  tocom-^ 
pliment  her  in  the  following  elegant  epigram : 

Liber  ut  efTe  velim»  fuaiifti  pulchra  Maria, 
Ut  maneam  liber— pulchra  Maria,  vale ! 

thus  tranflated  by  Richard  Paul  Jodrell,  Efq; 

When  fair  Maria's  ibft  perfnaiive  ftrain 
Bids  nniverfiil  liberty  to  reign, 
Ohl  howat  variance  are  her  lips  andey«s ! 
For,  while  the  charmer  ulks»  the  gazer  dies. 

That 
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• 

That  thefc  gloomy  conceptions  were  in  part  owing 
to  the  books  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  read>  I  have 
little  doubt.  Sundry  pa0ages  occur  in  his  writings, 
which  induce  a  fufpicion,  that  his  notions  of  the  ftate 
of  departed  Ipirits  were  fuch  as  are  now  deemed  iuper- 
ftitious;   and  I  will  not  attempt  to  vindicate  him 

.  from  the  charge  of  believing  fome  of  the  many  rela- 

•  tions  extant,  that  go  to  pr6ve  an  intercourfe  between 
them  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth.  Thefe,  as  they 
were  fyllematical,  and  fuch  as  he  was  able  to  defend 
by  arguments  the  moft  Ipecious,  I  c^n  no  better  ac- 
count for,  than  by  a  fuppofition,  that  in  the  courfc  of 
his  ftudies  he  had  been  a  dabbler  in  demonology,  bv 
which  I  mean,  not  the  writings  of  thofe  vulgar  authors. 

•who  relate  the  intrigues  and  midnight  banquets  of 
witches  with  infernal  fpirits,  or  that  teach  the  difference 
between  black  and  white  witches,  and  allert  the  power 
of  them  and  their  agents  to  harm  us,  but  from  thofe 
more  authentic  writers,  namely,  Mede,  and  others. 

.whofe  proofs,  that  the  doftrine  of  demons  made  a 
part  of  the  gentile  theology,  have  induced  an  opinion 
that  in  thefe  later  times  departed  fpirits  have  fuch  an 
exiftence  as  the  intercourfe  above-mentioned,  feems 
to  imply. 

Not  to  dwell  longer  on  fo  painful  a  fubjeil,  I  will 
difmifs  thefe  refleftions  with  an  obfervation,  that  by 
the  unhappinefs  of  his  bodily  conftitution,  and  the 
defeft  of  his  organs  of  fenfe,  he  was  rendered  unfuf- 
ceptible  of  almofl  all  thofe  delights  which  we  term* 

,  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  and  which  help  to  ibothe 
the  mind  under  afHi£tion ;  and  this  melancholy  truth 
I  fhall  attempt  to  illuHrate  by  the  following  obfer^ 
vations : 

a  With 
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Widi  refpeA  to  fight^  it  mud  be  noted,  that  he  was 
of  that  ck^s  of  men,  who,  from  a  defcft  in  the  vifual 
organs,  are  termed  mf  ops,  or  near-fighted  peribns ; 
and  farther,  that  difeafe  had  deprived  him  of  the  ufe 
of  one  eye,  the  conleqtience  whereof  was,  that  in  lieu 
of  thole  various  deli^tful  pro(pe£ts  which  the  face 
«f  nature  a&rds,  the  beautiful  and  the  grand,  that 
multiply  ideas  and  odminifter  delight,  as  well  in  the 
lefle^on  as  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  them,  his 
mind  was  prefented  with  on  univer&l  blank.  Nor 
was  his  misfortune  lefs,  with  refytGt  to  thofe  objeds 
wherein  beauty,  fymmetry,  and  harmony  of  parts  and 
{»t>portions  are  refident :  to  him  a  ftatue  was  an 
vnihapen  mais,  and  a  lumptuous  edifice  a  quarry 
4>f  ftone.  Of  the  beauties  of  painting,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  many  eulogiums  on  that  art  v^uch,  aftdr  the 
commencement  of  his  friendfhip  with  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds,  he  in(erted  in  his  writings,  he  had  hot  die 
ieaft  conception  ;  and  this  leads  me  to  mention  a  fa^ 
to  the  purpofe,  which  I  well  remember.  One  evening, 
at  the.  club,  I  came  in  with  a  fmall  roll  of  prints, 
which,  in  the  afternoon,  I  had  picked  up :  I  think 
dicy  were  landfcapes  of  Pcrelle,  and  laying  it  down 
with  my  hat,  Johnfon's  curiofity  prompted  him  to 
take  it  up  and  unroll  it :  he  viewed  the  prints  feverally 
widi  great  attention,  and  a(ked  me  what  ibrt  of  plea- 
!&refuch  things  coirid  afford  me ;  I  told  him,  that  as 
reprefentations  of  nature,  containing  an  aflemblage 
of  fuch  particulars  as  render  rural  fcencs  delightful, 
tiiey  prefented  to  my  mind  the  objefts  themfelves, 
and  that  my  imagination  realifed  the  prolpeft  before 
RiCi  he  faid,  that  was  more  than  his  would  do,  for  that 

3  in 
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In  hU  whole  life  he  was  never  czp3b]coCdiiibetoiBgthc 
leafl  refemblance  of  any  kiod  becweoti  a  piAure  aii4 
the  fubjefb  it  was  ioteoded  to  rq>refent. 

To  the  delights  of  mufic^  he  was  equ^ly  infeAfiblc  : 
jieither  voice  nor  inftniment^  nor  the  hannonyof  coib^ 
cordant  founds^  had  power  over  ha^  aflfe&ions^  or  eviefi 
to  engage  his  attention*  Of  mulic  in  general^  he  h^ 
been  heard  to  fay,  ^  it  excites  in  my  mind  no  idea^, 
' ,  and  hinders  me^  from  conteniplating  my  own  ^'  and 
of  a  fine  finger^  or  indmmental  performer,  that '  he  had 
^  the  n>erit  of  a  Canary-bird*.'  Not  that  his  hearii^ 
was  ib  defeftive  as  to  account  for  this  inienfibility^ 
but  he  laboured  under  the  misfortune  which  he  has 
noted  in  his  lile^of  Barretier,  and  is  common  to.  more 
perfons  than  in  this  mufical  age  are  willing  to  confe& 
i^  of  wanting  that  additional  fenfe  or  faculty,  which 
renders  mufic  guteful  to  the  human  ear. 

From  this  ftate  of  his  mental  and  bodily  conflntutioq^ 
it  muft  aeceflarily  be  inferred,  that  his  comforts  were 
very  few,  and  that  his  mind  had  no  counterpoiie 
^gainft  thofe  evils  of  ficknels,  forrow,  and  want, 
which,  at  different  periods  of  his  life  he  laboured 
under,  and  in  fome  of  his  writings  padaotically 
laments.     Of  this  misfortune  himfclf  was  fciifibl^, 

•  I  have  fometimes  thought  that  mufic  was  pofitivc  pain  to  hiirt. 
Upon  his  once  hearing  a  celebrated  performer  go  timragh  ^  hsttd 
•compefttion,  and  hearing  it  remarked  that  it  'wi»  very  diScaitr 
JobnfoR  i^id,  'I  wouid  it  had  been  impofllble/  As  a  ibinic^pf 
which  he  was  ignorant  he  contemned  it.  In  the  early  pi^tof  ajy 
Kfe  I  had  colle^ed  fome  memoirs  of  Abbate  Steffanl,  Mr.  Handel's 
predeceffor  at  the  court  of  Hanover,  and  the  compofer  of  thofe  tte 
duets  that  go  under  his  name >  with  a  view  to  print  them,  as  j>refents 
to  fome  mufical  friends :  I  fubmitted  the  marinfcript  to  Johnfort*s 
perufal,  and  he  returned  it  with  corredions  that  turned  «>  rnft- 
cul«>aU  I  had  faid  of  him  and  his  works. 

and 
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and  the  frequent  refleflion  thereon  wrought  in  liin* 
a  perfuafion>  that  the  evils  of  human  life  preponde-" 
rated  againft  the  enjoyments  of  it ;  and  this  opinion 
he  would  frequently  enforce  by  an  obfervation  on  the 
general  ufe  of  narcotics  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as^ 
in  the  eaft,  and  fouthem  countries,  opium;  in  the 
weft,  and  northern,  fpirituous  liquors  and  tobacco  ^ ; 
and  into  this  principle  he  refblved  moft  of  the  temp- 
tations to  ebriety.  To  the  ufe  of  the  former  of  thefe» 
himielf  had  a  ftrong  propenfity,  which  increafed  a$ 
he  advanced  in  years :  his  firft  inducement  to  it  was, 
relief  againft  watchfulnefi,  but  when  it  became  habi- 
Cualj  it  was  the  means  of  pofitive  pleafurc,  and  as  fuch^ 
was  reforted  to  by  him  whenever  anydepreffion  of 
fpirits  made  it  neceflary.  His  praftice  was,  to  take 
it  in  fubftance,  that  is  to  fay,  half  a  grain  levigated 
with  a  fpoon  againft  the  fide  of  a  cup  half  full  of 
ibme  liquid,  which,  as  a  vehicle,  carried  it  down. 

With  fo  few  refources  of  delight,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  after  the  lofs  of  his  wife,  his  melan^ 
choly  was  hardly  lupportable.  Company  and  conver- 
fation  were  the  only  reliefs  to  it,  and  when  thefe  failed 
him  he  was  miferable.  At  the  club  in  Ivy  lane,  our 
ufual  hour  of  departure  was  eleven,  and  when  that 
approached  he  was  frequendy  tempted  to  wander  the 
(beets,  and  join  in  the  converfation  of  thofe  mifer- 
able females  who  were  there  to  be  met  with.  Of 
thefe  he  was  very  inquifitivc  as  to  their  courfe  of  life, 
the  hiftory  of  their  feduftion,  and  the  chances  of  re- 
claiming them.    The   firft    queftion    he   generally 

*  He  hat  been  heard  to  remark*  that  fince  the  difufe  of  {moaking 

a2iM9ng  t^  better  fort  of  people,  filicide  has  been  more  frequent  in 

tbifcoiauy  than  before. 

alkedj 
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aflced  was,  if  they  could  read.  Of  one  who  was  very 
handfome,  he  afked,  for  what  Ihe  thought  God  had 
given  her  fb  much  beauty :  Ihe  anfwered — *  To  plcafe 
*  gentlemen  */ 

In  the  midft  of  the  diftreffes  which,  at  this  period 
of  his  lifey  furrounded  him,  he  found  both  inclination 
and  the  means  to  be  helpful  to  others.  His  wife> 
a  fhort  time  befor^  her  death,  had  configned  to  his 
care  a  friend  of  her  own  fex,  a  perfon  of  very  extraor- 
dinary endowments,  whom,  for  a  benevolent  pui-pofe 
that  will  be  ihortly  mentioned,  Johnfon  h^d  invited 
to  a  refidence  in  his  houfe :  This  was  Mrs.  Anna 
Williams,  whofe  hiftory  is  as  follows  : 

Her  father,  Zachariah  Williams,  was  a  furgeon  and 
phyfician  in  South  Wales,  a  man  of  parts  and  great 
ingenuity :  he  had  addifted  himfelf  to  mathematical 
iludies,  and  having,  by  a  kind  of  intuitive  pcnetra* 
tion,  difcovered,  that  the  variations  of  the  magnetic 
needle  were  equal  at  equal  diftances  eaft  and  wefti 
he  entertained  a  fanguine  hope,  that  he  had  atuined 
the  Yneans  of  afcertaining  the  longitude.  As  London 
was  the  place  where  he  thought  he  fhould  beft  avail 
himfelf  of  his  difcovery,  and  alfo  turn  it  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  fortunes,  he,  in  the  year  1730, 
with  an  apparatus  of  mathematical  and  nautical  inftru^ 
ments  of  his  own  invention,  left  his  habitation  and 
bufinefs,  and,  together  with  his  daughter,  fettled  in 
the  metropolis.  His  firfl:  bufinefs  was,  to  lay  before 
the  commiflioners  of  the  longitude  the  fruits  of  his 

•  This  ftory  is  too  well  attcfted  for  me  to  omit  it ;  but  it  leaves 
it  a  queflion^  how>  with  the  defedl  of  fight  under  which  he  labouredj 
he  was  capable  of  difcerning  beauty.  He  might  poflibly  think  it 
an  indifpeniable  recjuiiite  for  her  pro&ilion,  and  therefore  conclude 
that  ihe  had  it, 

y  ftudiesj 
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ftudics ;  but,  upon  a  due  examination,  they  all  proved 
abortive  :  no  proportion  whatever  of  the  reward  could 
be  affigned  him  as  his  due  ;  but,  as  a  kind  of  recom- 
pence  for  his  difappointment,  m^ ans  were  found  to 
procure  him  ^  maintenance  in  the  Chartcrhoufe,  and 
accordingly  he  was  admitted  into  that  afylum  of 
ag©  and  poverty.  With  all  his  ingenuity  and  fcien- 
tific  wifdom,  which  1  have  heard  his  daughter,  with 
an  excufable  partiality,  magnify  beyond  credibility,  he 
muft  have  been  defedive  in  worldly  prudence ;  for, 
cither  by  the  infraftion  of  oeconomical  regulations,  or 
fome  other  mifconduft  refpedling  the  endowment 
from  which  he  derived  his  fuppprt,  he  rendered  him- 
felf  at  firft  obnoxious  to  cenfure  from  the  governors, 
and  in  the  end  was  obliged  to  forego  all  the  benefits 
of  it,  to  become  an  outcaft,  and,  at  the  age  of  feventy- 
five,  to  fufter  (hipwreck  in  the  wide  ocean  of  the 
world.  In  a  narrative,  publifhed  in  1749,  he  com- 
plains  of  his  expulfion  as  an  aft  of  injuftice. 

"What  became  of  him  afterwards  I  could  never 
learn,  fave  that  in  the  year  1755,  he  publifhed  in 
Italian  and  Englifli  a  book  intitled,  *  An  account  of 
*  an  attempt  to  afcertain  the  longitude  at  fea^  by  an 
^  cxaft  theory  of  the  magnetical  needle,'  written,  as 
jt  is  fuppofed,  by  Johnfon,  and  tranflated  by  Mr. 
Baretti.  Of  his  daughter,  I  am  able  to  fay  more, 
having  known  her  a  long  time.  About  ten  years 
?fter  her  arrival  with  her  father  in  London,  fhe  was 
alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  cataraft  on  both  her 
eyes,  which  continued  to  incrcafe  till  it  totally  de- 
prived her  of  her  fight.  Before  this  calamity  befel 
her,  ihe,  with  the  afllftance  of  her  father,  had  ac-^ 
quired  a  <^owkdgc  pf   the    French    and    Italian 

•  languagei 
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hnguage&y  ajpd   had    iqade   gneat  improiveniehti^  in 
iioeratiirt,  which,  together  with  the  e^ercife  of  her 
tieedle,  at  which  fhe  was  very  dcRtrous,  at  w^ll  .after 
the  lofs  of  her  fight  as  before^  contributed  ta  fuppoit 
her  under  her  afflidion,  till  a  tirxie  when  it  wasi  thought 
by  her  frieh^s,  that  relief  might  be  obtained  &091  (ht 
hand  of  an  operaong  furgeon*     At   the  rcqudlt:  of 
Dr.  Johnfon,  I  went  with  her  to  a  friend  of"  nriine^ 
Mr.  Samuel  Sharp^  fenjor  furgeon  of  Guf 's  hoipital^ 
who  before  had  giTCcI  mecOo  underftand,  that  he  woul4 
touch  her  gratis  if  the  caww£k  wa^  ripd,  but  upoi) 
making  the  experinnent  it  was  found,  oxherwaie,  and 
that  the  cryftalline  humour  was  not  fuifiekntly  ifi<i 
fpiflkced  for  the  needle  to  take  eiFed:.    She  hask  been 
almofl:  a  conftant  ^mpanion  of  Mrs»  Jphn(bh>for  ibnif 
time  before  her  deceaib,  but  had  never,  refidcd  lA-tht 
houfe :  afterwards^  for  tj:\c  convenience  of  perfomuflg 
the  intended  operatbn,  Johnfon  took  h^  home^  and 
Upon  the  failure  of  that,  kept  her  as  the  partner  ot 
his  dwelling  till  he  removed  into  chambers^  fkfl  in 
Gray's  inh^  and  next  in  the  Temple*    Afterward,  in 
tj6€i  upon  his  taking  a  houfe  in  John(bn's  court  in 
Fleet  ftreet,  he  invited  her  thither,  and  in  that,  and 
his  laft  houfe  in  JBolt  court,  (he  fuccefllv^ly  dwdt  for 
the  remainder  of  her  life. 

The  lofe  of  her  ftghc  made  but  a  fnnall  abatenwnt 
of  her  chearfulnefs,  and  wais  fcarce  any  incerrupcioa 
of  her  ftudieSi  With  the  a(fiftance  of  two  fiemalc 
friends^  (he  tranflaced  from  the  Fr^encfc  of  Bene  La 
Bkcrie,  die  life  of  the.  emperor  Julian*.  In  1755^ 
Mr»  Garrkk,  e^er  difpo(id  to  help  the  afflided>  in^ 
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du^ed  her  with  a  benefit-pla/  that  produced  hef 
two  hundred  pounds i  and  in  1766,  Aie  publifhed  by 
fubfcription  a  quarto  volume  of  mifccUanies  in  proie 
and  verfe»  and  thereby  increafed  her  little  fund  to 
ihree  hundred  pounds>  which,  being  prudently  inveft^ 
cd,  yielded  an  income,  that  under  fuch  protection  as 
ihc  e9q>erienced  from  Dr.  Johnfon,  was  fufficient  for 
her  ftipport. 

She  was  a  wonrun  of  an  enlightened  underftanding  $ 
plain,  as  the  women  call  it,  in  her  perfon,  and  eafily 
provoked  to  anger,  but  poflelfing,  neverthelefs,  fomc 
exceUeiit  moral  qualities,  among  which  no  one  was 
more  conlpicuous,  than  her  defirc  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  happinefs  of  others,  and  of  this  (he 
gave  a  fignal  proof,  by  her  folicitude  in  favour  of 
an  inititution  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
poor  deferted  females  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Sepulchre,  i 

London,  fupported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  ' 

ladies,  and,  as  the  foundation*ilone  of  a  fund  for  its  ^j 

future  fubfiftence,  ihe  bequeathed  to  it  the  whole  of 
that  little,  which,  by  the  means  above-mentioned, 
Ihe  had  been  able  to  accumulate.  To  the  endow* 
ments  and  qualities  here  afcribed  to  her,  may  be 
added,  a  larger  ihare  of  experimental  prudence  than  is 
the  lot  of  moft  of  her  fcx.  .  Johnfon,  in  many  exi- 
gences, found  her  an  able  counfellor,  and  feldom 
ihewed  his  wiidom  more  than  when  he  hearkened  to 
her  advice.  In  return,  (he  received  from  his  conver- 
lation  the  advantages  of  religious  and  moral  improve- 
ment, which  fhe  cultivated  fo,  as  in  a  great  meafure 
to  .finooth  the  conftitutional  afperity  of  her  temper* 
When  thefe  particulars  are  known,  this  intimacy, 
which  began  with  compafllon,  and  terminated  in  a 
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fiiendlhip  that  fubfifted  till  death  diflblved  it»  will  be 
eadly  accounted  for. 

Johnfon  had  but  for  a  fliort  time  enjoyed  the  relief 
from  folitude  and  mdanchofy  reflection  which  this 
friendly  attachment  afforded  him,   before  he  ezpe-* 
riehced  that  affliftion,  which^  in  the  courfe  of  nature, 
is  the  concomitant  of  longevity,  in  the  lofs  of  his 
friend  Cave,  who  finifhed  a  uleful  and  well-fpent  life 
in  the  month  of  January,  1754.    It  might  feem  that 
between  men  fo  different  in  their  endowments  and 
tempers  as  Johnibn  and  Cave  were,  litde  of  true 
friendfhip  could  fubfift,   but  the  contrary  was  the 
cafe :    Cave,  though  a  man  of  a  faturnine  difpofition, 
had  a  fagacity  which  had  long  been  exercifed  in  the 
difcrimination  of  men,  in  fearching  into  the  receffes 
of  their  minds,  and  finding  out  what  they  were  fit 
for;  and  a  liberality  of  fentiment  and  action,  which, 
under  proper  refhidbions,  inclined  him  not  only  to 
encoura^  genius  and  merit,  but  to  efl:eem  and  even  . 
to  venerate  the  pofieflbrs  of  thofe  qualities  as  often  as 
he  met  with  them:  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  fuf^fed« 
but  that  he  entertained  a  high  regard  for  fuch  a  man 
as  Johnfon,  and,  having  had  a  long  experience  of  his 
abilities  and  integrity,  that  he  had  improved  this  dif^ 
polition  into  friendfhip.     Johnfon,  on  his  part,  fought 
for  other  qualities  in  thofe  with  whom  he  meant  to 
form  connections  :  had  he  determined  to  make  only 
thofe  his  friends  whofe  endowments  were  equal  to  his 
own,  his  life  would  have  been  that  of  a  Carthufian  1 
he  was  therefore  more  folicitous  to  contraft  friend- 
ihips  with  men  of  probity  and  integrity,  and  endued 
with  good  moral  qualities,  than  with  thofe  whofe  in* 
^eC^ual  powers,  or  literary  attainments^  were  the 
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molt  Goufpicuoul  part  ^  their  chara&er  i  and  of 
the  former^  Cave  had  a  ihare^  fufixcioit  to  juftify.  hi* 
choict» 

On  this  mutual  regard  foo*  each  other,  as  on  4  fdidl 
bafis^refked  the  friead&ip  between  Johnlbo  and  Cave. 
It  was  therefivc  with  a  ^gree  of  forrow»  proporticmed 
to  his  feelings  towards  his  friends,  which  wepe  ever 
tender,  that  Johnfon  reflefked  on  the  lof^  he  bad  to 
fuftain,  and  became  the.  narrator  of  die  moft  important 
incidents  of  his  life.  In  the  account  which  he  has 
given  of  his  death,  it  will  be  readily  believed,  that 
what  he  has  rebted  refpe&ing  the  conftancy  of  hia 
friendj[hip>  is  troie,  and  that  when,  as  the  laft  slQ:  of 
reafon)  he  fondly  preffed  the  hand  that  was  afcerwardsi 
conployedin  recording  his  memory,  hi«  aflfciftiOn  wa6 
fincere. 

By  fbme  papers  now  in  my  hands  it  ieems  that,  not^^* 
withftanding  Johnfon  was  paid  for  writing  the  Ramb* 
ler,  he  had.  a  ranaining  intereft  in  the  o^y^^right  of 
that  paper,  which  about  this  time  he  fold.  The  prO'^ 
diice  thereof^  the  pay  he  was  receiving  for  his  papers 
in  the  Adventurer,  and  the  fruits  of  his  other  Ktcrary 
labours,  had  now  ei^alted  him  to  fuch  a  ftafie  of  com* 
paratiye  affluence,  as,  in  his  judgment,  made  a  man- 
fervant  neceflary.  Soon  after  the  deceafe  of  Mrs., 
Johnfon,  the  father  of  Dr.  Bathurft  arrived  in  England 
from  Jamaica,  and  brought  with  him:  a  negrorfervanti^ 
a  native  of  that  ifland,  whom  he  caufed  to  be  baptiz^ed 
and  named  Francis  Barber,  and  fent  for  inftruftion 
to  Burton  upon  Tecs  in  Yorklhire :  upon  the  deceafe 
of  captain  Bathurft,  for  fo  he  was  called,  Francisi 
went  16  live  with  his  fon,  who  willingly  parted  with 
him  to  Johnfoku  The  ufes  for  which  he  wasj  intended 
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to  ferve  this  his  laft  mafter  were  not  very  zpp^rtnt, 
for  Diogenes  himfelf  never  wanted  a  fervanulefs  than 
he  fcemed  to  do :  the  great  bulhy  wig,  which  through- 
out his  life  he  affefted  to  wear,  by  that  clofenefs  of 
texture  which  it  had  contrafted  and  been  fufFered  to 
retain,  was  ever  nearly  as  impenetrable  by  a  comb 
as  a  quickfet  hedge ;  and  little  of  the  duft  that  had 
once  fettled  on  his  outer  garments  was  ever  known  to 
have  been  difturbed  by  the  brulh.  In  Ihort,  his  garb 
and  the  whole  of  his  external  appearance  was,  not  to 
fay  negligent,  but  flovenly,  and  even  fqualidi  to 
all  which,  and  the  neceflary  confequences  of  it,  he 
appeared  as  infenfible  as  if  he  had  been  nurtured  at 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope :  he  faw  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  thefe  ofFenfive  peculiarities  in  his  manners,  his 
converfation  had  great  attraftions,  and  perhaps  he 
might  eftimate  the  ftrength  of  the  one  by  the  degree 
of  the  other,  and  thence  derive  that  apathy,  which, 
after  all,  might  have  its  foundation  in  pride,  and 
afforded  him  occafion  for  a  triumph  over  all  the 
folicitudes  relpefting  drefs  *• 


*  That  he  was  an  habitual  floven  his  bed  friends  cannot  deny. 
When  I  iirfl  knew  him,  he  was  little  lefs  fo  than  Magliabechi,  of 
whom  it  is  faid,  that  at  meals  he  made  a  book  Ccrve  him  for  a 
plate^  and  that  he  very  feldom  changed  his  linen«  or  waihed  him- 
felf. It  is  faid  of  other  fcholars  and  men  eminent  in  literature,  of 
Leibnitz>  Poiret,  St.  Evremond,  and  Pope,  that  they  were  alike 
Qncleanly.  Johnibn,  as  his  acquaintance  with  perfons  of  oondition 
became  more  enlarged,  and  his  invitations  to  dinner-parties  in- 
creafed,  corrected,  in  ibme  degree*  this  failing,  but  could  never  be 
faid  to  be  neatly  dreffed,  or  indeed  clean  j  he  affeded.  to  wear 
cloaths  of  the  darkefl  and  dirtieft  colours,  and,  in  all  weathers, 
black  (lockings.  His  wig  never  fat  even  on  his  head,  as  may  be 
•bferved  in  all  the  pifiures  of  bim,  the  reaibn  whereof  was,  that 
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Of  this  negro-fervant  much  has  been  faid,  by  thotk 
who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  him,  in  juftification  of 
that  partiality  which  Johnfon  (hewed  for  him,  and  his 
negleft  of  his  own  neceflltous  relations.  The  follow- 
ing particulars  are  all  that  are  worth  relating  of  him : 
He  ftayed  with  Johnfon  about  five  years,  that  is  to 
fay,  till  1758,  and  then  left  him,  but  at  the  ehd  of 
two  years  returned,  and  was  taken  again  into  his 
fervice;  His  firft  matter  had,  in  great  humanity, 
made  him  a  Chriftian  5  and  his  laft,  for  no  afTignable 
reafon,  nay,  rather  in  defpight  of  nature,  and  to  unfit 
him  for  being  ufeful  according  to  his  capacity,  deter- 
mined to  make  him  a  fcholar. 

He  placed  him  at  a  fchool  at  Bifliop-Stortford,  and 
kept  him  there  five  years ;  and,  ^s  Mrs.  Williams  was 
xifed  to  fay,  who  would  frequently  reproach  him  with 
his  indifcretion  in  this  inftance,  expended  three  hun- 
dred pounds  in  an  endeavour  to  have  him  taught  Latin 
and  Greek*. 

The  propofal  for  the  diAionary,  and  other  of  his 
writings,  had  exhibited  Johnfon  to  view  in  the  cha- 
rafter  of  a  poet  and  a  philologift :  to  his  moral  quali-- 
ties,  and  his  concern  for  the  intcrefls  of  religion  and 
virtue,  the  world  were  for  fome  time  ftrangerss  but  no 
fooner  were  thefc  manifefted  by  tlie  publication  of  the 
Rambler  and  the  Adventurer,  than  he  was  looked 
vp  to  as  a  piaftcr  of  human  life,  a  practical  Chriftian, 

he  had  a  twift  in  his  ihoulders^  and  that  the  motion  of  his  head^ 
lis  foon  as  he  put  it  on,  dragged  it  awry. 

'  •  Mrs.  Williams,  who,  with  a  view  to  the  intoreft  of  her  friend, 
!  y/M  very  attentive  to  the  conduct  of  this  his  favourite,  when  fhe  took 

pccalion  to  complain  to  his  mafterof  his  mifbehaviour,  weuld  do  it 
i[n  fuch  tcrn^s  as  thefe  :  *  This  is  your  fcholar !  your  philofopher ! 
f  upon  wham  you  have  ipent  fo  many  hundred  pounds/ 

«4 
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and  a  divine ;  his  acquaintance  was  fought  by  per- 
fons  of  the  firft  eminenge  in  literaturet  wd  his  houlcj 
in  refped  of  the  converfations  there,  became  an  aca- 
demy. One  peHbn,  in  particular,  who  feems,  for  a 
great  part  of  his  life,  to  have  afFefted  the  charafter  of 
a  patron  of  learned  and  ingenious  men,  in  a  letter 
which  I  have  feen,  made  him  a  tender  of  his  friendfliip 
in  terms  to  this  efFeft :— *  That  having  perufed  many  of 

*  his  writings,  and  thence  conceived  a  high  opinion  of 

*  his  learning,  his  genius,  and  moral  qualities,  if  Mr. 

*  Johnfbn  was  inclined  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his  ac- 
'  quaintance,  he  [the  letter-writer]  fhould  be  glad  to 
^  be  admitted  into  the  number  of  his  friends,  and  tQ 

*  receive  a  vifit  from  him/ This  perfbn  was  Mr# 

Dodington,  afterwards  lord  Melcombe,  the  value  and 
honour  of  whofe  patronage,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  may 
in  fome  degree  be  eftimated  by  his  diary  lately  pub- 
lifhed,  but  better  by  the  account  which  I  mean  here 
to  give  of  his  favourites  and  dependents,  wi|ii  Ibmc 
of  whom  I  was  perfonally  acquainted.  How  Johnlbo 
received  this  invitation  I  know  not :  as  it  was  con-r 
veyed  in  very  handfbme  expreflions,  it  required  fome 
apology  for  declinmg  it,  and  I  cannot  but  think  he 
framed  one. 

One  of  the  earlieft:  of  lord  Mdcombe^s  clients  was 
Dr.  Edward  Young,  the  author  of  the  Satires,  of  the 
Night-thoughts,  and  of  the  Revenge,  a  tragedy  $  aman 
who,  by  a  ftrange  fatality,  could  never  attain  to  any  of 
thofe  diftinftions  in  his  profelfion,  which  are  generally 
underftood  to  be  the  rewards  of  learning  and  piety,  and 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  failed  by  the  ardour  with 
which  he  iolicited,  and  the  fervile  adulation  ^ch  he 
prgAifed  to  come  at  them^  of  which  latter  dii|)ofition 

he 
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he  has  given  fuch  inftances  in  the  dedications  of  his 
;6tire6  to  the  feveral  peribns  of  high  rank,  to  whom 
they  are  jaddrefied>  as  alio,  in  the  exordium  to  each 
of  the  Night-thoug^ts  at  their  ftrft  coming;  abroad, 
for  in  the  later  edition  they  are  omicted,  as  J^a  dif- 
grace  to  manhood,  and  muft  have  put  die  vaineft  of 
his  patrons  to  the  blulh. 

Mr.  James  Ralph  was  another  of  his  dependents, 
of  whCHYi,  as  a  pretender  to  genius,  much  may  be 
learned  from  the  Dunciad.  He  was  the  tool  of  that 
partys  of  which  his  lordfhip  laboured  in  vain  to  become 
the  leader }  and,  to  fcrvc  its  purpofes,  by  inflaming 
the  minds  of  the  people,  wrote  a  w^kly  paper  called 
die  Remembrancer  ♦•  For  this  and  other  good  dccd^ 
of  the  like  kind>  he  is,  in  the  diary  above-mentioned, 
hdd  forth  as  an  exemplar  to  all  writers  of  his  profeflion, 
and  dignified  with  the  charafter  of  an  honefl:  man. 

Another,  of  thcfe  men  of  genius,  who  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Mr.  Dodington,  was  Mr,  Paul  Whitehead^ 
turhofe  love  for  his  country,  and  knowledge  of  its  in- 
tfrefts,  became  firft  known  by  a  facire  of  his  writing 
entitled,  '  The  State  Dunces/  which,  as  he  was  a 
patriot,  and,  as  all  patriots  prc^tend  to  be,  a  firm  friend 
to  what  they  call  the  conftitution,  bears  this  candid 
motto : 

•      ■ 

•  Whacrcr  is  defirous  of  being  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of 
CMtendilkg  (kBuymt,  and  the  methods  of  exciting  popular  difcoiUent> 
inay  reoeiTe  ample  in^vmation  froni  the  perufal  of  lord  Melcombe's 
Diary,  and  will  there  find,  that  to  effied  this  purpofe,  and  furniih 
the  unthinking  multitude  with  topics  for  clamour,  the  publication 
of  a  political  news-paper  was  by  him  and  his  party  thought  expedi-» 
Ctit  '  I  hare  been  crodiblv  informed,  that  dean  Swift  would  fte^ 
quently  boaft,  that  with  liberty  aHowed  him  for  the  free  exercise  of 
}^  pen  on  the  nitafitfe^  of  ^ernmoati  be  was  .able  to  write  down 
an)r  nlinif!ry  whatevert 

5  ^  I  from 
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*  I  from  my  foul  fincerely  hate 

*  Both  kings  and  minifters  of  ftate/ 

He  alfo  wrote  *  Manners/  a  fatire  5  a  libd  of  a  more 
general  tendency,  as  including  in  it  many  inveftivcs 
againft  fome  of  the  nobility,  and  moft  eminent  of  the 
dignified  clergy. 

Of  this  man,  who  many  years  was  my  neighbour  in 
the  country,  I  know  much  to  blame  and  fomewhat  tQ 
commend  :  he  may  be  fuppofed,  in  his  younger  days^ 
to  have  imbibed  that  malevolence  againft  the  Hanover 
fucceffion,  which  was  the  fentiment  of  many  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  by,  an  eafy  tranfition, 
to  which  the  perufal  of  fuch  papers  as  the  Craftfman, 
Common-fenfe,  and  other  publications  of  the  time,, 
«nd,  moft  of  all,  the  converfation  of  fuch  perfons  as 
he  chofe  for  his  aflbciates,  might  probably  lead  him, 
to  have  engendered  in  his  mind  a  hatred  of  all  whpfc 
ofEces  in  the  ftate  had  made  the  fupport  of  govern- 
ment their  duty,  and  a  refolution  to  acquiefcc  in  that 
fallacious  difcrimination  of  two  claffes  of  men,  the 
one  whereof  was  in,  and  the  other  out  of  power,  inm, 
the  court  and  country  parties. 

It  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  latter  of  thefe 
two,  that  fome  of  the  writers  on  the  fide  of  it  were 
fuch  avowed  enemies  to  religion,  as  might  beget,  in 
thofe  acquainted  with  their  charafters,  a  fufplcion 
that,  as  in  the  language  of  politics,  there  is  an  alliance 
between  church  and  ftate,  a  fimilar  relation  fubfifts 
between  infidelity  and  patriotifm,  proofs  whereof  have 
pot  been  wanting  in  thefe  our  late  times;  for  it  is  e»ri- 
^ent,  that  as  the  injunctions  to  obedience  imply  reli^ 
gion,  die  want  thereof,  quoad  the  peribn  who  is  to 
pay  it,  vacates  the  obligation,  and  leaves  him  at  liberty 
^9  fj^rm  an  ^liance  with  the  other  fide, 

Y  6  And 
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And  that  fome  of  the  writers  on  the  fide  of  the 
country  party,  as  it  was  calkd,  particularly  in  the 
Craftfinan,  were  men  of  this  ckarader^  is  certain. 
Amhurft,  the  oftenfible  author  of  the  paper^  was 
iezpelled  his  univerfityj  and  was,  moreover,  a  friend 
and  afTociate  of  Strutt,  an  attorney  of  the  temple,  who 
wrote  ieveral  letters  or  effays  in  his  paper,  and  a  treatife 
with  fbme  fiich  tide  as,  *  A  philofophical  enquiry  into 

•  the  nature  of  human  liberty,'  wherein  the  freedom  <^ 
the  human  will  is  denied,  and  the  anions  of  men  are 
made  to  refult  from  an  irrefiftible  neceffity.  This  traft 
I  have  heard  Whitehead  commend  and  aflert  that  it 
contained  a  full  refutation  of  all  that  Dr.  Clarke,  ii^ 
his  controverfy  with  Leibnitz,  has  advanced  in  favour 
o(  the  contrary  opinion,  and  at  the  fame  time  fpeak 
of  the  author  as  one  whom  the  greatnefs  of  his  parts, 
had  he  lived,  would  have  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  lord* 
chancellors  but  of  whofe  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples a  judgment  may  be  formed,  by  means  of  the 
following  letter,  which,  for  the  atheiftical  expreflions 
contained  therein,  was  the  ground  for  the  expulfion  of 
the  writer  of  it  from  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  I 
forbear  remarking  on  this  blafphemous  epiftle,  farther 
than,  that  the  regret  I  have  often  felt  in  the  perufal  of 
it  has  been  not  a  little  increafcd  by  the  figure  that  my 
friend  Paul  makes  in  it,  and  the  intimacy  between  him 
and  Strutt  which  it  difclofes. 

t  m 

m 

*  To  Mr.  Stephen  G bbs. 

'  Dear  Stephen,  Oft.  3,  1734. 

•  I  received  yours,  with  the  guinea  and  the  partridges, 

•  for  which  I  return  you  many  thanks,  and  need  not 

•  fey  how  much  I  Ihould  rejoice  in  your  company  at 

'  the 
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*  the  caring  of  them.  But  we  notAonly  fufFer  thelofr 
«  of  that,  but  of  P B 's  too,  who  went  to 

*  London  incog,  laft  Monday,  and  it  is  uncertain 

*  when  he'U  have  power  to  break  from  the  arms  of 
«  his  charmer,  but  V will  fupply  his  place  at 

<  the  Tuns  to-day,  who  is  as  great  a  hero  in  the  qaufc 

<  of  truth. 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  W — — —  B-— ^  ap- 
«  pears  fo  well  in  the  world  a^in,  and  when  you  fee 

*  him,  beg  you  would  remember  my  kind  relpeds  to 

*  him,  wifliing  him  all  joy.  And  as  to  any  farther 
«  progrefs  in  atheifin,  I  was  arriv'd  at  the  top,  the  nc 

*  plus  ultra,  before  I  enjoyed  the  beatifick  vifipn  (the 
'  night  I  was  born  in  the  fpirit  from  you)  being  6xed 
«  and  immoveable  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  to 
'  which  I  attained  by  means  of  that  infallible  guide 
«  the  Philofophical  Enquiry  i  and  I  am  glad  to  hear, 

*  what  I  did  not  at  all  doubt  of,  that  it  would  equally 

*  enlighten  your  undcrftanding ;  and  am  perfuaded 

*  that  you  fee  the  neceffary  connection  between  every 
'  propofition,  and  confequently,  that  the  points  now 
'  in  debate  are  ftriftly  demonftrated.  If  any  material 
«  objeftion  Ihould  arife  (which  is  barely  a  poffiblc 

*  fuppofition)  I  beg  you  will  confult  me,  or  (otic 
«  other  able  minifter  of  the  word  of  truth,  to  the 
^  quieting  of  your  confcicnce,  and  avoiding  all  fcruplc 

<  and  doubt. 

*  I  was  inexpreflibly  happy  with  the  mofl:  adorable 

*  and  otanifcient  Father  Strutt,  his  brother  White- 
'  head,  W— — — ,  &c.  completely  fulfilling  the  fccnc 

*  propofed  in  his  letter. 

^  On  Saturday  we  came  to  Cambridge,  where  we 

<  had  the  foil  enjoyment  of  thcir's  till  Tucfiiay,  when 

a  'My 
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<  thejr  returned  to  Buiyi   and  loft  Saturday  t  ^MMt 

«  thither  again  by  appointment,  but  they  if«rc  obliged 

*  to  fet  out  that  day  for  Lx^ndon,  and  I  went  ifwth  theni 

*  to  Sudbury,  where  we  lay,  -  Youli  imagine  I  wad 

*  tranfportcd  with  their  company,  and 'would  not  havtf 

*  left  diem  before  they  got  to  London^  but  diat  I  wad 

*  obliged  to  return  to  college  to  pray.  * 

*  Fvc fent you  one  fong  as  a  tafte  of  otirmirCh*/  I 

*  received  a  letter  from  the  prefident  ycftc/dky,  whicH 

*  obliges  me  to  return  to  Horkflcy  next  Tu^fdiaty.  — ^ 

*  I  hope  I  Ihall  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  you*  iif 

*  college  about  the  5th  of  November*  Ih  the  meiirf 
'  time  I  Ihall  be  glad  of  a  line  or  two  from  yau; 
^  and  am 

*  Your  fincere  friend 
*  and  humble  feivant,  - 

*  ?•  S.    Strutt  wag  the  author  of  the  t^ec  letters 

*  in  the  laft  Craftfmen,  except  laft  Saturday's,  aad 
'  will  write  in  defence  of  them  in  anfwcr  to  the  mi-^ 

*  niftcrial  writers.  I  intend  myfelf  the  pleafure  oi 
'  drinking  tea  wth  Polly  this  afternoon*  My  fervica 
'  to  Mr.  G —        ,  Mifs  Nanny,  and  all  friends.* 

The  political  principles  of  Whitehead  recom-» 
mended  him  to  Mr.  Dodingtort,  whofe  oftentation 
was  gratified,  and  his  ambitious  views  in  a  way  to 
be  advanced,  by  a  connexion  with  a  man  who 
had  abilities  to  write,  and  the  boldiicfs  t6  publilh 
whatever  might  ferve  the  purpofes  of  a  party,  and 
whofe  zeal  for  its  interefts  was  fubjeft  to  any  diredion* 

*  Soppofed  to  be#  'JRdigko'saipolitklaiir/ 

.,  Dodington . 
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Bodington  admtred  the  kcennefs  of  Whitehead's  fnt^ 
and  the  fpiritof  his  fatares^  and  his  tomnendatiofia 
were  repaid  by  the  latter,  vrith  cncomiunos  on  his 
patron's  polkical  wiidom  and  quaUficatioos  for  ftate 
employments^  which»  as  they  feemed  to  have  oofbux^* 
dation  in  principle^  Paul  waa  as  little  abk  to  iavefti'' 
gate  ds  tx)  delineate  the  padi  of  a  comet.  lo  his  cojv- 
vcrfation  there  was  little  to  pmfe :  it  was  defultbry, 
vociferous,  and  profane.  He  haA  contrafbd  i.  habit 
of  fweaFing  in  his  youi^^  years^  which  he  retained 
to  his  latcft.  At  Twickeobana  he  never  freqwented 
divine  fervice ;  and  when  preflcd  by  one  of  his  frienda 
there  to  fliew  hhnfclf  at  church,  excufed  himfelf  by 
faying  he  was  not  fettled.,  He  was  vifited  by  very 
few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vilkge ;  hm  bis  houfe 
waa  open  to  all  hi&  Ijcosdon  friends»  anHmg  whoiad 
were  Mr.  Hogarth,  Ifkac  Ware  the  architeA,  George 
l^inbert>  and  Hayonaii  tjke  paimo^,,  and  Mr.  Hairard 
the  player>  men  who  had  fpent,  all  their  lives  i»  and 
abottt  Coyc»t-*gardeiQi»  aodi  looked  vpon  it  ais.the 
fchool  of  manners,  and  an  epitoia^^e:  of  cIm;  world* 

Paul  was  endowed  wtth  a  great  portion  of  wir>  but 
it  was  altogether  of  the  fatyrigal  ki«d,  and  fbrved  ta> 
little  purpofe^  other  thaa  to  ex^K>fe  to  ridicule,  or 
contempt  theobjedbs  to  which  it-  waa  dineded^  la 
concert  widt  one  Carey  a  (wg/sx^^  he  planfted  aivl 
exhibited  a  proceffioa  along  tb^  Strand>  of  perfpns  oflr 
foot  and  on  hojfdbiack,  drefled  hr  the.  occafion,,  car^ 
rying  mocken%ns>  and  the  fyi^bols  .of  free-ma&nry^i 
the  defigo.  of  which  was,,  to  cxjpofe  to.laiighoir  the 
infignia  and  ceremoaiea  of  that  nfiy;fl^riouj&  infib^tMiioOdi 

*  A  print  of  the  proceflion,  defigned  and  engraved  by  ienol&f 
was  pnbliihed  about -the  time. 

and 
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and  it  was  not  till  thirty  yean  after^  that  the  fi^emity 
recovered  the  diigrace  which  fi>  ludicrous  a  rcprckor 
ration  had  brought  on  it. 

After  enumerating  thefe  his  exceptionable  qualities^ 
it  is  but  juftice  to  fay  of  Whitehead,  that  he  was  by 
nature  a  friendly  and  kind-hearted  man,  well  acquaint* 
ed  with  vulgar  manners  and  the  town,  but  litde  flciUed 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and,  by  conlequence, 
little  able  to  refill  the  arts  of  defigning  men ;  and  of 
this  defeft  he  gave  a  melancholy  proof  in  fubnndtting 
to  be  engaged  for  Fleetwood,  the  patentee  of  Drury* 
lane  theatre,  in  a  bond  for  3000I  $  for  failure  in  the 
payment  whereof  he  fuftained  impriibnment  in  the 
Fleet  for  fome  of  the  befl:  years  of  his  life.  He  had 
married  a  wcrnian  of  a  good  family  and  fortune,  whom, 
though  homely  in  her  perlbn,  and  little  better  than  an 
idiot,  he  treated  not  only  with  humanity,  but  with 
tendemefs,  hiding,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  diofe  defeats 
in  her  underftanding,  v^ch  are  oftener  the  fubje6b  of 
ridicule  than  of  compaffion.  After  his  enlargement, 
ibme  money  fell  to  him,  with  which,  and  the  profits  of 
the  place  of  deputy-treafurer  of  the  chamber,  which  he 
held  for  fpme  time  under  lord  Le  Defpenfer,  he  pur- 
chaied  a  cottage  on  Twickenham  common,  and  from  a 
defign  and  under  the  infpeftion  of  his  friend  Ifaac 
Ware,  at  a  finall  expence  improved  it  into  an  elegant 
dwelling.  Here  he  manifefted  the  goodnefs  of 
his  nature  m  the  exercife  of  kind  offices,  in  heal* 
kig  breaches,  and  compQfing  differences  between  his 
poor  neighbours ;  and  living  to  fee,  as  he  did  at  the 
commencement  of  his  prefent  majefty's  reign,  power 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  fuch  as  he  thought  friends  of 
their  cowxry,  and  above  all  temptations  to  abufe  it, 

he 
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he  abandoned  his  fafi^ious  principles^  aitd  became  a 
loyal  fubjeffc.  In  a  grateful  fenfe  of  his  obligations 
to  lord  LeDefpenfer,  he  ditefted,  that  after  his  deceafe, 
his  heart,  inclofed  in  a  v^flel  for  thfe  purpofe,  fhould 
be  prefented  to  him,  which  being  done,  his  lord(hip 
caufed  it  to  be  depofited  in  his  church  of  Weft 
Wycomb. 

Dr.  Thompfon  was  one  of  the  many  phyfieians 
who,  in  this  country,  have  enjoyed  a  Ihort-livcd  repu- 
tation, acquired  by  methods  unknown  to  any  but 
thcmfelves.  The  earlieft  of  his  praftice  was  among 
men  of  eminence,  Mr.  Pope  and  others,  who,  de-* 
ceired  by  his  confidence  and  a  certain  contempt, 
with  which  hp  ever  (poke  of  the  itft  of  his  profeffion 
as  being  bigotted  to  theories  and  fyftems,  looked 
upon  him  as  a  man  of  an  inventive  genius,  who  had 
reduced  the  art  of  healing  to  an  epitome.  The 
faft  was,  that,  afFe£(ing  to  be  a  fuee- thinker  in  his 
faculty,  he  fet  at  nought  the  difcovcrics  and  improve- 
ments of  others,  and  treated  with  ridicule  that  praftice 
which  he  did  not  underftand.  He  was  an  everlafting 
prater  on  politics  and  criticifm,  and  faw  fo  deep  into 
the  councils  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  that  he  could 
aflign  the  motives  of  all  his  aft  ions,  during  tlie  laft 
war  in  which  he  was  engaged.  At  taverns,  in  coffee- 
ho\ifes,  at  the  cyder-cellar  in  Maiden  lane,  he  was 
frequently  to  be  found  holding  forth  on  thefc  fubjefts 
without  interruption,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  Mr. 
Garrick  would  fay  was  like  the  buz  of  an  humble- 
bee  in  a  hall-window.  This  man  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  lord  Melcombe,  and,  what  was  of  greater  benefit  to 
him,  an  apartment  in  his  houfe,  with  a  proteftion  from 
arrells,  founded  on  the  privilege  which  the  law  grants, 

Z  not 
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HOC  only  to  peers,  but  to  the  lowcft  of  their  menial 
iervaDts* 

Quin  once  told  me  a  ftory  of  this  man,  which  I  will 
relate  in  as  few  words  as  I  am  able. — Quin  walking 
up  and  down^  one  Sunday  eyening,  in  the  Bedford 
co&e-houfe,  oblerved  a  man  in  a  dark  comer  lean- 
ing his  forehead  on  the  table,  and  every  now  and 
then  fending  forth  a  figh,  that  feemed  to  come  from 
his  heart.    Moved  with  compaffion,  he  went  up  to 
him,  and  enquiring  the  caule  of  his  grief,  was  told  by 
him,  that  his  name  was  Thompfon,  that  he  was  a 
phyfician  rifing  into  praAice,  but  that,  for  want  of 
fifty  pounds,  his  chariot  could  not  go  abzx>ad  the  next 
day,  and  his  patients  mufl  remain  unvifited.    Quin 
bid  him  be  comforted,  and,  ftepping  to  his  lodgings 
in  Bedford  ilreet,  returned  with  a  bank-note  for  diat 
ium,  which  he  told  Thompfon  he  would  not  expert 
YiU  he  was  able  to  repay  it :   the  other  anfwered,  that 
a  month  was  as  long  as  he  wifhed  to  retain  it  -,   but 
Quin  told  him  that  he  could  fpare  it  for  three,  or  even 
fix  months,  and  took  his  leave.     Six  months  elapfed, 
and  no  apology  made  for  non-payment  of  the  money. 
Quin^  in  a  civil  letter,  reminded  Thompfon  of  the 
terms  on  which  it  was  lent,  but  receiving  no  anfwer 
to  that  and  others  that  he  wrote,  he  was  obliged  to 
lend  him  one  by  his  attorney,  which  produced  a  noti- 
fication from  the  duke  of  Newcaftlc's  office,  that  the 
name  of  Dr.  Thompfon  was  there  entered  as  of  a  per- 
fon  privileged  from  arrefts,  and  that  it  would  be  at 
Mr.  Quin's  peril  if  he  proceeded  to  violate  that  pro- 
ceAion  which  he  claimed,  and  the  law  granted  him. 
Being  thus  prohibited  from  the  reftraint  of  his  perfon, 
Quin  was  obliged  to  wait  the  re-payment  of  his  money, 

which^ 
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Nfrhich^  at  the  expiration  of  fome  months,  he  received, 
but  without  the  leaft  acknowledgment  of  his  kindnefa 
in  lending  it. 

This  was  a  man  whom  Whitehead,  in  the  fimplicity 
of  his  heart)  held  in  fuch  eftimation,  that  I  have  feen 
himV  for  hours  together,  liftening,  with  his  lips  unclof- 
cd,  to  the  torrents  of  nonfenie  he  was  pouring  forth : 
he  addrefled  an  epiftle  to  him,  wherein  he  celebrates 
his  medical  abilities  and  moral  qualities,  and  makes 
the  number  of  perfons  daily  reftored  by  him  to 
health,  equal  to  thofe  who  were  fcnt  to  then-  long- 
homes  by  Wilmot  and  the  other  eminent  phyficians 
his*  rivals  and  contemporaries. 

Notwithftanding  the  advantages  with  which  he  fet 
out,  and  the  extravagant  encomiums  of  Fielding  and 
others,  of  him  and  his  pradice,  Thompfon  funk  into 
contempt  and  obfcurity.  Like  Paracelfus,  he  per- 
formed a  few  cures,  that  neither  himfelf  nor  any 
others  were  ever  able  to  account  for ;  and  in  a  cafe 
of  furgery  he  was  once  known,  by  dint  of  mere  ob- 
ftinacy,  to  have  faved  a  limb.  A  fon  of  a  friend 
of  mine,  an  officer,  being  in  the  fervice  in  Ger- 
many, and  at  the  head  of  a  (kirmifhing-party  on 
horfeback,  received  a  wound  with  a  fabre  that  fepa- 
rated  the  tendons  and  ligaments  which  conned  the  foot 
with  the  leg :  at  a  confultation  on  his  cafe  of  two  of  the 
moft  eminent  furgeons,  Thompfon,  as  being  the  family 
phyfician,  was  called  to  aflift,  who,  in  oppofition  to 
their  opinion  that  an  ampuution  was  ineviuble, 
fwore  that  his  friend  fliould  not  undergo  it :  the 
operation  was  deferred,  and  by  the  help  of  the  MaU 
vem  waters,  the  patient  recovered  fuch  an  ufe  of  the 
whole  limb  as  enabled  him  to  walk  with  fc^rce  any 
variation  of  his  accuftomed  gait. 

Za  Had 
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Had  Johnlbn  accepted  of  Mr.  Do^ngton's  inrita-' 
tion^  it  cannot  ,be  fuppofed  that  he  would  have  been 
much  pleafed  with  the  company  of  thefe  and  fuch 
othCT  p^ons  as  it  was  Kkely  to  introduce  him  to.  His 
declining  it  feems,  therefcH^^  an  aft  of  great  pnsdehcej, 
and  indeed  he  was  exempted  from  the  ncceffity  of 
feeking  connexions  i  for  many  perfons  were  of  Dod- 
ington's  mind)  and  wei^e  defirous  of  addmg  him  to 
the  number  of  their  friends.  Invitations  to  dine  with 
fuch  of  thofe  as  he  liked^  he  fo  fddom  declined^  that, 
to  a  friend  of  hisy  he  faid,  ^  I  never  but  once>  upon  a 

*  relblution  to  employ  myfelf  in  ftudy,  balked  an  in- 

*  vitation  out  to  dinner>.and  then  I  ftayed  at  home  and 

*  did  nothing/  Litdcj  however,  did  that  laxity  of 
temper,  which  diis  confelBon  fecms  to  imply,  retard 
the  progrefs  erf"  the  great  work  in  which  he  Was  em- 
ployed: the  conclufion,  and  aMb  the  perfeftion  of 
his  diftionary.  Were  objedb  from  which  his  attention 
was  not  to  be  diverted :  the  avocations  he  gave  way 
to  were  fuch  only  as,  when  complied  with,  ferved  to 
invigorate  his  mind  to  the  performance  of  his  engage- 
ments to  his  employers  and  the  public,  and  haften  the 
approach  of  the  day  that  was  to  reward  has  labour  with 
applaufe. 

That  day  it  was  his  happinefs  to  fee ;  &r,  by  the 
end  of  the  year  1754,  he  had  completed  his  copy,  not 
more  to  his  own  cafe  and  fatisfadtion,  than  to  the  joy 

*  of  Millar  the  bookfeller,  the  principal  proprietor  of 
the  work,  and  the  guardian  or  treafurer  of  the  fund 
out  of  which  the  payments  were  from  time  to  time 
ifiued.  To  fay  the  truth,  his  joy  on  the  occafion 
was  (o  great,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  exprefiing 
k  ibmewhat  intemperatclyj  as  appears  by  the  following 

acknowledgment 
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acknowIe<)gnitQt  of  the  receipt  of  the  laft  fhect  of  the 
xnanuicript : 

^  Andrew  Millar  fends  his  compliments  to  Mr. 

*  Samuel  Johnibn,  with  the  money  for  the  laft  fheet 
^  of  copy  of  the  Piftionary,  and  thanks  God  he  has 

*  done  with  him.' 

To  which  Johnfon  returned  this  good-humoured 
and  brief  anfwer : 
^  Samuel  Johnfon  returns  his  con^liments  to  Mr. 

*  Andrew  Millar,  and  is  very  glad  to  find,  as  he 
^  does  by  his  note,  that  Andrew  Millar  has  the  gr^e 
^  to  thank  God  for  any  thing.' 

The  publication  qf  this  great  work  foon  followed, 
as  may  be  ima^ned,  the  interchange  of  theie  two 
very  laconic  epifUes;  and  the  month  of  May  1755, 
put  the  world  in  pofleflion  of  a  treaiure,  the  va- 
lue whereof  it  will  require  the  experience  of  years 
to  find  out.  To  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of 
foreigners,  he  was  defirous  it  fhould  appear  to  come 
from  one  who  had  attained  academical  honours :  he 
therefore  applied,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Warton, 
to  the  univerfity  of  Oicford  for  a  matter's  degree,  and 
obtained  it  by  a  diploma,  dated  the  tenth  day  of 
February  1755,  the  tenoqr  whereof  is,  that  the  moft" 
learned  Samuel  Johnfon,  of  Pembroke  college,  hav- 
ing  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  literary  world  by  his 
writings,  tending  to  form  the  popul^  manners ;  and 
having,  for  the  adorning  and  fettling  his  native  lan- 
guage, compiled,  and  being  about  to  publifh  an  Englifh 
didionary,  the  chancellor,  mafter^,  ^nd  fcholars  of  the 
faid  Univerfity,  in  folemn  convocation  affembled,  do 
therefore  conftitute  and  appoint  the  faid    Samuel 

Z  3  Johnfon, 
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Johnfon^  Matter  of  Arts,  and  command^  that  he 
6tijoy  and  exercife  all  the  rights^  privileges,  and 
honours  to  that  degree  appertaining, 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  inllrument>  Johnfon  tefti** 
fied  his  gratitude  for  the  hqnour  done  him^  in  a  letter 
to  the  vice-chancellor^  which,  as  a  fpecimen  of  a  fine 
Latin  ftyle,  I  here  infers ; 

'  Revercndo  admodum  viro  G.  Huddesfbrd,  S.  T,  P, 
^  Osconienfisi  academiac  Vice-cancellario  digniffimo. 

*  Ingratus  plane  et  tibi  ct  mihi  videar,  nifi  quanto 
me  gaudio  affecerint,  quos  nuper  mihi  honores,  te 
credo  auftore,  decr^vit  fcnatus  academicus,  litera-? 
rum,  quo  tamen  nihil  levius,  officio  (ignificem; 
ingratus  etiam,  nifi  comitatem,  qxia  vir  eximius  ^ 
mihi  veilri  teftimonium  amoris  in  manus  tradidit, 
agnofcani  et  laudem.  Siquid  eft,  unde  rei  tarn 
gratas  accedat  gratia,  hoc  ipfb  magis  mihi  placet, 
quod  eo  tempore  in  ordines  academicos  denuo 
cooptatus  fim,  quo  tuam  imminuere  auftoritatem, 
1  famamque  Qxaniae  lasdere,  omnibus  modis  conantup 
homines  vafri  nee  tamen  acuti :  quibus  ego,  prouc 
viro  umbratico  licuit,  femper  reftiti,  fempcr  rcftir 
turns.  Qui  enim,  inter  has  rerum  proceUas,  vel 
tibi  vel  academisB  defuerit,  ilium  virtuti,  et  Uteris^ 
fihique,  et  pofteris,  defutunuB  exiftimo/ 

^  S.  JOHNSON,^ 

So  near  perfeftion  had  the  author  brought  his 
dictionary,  that,  upon  a  review  of  it  previous  to  his 
drawing  up  the  preface,  he  declares,  he  is  unable  tc^ 
deted  the  cafual  omiflion  of  more  than  one  article, 

•  The  Vir  eximius  above-mentioned  is  Dr.  King  of  St.  Mary 
]mlU,  who  delivered  the  diploma  to  Johnfon  in  London,' 
; ' *       '   '*  the 
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the  appellative  OCEAN,  Nor  has  he,  as  I  know^ 
been  charged  with  any  other  defedt,  or  widi  any 
mifinterprctation  oF  a  word,  fave  in  an  inftance  or 
two,  where,  being  moved  by  party-prgudice,  he 
has  impofed  fignifications  on  a  few  words  that  are  in- 
defenfible.  Let  thefe  be  imputed  to  a  mind  agoniz- 
ed, at  various  periods  during  the  profecution  of  this 
laborious  work,  with  indigence,  widi  Ibrrow,  and  pain ; 
and  let  the  piteous  dcfcriptioyi  of  his  circumftanccs 
and  feelings,  which  the  preface  contains,  induce  us  to 
bury  our  rcfentment  of  a  few  petulant  expreflions,  in 
the  refledtion,  that  this  fbupendous  compilation  was 
undertaken  and  completed  by  the  care  and  induftry 
of  a  fingle  perlbn. 

Upon  Qccafion  of  publifliing  the  dictionary,  Mr. 
Garrick  celebrated  the  author  in  the  following 
lines : 

^  Talk  of  war  with  a  Briton,  he*ll  boldly  advance, 
^  That  one  Englifh  foldier  will  beat  ten  of  France ; 

*  Would  we  alter  the  boaft  from  the  fword  to  the  pen, 

*  Our  odds  are  ftill  greater,  ftill  greater  our  men : 

*  In  the  deep  mines  of  fcieiice  though  Frenchmen  may 

toil, 

*  Can  their  ftrength  be  compared  to  Locke,  Newton, 

and  Boyle  ? 

<  Let  them  rally  their  heroes,   fend  forth  all  their 

pow'rs, 
^  Their  verfe-men  and  profe-men  j  then  match  them 
with  ours : 

<  Firft  Shakefpcare  and  Milton,  like  Gods  in  the 

fight, 

<  Have  put  their  whole  drama  and  epic  to  flight; 

Z\  Ma 
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^  In  {uircs,  epiftles>  and  ocles,  would  they  cope, 

^  Their  numbers  retreat  before  Dry4^n  and  Pope ; 

*  And  Johnfon^  welj-arm'd  like  a  hero  of  yore> 

^  Has  beat  forty  ^  French^  and  wiU  beat  forty  more/ 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  Johnfon's  in- 
ducement to  this  undertaking  wa?  the  ofFer  of  a  libe- 
ral reward.  The  term  liberal  is  indefinite,  and,  after 
the  lapfe  of  twenty  yevs,  during  which  fuch  fums 
as  from  three  to  eight  thoufand  pounds  have  been 
paid  for  copies,  would  hardly  be  allowed  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  fcventy-five  f,  which  was  the  fum  ftipulated 
for  the  diftionary.  Of  this,  Johnfon,  who  was  no  very 
accurate  accountant,  thought  a  great  part  would  be 
coming  to  him  on  the  conclufion  of  the  work ;  but 
upon  producing,  at  a  tavern-meeting  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fetding,  receipts  for  fums  advanced  to  him, 
which  were  indeed  the  chief  means  of  his  fubfiftence, 
it  was  found,  not  only  that  he  had  eaten  his  cake,  but 
th^t  the  balance  of  the  account  was  greatly  againft 
him»  His  debtors  were  now  becoptie  hi$  creditors ; 
but  they,  in  a  perfeft  confiftency  with  that  liberal 
fpirit,  which,  in  fundry  inftances,  the  great  book- 
fellers  are  known  to  have  exercifed  towards  authors, 
remitted  the  diflfer<:nce,  and  confoled  hini  for  his  4if- 
appointment  by  making  his  entertainment  at  the 
tavern  a  treat  § »  Thq 

*  The  nun^ber  of  the  French  academy  eipp]oy«d  ^n  fettling 
tiieir  Janguagttt 

t  From  the  original  con^dl  now  in  my  han4i  dated  i8th 
June  1746,  between  Johnfon  on  the  one  part,  and  the  two  K^p- 
tons,  the  two  Longmans,  Charles  Hitch,  Andrew  Millar,  and 
Robert  Dodfley  on  the  other. 

f  Mr.  William  Gallon  the  letter«fo9Bder>  jp-and&ther  of  the 

prcfcnt 
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The  pointing  out  the  \m\itf  of  fuch  a  work  W  ^ 
vernacular  lexicon  is  necd|efs,  and  the  difplaying  the 
merits  of  that  of  which  I  am  fppakingi  i;  ^  laboxir 
which  the  fuffrage  of  the  public  has  faved  me«  The 
learned  worjd  had  Jong  wifhed  for  its  appe^ance^ 
and  thf  circulation  of  the  book  wa^  proportion^ 
to  the  impatience  which  the  promife  of  it  had  ^^ 
cited.  Ijord  Corke,  being  at  Florence  ^t  the  time 
when  it  was  publifhedj  prefented  it^  in  the  author's 
name^  to  the  academy  della  Crufca^  ^nd  that  learned 
body  tranfmitted  to  him  a  fine  copy  of  their  Vpcabu? 
Jario.  The  French  academy  alfo  fignified  their  ap- 
probation of  his  labours^  by  a  preient  of  their  Pi£tion« 
naire,  of  which  Mr-  L^ngton  was  the  bearer.  To  thefe 
teftirnonies  of  public  re4>e6i:^  it  is  a  fmall  bi;it  ludi* 
crous  addition  to  fay,  that  Df.  Robcrtfon,  the  ^cots 
hiftori^^  told  Johnfon,  that  he  had  fairly  pcfufed  his 
diftionary  twice  over,  and  th^t  Johnfon  was  pleafed 
at  the  hearingjt.  The  diftionary  was  a  library-book, 
and  not  adapted  to  common  ufe:  the  bookfellers 
knowing  this,  and  being  encouraged  by  its  fuccefs, 
eafily  prevailed  on  the  author  to  ^bridg^  it  ui  two 
oAavo  volumes,  and  made  him  a  liberal  recompence. ' 

It  was  doubclefs  a  great  fatisfa£lion  to  Johnibn  to 
have  completed  this  great  work  j  and  though  we  may 

prefent  Mr-  Cafloiii  once  told  me,  that  the  bookfellers  with  whom 
Mr.  Chambers  had  contracted  for  his  didlionary,  finding  that  the 
work  fuccecded  beyond  their  expe£tations,  m^dc  ^iip  a  voluntary 
prefent  of,  I  think,  500I.  , Other  inftances  of  the  lik?  geoerofity 
have  been  known  of  a  prof^ffion  of  men,  who,  in  the  debates  of  the 
queftion  of  literary  property,  have  been  defcribcd  as  fcandalous 
monopolizers,  fattening  at  the  ejcpence  of  other  meos^  ingenuity, 
luid  growing  opulea;  by  oppreflioi^ 

believe 
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believe  him  in  the  declaration  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
face thereto,  that  he  difinifled  it  with  frigid  tranquility, 
we  cannot  but  fuppofe  that  he  was  pleafed  with  the 
reception  it  met  with.  One  and  only  one  writer,  ex- 
cited by  that  envy  and  malice  which  had  been  long 
rankling  in  his  breaft,  attempted  to  difturb  the  quiet 
which  poflTelTed  him,  by  animadverting  on  this  and 
other  of  hi$  writings :  this  was  a  Dr.  Kenrick,  the 
author  of  many  fcurrilous  publications  now  defcrvedly 
forgotten,  who,  in  a  fmall  volume  intitled  *  Lcxipha- 
nes,'  endeavoured  to  turn  many  paflages  in  the 
Rambler,  and  interpretations  in  the  diftionary,  into 
ridicule  j  gratifying  his  ij)leen  alfo  with  a  number  of 
malevolent  cenfures  of  Dr.  Akenfide's  *  Pleafures  of 
Imagination.*  It  was  the  purpofe  of  this  libel  to 
provoke  both  or  one  of  the  perfons  who  were  the 
fubjefts  of  it,  to  a  controverfy,  from  which,  whatever 
fliould  be  the  event,  he  hoped,  as  it  is  faid  Ulyflcs 
did  in  his  contcft  with  Ajax,  to  derive  honour. 

^  Ifte  tulit  pretium  jam  nunc  certaminis  hujus  -, 

*  Quo  cum  viftus  erit,  mecum  certaffe  feretur.' 

Ovid.  Met.  lib.  xiii.  v.  19, 

.   ^  L^fing  he  win$,  hccaufe  his  name  will  be 

*  Ennobled  by  defeat,  who  durft  contend  with  me.* 

Drvden* 

But  in  this  he  was  dif^ppointed.  Akenfide  was  too 
proud  to  difpute  with  an  inferior,  and  Johnfon's 
filence  proceeded  pot  more  from  his  contempt  of 
fuch  an  adverfary,  than  from  a  fettled  refolution  he 
had  formed,  of  declining  all  controverfy  in  defence 
either  of  himfclf  or  his  writings.    Againft  perfonal 

abqft? 
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ubiife  he  was  ever  armed,  by  a  refleftion,  that  I  have 
heard  him .  utter :  ^  Alas !  reputation  would  be  of 
^  litde  worth,  were  it  in  the  power  of  every  concealed 
^  enemy  to  deprive  us  of  it ;' — and  he  defied  all  attacks 
on  his  writings,  by  an  anfwer  of  Dr.  Bentley  to  one 
.who  threatened  to  write  him  down,— that  ^no  author 
^  was  ever  written  down  but  by  himfclf.' 

His  fteady  perfevcrance  in  this  refoludon  afforded 
him  great  fatisfaftion  whenever  he  reflefted  on  it } 
and  he  would  often  felicitate  himfdf,  that,  throughout 
his  life,  he  had  had  firmnefs  enough  to  treat  with  con-^ 
tempt  the  calumny  and  abufe  as  well  of  open  as 
concealed  enemies,  and  the  malevolence  of  thofb  ano-^ 
nymous  fcriblers^  whofe  trade  is  ilander^  and  wages 
infamy. 

Had  Pope  purfiied  the  fame  conduft^  and  forborne 
his  revenge  on  Theobald,  Cibber,  and  others  who 
had  provoked  him,  he  had  enjoyed  his  mufe  and 
that  philofophical  tranc[uility  which  he  did  but 
afFeft,  and  lived  and  died  with  dignity.  The 
younger  Richardfon  once  told  me,  {hat,  upon  die 
publication  of  Gibber's  fecond  letter,  he  came  to  his 
father's  houfe  in  Lincoln*s-inn  fields,  and,  upon  en- 
tering the  room  where  he  was  painting,  with  a  coun«- 
tenance  that  Ipoke  the  anguifh  of  his  Ibul,  exclaimed^ 
*  So,  I  find  another  letter  is  come  out  :*  but,  continued 
he,  *  fuch  things  are  Iport  to  me :'  in  which  aflcrtion 
we  may  fuppofe  him  to  be  as  fincere  as  that  poet  of 
whom  a  ftory  goes,  that,  talking  with  a  fi-iend,  of 
|he  crincs,.he  faid,  he  had  a  way  of  dealing  with  them ; 
for,  whenever  they  condemned  his  verfes,  he  laughed 
at  it.    '  Do  you  fo  ?'  (ays  his  friend,  *  then,  let  me  tell 

'  you. 
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^  yaui  you  live  the  merrieft  life  of  aay  man  in  Eogr 
^  land/ 

Th^t  9en.dey's  obfervation  is  founded  in  truth  ^d 
f  knowledge  of  mankind^  is  proved  by  the  r^k 
which  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  now  holds  among  the 
luigliih  poei^  At  the  time  when  he  live4>  the  wits 
were  in  confederacy  agsfinft  h^n  s  and  fo  many  are  the 
)fmpQiDn%  epigr^^j  and  other  fa^tirical  compofitions 
fj^ant,  tending  to  blaft  his  reputation  as  ^  poet*>  that 
|h^  reader  of  thqn  would  indix]^  to  thinks  that  ii| 
all  l^is  works  theie  is  ic^ce  a  good  line  or-fenti* 
inent*  All  thas^  as  Johnfon  re^atesj  Blackmore  fore^ 
fyw,  andj  with  a  dignity  of  mind  that  merits  praiie, 
deipiied :  the  conijbquence  is^  ths^t  his  poem>  intitkd 

•  Creation^"  is  not  written  down,  but  yet  lives  in  the  ef- 
lepn  of  every  j[u4ic\oufi  reader,  aind  in  that  mod  elegant 
(rncpmium,  which  Mi*-  Addifon  h^  bcftowed  on  it 
in  the  Spe<5i:atpr  f ;  at>d  Denniii,  one  of  the  ieveieft  of 
critics,  has  giv^  it  greater  praife  th^  he  ever  vouch** 
iafed  to  any  modern  compojitiop,  faying,  tibiat  it  is  ^  a 
'  philoibphical  poem,  which  has  equalled  that  of  Lu- 
<  ^retius  in  the  beauty  of  its  verfificatipa,  a^  infinitely 
'  furpaiTed  it  in  tl^  fc^dity  and  ftre^gih  of  its  rea- 

•  ijoning.* 

To  be  infenfible  of,  and  undifturbed  by,  the  envy 
9Ad  malice  of  others,  is  ox^e  of  the  ftroogdl  proofs  of 
^  great  mind,  and,  as  it  is  the  moft  jufti^able,  fa 
is  it  the  ffverefk  revenge  we  cfin  take;  for  what 
fight  can  be  mc^e  ridi^culous^  xHj^u  thss^t  of  a  cr^aT 

•  Sec  the  works  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  in  4.  vols.  121310.  an4 
?ope  and  Swift's  miftelkmy. 
t  No.  339. 

turc 
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turc  venting  its  rage  on  a  fubjcft  thlit  tann6t 
feel  ?  To  live  in  the  dread  of  flander,  and  to  regu- 
late our  conduft  by  the  opinions,  the  Whi^yers,  the 
furmifes,  or  threats  of  either  foolilh  or  wicfc^d  menj 
Is  the  worft  of  all  (kverjr :  of  Hm  who  cannot  defj^ 
€very  alttempt  of  this  kind  to  difturb  his  peace,  but 
muft  be  trfiining  and  compiaining  of  that  enmitf 
which,  periiaps,  d6es  him  honour,  and  fcribb^ng  t6 
refute  thofe  calumnies  which  no  one  will  believe,  it 
may  be  faid,  as  we  fay  of  a  man  labouring  under  a 
mortal  difeafe :  *  He  is  no  man  for  this  world.* 
If  he  choofes  a  contrary 'Courfc  to  that  above-re- 
commended, he  does  the  work  of  thofe  that  hate  him^ 
and  will  be  fure  to  feel  the  pangs  of  refentment,  and 
forego  the  enjoyment  of  a  tranquil  mind,  and  a 
confcience  void  of  offence,  fo  feelingly  defcribed  ia 
this  fentence  of  lord  Bacon :  *  Certainly  it  is  heaviea 
*  upon  earth  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in  Chai^ity, 
^  reft  in  Providence,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of 
«  Truth/ 

If  Johnfon  could  ever  be  faid  to  be  idle,  now  wa4 
the  time.  He  had,  for  nine  years,  been  employed  iit 
his  great  work,  and  had  finifhed  it :  he  had  cloied  the 
Ramblers  and  the  Adventurer  was  clofed  on  him* 
He  had  it  now  in  his  choice  tp  reaffume  fome  one 
or  other  of  thofe  various  literary  projefts,  which  ht 
had  formed  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  art 
enumerated  in  a  foregoing  page  of  thefe  memoirs  5 
but  the  powers  of  his  mind,  diftended  by  long  and 
fevere  cxcrcife,  became  relaxed,  and  required  reft  to 
bring  them  to  their  tone,  and  it  was  fbme  time  be- 
fore he  could  refolve  on  any  employment,  fuited  to  his 
abilities,  Aat  carried  with  it  any  profped  of  plcafure, 

or 
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cr  hope  of  reward.  This  remiflion  of  his  labouf^ 
which  ieemed  to  be  no  more  than  nature  herlelf 
called  fbr>  Johnibn^  in  tho(e  fevere  audits  to  which 
it  was  his  praftice  to  funrmdon  himfelf^  would  fre- 
quently condemn^  ftyling  it  a  wafle  of  his  time,  and 
a  milapplication  of  the  talents  with  which  he  was 
gratefully  confcious  that  God  had  endowed  him. 
Yet  herein  was  he  greatly  miftaken^  for  though 
Milton  lays  of  die  fervants  of  God, 


thoufands  at  his  bidding  fpeedj 


'  And  poft  o*er  land  and  ocean  without  reft^* 

lie  adds,  that 

*  They  alfo  fenre  who  only  ftand  and  wait/ 

Sonnet  on  his  blindners« 

Johnfbn^s  intellefhial  faculties  could  never  be  un- 
employed :  when  he  was  not  writing  he  was  thinking, 
and  his  thoughts  had  ever  a  tendency  to  the  good  of 
mankind ;  and  diat  indolence,  which,  in  his  hours  of 
contrition,  he  cenfured  as  criminal,  needed  little  ex* 
piation. 

This  recefs  from  literary  occupation  continued^ 
however,  no  longer  than  was  abiblutely  neceflary. 
It  has  already*  been  Ihewn,  that  he  was  not 
only  a  friend  to  fuch  vehicles  of  literary  intelli-* 
gence  as  Magazines  and  other  epitomes  of  large 
works,  but  that  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
them.  He  had  occafionally,  for  Cave's  Magazine, 
written  the  lives  of  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  Boerhaave, 
the  admirals  Drake  and  Blake,  Barretier,  and  divers 
Q^er  eminent  perfons ;  and  alfo,  fundry  philological 

eflaySj 
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cflays^  particularly  a  ftatc  of  the  controvcrfy  between 
Crouiaz  and  Warburtonrefpefting  the  *Eflay  on  Man/ 
and  a  vifion  intitled  *  the  Apotheofis  of  Milton.'  Cave 
being  now  dead^  he  ceafed  to  furnifh  articles  for  that 
publication,  and  eidier  voluntarily  offered,  or  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  retained  as  a  writer  in  others  of  a  like 
kind :  accordingly,  in  1756,  he  wrote  for  '  the  Uni- 
verfal  Vifitor,  or  Monthly  Memorialift/  printed  for 
Gardner  *,  two  of  three  letters  therein  inferred,  on  the 
fubjeft  of  agriculture  i  and  in  the  iame  and  fubfequent 
year,  he  aflumed  or  fubmitted  to  the  office  of  a  re-* 
viewer,  as  it  is  called,  for  the  publifher  of  a  monthly 
colleftion,  intided,  '  The  Literary  Magazine,*  of 
which  one  Faden,  a  printer,  was  the  editor.  In  this 
he  wrote  the  addrefs  to  the  public;  alfo,  reviews  of  the 
following  books,  viz.  Soame  Jenyns's  free  enquiry 
into  the  nature  and  origin  of  evil ;  Dr.  Blackwell's 
Memoirs  of  the  court  of  Augufhis;  he  wrote  alio 
therein,  Obfervarions  on  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  1756; 
and  the  Life  of  the  prefent  king  of  Pruffia ;  and,  Han* 
way's  journal  coming  in  his  way,  which  contained  in  , 
it  a  fevere  cenfure  of  the  practice  of  tea-drinking,  he 
officially,  as  I  may  fay,  and  with  a  degree  of  alacrity 
proportioned  to  his  avowed  love  of  that  liquor,  under- 
took to  criticife  the  book,  and  refute  the  arguments 
of  the  author. 

To  render  this  controverfy  intelligible,  it  is  neceflary 
I  fhould  (tate  the  grounds  on  which  it  proceeded,— Mr. 
Jonas  Hanway  had,  in  the  year  1755,  undertaken  and 

*  The  writers  in  this  poblication  were,  Chriilopher  Smart, 
Richard  Rolt,  Mr,  Garrick,  and  Dr.  ?trcy,  now  bifhop  of  Dro- 
more.  Their  papers  are  figned  with  the  initials  of  their  furnames  ; 
,  Johnfon's  have  this  mark  *  *• 

performed 
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perfimtitd  a  jtmrncy  from  Ponfmbiith  to  Kingfton 
upon  Thames,  through  Southampton,  Wiltlhire,  &c. 
which,  though  completed  in  the  fpace  of  eight  days, 
and  attended  with  po  extraordinary  circumftances,  was, 
re  Items,  in  his  judgment.  Worthy  of  bemg  recorded, 
and,  by  mtans  of  the  prefs,  rranfmrtted  to  pofterity ; 
and  accordingly  he  gave  a  relation  of  it  to  the 
public,  ih  tw6  oftavo  volumes.  It  may  be  heedlels 
to  l}ty,  that  this  work  abounds  with  mifcellaneou^ 
thoughts,  moral  and  religious,  and  alfo  political  refiec*-^ 
tibns ;  for  of  which  of  all  his  numerous  produftions 
cannot  the  fame  be  faid  ?    Connefted  with  it  is  '  An 

*  Eflay  on  Tea,  confidered  as  pernicious  to  health, 

*  obftruAing  induftry,  and  impoverilhing  the  nation, 

*  with  an  account  of  its  growth,  and  great  confump- 

^  tion  in  thefc  kingdoms  *.' 

As 

*  Mr.  Hanway  fecms  not  veiy  accurate  in  his  flatfc  of  the  tinfa 
when  tea  was  firft  brought  into  En^and.  He  fays,  that  lord 
Arlington  and  lord  OfTory  introduced  it  in  1666,  and  that  it 
Was  then  admired  as  a  new  thing.  Waller  has  a  poem  addreffed 
to  the  queen,  Maria  d'Efte,  wife  of  Ja.  11.  in  1683,  '  On  tea 
*  commended  by  her  majeily,'  whereby  it  feems,  that  even  theiL. 
it  was  a  new  thing. 

It  is  a  queftion  of  fome  curiofity,  and  worthy  inveiligation,  what 
were  the  viands  of  a  morning  meal  with  people  of  condition,  for 
which  tea  with  its  concomitants  is  now  the^fubftitute ;  and  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  revive  it  by  the  following  extract  €rom  the  Northum- 
berland hottftiold  book,  in  which  is  contained  the  regulations  and 
cftablifhment  of  the  houihold  of  Henry  Algernon  Percy,  the  fifth 
earl  of  Northumberland,  at  his  cafUes  of  WreUll  and  Leckinficld 
JnYorkfhire^  begun  anno  domini  1512. 

*  Braikfaftis  for  plbsch  days. 
<  Br^&iUs  for  my  Lorde  and  my  tody* 

t'orftf  a  loof  of  brede  m  trenchors»  2  manchetts^   i  quart 

of 
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As  I  do  not  mean  to  follow  this  author  in  the 
<5Durfe  of  an  argument  conduced  in  no  method,  in- 
terrupted by  a  redundancy  of  foreign  matter,  and 
which  violates  every  rule  in  logic,  I  Ihall  content 
myfelf  with  remarking^  that  though  every  one  of  his 
three  affertions  may  be  true,  he  has  fucceeded  in  the 
proof  of  no  one  of  them.  That  tea  is  a  luxury,  and 
not  a  fit  aliment  for  the  poor>  is  implied  in  a  farcafm 
of  Swift  to  this  purpofe,  that  the  world  muft  be  en- 
compaffed,  that  is  to  fay,  by  a  voyage  to  the  Eaft 
Indies  for  tea,  and  another  to  the  Weft  for  fugaf^ 

*  of  here,  a  quart  ofwine^  half  a  chyne  of  mutton,  or  ells  SLctiynt 

*  of  bcif  boiled. 

'  BrsdkfaHis   for  the  Nurcy^  for  my  Lady  Margaret^ 

'  and  Mr.  Yngram  Percy. 
'  Item,  a  manchet>  i  quarte  of  bere,   and  3  muton  bonyt 
«  boiled. 

*  Brsdkfaftis  for  my  Ladys  Gentylwomen. 

'  Item,  a  loif  of  honihold  breid,  a  pottell  of  beire,  and  3  muton 
'  bonys  boyled^  or  ells  a  pece  of  beif  boiled. 

*  Lent* 
•  Brail^faile  for  my  Lorde  and  my  LaJy. 

«  Furft>  a  loif  of  brede  in  trenchers,  2  manchets,  a  quart  of 
«  bere,  a  quart  of  wyne,  2  pecys  of  fahfifch,  6  baconn'd  herrymg, 
'  4  white  herring  or  a  dyfche  of  fproits. 

•  Braikfafle  for  the  Nurcy,  for  my  Lady  Margaret, 
'  and  Maifter  Ingeram  Percy, 
«  Item,  a  manchet,  a  quarte  of  bere,  a  dyfch  of  butteri  a  pece 
'  of  faltfifch,  a  difch  of  iproits,  or  3  white  berrying. 

'  BraikfaH;e  for  my  Ladis  Gentyllwomen« 

•  Item,  aloof  of  brede,  a  pottell  of  bere,  apcceof  fakiifche,  or 

*  jwhiteherryn^.* 

A  a  before 
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before  a  waflierwoman  can  fit  down  to  breakfafb 
That  it  is  pernicious  to  health  is  dilputed  by  phy- 
ficians :  Quincy  commends  it,  as  an  elegant  aAd 
wholefome  beverage  j  Cheyne  condemns  it,  as  preju- 
dicial to  the  nervous  fjrftem.  Bifiiop  Burnet,  for  many 
years,  drank  fixteen  large  cups  of  it  every  morning, 
and  never  complained  that  it  did  him  the  leaft  injury* 
The  two  laft  objeftions,  that  tea  is  an  obftruftion  to 
induftry,  and  that  it  impoverilbes  the  nation,  are  poli- 
tical queftions  which  I  am  not  able  to  decide  upon. 

Epidtetus  ibmewhere  adviies  us  to  confider  the 
gratification  of  the  calls  of  hunger  and  thirft,  as  a£ts 
of  neceflity  -,  to  be  performed  as  it  were  by  the  bye, 
but  by  no  means  to  be  eftimated  among  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life ;  and  by  a  precept  no  lefs  than  divine,  we 
are  exhorted  to  take  no  thought  what  we  ihall  eat  or 
what  we  (hall  drink.  Johnfon  looked  upon  the  former 
as  a  very  ferious  bufincfs,  and  enjoyed  the  pleafures 
of  a  fplendid  table  equally  with  moft  men.  It  was, 
at  no  time  of  his  life,  pleafing  to  fee  him  at  a  meal ; 
the  greedinefs  with  which  he  ate,  his  total  inattention 
to  thofe  among  whom  he  was  feated,  and  his  profound 
filence  in  the  hour  of  rcfeftion,  were  circumftances 
that  at  the  inftant  degraded  him,  and  (hewed  him  to 
be  more  a  fenfualift  than  a  philofopher.  Moreover> 
he  was  a  lover  of  tea  to  an  excefs  hardly  credible  j 
whenever  it  appeared,  he  was  almoft  raving,  and  by 
his  impatience  to  be  fcrved,  his  ince(rant  calls  for 
thofe  ingredients  which  make  that  liquor  palatable, 
and  the  hafte  with  which  he  fwallowed  it  down,  he 
feldom  failed  to  make  that  a  fatigue  to  every  one  eHe, 
which  was  intended  as  a  general  refrefliment.     Such 

figna 
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figns  of  efFeminacy  as  thcfe^  fuited  but  ill  with  the 
appearance  of  a  man,  who,  for  his  bodily  ftrcngth  and 
ftaturc>  has  been  compared  to  Polyphemus. 

This  foible  in  Johnfon's  charafter  being  known, 
it  will  excite  no  wonder  in  the  reader  to  be  told, 
that  he  readily  embraced  the  opportunity  of  defend- 
ing his  own  praAice,  by  an  examen  of  Hanway's 
book.  Accordingly,  he  began  his  remarks  on  it  in 
the  Literary  Magazine,  Number  VII*,  but  receiving 
from  this  author  an  injunftion  to  forbear  proceeding 
in  his  cenfure  till  a  fecond  edition  fhould  appear, 
he  fubmitted,  though  it  was  a  prohibition  that 
could  neither  be  reafbnably  impofed,  nor  by  any 
means  inforced;  yet,  fuch  was  its  effeft,  that  Mr. 
Hanway's  journal  was  not  remarked  on,  till  he  had 
been  allowed  every  advantage  that  could  protedt  it 
from  ceniure. 

Such  candour  on  the  part  of  him,  on  whofe  opinion 
perhaps  many  were  waiting  to  form  theirs,  might  have 
relieved  the  author  from  any  dread  of  unfair  treat- 
ment; but  Johnfon^  who  paid  all  proper  deference  to 
good  intentions,  did  not  think  this  tacit  indication  of 
the  temper  in  which  he  fat  down  to  review  Mr.  Han- 
way's journal,  fufficient :  he,  therefore,  in  refuming 
the  difpute,  promifes  him,  that  he  Ihall  find  no  ma- 
lignity of  cenfure,  and  draws  a  very  handfome  infer- 
ence from  the  contents  of  his  thirty-two  letters,  that 
he  is  a  man  whofe  failings  may  well  be  pardoned  for 
his  virtues. 

The  criticifm  on  this  fecond  edition  appeared  in 
the  Literary  Magazine,  Number  XIII  f,  and  extends 

•  From  I5di  Oft.  to  15th  Nov.  1756. 
t  From  ijih  April  to  15th  May, -x;57. 

Aa2  ghiefly 
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chiefly  to  Mr.  Hanway's  arguments  againft  tea  and 
gin  :  fubjefts  which  feem  to  have  inlpircd  him  with 
fuch  enthufiaftic  eloquence  as  difdained  all  the  rule» 
of  logic,  and  dictated  obfervations  and  conclulions, 
fo  incoherent  and  incongruous,  as  would  have  ftimu- 
lated  even  thofe,  who,  in  the  main,  thought  with 
him,  to  an  endeavour  at  correfting  his  judgment. 

But,  in  Johnfon,  when  writing  on  the  qualides  of 
tea,  he  met  with  an  opponent  on  principle  j  for  its  / 
antagonift's  hatred,  however  radical  or  zealous,  could 
not  exceed  the  love  its  champion  bore  it :  be  defcribes 
himfelf  as  *  a  hardened  and  fliamclefs   tea-drinker, 

*  who  has,  for  many  years,  diluted  his  meals  with 

*  only  the  infufion  c^  this  fafcinating  plant ;  whofe 

*  ketdc  has  fcarcely  time  to  cool  j   who,  with  tea 

f  amufcs  the  evening,    with   tea  folaces   the  mid-   . 

*  nights,  and  with  tea  welcomes  the  nwrning/ 
That   Mr.  Hanway  was   right  in  aflerting;  that 

the  practice  of  drinking  tea  is  produftive  of  harm 
among  the  lower  clafles  of  people,  muft  certainly 
be  admitted ;  and  that  Johnfon  was  right  in  denying 
that  it  has  all  the  poifonous  qualities  the  Journ^ 
attributes  to  it,  experience  fliews.  From  what  has 
been  faid  on  both  fides,  little  can  be  inferred,  but 
that  to  fome  it  is  noxious,  and  to  others  neutral ; 
that  thofe  do  wrong  who  perfift  in  ihc  ufe  of  k  when 
they  find  it  injurious  to  their  liealth,  and  that  liich  as 
.cannot  afford  the  neceflaries  of  life,  ought  not  to  in- 
dulge in  its  luxuries. 

At  Johnfon*s  candid  cxamen,  which  ihouH  not 
have  offended  Mr.  Hanway,  as,  by  fubmitting  his 
work  to  public  infpeftion,  he  recognized  the  right  of 
pul)lfc  criticifrx^,  the  latter  was  extremely  irritated,  and 

very 
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very  unadyifedly  drew  his  reviewer  forth  to  a  fecond 
exertion  of  his  argumentative  powers,  printed  in  the 
fame  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  253,  under  the  title  of  *  A 

*  reply  to  a  paper  in  the  Gazetteer  of  May  26,  1757/ 
in  which,  with  fceming  contrition  and  mock  penitence 
he  requefts  to  know  how  he  has  offended,  and  depre- 
cates the  wrath  he  had  excited* ^  There  are  only 

*  three  fubjefts,'  fays  he,  '  upon  which  my  unlucky 

*  pen  has  happened  to  venture.     Tea,  the  author  of 

*  the  Journal,  and  the  Foundling  hofpjtal/ 

*  Of  the  author,  I  unfortunately  faid,  that  his  in- , 

*  junction  was  too  magiftcriaL     This  I  faid,  before  I 

*  knew  he  was  a  governor  of  the  foundlings ;  but  he 

*  feems  inclined  to  punifh  this  failure  of  relpedl,  a& 

*  the  czar  of  Mufcovy  made  war  upon  Sweden,  be- 
'  caufe  he  was  not  treated  with  fufficient  honours  when 

*  he  pafled  through  the  country  in  difguife.     Yet  was 

*  not  this  irreverence  without  extenuation.  Something 

*  was  faid  of  the  merit  o{ meaning  welly  and  the  journa- 
'  lift  was  declared  to  be  a  man  whoje  failings  might-well 
^  be  pardoned  for  his  virtues.    This  is  the  higheft  praife 

*  which  human  gratitude  can  confer  upon  human 

*  merit,  praife  that  would  have  more  than  fatisfied 

*  ^itus  or  Augujiusy  but  which  I  muft  own  to  be  ina- 

*  dequate  and  penurious,  when  offered  to  the  member 
^  of  an  important  corporatios.' 

His  juftificationof  what  he  faid  of  the  author, -he 

concludes  thus : '  As  the  journalift,  though  en- 

'  thufiaftically  zealous  for  his  country,  has,  with  regard 
^  to  fmaller  things,  the  placid  happinefs  of  philofo- 

*  phical  indifference,  I  can  give  him  no  difturbancc 
^  by  advifing  him  to  n  flr.iiri  -  ven  the  love  of  his 
^  country  within  due  li.i  ::•.,  kil  it  fl^ould  fometimes 

S"  XI  ^  fwell 
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'  fwell  too  high,  fill  the  whole  capacity  of  his  foul, 

*  and  leave  lefs  room  for  the  love  of  truth/ 
Unluckily  for  Mr,  Hanway  it  happened,  that  while 

he  was  labouring  for  the  general  good,  by  reprobating 
the  praftice  of  drinking  tea,  an  inftitution  from  which 
he  derived  much  of  his  importance,  was  fuffering 
from  want  of  care,  Johnfon,  in  a  vifit  to  the 
Foundling  hofpital,  obfcrved,  that  the  objefts  of  the 
charity,  however  well  provided  for  in  other  relpefts, 
were,  in  the  eflential  point  of  religious  knowledge, 
lamentably  deficient.  To  him,  who  confidered  wifely 
that  there  was  no  evil  from  which  the  governors  of 
the  Foundling  hofpital  could  rcfcue  deferted  infants, 
fo  much  to  be  dreaded  as  ignorance  of  this  kind,, 
the  anfwexs  given  to  his  enquiries  touching  their  im- 
provement were  very  unfatisfaftory.  Without  knowing 
that  Mn  Hanway  was  concerned  in  the  charge,  he,  in 
his  former  letter  had  ftated  this  fadb,  and  followed  it  by 
faying,  that  *  to  breed  up  children  in  this  manner,  is 
^  to  refcue  them  fcom  an  early  grave,  that  tbey  may 

*  find  employment  for  the  gibbet,  from  dying  in  in- 

*  nocence,  that  they  may  perifli  by  their  crimes/ 
The  laudable  motive  which  induced  Johnfon  to  point 

out  this  negleft,  and  the  juftice  of  his  remark,  did 
not  ftiield  him  from  unmerited  refentment.  He  was 
called  on  to  fiipport  what  he  had  advanced :  his  afler- 
tion  was  branded  with  the  epithet  o{  incredible^  but 
his  obfervation  had  produced  its  effeft  :  he  had  found 
means  to  have  it  reprefented  to  one  of  the  higheft 
names  of  the  fociety,  and  a  catechift  was  foon  after 
appointed. 

On  a  review  of  the  eloquence  he  had  been  forced 
to  encounter,  he  fays  of  his  adverfary,— — '  His  argu- 

^  mentation. 
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mentation^  being  fomcwhat  cnthufiaftical,  I  cannot 
fully  comprehend,  but  it  fccms  to  ftand  tiius.  My 
infinuations  are  foolilh  or  malicious,  (ince  I  know 
not  one  of  the  governors  of  the  hofpital ;  for  he 
that  knows  not  the  governors  of  the  hofpital  muft 
be  very  foolifh  or  malicious. 

*  He  has,  however,  fo  much  kindnefs  for  me,  that 
he  advifes  me  to  confult  my  own  fafety  when  I  talk 
of  corporations.  I  know  not  what  the  moft  impor- 
tant corporation  could  do,  becoming  manhood, 
by  which  my  fafety  is  endangered.  My  repu^tion 
is  fafe,  for  I  can  prove  the  faft  j  my  quiet  is  fafe, 
for  I  meant  well  j  and  for  any  other  fafety,  I  am  not 
ufed  to  be  very  folicitous.  ^ 

*  I  am  always  forry  when  I  fee  any  being  labouring 
in  vain  ;  and,  in  return  for  the  journalift's  attention 
to  my  fafety,  I  will  confefs  fome  compaflion  for  his 
tymultuous  refentment;  fince  all  his  inveftivcs  fume 
into  the  air,  with  fo  little  effeft  upon  me,  that  I  ftill 
cfteem  him  as  one  that  has  the  merit  of  meaning  well, 
and  ftill  believe  him  to  be  a  man  'whoje  failings  may 
be jujily  pardoned  for  bis  virtues.^ 

Whoever  perufes  this  controverfy,  will  be  forced  to 
confefs  that^  on  the  part  of  Johnfon,  it  is  conduced; 
not  only  with  candour,  but  with  great  good  humour, 
a  circumftance  to  be  remarked  in  all  'his  polemical 
writings,  and  to  be  wondered  at,  feeing  that  in  oral 
difputation  his  behaviour  was  fo  different,  as  to  ex- 
pofe  him  to  the  fevereft  cenfures.  His  exertions 
ggainft  his  adverfary  were  play,  not  hoftility ; 
*  Sporting  the  lion  ramp*d,  and  in  his  paw 
^  Pandled  the  kid.' 

Paxadife  Loft,  book  iv.  line  343, 
A^4  £| 
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By  the  virtues  of  Mr.  Hanway,  which  Johaibn  is 
fo  ready  to  acknowledge^  we  art  to  underftai)d>  that 
aftive  and  unwearied  benevolence,  which,  for  a  ferics 
of  years^  he  has  been  exerciling  for  the  benefit  of 
fociety,  and  by  his  failings,  or  rather  failing,  for  I 
know  of  but  one  he  has,  a  propenfity  to  writing  and 
publifliing  books,  which,  for  the  tritenefs  and  inanity 
of  the  fentiments  contained  in  them,  no  one  can  read* 

About  the  year  1756,  time  had  produced  a  change 
in  the  fituation  of  many  of  Johnfon's  friends,  who 
were  ufcd  to  meet  him  in  Ivy  lane.  Death  had  ta* 
ken  from  us  M^Ghie;  Barker  went  to  fettle  as  a 
praftifing  phyfician  at  Trowbridge ;  Dyer  went 
abroad  i  Hawkefworfh  was  bulled  in  forming  new 
connections;  and  I  had  lately  made  one  that  re^ 
moved  from  me  all  temptations  to  pais  my  even- 
ings from  home.  The  confcqucnce  was,  that  our 
fympofium  at  the  King's  hea^  broke  up,  and  he  who 
had  firft  formed  us  into  a  fociety  was  left  with  fewer 
^ound  him  than  were  able  to  fbpport  it. 

All  this  while,  the  bookfellers,  who  by  his  own 
confeflion  were  his  beft  friends,  had  their  eyes  upon 
Johnfon,  and  reflefted  with  fome  concern  on  what 
fcemed  to  them  a  mifapplication  of  his  talents. 
The  furniftiing  magazines,  reviews,  and  even  news- 
papers, with  literary  intelligence,  and  the  authors  of 
books,  who  could  not  write  them  for  themfelycs,  with 
(dedications  and  prefaces,  they  looked  on  as  employ- 
ments beneath  him,  who  had  attained  to  fuch  emi- 
nence as  a  writer ;  they,  therefore,  in  the  year 
1756,  jfound  out  for  him  fuch  a  one  as  feemed  to 
afford  a  profped  both  of  amufcment  and  profit :  thi$ 
|vas   an  edition   of  Shalie(peare*a  dramatic  worksj^ 

which^ 
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which,  by  a  concurrence  of  circumftances,  was  now 
become  neceflUry,  to  anfwer  the  increafing  demand  of 
the  public  for  the  writings  of  that  author* 

Mr.  Garrick,  who,  as  every  one  knows,  was  in  all 
that  rdatcd  to  Shak.-fpeare  an  enthufiaft,  had,  by  the 
flxidy  of  his  principal  chara6bers,  and  his  own  cxqui- 
fite  a<^ion,  fo  recommended  Shakefpeare  to  the  town, 
that  the  admiration  of  him  became  general  even  to 
afie£bation  j  many  profcffing  to  be  delighted  with  the 
performance  and  perufal  of  his  plays,  who,  front 
their  want  of  literature,  and  their  ignorance  of  the 
phrafcology  of  the  age  in  which-  they  were  written, 
could  not  be  fuppofed  capajble  of  conftruing  them. 
Others  there  were,  in  whom  a  literary  curiofity  had 
been  excited,  by  the  publication  of  fuch  editions  of  this 
author  as  tended  to  fettle  his  text,  and  by  a  defcription 
of  ancient  manners  and  cuftoms  of  living,  to  render 
him  intelligible.  The  firft  eflay  of  this  kind,  worth 
noting,  was  the  edition  of  Theobald,  the  defefts  where- 
of, in  the  (ingle  opinion  of  Warburton,  were  fo  many 
and  great,  as  to  render  that  neceifary  which  bears  his 
pame. 

The  two  claffes  of  readers,  here  difcriminated, 
amounted  to  fuch  a  number  as  encouraged  the 
bookfelkrs  to  an  edition  on  the  plan  of  the  two 
former,  and  Johnfon  was  the  perfon,  whom,  of  all 
others,  they  thought  the  fitted  to  undertake  k :  the 
terms  fettled  between  them  were,  that  Johnfon  fhould 
ycceive  for  hi>  own  ufe  the  profits  arifing  from  a 
fubfcription  to  the  firft.  imprcffion,  and  that  the 
copy-right  fhould  remain  with  the  then  poffeflbrs, 
T^  firft  s^otific^tion  of  this  defign  was,  a  propofal 

drawa 
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drawn  up  by  Johnfon,  fetting  forth  the  incorrcft- 
nefs  of  the  early  editions^  the  original  obfcurity  and 
fobfcquent  corruptions  of  the  text,  the  neccflity  of 
notes,  and  the  failures  of  former  editors. 

A  ftranger  to  Johnfon's  charafter  and  tempei*  would 
have  thought,  that  the  ftudy  of  an  author,  whofe  (kill 
ip  the  fcience  of  human  life  was  fo  deep,  and  whofe 
perfections  were  fo  many  and  various  as  to  be  above 
the  reach  of  all  praife,  muft  have  been  the  moft  pleafing 
cmplo)mnent  that  his  imagination  could  fuggeft,  but 
it  was  not  fo :  in  a  vifit  that  he  one  morning  made  to 
me,  I  congratulated  him  on  his  being  now  engaged 
in  a  work  that  fuited  his  genius,  and  tHat,  requiring 
none  of  that  fevere  application  which  his  diftionary 
had  condemned  him  to,  I  doubted  not  would  be  exe^ 
cuted  con  amore, His  anfwer  was,  *  I  look  upon 

*  this  as  I  did  ijpon  the  diftionary :  it  is  all  work,  and 

*  my  inducement  to  it  is  not  love  or  defire  of  fame, 

*  but  the  want  of  money,  which  is  the  only  motive 

*  to  writing  that  I  know  of/— —And  the  event  was 
evidence  to  me,  that  in  this  fpeech  he  declared  his 
genuine  fentiments ;  for  neither  in  the  firft  place  did 
he  fet  himfelf  to  cblleft  early  editions  of  his  author, 
old  plays,  tranflations  of  hiftories,  and  of  the  clalHcs, 
and  other  materials  neceffary  for  his  purpofe,  nor 
could  he  be  prevailed  on  to  enter  into  that  courfe  of 
reading,  without  which  it  feemed  impofiible  to  come 
at  the  fenfe  of  his  author.  It  was  provoking  to  all 
his  friends  to  fee  him  wafte  his  days,  his  weeks,  and 
his  months  fo  long,  that  they  feared  a  mental  lethargy 
had  feized  him,  out  of  which  he  would  never  recover. 
In  this,  however,  they  were  happily  deceived,  for,  after 

two 
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two  years  inaftivity,  they  find  him  roufcd  to  afbioni 
and  engaged— not  in  the  profecution  of  the  work,  for 
the  completion  whereof  he  ftood  doubly  bounds  but 
in  a  new  one,  the  furnifhing  a  feries  of  periodical 
effays,  intidcd,  and  it  may  be  thought  not  improperly, 
*The  Idler/  as  his  motive  to  the  employment  was 
averfion  to  a  labour  he  had  undertaken,  though  in 
the  execution,  it  muft  be  owned,  it  merited  a  better 
name. 

"  As  Johnfon  was  diverted  from  his  work  of  Shake- 
Ipeare,  fo  am  I  from  my  purpofe  of  tracing  the 
progrefs  of  it,  being  to  relate  the  occurrences  of  nine 
years  of  his  life  before  I  can  congratulate  the  reader 
on  its  appearance. 

The  engagement  for  the  Idler  was  with  Newbery 
the  bookfeller,  a  man  of  a  projefting  head,  a  good 
underftanfling,  and  great  integrity]  and  who,  by  a 
fortunate  connexion  with  Dr.  James  the  phyfician, 
and  the  honeft  exertions  of  his  own  induflxy,  be- 
came the  founder  of  a  family.  Taking  advantage 
of  that  rage  for  intelligence,  which  the  fucceffes  of 
the  war  had  excited,  in  even  the  loweft  order  of  the 
people,  he  planned  a  weekly  paper,  which  he  called 
'  The  Univerfal  Chronicle,'  and,  as  the  fize  of  it  ren- 
dered it  fufceptible  of  more  matter  than  the  occur- 
rences, during  the  intervals  of  its  publication,  would 
fupplvj  it  was  part  of  his  fcheme,  that  it  ihould  con- 
tain an  eflay.  or  ihort  difcourfe  on  fuch  fubjeAs  of 
morality,  or  of  wit  and  humour,  as,  in  former  inftances, 
had  been  found  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  public. 
A  Ihare  in  the  profits  of  this  paper  was  Johnfon's  in- 
ducement to  the  furnifhing  fuch  a  difcourfe,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, it  appeared,  on  Saturday  the  fifteenth  day 

of 
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t£  April  I75S>  and  continued  to  be  publifh.ed  on  the 
lanrje  day  in  every  week  for  near  two  years  thence  fol- 
lowing. 

The  profits  accruing  from  the  fale  of  this  paper,  and 
the  fubfcriptions  which,  from  the  year  1756,  he  was 
receiving  for  the  edition  of  Shakefpeare  by  him  pro- 
pofed,  were  the  only  known  means  of  his  fubfiftencc 
ior  a  period  of  near  four  years,  and  we  nwy  fuppofc 
them  hardly  adequate  to  his  wants,  for,  upon  finding 
the  balance  of  the  account  for  the  diftionary  againft 
him,  he  quitted  his  houfe  in  Gough  fquare,  and 
took  chambers  in  Gray*s  inn  j  and  Mrs.  Williams, 
upon  this  removal,  fixed  herfelf  in  lodgings  at  a 
boarding-fchool  in  th^  neighbourhood  of  their  for- 
mer dwelling. 

About  this  time  he  had,  from  a  friend  who  highly 
efbeenied  him*,  the  offer  of  a  living,  of  which  he  might 
have  rendered  himfclf  capable  by  entering  into  holy 
CMrders  :  it  was  a  reftory,  in  a  pleafant  country,  and 
erf"  fuch  a  yearly  value  as  might  have  tempted  one  in 
better  circumftances  than  himfclf  to  accept  it ;  but 
he  had  fcruples  about  the  duties  of  the  minifterial 
fluuStion,  that  he  could  not,  after  deliberation,  over- 
come*    *  I  have  not,'  faid  he,  '  the  requifites  for  the 

♦  oflke,  and  I  cannot,  in  my  confcicnce,  fhear  that 

♦  flock  which  I  am  unable  to  feed/ — Upon  converting 
with  him  on  that  inability  which  was  Ris  realbn  for 
declining  the  offer,  it  was  found  to  bi^  fufpicion  of 
his  patience  to'undergo  the  fatigue  of  C^techifing  and 
ipflxufting  a  great  number  of  poor  igKr*5rant  perfons^ 

•  Mr.  Langton,  of  Langton  in  Lincolnfhire^  the  father  of  hi$ 
much-beloved  friend  Bennet  Langton,  Efq;  mentioned  in  the  codi- 
cil to  hi9  willj  and  hvfhand  of  the  cpuiitefs  dowager  of  Rothes. 

vhq. 
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^lio>  in  religbus  inattcrs,  had,  perhaps,  every  thing 

to  learn. 

Thus  fcrupuloufly  did  he  think  of  the  nature  of  the 

minittcrial  office,  and  thus  did  he  teftify  the  finccrity 

of  thofc  cenfures,  which  he  would  fometimes  pafs  on 

the  condudk  of  the  generality  of  the  cfergy  of  his 

time ;  for  though,  as  a  body  of  men,  he  held  them 

in  great  veneration,  and  was  ^ver  ready  to  defend 

them  agiunft  the  encroachments  of  fomc,  and  the  re* 

proachcs  of  others  of  the  ignorant  laity,  he  exaftei 

from  all  who  had  the  cure  of  fouls  a  punftilious  dif- 

charge  of  their  duty,   and  held  in  utt^r  deteftation 

thofe  who,  renouncing  their  garb  jnd  clerical  cha-^ 

rafter,  afFcfted  to  appear  nncn  of  the  world. 

He  thou^t  of  Dr.  Clarke,  whofe  fermons  he  valued 
above  all  other,  that  he  complied  too  frequently  wrth 
invitations  to  dine  with  perfons  of  high  rank,  his  pa- 
rifluoners,  and  fpent  fioo  mudi  of  his  time  in  cere- 
monious vifits :  differing  in  this  relpeft  fpom  his  con- 
temporary Smalridge,  the  elegant  Favonius  of  the 
Tatkr,  who,  in  the  height  of  his  reputation  as  a 
preacher,  was  ever  ready  to  vifit  a  fick  perfon  in  the 
moft  obfcure  alley  of  Weftminfter. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1759,  ™^  while  the 
Idler  continued  «o  be  publifhed,  an  event  happened, 
for  which  it  might  be  imagined  he  was  well  prepared, 
the  death  of  his  mother,  who  had  then  attained  the 
age  of  ninety;  but  he,  whofe  mind  had  acquired 'no 
firmnefs  by  the  contemplation  of  mortality,  was  as 
little  able  to  fuftain  the  fhock  as  he  would  have 
been  had  this  lofs  befallen  him  in  his  nonage.  It  is 
conjeftured  that,  for  many  years  before  her  deceafe, 
(he  derived  almoft  the  whole  of  her  fupport  from  this 

her 
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her  dutiful  fon,  whofc  filial  piety  was  ever  one  erf 
the  moft  diftinguifhable  features  in  his  charafter*. 
Report  fays,  but  rather  vaguely,  that,  to  fupply 
her  neceflities  in  her  laft  illnefs,  he  wrote  and  made 
money  of  his  *  RafTelas,'  a  tale  of  his  invention, 
numbered  among  the  beft  of  his  writings,  and  pub- 
liihed  in  the  fpring  of  I759>  a  crifis  that  gives  credit 
to  fuch  a  fuppoGtion.  No.  41  of  the  Idler,  though 
it  pretends  to  be  a  letter  to  the  author,  was  written  by 
Johnfon  himfelf,  on  occafion  of  his  mother's  death, 
and  may  be  fuppofed  to  defcribe,  as  truly  as  patheti- 
cally, his  fentiments  on  the  feparation  of  friends  and 
relations.  The  fad,  refpefting  the  writing  and 
publiihing  the  flory  of  Rafielas  is,  that  finding  the 
Eaftern  Tajes  written  by  himfelf  in  the  Rambler,  and 
by  Hawkefworth  in  the  Adventurer,  had  been  well 
received,  he  had  been  for  fome  time  meditating  a 
fiftitious  hiftory,  of  a  greater  extent  than  any  that 
had  appeared  in  either  erf"  thofe  papers,  which  might 
ferve  as  a  vehicle  to  convey  to  the  world  his  fenti- 
ments of  human  life  and  the  difpenfations  of  Provi- 
dence, and  having  digefted  his  thoughts  on  the  fub- 
jeft,  he  obeyed  the  fpur  of  that  neccflity  which  now 
prelTed  him,  and  fat  down  to  compofe  the  tale  above- 
mentioned,  laying  the  fcene  of  it  in  a  country  that  he 
had  before  occafion  to  contemplate,  in  his  tranflation 
of  Padre  Lobo's  voyage. 

As  it  was  written  to  raife  money,  he  did  not  long 
delay  difpofingof  it;  he  gave  it,  as  I  have  been  told, 
to  Mr.  Baretti,  to  fell  to  that  bookfeller  who  would 

•  I  find  in  his  diary  a  note  of  the  payment  to  Mr.  Allen  the 
printer,  of  fix  guineas^  which  he  had  borrowed  of  him,  and  fent 
U>  his  dying  mother. 

give 
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give  moft  for  it,  but  the  fum  he  got  for  it  is  va- 
rioufly  reported.  As  none  of  his  f  ompofitions  have 
been  more  applauded  than  this,  an  exameh  of  it  in 
this  place  may  not  be  improper,  and  the  following 
may  ferve  till  a  better  ftxall  appear, 

Confidered  as  a  fpecimen  of  our  language,  it  is 
fcarcely  to  be  paralleled :  it  is  written  in  a  ftyle 
refined  to  a  degree  of  immaculate  purity,  and  dif- 
plays  the  whole  force  of  turgid  eloquence. 

But  it  was  compofed  at  a  time  when  no  fpring  like 
that  in  the  mind  of  Raflelas  urged  his  narrator ;  when 
the  heavy  hand  of  affliftion  almofl:  bore  him  down, 
and  the  dread  of  future  want  haunted  him.  That  he 
ihould  have  produced  a  tale  fraught  with  lively  ima- 
gery, or  that  he  fhould  have  painted  human  life  in 
gay  colours,  could  not  have  been  expeflred :  he  pour- 
ed out  his  forrow  in  gloomy  refleftion,  and  being 
deftitute  of  comfort  himlelf,  dcfcribed  the  world  as 
nearly  without  it. 

In  a  work  of  fuch  latitude  as  this,  where  nothing 
could  be  impertinent,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  divulg- 
ing his  opinion  on  any  point  that  he  had  thought  on  : 
he  has  therefore  formed  many  converfations  on  topics 
that  are  known  to  have  been  fubjefts  of  his  medita- 
tion, and  has  atoned  for  the  paucity  of  his  incidents 
by  fuch  difcuffions  as  are  feldom  attempted  by  the 
fabricators  of  romantic  fiftion. 

Admitting  that  Johnfon  fpcaks  in  the  perfon  of  the 
viftor-dilputant,  we  may,  while  he  is  unveiling  the 
hearts  of  others,  gain  fome  knowledge  of  his  own.  He 
has  in  this  Abyflinian  tale  given  us  what  he  calls  a 
diifertation^  on  poetry,  and  in  it  that  which  appears  to 

me 
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me  a  recipe  for  making  a  poet,  from  which  may  bein- 
ferred  what  he  thought  the  neceflary  ingredients^  and 
a  reference  to  the  paflage  will  tend  to  corroborat2c  an 
obfervation  of  Mr-  Garrick's,  that  Johnfon's  poetical 
faculty  was  mechanical,  and  that  what  he  wrote  came 
not  from  his  heart  but  from  his  head.  Imlac,  the  guide 
of  the  prince,  relates  to  him  the  events  of  his  life, 
which  are — That  his  father  was  a  wealthy  merchantj 
but  a  man  of  uncultivated  intellefts>  who  left  the 
choice  of  a  profeffion,  with  very  little  biafs,  to  his 
fon*  The  young  man  was  difgulbed  with  trade^  and 
inclined  to  general  learning ;  but  finding,  as  he  fays, 
that  poetry  was  confidcred  as  the  highcft  learning, 
and  regarded  with  veneration,  he  determined  to  be- 
come a  poet.  Ambition  has  feldom  cfFeftcd  fo  ftu- 
pendous  a  wodk  as  that  of  implanting  poetic  genius  $ 
but  Imlac  was  refolved,  and,  if  we  may  truft  the  ac- 
count, of  his  (liccefs,  his  defign  was  not  abfurd :  his 
induftry  was  very  commendable :  he  red  all  the  poets 
of  Arabia  and  Perfia,  and  was  able  to  repeat  by  me- 
mory the  volumes  that  are  fufpended  in  the  mofque 
of  Mecca :  he  then  ranged  mountains  and  defarts 
for  images  and  refemblances,  and  piftured  on  his 
mind  every  tree  of  the  foreft  and  fk)wer  of  the  val- 
ley :  an  ample  coUeftion  drawn  from  rocks,  palaces, 
rivulets,  clouds,  &c.  flored  his  mind,  and  with  the 
help  of  ethics,  languages,  and  fciences,  the  rcfolute 
Imlac,  who,  till  the  age  of  twenty,  had  lived  in  igno- 
rance, was  by  dint  of  mere  induftry  transformed-  into 
a  diftinguiihed  poet* 

In  the  courfe  of  Imlac's  narrative,  Johnfon  ani- 
madverts on  the  fxippofcd  efficacy  of  pilgrimages  ^ 

his 
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his  argument  decides  nothing,  but  is  conceived' in 
fuch  language,  that  none,  how  well  acquainted  foever 
with  the  book,  will  blame  the  infertion  of  it  here. 
•  *  Pilgrimages,  like  many  other  adts  of  piety,  may 
be  reafonable  or  fuperftitious,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which    they  are   performed.      Long 
journeys  in  fearch  of  truth  are  not  commanded. 
Truth,  fuch  as  is  neceflary  to  the  regulation  of 
life,  is  always  found  where  it  is  honeftly  fought^ 
Change  of  place  is  no  natural  caufe  of  the  increafe 
of  piety,  for  it  inevitably  produces  diflipation  of 
-mind.     Yet,  fince  men  go  every  day  to  view  die 
fields  where  great  aftions  have' been  performed,  and 
return  with  flronger  impreffions  of  the  event,  curio- 
fity  of  the  fame  kind  may  naturally  dilpofe  us  to  view 
that  country  whence  our  religion  had  its  beginning ; 
and  I  believe  no  man  furveys  thofe  awful  fcenes 
without   fome  confirmation    of   holy   refolutions. 
That   the   Supreme  Being   may  be   more  eafily 
propitiated  in  one  place    than  in  another,  is  the 
dream  of  idle  fuperftitionj    but  that  fome  places 
may  operate  upon  our  own  minds  in  an  uncommon 
manner,    is  an  opinion  which  hourly  experience 
will  juftify.     He  who  fuppofes  that  his  victs  may' 
be  more  fuccefsfuUy  combated  in  Paleftine^  will, 
perhaps,  find  himfelf  miftaken,    yet  he  may  g© 
thither  without  folly :  he  who  thinks  they  will  be 
more  freely  pardoned,  dilhonours  at  once  his  reafon 
and  religion/ 
In  a  following  chapter  the  danger  of  infanity  is  the 
fubjeft  of  debate  -,  and  it  ^cannot  but  excite  the  pity 
.       .  8  b  of 
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of  all  thofc  who  gratefully  accept  and  enjoy  Johnfon'a 
endeavours  to  reform  and  inftruft,  to  rcflcft  that  the 
peril  he  defcribes  he  believed  innpcnding  over  him. 
That  he  was  confcious  of  fuperior  talents  will  furely 
not  be  imputed  to  vanity :  how  deeply  then  muft  he 
have  been  deprefled  by  the  conftant  fear  that  in  one 
moment  he  might  and  probably  would  be,  not  only 
deprived  of  his  diftinguiftied  endowments,  but  re- 
duced to  a  ftatc  litde  preferable,  in  as  much  as  rcfpcfts 
this  world,  to  that  of  brutes  !  He  has  traced  the  mi-* 
fery  of  infanity  from  its  caufe  to  its  efFcft,  and  feems 
to  afcribe  it  to  indulgence  of  imagination  ;  he  ftyles 
it  one  of  the  dangers  of  folitude,  and  perhaps  tQ  this 
dread  and  this  opinion  was  his  uncommon  love  of  fo« 
ciety  to  be  attributed. 

His  fuperftitious  ideas  of  the  ftate  of  departed  fbuls^ 
and  belief  in  fupernatural  agency,  were  produced  by  a 
mental  difeafe,  as  impoffible  to  be  fhaken  off  as  cor- 
poral pain.  What  it  has  pleafcd  Omnipotence  to  in- 
flift,  we  need  never  feek  to  excufe  j  but  he  has  pro*- 
vided  againft  the  cavils  of  thofe  who  cannot  compre- 
hend how  ^  wife  can  ever  appear  a  weak  man,  by  re- 
marking, that  there  is  a  natural  affinity  between  me- 
lancholy and  fuperftition. 

Jn  charafterifing  this  performance,  it  cannot  be  faid, 

that  it  vindicates  the  ways  of  God  to  man.    It  is  a 

general  fatire,  reprefeming  mankind  as  eagerly  purfu-^ 

ing  jvhat  experience  Ihould  have  taughf  them  they 

can  never  obtain :  it  expofes  the  weakneffes  even  of 

their  laudable  afFe£tions  and  propenfities,  and  it  re- 

folves  the  mightieft  as  well  as  die  moil  trivial  of  their 

labours,  into  folly. 

Iwifh 
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I  wifti  I  were  not  warranted  in  faying,  that  this  elegant 
work  is  rendered,  by  its  moft  obvious  moral,  of  Uttle  be- 
nefit to  the  reader.  We  would  not  indeed  wifh  to  fee  the 
rifing  generation  fo  unprofitablyemployedas  the  prince 
of  Abyflinia  >  but  it  is  equally  impolitic  to  reprefs  all 
hope,  and  he  who  Ihould  quit  his  father's  houfe  in  fearch 
of  a  profeflion,  and  return  unprovided,  becaufe  he 
could  not  find  any  man  pleafed  with  his  own,  would 
need,  a  better  juftification  than  that  Johnfon,  after 
fpeculatively  furveying  various  modes  of  life,  had 
judged  happinels  unattainable,  and  choice  ufelefs. 

But  let  thofe,  who,  reading  Raflelas  in  the  fpring 
of  life,  are  captivated  by  its  author's  eloquence,  and 
convinced  by  his  perfpicacious  wifdom  that  human 
life  and  |iopes  are  fuch  as  he  has  depifted  them,  re- 
member that  he  faw  through  the  medium  of  adver- 
fity.  The  concurrent  teftimony  of  ages  has,  it  is  too 
true,  proved,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  worldly 
felicity ;  but  it  has  never  been  proved,  that,  there- 
fore we  are  miferable.  Thofe  who  loolc  only  here 
for  happinefs,  have  ever  been  and  ever  will  be  difap- 
pointed  :  it  is  not  change  of  place,  nor  even  the  un* 
bounded  gratification  of  their  wifhes  that  can  relieve 
them ;  but  if  they  bend,  their  attention  towards  the 
attainment  of  that  felicity  we  are  gracioufly  promifed, 
they  will  find  no  fuch  vacuum  as  diftreffed  Raflelas : 
the  difcharge  of  religious  and  focial  duties  will  afford 
their  faculties  the  occupation  he  wanted,  and  thtf  well- 
founded  expectation  of  future  reward  will  at  once 
ftimulate  and  fupport  them. 

* '    The  tal^  of  Raflelas  w^  written  to  anfwer  a  prefl"- 
ing  neceflityj  and  was  fo  concluded  as  to  admit  of  i 

B  b  2  continuation  \ 
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continuation  ;  and,  in  fad,  Johnfbn  had  meditated  ^ 
lecond  part,  in  which  he  meant  to  marry  his-  hero, 
And  place  him  in  a  ftatc  of  permanent  felicity,  but  it 
fared  with  this  refolution  as  it  did  with  that  of  Dr. 
Young,  who,  in  his  eftimatc  of  human  life,  promifed, 
as  he  had  given  the  dark,  fo  in  a  future  publication 
he  would  difplay  the  bright  fide  of  his  fubjed ;  he 
never  did  it,  for  he  had  found  out  that  it  had  no 
bright  fide,  and  Johnfon  had  made  mucJi  the  fame 
difcovcry,*^and  that  in  this  ftate  of  our  exiftence  all 

'    pur  enjoyments  are  fugacious,  and  permanent  felicity 
unattainable. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Raffclas,  and  while  he 
continued  to  write  the  Idler,  Johnfon  was  tempted  to 
engage  in  a  controverfy  on  a  fubjeft  with  which,  in 
the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  he  had  'acquired  but  little 
knowledge,  namely,  the  comparative  ftrength  of 
arches  of  different  forms  j  the  occafion  of  it  was, 
that  after  the  paffing  of  the  aft  of  parliament  for 
building  Black-Friars  bridge,  a  Variety  of  defigns  for 
it  were  tendered  to  the  commilTioners,  who,  after  due 
conliderarion,  reduced  them  to  three.  In  two  of 
ihefe  defigns,  the  conftruftion  of  the  arches  was  fe- 
micircular ;  in  the  third,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mylne  a 
Scotfman,  it  was  elliptical. 

Whether  Johnfon  riiought  that  the  author  of  this 
laft  propofal,  as  being  a  native  of  North  Britain,  me- 
rited to  be  treated  as  an  intruder,  or  that  he  was  in- 
duced by  better  motives  to  oppofe  his  fcheme,  canT 
not  be  determined :  this,  at  leaft,  is  certain,  that  he 
took  up  the  refolution   before  he  was   CfAialified  to 

,  ,jJebate  the  qucftion,   for  I  have  it  from  undoubted 

authority* 
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authority,  that  in  order  thereto,  he  procured  from  a 
pcrfon  eminently  {killed  in  nnathematics  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  arehitefturei  anfwers  to  a  ftring^of  queftioM 
drawn  up  by  himfelf,  touching  the  <"oaiparative 
ftrength  of  femicireular  and  elliptical  arches,  Thcfe 
1  myfelf  have  feen,  and  the  anfwers  determine  ia  fa*  ' 
vour  of  the  femicircular. 

If  the  former  of  the  confiderati6ils  abpve  fug- 
gefted,  was  at  any  time,  or  in  any  degree>  Johnfon's 
motive  for  opppfing  Mr.  Mylne,  he  ought  to  have  rc- 
flefted,  that  at  a  period  when  we  had  no  better  archi- 
tefts  than  Va.nbrugh,  Hawkfmo6r  *,  Jamea  and  Kent 
among  us  f,  Campbell  and  Gibbs;];,  both  Scotfmen, 
had  adorned  this  country  with  fome  ftately  and  elc** 
gant  edifices  j  and  if  the  latter  was  his  inducement* 
he  fhould  h^ve  reflefted,  that  his  arguments  were 

*  Vanbfugh  and  Hawkfitioor  had  fuch  ideas  of  beaaty  and 
harmorty  ^  have  no  archetypes  in  the  material  world:  the  latter 
in  an  evil  hour  was  employed  by  the  commiiConers  for  building 
iifty  new  churches,  as  alfo  by  a  parilh  in  the  city,  St.  Mary  WooU 
noth,  in  the  re -edification  of  an  old  one,  and  has  left  his  mark  be« 
hind  him  in  feveral  parts  of  this  kingdom* 

f  James  and  Kent  wer'e  mere  decorators,  and  could  do  little 
iftore  than  deiign  a  falooii,  a  gallery,  or  a  fcreen.  Kent  pretended 
to  hidory-painting,  but  was,  after  painting  an  altar-piece  or  two^ 
become  fo  donfcious  of  his  deficiency,  that  he  ftrove  to  render 
painted  Hair-cafes  unfaihionable,  by  dividing  them  into  compart* 
menls  df  ftacco,  ornamented  with  groups  of  fruit  and  flowers,  with' 
other  plaltic  ornaments.  He  had,  heverthelefs,  a  fiile  tafle  in 
gardening,  and  introduced  that  ffyle,  which  now  prevails  in  thij 
kingdom,  and  ferves  for  a  tnodel  to  all  Europe/ 

%  Campbell  and  Gibbs  were  both  men  of  genius ;  the  former  de« 
tigned  the  befl  houfe  in  this  kingdom,  that  at  Wajifled  in  EfTcx, 
'built  by  xht  earl  of  CaiUemain  ;   the  latter,  St.  Martin's  church, 
and  other  c4i£ces  xb$x  are  an  honour  to  his  memory. 

Bbj  not 
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not  his  own,  and  fo  far  as  regards  fymmctry  an(f 
corrcfpondcncc  of  parts,  how  litde  he  was  qualified 
to  judge  of  l^mmetry  and  the  correfponderice  of 
parts^  whofe  eye  was  never  capable  of  compre- 
hending the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  or  the 
towers  of  Weftminftcr  abbey.  However,  armed  as 
he  is  above  faid  to  have  been,  with  realbns  againft 
Mr.  Mylne^s  defign,  he  began  an-  attack  on  it  in  st 
letter  to  the  publiflier  of  the  Daily  Gazetteer,  inferted 
in  that  paper  for  the  firft  day  of  December  1759,  ^^ 
continued  it  in  the  fucceeding  papers  of  the  eighth 
and  fifteenth  of  the  lame  month.  To  one  or  more 
of  thefe  letters,  anfwers  were  publifhed,  in  which  it 
was  contended,  that  at  Florence  there  is  a  bridge  that 
croiTes  the  river  Arno,  of  an  elliptical  form,  but  the 
argument  drawn  from  thence,  Johnfon  had  refuted  in 
his  firft  letter,  by  obfcrving^  that  the  ftability  thereof 
is  fo  much  doubted,  that  carts  are  not  permitted  to  pafs 
over  it,  and  that  it  has  ftood  two  hundred  years  without 
imitation.  Thefe,  and  many  other  arguments,  as  alfo 
the  opinion  of  that  excellent  mathematician  Mr,  Tho- 
mas Simpfon,  were  not  of  fufficient  weight  with  the 
convnktee  for  building  the  bridge,  to  recommend  the 
femicircular  arch,  Mr.  Mylne's  dcfign  was  prcfeired^ 
and  the  arches  are  elliptical. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  Johnfon  waa  un- 
fldlled  in  the  fcience  of  architefture,  and  I  might 
have  .added,  that  he  was  a  ftranger  to  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  it.  He  could  not  elfe  have  failed  to  nonce,, 
in  the  edifice  here  fpoken  of,  one  of  the  moft  egre- 
gious'errofrs  that  ever  dilgraced  a  ftrufture  of  its 
kind  i  columns  difproportionate  in  the  ratio  between 

their 
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their  heights  and  their  diameters.  The  proportion' 
of  a  column  is  taken  from  that  of  the  human  figure,* 
which,  at  a  medium,  is  in  a  man  fefquioftave  of  the 
head,  and  in  a  woman  fefquinonal.  The  computa- 
tion of  columns  by  modules  or  diameters,  comes  to* 
much  the  fame,  and  according  to  Palladio,  gives>  to 
one  of  the  Doric  order,  the  mafcuKne  proportion  ot 
eight  of  thofe  meafures,  and,  to  one  of  the  Ionic,  the 
feminine  of  nine. 

Proportions,  thus  adjufted  by  nature,  admit  of  no 
deviation;  whenever  that  Is  attempted,  deformity 
enfues,  as  is  to  be  feen  in  the  inftance  before  us, 
where  we  behold  a  range  of  Ionic  columns,  level,  it 
is  true,  at  their  bafes,  but  rifing  from  their  due  pro- 
portion at  the  extremities,  in  gradation,  like  the  pipes 
in  the  front  of  an  organ,  to  the  central  arch,  where, 
inftead  of  the  proportion  of  a  column,  they  affume* 
that  of  a  candle*. 

It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that  the  great  elevation 
of  the  centre-arch  required  this  prepofterous  elon- 
gation of  the  columns.  To  this  it  may  be  anfwered, 
that  proportion  is  not  to  be  wrefted  to  bye-purpofes^ 
and  that  where  beautiful  forms  cannot  be  introduced, 
they  muft  be  given  up,  and  ornament  yield  place  to 
convenience.  It  is  faid,  that  the  idea  of  columns 
ftanding  on  the  piers  of  a  bridge  was  fuggefted  by  a 
defign  of  Piraneli,  extant  among  his  works,   but 

*  .Cohuiins  thns  dt^yioportionate,  bat  in  a  lefs  degree,  are  alio  to 
be  feen  in  the  portico  of  the  admiralty-oifice,  deiigned  by  Ripley. 
who,  frOm  a  carpenter  that  kept  a  fhop^  and  alfoa  cc5fFee-hoti&^  ia 
Wood  ftreet,  Cheapfide,  by  marryiiigic  fcrvant  of  a  minkfteip  ob- 
tained  a  feat  at  the  Bdard  of  Works« 

B  b  4  ifithottt 
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without  an  affertion  that  he  aflumeti  the  licence  here 
reprobated.  Should  he  in  any  inftance  be  found  to 
have  done  fo,  the  example  of  a  genius;  fo  wildly 
magnificent  as  his,  wiH  weigh  but  little  againft  the  • 
praftice  of  Palladio,  Scamozzi,  Vignola,  and,  let  mt 
add,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  architeft  of  Weftmin* 
fter  bridge,  who,  in  all  fuch  emergencies  as  that 
infifted  oh,,  evaded  the  neceffity  of  violating  the 
rules  of  their  art,  by  rejefting  incongruous  decora- 
tions, and  trufted  to  the  applaufe  they  ihould  ac- 
quire by  uniting  levity  and  convenience  ,with  (la- 
bility. 

There  are,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  perfons  who 
are  as  blind  to  fymmetry  and  the  beauty  of  forms,  as 
others  are -deaf  to  the  harmony  of  according  founds^ 
who  deny  that  there  are  any  criteria  by  which  we  can 
cjifcriminate  beauty  from  deformity  in  one  fiibjeft, 
and  confonance  from  diflbnance  in  the  other,  and  who 
ailert  that  tafte  is  capricious  and  has  no  flandard,  and 
that  fancy  is  its  own  arbiter.  Let  fuch  enjoy  their 
ignorance,  while  we  are  engaged  in  an  inveftiga-r 
tion  of  th^  principles  into  which  the  pleafures  of 
the  eye  and  ear  are  refolvable.  The  refult  of  fuch 
an  enquiry  will  be  a  thorough  convidlion,  that  all  of 
what  we  underftand  by  the  terms  fymmetry  and  har- 
mony has  its  foundation  in  mathematical  ratios  and 
proportions,  that  exift  in  all  the  modifications  of  mat- 
ter, and  are  but  emanations  of  that  powd*,  which  haa 
ordered  all  things  in  number,  weight  and  meafurc** 

*  Of  thefe  the  principal  are  the  equal  i  to  i,  the  fe{<{iaalieral 
240  3>  the  fefquitertiaQ  $t0  4^,  and  the  dnple  x  to  2,  anfwering  to 
the  uqifon,  the  diapente,  the  4iateflmn,  and  the  diapaibn,  thft 
fivteteft  conoordt  in  mufic. 

I  forbear 
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I  forbear  to  reipark  the  lefler  errors  in  the  con- 
.ftruftion  of  this  edifice,  fuch  as  the  unwarrantable 
mutilation  of  the  key-ftones  over  the  arches,  and 
the  injudicious  pofition  of  the  entablature  of  the 
baluflrade :  thofe  I  have  pointed  out  may  fcrve  to 
Ihew,  that  the  great  encouragements  given  of  late  to 
the  arts  of  defign,  have  hitherto  failed  to  call  forth 
a  genius  in  any  degree  comparable  to  thofe  of  former 
ages,  Jones  and  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren ;  and  that  the 
citizens  of  London,  in  the  meridian  of  its  glory 
having,  with*  a  view  to  eternize  the  memory  of  a 
favourite  minifler,  erefted  an  edifice,  in  which  beauty 
and  fymmetry  are  in  vain  fought  for,  and  called  it  by 
his  name  *,  have  thereby  perpetuated  their  own  dit 
grace,  and  fubjefted  a  whole  nation  to  the  reproach  of 
foreigners. 

Neither  the  writing  of  his  Raflfelas,  nor  the  event 
of  his  mother's  death,  nor  the  bridge-controverfy, 
flopped  the  hand  of  Johnfbn,  nor  interrupted  the 
publication  of  the  Idler ;  but  the  fale  of  the  Univerfal 
Chronicle,  the  vehicle  that  contained  it,  was  in  fomc 
degree  obftrufted  by  the  praftices  of  thofe  literary 
depredators,  who  fubfift  by  the  labours  6f  others,  and 
whofe  conduft,  with  refpeft  to  the  Idler,  the  following 
paper,  evidently  drawn  up  by  Johnfon,  will  explain. 

*  London,  January  5,  1759*    Advertifement.  The 

*  proprietors  of  the  paper,  entitled  *  The  Idler,'  hav- 

*  ing  found  that  thofe  clTays  arc  inferted  in  the  news- 
^  papers  and  magazines  with  ib  little  regard  to  juftice 

*  or  decency,  that  the  Univerfal  Chronicle,  in  which 
^  they  firft  appear,  ii  not  always  mentioned,  think  it 

*  It  is  called  Pitt's  bridge^  and  the  buildings  adjacent  to  it 
Chatham  place. 

'      *  neceflar^ 
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neccflary  to  declare  to  the  ptiblifhers  of  thofe  col- 
leftions,  that  however  patiently  they  have  hitherto 
endured  thefe  injuries,  made  yet  more  injurious  by 
contempt,  they  have  now  determined  to  endure 
them  no  longer.  They  have  already  feea  eflays^ 
for  which  a  very  large  price  is  paid,  transferred, 
with  the  moft  (hamelefs  rapacity,  into  the  weekly 
or  monthly  .compilations,  and  their  right,  at  leafl: 
for  the  prefent,  alienated  from  them,  before  they 
could  themfclves  be  faid  to  enjoy  it.  But  they 
would  not  willingly  be  thought  to  want  tendemefs> 
even  for  men  by  whom  no  tendernefe  hath  been 
fhewn.  The  paft  is  without  remedy,  and  (hall  be 
without  refentment.  But  thofe  who  have  been 
thus  bufy  with  their  fickles  in  the  fields  of  their 
neighbours,  are  henceforward  to  take  notice,  that 
the  time  of  impunity  is  at  an  end.  Whoever  fhall, 
without  our  leave,  lay  the  hand  of  rapine  upon  our 
papers,  is  to  expeft  that  we  (hall  vindicate  our  due> 
by  the  means  which  juftice  prefcribes,  and  which  arc 
warranted  by  the  immemorial  prefcripdons  of  ho- 
nourable trade.  We  fhall  lay  hold,  in  our  turn,  on 
their  copies,  degrade  them  from  the  pomp  of  wide 
margin  and  difFufe  typography,  contraft  them  into 
a  narrow  Ipace,  and  fell  them  at  an  humble  price ; 
yet  not  with  a  view  of  growing  rich  by  confifcations, 
for  we  think  not  much  better  of  money  got  by  pu- 
nifliment  than  by  crimes  j  we  fhall,  therefore,  when 
our  lofles  are  repaid,  give  what  profit  fhall  remain 
to  the  Magdalens  j  for  we  know  not  who  can  be 
more  properly  taxed  for  the  fupport  of  penitent 
proftitutes,  than  proftitutes  in  whom  there  yet  ap- 
pears neither  penitence  nor  0iame,' 

He 
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He  continued  this  paper  to  the  extent  of  one  hun- 
dred and  three  numbers,  and  on  Saturday  the  fifth 
day  of  April  1760,  clofcd  it  with  an  effay,  containing 
a  folemn  and  very  afFefting  contemplation  on  the 
words  this  is  the  lafty  in  various  fignifications.  The 
concluding  paragraph  feems  to  have  been  written 
under  the  preflure  of  that  melancholy,  which,  almoft 
inceffantly  afflifted  him,  heightened,  perhaps,  by  the 
approach  of  a  feafon  of  the  year,  to  Chriftians  the  moft 
folemn.  The  reflections,  contained  in  it,  are  very  fe- 
rious,  and  fo  elegantly  exprefled,  that  in  the  hope  that 
the  perufal  of  it  will  not  prove  contagious  to  the  rea- 
der, I  here  give  it  at  length.  ^ 

*  As  the  laft  Idler  is  publifhed  in  that  folemn  week 

*  which  the  Chriftian  world  has  always  fet  apart  for 

*  the  examination  of  the  confcience,  the  review  of 
^  life,  the  extinftion  of  earthly  defires,  and  the  reno- 
^  ration  crf'holy  purpofes,  I  hope  that  my  readers  are 

*  already  difpofed  to  view  every  incident  with  feriouC- 

*  nefs,  and  improve  it  by  meditation  ;  and  that  when 

<  they  fee  this  feries  of  trifles  brought  to  a  conclufion> 

*  they  will  conlider  that,  by  outliving  the  Idler^ 
^  they  have  pafTcd  weeks,  months,  and  years,  which 
^  are  now  no  longer  in  their  power  j  that  an  end  mufl: 
«  in  time  be  put  to  every  thing  great  as  to  every  thing 

*  little ;  that  to  life  muft  come  its  laft  hour,  and  to 
«  this  fyftem  of  being,  its  laft  day ;  the  hour  at  which 
^  probation  ceafcs,  and  repentance  will  be  vain,  the 
^  day  in  which  every  work  of  the  hand,  and  imagina- 

<  tion  d[  the  heart,  fhall  be  brought  to  judgment, 

*  and  an  eve^lafting   futurity  ffiall   be   determined 

^  by  the  paft/ 

The 
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The  Idler,  taken  as  the  title  of  a  fcries  of  motai 
and  oeconomical  eflays,  is  a  defignation  that  imports 
little  i  or,  rather*  its  moft  obvious  meaning  is  a  bad  one* 
Johnfon  was  at  a  lofs  for  a  fitter,  but  he  could  hit  on 
no  one  that  had  not  been  pre-Occupicd*  He  chofe 
an  irony,  and  meant  that  his  readers  ftipuld  under- 
ftand  by  it  juft  the  reverfe  of  what  it  fignified ;  and,  in 
this  his  intcntionj  he  was  in  litde  danger  of  being 
miftaken,  or  being  charged  with  idlcnefs  by  any  of* 
thofe  whom  he  was  labouringj  by  all  the  powers  of 
reafbn  and  eloquence,  to  make  wifer  and  better. 

The  plan  and  conduft  of  the  Idler  refembles  fa 
nearly  that  of  the  Rambler  and  the  Adventurer,  that 
what  has  been  faid  of  each  of  thofe  publications, 
might  ferve  for  a  charafter  of  this,  faving,  that 
in  this  latter,  admiflion  is  given  to  a  greater  num- 
ber of  papers,  calculated  to  entertain  the  mind 
with  pleafing  fiftions,  humorous  charafters,  and  va- 
ried reprefentations  of  familiar  life,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  either  of  the  two  former,  the  general  effeft 
whereof  is,  delight,  too  foon  interrupted  by  their 
Ihortnefs.  The  fecond  number  of  the  Idler  con- 
tains an  invitation  to  correfpondents,  and  it  had  the 
afliftancc  of  other  hands ;  but  I  know  but  of  three 
papers  that  can  with  certainty  be  faid  to  have  been 
written  by  any  other  than  Johnfon  himfelf ;  one  of 
the  three  is  No.  67,  by  Mr.  Langton ;  die  other  two^ 
No.  76  and  79,  arc  on  the  fubjeft  ofpaintiog,  and,  in 
an  evening-hour  when  his  pencil  was  at  reft,  were 
compofed  by  Sir  Jolhua  Reynolds,  And  here  let  me 
take  notice,  that  in  the  publication  of  the  Idler,  at 
leaft  when  it  was  coUedtcd  i^to  volumes^  Johnfon  and 

Nfwbery 
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Newbery  were  joint-adventureF$,  and.  that  they  dU 
vided    equally    the  profitg    arifing   from    the    falc 

thereof. 

Of  thefe  effays,  as  alfo  the  Rambler,  and  thofe  in 
^e  Adventurer  which  Johnfon  wrote,  little  remains 
to  be  remarked,  except  that,  notwithftanding  the  depth 
pf  thinking  which  they  dJfpUy,  and  the  nervous  and 
elegant  ftyle  in  which  they  are  penned,  they  were 
extemporaneous  compofitions,  and  hardly  ever  under- 
went a  revifipn  *  before  they  were  fcnt  to  the  prefs. 
The  original  raanufcripts  of  dip  Rambler  have  paffed 
through  my  hands,  and  by  the  perufal  of  them  I  am 
warranted  to  fay,  as  was  faid  of  Shakefpeare  by  the 
players  of  his  time,  that  he  never  blotted  out  a  line  ; 
and  I  believe  without  the  rifque  of  that  retort  which 
Ben  Jonfon  made  to  them,  ^  Would  hp  had  blotted 

'  out  a  thoufand/ 

Another  circumftancc,  worrfiy  of  nptice.  Is,  that  in 
the  portraits  of  Angular  charafters,  that  occur  in  the 
papers  \yritten  by  Johnfon,  the  painting  is  fo  ftrong  , 
and  lively,   that  fome  perfons,  then  living,  looking 
on    them  as    refemblanpes  of  themfelves,    aftually 

•  or  his  facility  in  compofition,  and  the  rap'^ity  with  which  he 
wrote  for  the  prefs,  here  follow  a  few  inflances  :  Savage's  life,  con- 
itaining  a  hundred  and  eighty  odavo  pagcf ,  was  the  work  of  thirty- 
fix  hours.  He  was  wont  to  fiirnifh  for  the  Qentlexnan's  Magazine 
three  columns  of  the  debates  in  an  hour,  written,  as  myfelf  can  at- 
teft,  in  a  charaftcr  that  almoft  any  one  might  read.    Mis  pre&ce  to 

*  The  Preceptor,'  and  his  *  Vifion  of  Theodore,'  were  each  the  woifc 
of  one  fitting,  as  was  alfo  the  firft  feventy  lines  of  his  tranflation 
of  the  tenth  fatire  of  Juvenal,   entitled,  '  The  vanity  of  human 

*  Wiflies  f  and  what  is  almoft  incredible,  he  never  red  his 
Raffelas  bu(  in  the  proofs  which  came  to  luaor  from  ^  the  preft 
(pr  co^re6tion. 

Char$e4 
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charged  him  with  an  intention  to  render  them  ridicu« 
lous^  and  were  hardly  appeafed  by  his  afTurances  that 
he  copied  no  particular  fubjeft,  but  drew  from  archc- 
tjrpes  which  his  obfenration  had  furaifhed^  ;md  his 
imagination  had  improved* 

Johnfbn  was  now  become  ib  well  known,  and  had 
by  the  Rambler,  and  other  of  his  writings,  given  fuch 
evidences  J  not  only  of  great  abilities,  and  of  his  fkill 
in  human  life  and  manners,  but  of  a  fociablc  and  be- 
nevolent difpofition,  that  many  became  defirous  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  to  this  they  were  farther  tempted 
by  the  charafter  he  had  acquired  of  delighting  in 
converfation,  and  being  free  and  communicative  in 
his  difcourfe.  He  had  removed,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1760,  to  chambers  two  doors  down  the 
inner-Temple  lane;  and  I  have  been  told  by  his 
neighbour  at  the  corner,  that  during  the  time  he 
dwelt  there,  more  enquiries  were  made  at  his  fliop  for 
Mr.  Johnfon,  than  for  all  the  inhabitants  put  toge- 
ther of  both  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple.  This 
circumftance  in  his  life  leads  me  to  mention,  that 
llichardfon  poffeffed,  but  in  a  lefs  degree,  the  like 
powers  of  attradion,  but  they  operated  chiefly  on 
young  females,  who,  being  defirous  of  inftruAion  in 
the  duties  of  life,  were  permitted  by  their  parents  and 
friends  to  vifit  and  receive  from  him  fuch  leffons  of 
prudence  as  he  was  ever  ready  and  well  qualified  to 
give  them ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  many  ingenious 
young  women,  who  reforted  to  his  houfe  as  to  an  aca- 
demy for  tuition,  became  fo  improved  by  his  conver- 
fation and  his  extemporary  commentaries  on  his  own 
writings,  as  afterwards  to  make  a  confiderable  figure 

in 
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in  the  literary  world  *.  And  here  let  me  obfervc, 
that  the  benefits  of  oral  inftruftion,  joined  with  the 
perufal  of  fuch  authors  as  we  now  put  into  female 
Jbands,  may  be  eftimated  by  the  degree  of  mental  im- 
provement at  which  the  fex  is  at  this  day  arrived, 
which,  as  Johnfon  once  remarked  to  me  on  .Receiving 
a  lady's  letter,  is  fo  great,  that  in  that  kind  of  compo- 
fition,  we  who  were,  their  teachers,  may  learn  of 

them. 

From  this  propcnfity  to  difcurfiye  communica- 
tion, in  which  Johnfon  and  Richafdfon  refemblcd 
each  other,  nothing  more  is  to  be  underftood,  than 
that  both  took  pleafure  in  that  interchange  of  fenti- 
ments  and  opinions,  which  renders  converfation  in- 
ftruftive  and  delightful,,  for,  in  other  reipefts,  they 
were  men  of  very  different  endowments  and  tempers* 
Richardfon  being  bred  to  a  mechanic  occupation,  had 
no  learning,  nor  more  reading  than  was  fufficient  to 
enable  him  to  form -a  ftyle  eafy  and  intelligible,  and  a 
litde  raifed  above  that  of  vulgar  narrative.  His  fen- 
timents  were  his  own,  ahd  of  this  he  was  fo  fcnfiblc, 
and  alfo  of  the  originality  and  importance  of  many  d[ 
(hem,  that  he  would  ever  be  talking  of  his  writings, 
and  the  words  fentiment  and  fentimentality  became,  not 
only  a  part  of  the  cant  of  his  fchool,  but  were  adopted 
by  fucceeding  writers,  and  have  been  ufed  to  recom- 
mend to  fome  readers  fentimental  journics,  fentimen- 
tal  letters,  fenumental  fermons,  and  a  world  of  tralh, 

•  See  a  poem  in  Fawkes  and  Woty's  *  Poetical  dalendar,'  intitled 
'  The  Feminead/  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duncombe^  late  of 
Canterbuiy  1  deceafed*  ' 

whichf 
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which,  but  for  this  filly  epithet,  would  never  have  at- 
traAed  notice, 

Richardfon'sconverfation  was  of  the  preceptive  kind, 
but  it  wanted  the  diverfity  of  Johnfon's,  and  had  no 
jfjtermixtare  of  wit  or  humour.  Richardfon  could 
never  relate  a  pleafant  ftory,  and  hardly'relifh  one 
told  by  another :  he  was  ever  thinking  of  his  own 
writings,  and  liftening  to  the  praifcs  which,  with  an 
emulous  profufion,  hi^friends  were  inceflantly  beftow- 
ing  on  them,  he  would  fcarce  enter  into  free  con- 
rerfation  with  any  one  that  he  thought  had  not  red 
•  Clariffa,'  or  *  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,'  and  at  beft,  he 
could  not  be  faid  to  be  a  comjpanionable  man  •. 

Thofe  who  were  unacquainted  with  Richardfon,  and 
had  red  his  books,  were  led  to  believe,  that  they  ex- 
hibited a  pifture  of  his  own  mind,  and  that  his  temper 
and  domeftic  behaviour  could  not  but  correfpond  with 
that  refined  morality  which  they  inculcate,  but  in  this 
they  were  deceived.  He  was  auftere  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  family,  and  ifl!ucd  his  orders  to  fome  of 
his  fervants  in  writing  only.  His  ncareft  female  rela- 
tions, in  the  prcfence  of  fl:rangers,  were  mutes,  and 

• 

^  I  once  travelled  with  him  in  the  Fulkim  ftage-coacbi  in  which* 
at  my  getting  in^  I  found  him  feated.  1  learned »  by  fomewhat  lie 
faid  to  the  coachman,  who  he  was,  and  made  fome  eflays  towards 
converfation,  but  he  Teemed  difmclined  to  any.  There  was  ont 
0ther  paifenger,  who  being  a  female^  I  was,  in  common  civility, 
bound  to  .take  notice  of;  but  my  male  companion  I  left  to  indiilgt: 
himfelf  in  a  reverie,  which  neither  he  nor  I  interrupted  by  the 
utterance  of  a  fingle  word,  and  laded  till  he  was  fet  down  at  his 
lioufeon  Parfon's  greeo.  He  had  the  courtefy  to  aJk  us  in,  but  a* 
our  acquaintance  had  but  lately  commenced,  and  had  received  but 
Iktic  improvement  in  our  journey,  tlie  civility  was  declined. 

feemed 
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fe«(lned  to  me,  in  a  vifit  I  once  made  him,  to  have 
been  difciplined  in  the  fjckool  of  Ben  Jonfon's  Mo- 
rofe,  whofe  injunftion  to  his  fervant  was,  '  Anfwer 
^  me  not  but  with  your  leg/  In  ftiort,  they  appeared 
to  h^vc  been  taught  to  converfe  with  him  by  figns ; 
and  it  wa^  too  plain  to  me^  that  on  his  part,  the  molt 
frequent  of  them  were  frowns  and  gefticulations,  im- 
porting  that  they  ihould  leave  his  prefence.  I  have 
.heard  it  faid,  that  he  was  what  is  called  a  nervous 
man  i  and  how  far  nervofityi  with  fo  good  an  under- 
ftanding  as  he  is  allowed  to  have  poflreiTed,  will  excufe 
a  conduft  fo  oppofite  to  that  philanthropy  which  he 
laboured  to  inculcatej  I  cannot  fay :  his  benevolence 
might  have  taken  another  diredtion,  and  in  other  in- 
ftances  be  very  ftrong  $  for  I  was  once  a  witnefs  to 
his  putting  into  the  hand  of  Mr.  Whifton  the  book- 
feller,  ten  guineas  for  the  relief  of  one  whom  a  fudden 
accident  had  made  a  widow; 

Johnfon's  mind  was  never  occupied  on  trifles  :  his 
fpeculatioiis  were  grand  and  noble,  his  reading  various 
and  extenfive^  and,  on  ibme  fubje&s,  profound.  As  he 
profefled  always  to  fpeak  in  the  beft  and  moft  ccrreft 
phrafe,  rejecting  all  fuch  common  and  vulgar  com- 
binations of  fpeech  as  are  in  ufe  only  till  others  equally 
afFcfted  and  infignificant  are  invented,  his  convert 
fation-ftyle  bore  a  great  refemblance  to  that  of  his 
writings,  fo  that,  in  his  common  difcourfe,  he  mighc 
feem  to  incur  the  cenfure  which  bilhop  Burnet  cafts 
on  the  lord  chancellor  Nottingham,  of  being  too  elo- 
quent ;  but  fo  far  were  his  hearers  from  thinking  fo, 
that  many  wiflied  for  the  power  of  retaining  as  well 
^e  colloquial  form  as  the  fubftance  of  his  converfa- 

C  c  tions  ^ 
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dons ;  and  fomc  there  irefCj  who  to  tb^  tnA,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Colloquial  Menfalia  of  L»ther,  wd  the 
Table-talk  of  Sdden,  not  to  fay  of  the  books  in  oM  *, 
as  diey  are  called,  made  conHnoii-place^  tifha  fkfin^, 
his  precepts,  and  his  apophthegms  j  but  the  want  of 
judgment  in  the  feleftion  of  them,  has  rendered  moft 
of  the  colleftions  of  thb  kind,  that  I  have  ever  fcen,  of 
litde  worth. 

Genicular  mimicry  and  buSK>il^ry  lie  hated,  and 
would  often  huflTGarrick  for  exercifitig  it  in  his  pie^ 
fence  $  but  of  the  talent  of  humour  he  had  an  almoft 
enviable  portion.  To  deicribe  the  natwe  of  this  facul- 
ty, as  he  Was  wont  to  difplay  it  in  his  hours  of  mirth 
and  relaxation,  I  muft  fay,  that  it  was  ever  ef  that 
arch  and  dry  kind,  which  lies  concealed  under  the 
appearance  of  gravity,  and  which  acquiefees  in  an 
error  for  the  purpofe  of  refuting  it.  Thus,  in  die 
Rambler,  No.  i,  he  tells  his  readers,  very  gravdy, 
that  it  is  one  among  many  fealbns  for  ^ich  he  pur- 
pofes  to  entertain  his  countrymen,  that  he  hopes 
not  much  to  tire  thofe  whom  he  ihall  not  happen 
to  pleafe,  and  if  he  is  not  commended  for  the  beaiity 
of  his  works,  to  be  at  leaft  pardoned  for  their  brevity. 

*  But  whether,*  adds  he,  *  my  expectations  are  moft 

*  fixed  on  pardon  or  praife,  I  think  it  Hot  ncceflary  to 

*  difcover/w-And  in  the  Idler,  No.  3,  he  fiiggdh 
confolation  againft  the  dread  of  an  imaginary  evil 
founded   on  falfe  philofbphy,   by   admitting,    that 

*  Thefe  are  the  Menagkna*  farrinfiaaa,  HaetuHia,  Scalige- 
riana»  Naadaeana,  Patimana,  Poggiana,  THuana,  Pcrroniana, 
Pithaeana,  Colomefianaf  Sorberiana,  ^^u]e^lana,  and  others  Id's 
known. 

though 
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though  certain,  it  is  reipote.  The  paflftge  woul4 
be  injured  by  cantraftion*  and  I  thcri^fofc  give  it  ac 
length* 
<  Many  philofophers  imagine,  that  the  ekmenti 
tkenrUelves  may  in  tinie  be  exfaaufted  -,  that  the  fun» 
by  (hining  long>  will  effufe  all  its  light ;  atid  that 
by  the  continual  wafte  of  aqueous  particles^  tiic 
whole  earth  will  at  laft  become  a  fandy  defart* 
'  I  would  not  advife  my  readers  to  diihirb  chom^ 
felves  by  comriving  bow  they  (hall  liy«  without 
light  and  water ;  for  the  days  of'univerfal  third  and 
perpetual  darknefs  are  at  a  great  diftance.  The 
ocean  and  the  fun  will  la£t  our  .time,  and  W9  may 
leave  poftcrity  to  fliift  far  themfclves. 
*  But  if  the  ftore§  of  natui^  are  limited,  much  monc 
narrow  bounds  muft  be  iet  m  the  modes  of  life  $ 
and  n:»nkind  niay  want  a  moral  or  amuIiAg  paper 
many  years  before  they  Jfhall  be  deprived  of  drink 
or  day^light.  This  want,  which  to  the  bufy  and 
inventive  may  fecm  eafily  remediable  by  fome  futv 
(titute  or  otber>  die  whole  race  of  idlers  will  feel  with 
all  the  fenfibility  that  all  fuch  torpid  animals  can 
fufFer.* 

A  friend  of  his  uied  often  to  viilt  him,  who,  though. 
a  man  of  learning  and  great  good  knk,  had  a  ftyle 
of  converiing  lb  peculiarly  eloquent  and  verbpfr,  as 
to  be  fbmetinr^  unintelligible :  Johnibn  had  a  mind 
one  day  to  give  me  a  fpecimcn  of  it,  and  alTuiping 
his  manner,  he,  in  a  coxine^bed  Speech  on  a  familiar 
fubjed,  uttered  a  fucceffion  of  feiuence^,  in  language 
rcfembling  the  ftyle  of  mctaphyfic*,  but,  though 
fluent,  lb  obfcured  by  pgrenthefe^  and  pther  involo- 

C  c  a  tions 
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tions^  that  I  was  unable  to  coiled  from  it  a  fmgTe 
idea.  After  he  had  for  five  minutes  continued  this 
gibberifh>  he  faid,  *  This  is  the  manner  in  which 

*  •  •  *  *  entertains  mc  whenever  he  comes  here/ 

In  the  fame  vein  of  humour  he  once  ridiculed  Her- 
▼ey's  Meditations  on  a  Flower-garden  and  other  fub- 
jefts,  in  the  following  extemporaneous  refleftions  on  a 
pudding : 

*  '  Let  us    ferioufly  refled    on  what    a   pudding 

*  is  compofed  of.     It  is  compofcd  of    flour  that 

*  once  waved  in  the  golden  grain,  and  drank  the 
^  dews  of  the  morning — of  milk  preffed  from  the 

*  fwelling  udder  by  the  gentle  hand  of  the  beau- 

*  teous    milk-maid,    whofe    beauty  and    innocence 

*  might  have  recommended  a  worfe  draught;  who^ 

*  whilft  fhe  ftroked  the  udder,  indulged  nO  ambitious 

*  thoughts  of  dwelling  in   palaces,  and  formed  no 

*  fchemes  for  the  deftru6tion  of  her  fcUow-crea- 
«  tures — milk  which  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  that 

*  ufeful  animal,  that  cats  the  grafs  of  the  field,  and 

*  fuppHes  us  with  that  which  made  the  greateft  part 

*  of  the  food  of  that  age,  which  the  poets  have  agreed 
'  to  call  golden. 

*  It  is  made  with  an  egg,  that  miracle  of  nature, 

*  which  the  theoretical  Burnet  has  compared  to  crea* 

'  tion— an  egg  that  contains  water  within  its  beau-  ^ 

*  dful  fmooth  furface,  and  an  unformed  mafs  which,  /* 

*  by  the  incubation  of  the  parent,  becomes  a  regular 

*  animal,  fumiflied  with  bones  and  finews,  and  co- 

*  vercd  with  feathers. 

*  Let  us  confider— *can  there  be  any  thing  wanting 

*  to  complete  this  meditation  on  a  pudding — if  more 

*  is 
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*  is  wanting,  more  may  be  found.    It  contains  fait, 

*  which  prefervcs  the  fca  from  putrefaftion ;  fait, 
^  which  is  made  the  image  of  intelleftual  excellence^ 
'  contributes  to  the  fomiation  of  a  pudding/ 

He  excelled  alio  in  the  talent  of  burlefque  verfifi- 
cation,  and^  upon  occ^on  of  a  difcourfe  at  Sir  Jofhua 
Rcynolds^s  on  Dr.  Percy's  *  Reliques  of  ancient  Eng- 
lilh  poetry,*  in  which  die  beautiful  fimplicity  of  many 
of  the  ballads  therein  contained  was  remarked  with 
fome  exaggeration^  Johnfon  contended^  that  what  was 
called  fimplicity  was,  in  truth,  inanity  j  and,  to  illuf* 
trate  his  argument,  and  ridicule  that  kind  of  poetry. 
Uttered  the  following  impromptu : 

*  As  with  my  hat  upon  my  head, 

^  I  walk'd  along  the  Strand,  ? 

*  I  diere  did  meet  another  man, 
'  With  his  hat  in  his  hand' 

And  it!  being  at  a  tea-coitrerfation,  he,  addreffing 
limfclf  to  Mifs  Reynolds,  weat  on  rhyming  thus, 

*  I  pray  thee,  gentle  Renny  dear, 

*  That  thou  wilt  give  to  me,  . 
<  With  cream  and  fugar  tempcr'd  well, 

*  Another  diih  of  tea. 

^  Nor  fear  that  I,  my  gentle  maid, 

*  Shall  long  detain  the  cup, 

«  When  once  unto  the  bottom  I 
<  Have  drank  the  li(}uor  up. 

Cc3  *yet 
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^  Yet  heAT)  at  laft,  this  mournful  tnit^ 

<  Nor  hear  it  with  a  frown, 

^  Thou  can'(l  not  make  the  toa  fo  faft^ 

<  Aft  I  can  gulp  it  down/ 

With  thefe  powers  of  inftru^ng  and  delighting^ 
thoff  with  whom  he  converied^  it  k  no  wonder  thaf 
the  acquaintance  of  Jdinibn  was  fought  by  tnany  i^ 
and  I  wUl  not  fay,  either  that  he  fet  fo  great  4  yalu« 
on  his  times  as  not  to  be  acccffible  to  aU  who  vu(he4 
for  the  plcafure  of  it,  or  that  his  vanity  was  not  gratified 
by  the  vifitsof  bifhopsi  of  courtiers,  fenators,  fchQlars^ 
travellers,  and  women. 

In  his  conVerfatioa  with  tjbc  laft  in  this  cnumera-: 
4on,  he  had  fb^h  a  felicity  tt$  would  put  vulgar  gal- 
lantry out  of  countenance.  Of  the  female  mind,  he 
conceived  a  higher  opinion  than  mai^  men,  and 
though  he  was  never  fulpcfted  of  a  blameable  inti-r 
maey  with  any  individual  of  thtm,  had  a  gfetf t  eOeem 
for  the  fex«  The  defe<5l  in  his  powers  of  £^t  ren^ 
dered  him  totally  infcnfible  to  the  charms  of  beauty  i 
but  he  knew  thte  beauty  was  the  attribute  of  the  fcx, 
and  treated  all  WtMnea  with  fuch  an  equable  compla- 
cency, «fc  fl^t^rtd  way  one  into  a  bditC  that  (he  had 
her  Ihare  of  that  or  Came  mow  valuable  endowment,  • 

In  his  difcourfcs  with  them,  his  compliments  had  ever  /* 

a  neat  and  eltgaM  turn :  they  were  never  dire£t,  but 
always  implied  th^  merit  they  wetc  intended  to  at- 
teft. 

In  this  enjoywcnt  ttf  hn'nifelf  and  his  friends,  hi$ 
engagements  to  the  public  were  forgotten :  his  cri- 
tical talents  lay  dormant,  and  not  any,  nor  all  of  thofe 

who 
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who  wiftied  to  fee  his  Shakelpeare,  could  roufe  his  at- 
ter\tion  to  the  profecution  of  that  work  j  yet  was  he 
ready,  at  the  call  of  almoft  any  one,  to  aflift,  either  by 
correftion,  or  by  a  preface,  or  dedication,  in  the  pub-- 
lication  of  works  not  his  own.  Dr.  Madden,  fo  well-* 
known  by  his  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of 
Proteftant  working-fchools  in  Ireland,  and  other  in- 
ftances  of  beneficence  in  favour  of  that  country,  in 
the  year   1745  publiflied  a  panegyrical  poem  oii 
ftrchbifliop  Boulter ;  feme  years  after,  being  mind* 
cd  to  re-publifti  itj  he  fubmitted  it  to  Johnlbn's 
corre£tion,  and  I  found  among  his  books  a  copy  of 
the  poem,  with  a  note,  in  a  fparc  leaf  thereof,  pur-* 
porting,  that  the  author  had  made  him  a  vifit,  and^ 
for  a  very  few  remarks  and  alterations  of  it,  had 
prefented  him  with  ten  guineas.     Such  cafual  emo-* 
luments  as  thefe  Johnfon  frequently  derived  from 
his  profeflion  of  an  author.     For  the  dedication  to> 
his  prefent  majefty,  of  Adams's  book  on  the  ufe  of 
the  globes,  he  was,  as  himfelf  informed  me,  gratified 
with  a  prefent  of  a  very  curious  meteorological  in- 
ilrument,  of  a  new  and  ingenious  conftruftion. 

About  this  time,  as  it  is  luppofed,  he,  for  fundry 
beneficed  clergymen  that  requefted  him,  compofed 
pulpit  difcourfes  *,  and  for  thefe,  he  made  no  fcruple 
of  confefling,  he  was  paid :  his  price,  I  am  informed, 
was  a  moderate  one,  a  guinea  j  and  fuch  was  his  no- 
tion 

*  The  pradice  of  preaching  fermons  compofed  by  others  is 
now  become  fo  common,  that  many  of  the  clergy  fcruple  not  to 
avow  it,  and  think  themfelves  juftified  by  the  authority  6f  Mr. 
Addifon,  who  in  one  of  his  Spe^ators  ha^  very  incautioufly  given 
countenance  thereto,  and  put  into  the  mouths  not  only  of  fuch 
clergymen  as  are  minvt  id^nei,  but  of  fuch  as,  contrary  to  their 
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tion  of  jufticcj  that  having  been  paid^  he  confidered 
them  fo  abfolucely  the  property  of  the  purchaier^  as 
to  renOiipce  all  claim  to  them.  He  reckoned  that 
he  had  written  about  forty  femions  -,  but,  except  as 
to  fome,  knew  not  in  what  hands  they  were—*  I 
*  have/  faid  be»  *  been  paid  {oc  them,  and  have  no 
'  right  to  enquire  about  them*/ 

I  have  now  brou^t  him  to  the  year  1760,  the 
fifty-iirft  of  his  age.  He  had  nothing  to  depend  on 
for  fubfiftence  but  the  labour  of  his  brain ;  and  that 
apprehenfion,  touching  the  duration  of  his  rational 
powers,  which  throughout  his  life  haunted  him,  in- 
creafed  the  terrors. of  approaching  age.  The  ac* 
ceflfion  of  our  prefent  gracious  fovereign  to  the 
throne,  and  the  bounty  exercifed  by  him  to^ 
wards  Johnfon,  difpelled  this  gloomy  profpeft, 
and   placed   him  in  fuch  a  ftate   of  afBuence  at; 

engagement  at  their  ordination^  inftead  of  being  diligent  int  are 
negligent  c^yfuchjtudiis  as  help  to  the  knvwledgtefthtfcripturiSi  a- 
perpetual  apobgy  for  ignorance  and  idlenefs ;  for>  as  long  as 
they  chufe  to  fay  there  are  better  difcourfes  extant^  or  to  be 
procured,  than  they  are  able  to  make,  the  excufe  will  hold  them  f 
and  accordingly  many  are  not  afhamed  to  claim  the  benefit  of  ity 
who  have  nothing  to  plead  bat  what  is  an  aggravation  of  dieir 
neglect ;  to  which  it  may  be  added>  that  as  it  is  an  aflumption 
of  the  merit  of  another,  the  praflice  is  unjuft,  and,  as  its  leads  to 
a  belief  of  that  which  is  not  true>  in  a  high  degree  immoral* 

•  Myfelf  have  heard,  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret  Weibnin- 
fter,  fandry  iermons,  which  I  and  mkny  others  judged,  by  the 
fentiments,  ftyle,  and  method,  to  be  of  his  compofition  ;  one  in 
particular,  Johnfon  being  prefent.  The  next  vifit  I  made  him, 
I  told  him  that  I  had  feen  him  at  St.  Margaret's  on  the  preced- 
ing Sunday,  and  that  it  was  he  who  then  preached.  He  heard 
me,  and  did  not  deny  either  aiTertion,  which,  if  either  had  not 
been  true,  he  certainly  would  have  done.   In  his  diary  I  find  the 

followiog  note :  '  77,  Sept.  %u  Concio  pro  Tayloro.' 

hi» 
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bis  titttioft  induftiy  would  hardly  ever  have  enabled 
him  to  arrive  at.  Lord  Bute  was  the  minifter  at  the 
time ;  and  the  pcrfon  employed  to  notify  to  Johnibn 
his  msyelty's  intention  to  reward  him  for  his  literary 
labours  with  a  penfion  of  jopl.  a  year,  was  his  friend 
Mr.  Murphy.  Upon  receiving  the  news,  Johnfoi^ 
was  in  doubt  what  anfwer  to  return,  being,  perhaps, 
difturbed  with  the  refleftion,  that  whatever  he  might 
defcrve  from  the  public,  he  had  very  little  claim  to 
the  fayour  of  any  of  the  dcfccndants  of  the  houfe  of 
Hanover ;  and  defired  that  Mr.  Murphy  would  give 
him  till  next  day  to  deliberate  upon  a  meflage  fb 
unexpected.  At  the  end  thereof  he  fignificd  his  will- 
ingnefs  to  accept  it. 

It  was  by  Johnfon  and  his  friends  thought  fit,  that 
he  fhould  return  thanks  for  this  diftinguifhing  hnark 
of  the  royal  favour,  and  that  lord  Bute,  who  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  been  inftrumental  in  procuring  it, 
was  the  proper  perfon  to  convey  them.  Accordingly, 
)ie  waited  on  his  lordfhip  for  the  purpofe,  and,  being 
admitted  to  him,  teftified  his  fenfe  of  the  obligation  ; 
but  having  done  this,  he  thought  he  had  done  enough, 
and  never  after  could  be  prevailed  on  to  knock  at  his 
door. 

He  had  now  fufiered  himfelf  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
Hit  of  ptofioners,  and  was  become  obnoxious  to  the 
cenfures  of  thofe,  who,  looking  upon  a  perpetual 
enmity  to  government  and  its  'minifters  as  a  proof  of 
public  virtue,  endeavoured  to  have  it  believed,  that 
nil  favours  difpenfed  by  the  crown,  even  when  meant 
as  the  rewaids  of  merit,  or  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  of  ingenuity,  or  induftry,   were  but  the 

wages 
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wages  of  iniquity.  Johnlbn,  h  is  true,  had  laid 
himielf  open  to  reproach,  by  his  inteipiecadon  of  the' 
word  Peofion  in  his  diAionary,  written,  it  is  evident, 
at  a  time,  when  his  political  prejudices  were  fttongeft, 
and  Im  found  hinnfelf  in  a  predicament  fimilar  to  thac 
of  Dn  Sherlock,  idio,  at  the  revolution,  was  a.  non- 
juror to  king  William,  but,  after  deliberating  on  his 
rcfufal  as  a  cafe  of  confcience,  tO(4c  the  fide  thac  niade 
for  his  intereft,  but  againft  his  reputation.  But  who, 
except  the  Great  Searcher  of  Hearts,  can  know,  thac.  - 
jn  the  cafe  of  Sherlock  or  Johnibn,  either  made  a 
facrifice  of  his  confcience  ?  Or,  feeing  diac  the  grant 
of  Johnfon's  penfion  was  confefledly  unconditional, 
^nd  bound  him  neither  to  the  renuncUti<m  of  any  of 
his  political  principles,  nor  the  cxercife  of  his  pen  in 
the  defimcc  of  any  fct  of  men  or  feries  of  meafures, 
^o  will  have  the  face  to  fay,  that  his  acceptance  of 
it  was  criminal,  or  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  one 
to  pervert  the  integrity  of  a  man,  who,  in  the  time  of 
his  neceflhy,  had,  from  fcruples  of  his  own  railing, 
declined  the  offer  of  a  raluablc  eccknaftical  prefer- 
ment,  and  thereby  renounced  an  independent  provifion 
for  the  whole  of  his  fife  ? 

It  is  yet  difficult,  if  not  in^ppflible,  to  juftify  John- 
fon,  both  iq  the  interpretation  given  by  him  of  the 
word  Penfion,  and  in  his  becoming  a  pcnfioner :  in  \ 

pne  inftance  or  the  other  he  was  wro^ig,  and  either 
his  difcretipn  or  integrity  muft  be  given  up :  in  the 
former,  he  feems,  in  fome  of  his  aftions^ »  have  been 
wanting,  in  the  latter  ncyer:  not  only  charky,  but 
reafon,  therefore,  dircdb  us  in  the  opinion  we  are  tq 

form  of  an  aft  which  has  drawn  ceafure  -on  h&  con- 

»     .  ■•     •  •  • 
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^Uft^  taid  pmves  ndthing  more  than  that  he  was  not 
equally  wife  ac  all  times  *• 

The  addition  of  three  hujiditd  pounds  it  year^  to 
3pvhat  Johnfon  was .  able  to  earn  by  the  ordinary  exer** 
p\k  of  his  t{(1etit$3  raifed  him  to  a  ft&te  of  comparative 
affluence,  and  allbrded  him  the  means  of  affifting 
many  wholf  real  4r  pretended  wanti  had  fomaerly 
excited  his  compaOion.  He  now  pnu^iied  a  rule 
yrhich  he  often  recommended  to  his  fiiends,  always 
.  CO  go  abroad  with  a  quantity  (^  loofe  money  to  give; 
P  beggars^  imitating  dierein)  though  I  am  confident 
without  intending  it^  that  good  but  weak  man^  old 
|Wr.  Whifton,  whom  I  have  feen  diftributing^  in  the 
ftreet$  of  London^  money  to  beggars  on  each  hasd 
of  him,  till  his  poclj^et  was  neaiiy  exhauftecL 

He  had^  early  in  his  life,  been  a  dabbler  in  phyfic^ 
and  laboured  under  iqme  ^Secret  bodily  in£rmities 
that  gave  him  occafion  once  to  foy  to  me,  that  he 
^rrcn  not  what  it  was  to  be  totally  fr^  from  pain. 
He  now  drew  into  a  cbfer  intimacy  with  hhn  a  man^ 
)vith  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  from  xhf  year 
1746,  one  of  the  loweft  practitioners  ifi  the  arc  of 

*  Sotf^e  of  Johttfon's  friends,  and  all  his  enemies,  would  have 
been  glad  had  he  imiuted  the  condudt  of  Andrew  Marvell,  whoj 
in  the  reign  of  Cha.  II.  upon  the  of  er  of  any  poft  under  the  go- 
vertitnent  thact  would  {>)eafe  hifn>  and  of  a  thodand  fMiiids  in 
p»ney,  made  kkn  in  a  mefl^e  from  the  kkg  by  therari  ofDmoby 
at  a  time  when  he  wamted  a  guinea^  refused  both.  Bm  Johoiba 
had  no  reafon  (o  pra£lice  fuch  felf-deniah  Marvell,  to  be  grateful, 
anud  have  deferred  his  principles,  and  acquiefced  in  the  meafures 
of  a  corrupt  court.  JoAinfon,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  no  danger, 
tluHng  *foch  a  teign  as  is  the  frdftmtt  ^  being  vequired  (•  mal^  a 
ikta-ziice  of  Us  ^onfcience,  mid,  beiitg  thus  m  liberty,  he  ocoeptctl 
fbe  bounty  of  ius  foverei|;n« 

healing 
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healing  that  ever  fought  a  livelihood  by  it:  him  he 
confulted  in  all  that  related  to  his  health,  and  made  (b 
fieceflary  to  him  as  hardly  Co  be  able  to  live  without 
him. 

The  name  of  this  perfon  was  Robert  Levett.  An 
account  of  him  is  given  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  February  1785:  an  earlier  than  that,  I  have  now 
lying  before  me,  in  a  letter  from  a  perfon  in  the  country 
to  Johnlbn,  written  in  anfwer  to  one  in  which  he  had 
defu-ed  to  be  informed  of  fome  particulars  refpefting 
his  friend  Lcvctt,  then  lately  deceafed.  The  fubftance 
of  this  infomnation  is  as  follows : 

He  was  born  at  Kirk  Ella,  a  pariih  about  five  hiiles 
diftant  from  Hull,  and  lived  with  his  parents  till 
about  twenty  years  of  age.  He  had  acquired  fom? 
knowledge  of  th^  Latin  language,  and  had  a  propen- 
fity  to  learning,  whi^h  his  p^ent^  not  being  able  to 
gratify,  he  went  to  live  as  a  ihopmaqi  with  a  woollen* 
draper  at  Hull :  with  him  he  ftayed  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  learned  from  a  neighbour  of  his  mafter 
ibmewhat  of  the  practice  of  phyfic ;  ^t  the  end  thereof 
he  came  to  London,  with  a  view  poflibly  tp  improvp 
himfelf  in  that  profeflion  ;  but  by  fome  ftrange  acci« 
dent  was  led  to  purfue  another  courfe^  and  became 
Iteward  or  fome  other  upper  fervant  to  the  then  lord 
Cardigan,  [or  Cadogan]  and  having  faved  fome  mo- 
ney, he  took  a  refolution  to  travel,  and  vifited  France 
and  Italy  for  the  purpofe,  as  his  letters  mention,  of 
gaining  experience  in  phyfic,  and,  returning  to  Lon* 
don  with  a  valuable  library  which  he  had  coUeAed 
abd-oad,  placed  one  of  his  brothers  apprentice  to  a 
mathematical-inftrument  maker,  and  provided  for'the 
education  of  another*    After  this  he  went  to  Paris; 

and 
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and,  for  improvement,  attended  the  hofpitals  in  that 
city.  At  the  end  of  five  years  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  taking  lodgings  in  the  houfe  of  an  attorney 
in  Northumberland  court,  near  Charing  crofs,  he  be- 
came a  prafticer  of  phyfic.  The  letter  adds,  that  he 
was  about  feventy-eight  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  account  of  Levett  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine is  anonymous ;  I  neverthclefs  infcrt  it  verbatim^ 
together  with  a  letter  of .  Johnfon's  to  Dr.  Lawrence 
notifying  his  death. 

*  Mr.  Levett,  though  an  Englilhman  by  birth,  be- 

*  came  early  in  life  a  waiter  at  a  coiFee-houfe  iii  Paris. 
^  The  furgcons  who  frequented  it,  finding  him  of  an 

*  inquifitive  turn,  and  attentive  to  their  convfcrfation, 

*  made  a  purfe  for  him,  and  gave  him  fomc  inftruc- 

*  tions  in  their  art.  They  afterwards  furnilhed  him 
^  with  the  means  of  other  knowledge,  by  procuring 

*  .him  free  admiffion  to  fuch  lefbures  in  pharmacy 

*  and  anatomy  as  were  read  by  the  ableft  profeflbrs 
^  of  that  period.  Hence  his  introdu£kion  to  a  bufi- 
^  nefs,  which  afforded  him  a  continual,  though  flen- 

*  dcr  maintenance.    Where  the  middle  part  of  his  life 

*  was  fpent,  is  uncertain.    He  refided,  however^  above 

*  twenty  years  under  the  roof  of  Johnlbn,  who  never 
^  wiflied  him  to  be  regarded  as  an  inferior,  or  treated 

*  him  like  a  dependent  *.     He  breakfaftcd  with  the 

*  doftor  every  morning,  and  perhaps  was  feen  no  more 
.'  "^by  him  till  mid-night*  Much  of  the  day  was  em- 
^  ployed  in  attendance  on  his  patients,  who   were 

*  Dr.  Johnfon  has  frequent^Dbferved,  that  L«vctt  was  indebted 
to  him  fornothiag'mor^  than  .faoofe-iooiii,  his  (hare  in  a  penny  loaf 
at  brealcM,  vid  now  and  then  a  dinner  on  a  Sunday. 

'  chiefly 
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chiefly  of  the  loweft  rank  of  traidefnien.    The  re- 
mainder of  his  hours  he  dedicfttwl  to  Hunter's 
lefturet,  and  to  as  many  difierent  opportiinities  of 
in^royement  as  he  could  meet  with  on  the  fmnc 
gratuitous  conditions.    '*  All  his  medical  know* 
lcdge»''  faid  John&n,  '^and  it  is  not  inconfiderable^ 
was  obtained  through  the  ear.    Though  he  buys 
bodes,  lie  feldom  looks  into  them,  or  difcovers  any 
power  by  which  he  can  be  fuppofed  to  judge  of  an 
author's  merit." 

^  Before  be  became  a  conftant  inmktc  of  the  do&or's 
bou&»  he  married,  when  he  was  near  fixcy,  a  woman 
of  the  town,  who  had  perfuaded  him  (notwithftahd^ 
ing  their  place  of  congreia  was  a  iinall-coal  ihcd  in 
Fetter  lane)  that  ihe  was  nearly  related  to  a  man  of 
fortune,  but  wu  injurioufly  kept  by  him  out  of 
laiige  poflieflions.  It  is  almoft  needleis  to  add,  that 
both  parties  were  difappointed  in  their  views.  If 
Levett  took  her  for  an  heircfs,  who  in  time  might 
be  rich,  Ihe  regarded  him  as  a  phyGcian  already  in 
confiderable  prafiice.*«-Compared  with  the  marvels 
of  this  trania£tion,  as  John(bn  himfelf  declared 
when  relating  them,  the  tales  in  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments  fecm  familiar  occurrences. 
Nerer  was  infant  more  completely  duped  than  our 
hero.  He  had  not  been  married  four  months,  be- 
fore a  writ  was  taken  out  againft  him,  for  debts  in^ 
curred  by  his  wifc^^^^^Hc  was  fecreted,  and  his 
friend  then  procured  him  a  protection  from  a  foreign 
miniftcr.    In  a  fliort  time  afterwards,  Hie  ran  away 

^  He  hsdaAedftriiMuqr  yean  itt  die  capsck^  ef  ibrgent  auft 
ajpQthecary  iq  jeMiHiyVikhr  the  tfriAkm  of  Dr.  Lawrence. 

'  fiom 
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from  him,  and  was  tried,  providentially^  in  his  opi- 
nion, for  picku^g  pockets  at  the  Old  Bailejr,  Her 
hufband  was,  with  -dfificulty,  prevented  from  attend* 
ing  the  court,  in  the  hope  fhe  would  be  hanged.  She 
pleaded  her  own  caule,  and  was  acquitted ;  a  fepara<* 
tion  between  this  ill-ftarred  couple  took  place  ^  and 
Dr.  Johnfon  then  took  Levett  home,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  his  deaths  which  happened  fuddealy,  with^ 
out  pain,  Jan.  17, 178  a.  His  vanity  in  fujjpofing, 
that  a  young  woman  of  family  and  fortune  ihould  be 
enamoured  of  him.  Dr.  Johnfon  thought,  deferved 
fome  check. — As  no  relations  of  his  were  known  to 
Dr.  Johnfon,  he  advertifed  for  thencu  In  the  courle 
of  a  few  weeks  an  heir  at  law  appeared^  and-  afcer*- 
tained  his  tide  to  what  effetSbs  the  deceaied  had  lefi: 
behind  him. 

*  Levett's  charafter  was  rendered  valuable  by  re^ 
peaced  proof  of  honefty,  tendernefs,  and  gisuitude  to 
his  benefador,  as  well  as  by  an  unwearied  diligence 
in  his  profeffion. — His  fingle  failing  was,  an  occafi* 
onal  departure  from  fobriety.  Johnfon  would  ob- 
ferve,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  only'  man  who  ever  be- 
came iiHoxicaced  througk  raodves  of  prudence. 
He  reflefted,  that  if  he  rcfufed  the  gin  or  brandy 
offered  him  by  fome  of  his  patients,  he  could  have 
been  no  gainer  by  their  cure,  as  iJicy  might  have 
had  nothing  ^fe  to  beftow  on  him.  This  habit  of 
t^ing  a  fee,  in  whatever  &ape  it  was  rxhJbiced, 
could  not  be  put  oflf  by  advice  t)r  admonition  of 
any  kind.  He  would  fwallow  what  he  did  not 
like,  nay,  what  he  knew  would  injure  him,  radier 
than  go  home  witfh  an  idea,  that  his  fkill  had 
been  exerted  without  rccompence.     •'  Had'{fifid 

"  Johnfon), 
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Johnfon)   all   his  patients  malicibiifiy  combin<!q 
to  reward  him  with  meat  and  ftrong  liquors  inftead 
of  money,   he  would  either  have  bufft,  like  the 
dragoii  in  the  Apocrypha,  through  repletion,  or 
Been  fcorched  up,  like  Portia,  by  fwallowing  fire." 
But  let  not  from  hence  an  imputation  of  rapacioufnefs 
be  fixed  upon  him.    Though  he  took  all  that  Was 
oflfered  him,  he  demanded  nothing  from  the  poor^ 
nor  was  known  in  any  inftance  to  hdve  enforced  the 
payment  of  even  what  was  juftly  his  due. 
^  His  perfon  was  middle-fized  and  thin ;  his  vifag# 
fwarthy,  aduft  and  corrugated.     His  converfation, 
except  on  profeffional  fubjefts,  barren.     When  in 
defhabille,   he  might  have  been  miftaken  for  an 
alchemift,  whofe  complexion  had  been  hurt  by  the 
fumes  of  the  crucible,  and  whofe  clothes  had  idScr^ 
ed  from  the  fparks  of  the  furnace.  • 
*  Such  was  Lcvett,  ^hofe   whimfical   frailty,   if 
weighed   againft  his   good  and   ufeful   qualities^ 


was 


^^  A  floating  atom,  dull  that  falls  unheeded 
^*  Into  the  advcrfe  fcale,  nor  fhakes  the  balance." 

Irbne. 

To  this  character  I  here  add  as  a  fupplement  to 
it,  a  diflum  of  Johnfon  refpe6ting  Levett,  viz.  that 
his  external  appearance  and  behaviour  were  fuch, 
that  h^  difguiled  the  rich,  and  terrified  t{ie  poor. 

But  notwithftanding  all  thefe  oflfenfive  particulars, 
Johnfon,  whofe  credulity  in  fome  inftances  was  as 
great  as  his  incredulity  in  others,  conceived  of^  him 
as  of  a  ikilful  medical  profe0br,  and  thought  himfclf 

happy 
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liippy  in  having  fo  near  his  perfon  bne  i*hc  was  t6 
him,  not  folely  a  phyfician,  a  furgeon,  or  an  apotheV 
cary,  but  all.  In  ejttraordinary  cafes  he,  however, 
availed  himfdf  o(  the  affiftance  o(  his  valued  friend 
Dr.  Lawreiice,  a  man  of  whom;inrefpeftof  his  piety, 
learning,  and  (kilf  in  his  profeflion,  it  may  dmoft 
be  faid,  the  world  was  not  worthy,  inafmuch  as  it 
fufFered  his  talents,  for  the  whole  of  his  life,  to  re- 
main, in  a  g^eat  mcafure,  unemployed,  and  himfelf  tb 
end  his  days  in  forrow  and  obfcurity. 

Of  this  perform,  with  whom  I  was  for  many  years  ac- 
quainted, but  who  is  now  no  more,  gratitude  for 
the  benefits  which  myfelf  and  one'  moft  dear  to  m'c 
have  derived  from  his  (kill  and  attention,  obliges  mc 
tb  fpeak  with  reverence  and  refpeft.  He  was  a  native 
of  Hampfliire,.and  having  ended  his  ftudies  at  Oxford, 
came  tbLond6n  about  the  year  i737>  at  which  time 
Dr.  Frank  NichoUs  had  attained  great  reputation  for 
fkill  in  anatomy.  To  complete  them,  he  became  a  pu- 
pil of  his,  in  that  branch  of  medical  fcitoce,  and  upon 
NichoUs's  difcontinuing  to  read  leftures  therein,  which 
he  had  for  feyeral  years  done  with  great  appliaufe.  Dr. 
Laurence  took  them  up,  and  had  many  hearers,  till 
Hunter,  a  furgeon,  arrived  from  Scotland,  who,  fet- 
tling in  London,  became  his  rival  in  the  fame  praftice, 
and  having  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Lawrence,  in  his 
manner  of  cniinciating,  together  with  the  affiftance 
and  ftrpport  of  all  his  cotintrymen  in  this  kingdom,  * 
and  moreover,  being  a  man  whofe  fkill  iii  his  act  .was 
equal  to  his  pretentions,  he  became.  ^  favourite :  ^ich 
th«  leading  mon  in  the  practice  of  phyfic,  -and  in"  a-'-- 
few  winfcere  drew  W  him  fuch  a  refort  of  pupils,  as  i  a^ 

D  d  ducod 
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duced  Dr.  Lan^rence  to  giv^c  up  lefturing,  and  betake 
bimielf  to  the  general  exercife  of  his  profeflion. 

In  his  endeavours  to  attain  to  eminence^  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  fail :  he  was  above  thofe  arts  by  which 
popularity  is  acquired^  and  had  befides  fbme  perfonal 
defeAs  and  habits  which  ftood  in  his  way;  a  vacuity  of 
countenance  very  unfavourable  to  an  opinion  of  his 
learning  or  fagacicy,  and  certain  convuliive  modons 
of  the  head  and  features  that  gave  pain  to  the  behold- 
ers, and  drew  off  attention  to  all  that  he  faid  *. 

He  delighted  much  in  naval  architc6hirc,  and  was 
able  with  his  own  hands,  and  a  variety  of  tools  of  his 
own  contrivance,  to  form  a  model  of  a  fhip  of  war  of 
any  ratej  firft  framing  it  with  ribs  and  fuch  other 
timbers  as  are  requifite  in  a  fhip  for  fervice,  and 
afterwards  covering  it  with  planks  of  the  thicknefs  of 
a  half-crown  piece,  and  the  breadth  of  about  an  inch, 
.  which  he  faftened  to  the  ribs  with  wooden  pins  of  a 
proportionable  fize,  and  in  this  manner  of  working  he 
completed  many  fuch  models,  elegantly  wrought  and 
moft  beautiful  in  their  forms.  He  was  alfo  a  lover  of 
muflc,  and  was  able  to  play  his  part  in  concert  on 
the  violoncello  t  till  hindered  bydcafncfs,  adifordcr 

that 

•  It  will  hardly  be  believed,  how  much  foeh  particularities  u 
Atb,  obftma  the  progrefs  of  one  who  b  to  make  his  way  ia  a 
.  profeffion :  a  ftammeriiig.  or  a  bad  articaktioQ,  fpoil  an  orator, 
and  a  difgufting  appearance  hurts  a  fkfimn.  Pembertoa,  the 
Greiham  jrt-ofciibr,  a  great  man  in  his  time,  was  coniigned  to  indi- 
gence, by  a  habit  of  diftorting  the  siiifcles  of  his  fitce,  which  was 
become  irrefiftible. 

t  He  had  a  younger  brother  named  Charles,  a  foUcitor  of  gi«at 
fraSace,  who  alft  pkyed  on  the  violoa€eUo»  and,  having  been  i 
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that  came  upon  him  about  the  middle  of  his  life, 
and  at  length  drove  him  to  feek  a  retreat  from  the 
world  and  all  its  cares  at  Canterbury,  where,  about 
the  year  1783,  he  died.  To  confole  him  under  fome 
family  difappointments,  Johnfon  addreffed  to  him  a 
fine  Latin  ode,  which  is  inferted  in  his  works. 

He  wrote  the  life  of  his  friend  Dr.  Nicholls,  in  very 
elegant  Latin,  but  it  was  never  publifhed :  his  folc 
defign  in  printing  it  being  to  gratify  thofe  of  his  own 
profeflion.  In  the  fame  language,  he  wrote  the  life  of 
Dr.  William  Harvey,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his 
works,  publiihed  by  the  college  of  phyficians  in 
1766,  in  one  volume  4to. 

The  fincere  and  lafting  fricndil)ip>  that  fubfifted 
between  Johnfon  and  Levett,  may  ferve  to  fliew,  that 
although  a  fimilarity  of  difpofitions  and  qualities  has 
a  tendency  to  beget  afFeftion,  or  fomething  very  nearly 
rcfembling  it,  it  may  be  contrafted  and  fubfift  where 
this  inducement  is  wanting  %  for  h^dly  Were  ever  two 
men  lefs  like  each  other,  in  this  relpeft,  than  were  they* 
Levett  had  not  an  underftanding  capable  of  compre- 
hending the  talents  of  Johnfon  :  the  mind  of  John- 
fon was  therefore,  as  to  him,  a  blank ;  and  John(bn^ 
4iad  the  eye  of  his  mind  been  more  penetrating  than  it 

pupil  on  that  inftrumenty  of  Caporale>  was  the  beft  perfermer  on  it 
of  any  gentleman  in  England.  *  About  the  year  1740*  I  was  iifed 
to  meet  both  the  brothers  at  a  tavern  in  Gracechurch  (beett 
where  was  a  private  concert,  to  which  none  but  fuch  as  could 
join  in  it  were  admitted.  Many  of  thofe  who  frequented  it  were 
great  mailers,  namely,  -Mr.  Stanley,  who  played  the  firft  ripb'n, 
the  above  Sig.  Caporale,  Vincent,  the  hautboy  player,  and  Bali- 
court,  who  performed  on  the  German  flute :  the  jeil  were  ofganifb 
and  gentlemen  performers. 

D  d  a  was. 
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was,  could  'not  difccrn,  what  did  not  cxift,  any  par* 
ticulars  rn  Levett's  charafter  that  at  all  refembled  his 
own.  He  had  no  learning,  and  confequendy  was  an 
unfit  compaiiion  for  a  learned  man^  and  though  it 
may  be  fajd^  that  having  lived  fome  years  abroad,  he 
muil  hav^  feen  and  remarked  many  things  that  would 
have  afforded  entertainment  in  the  relation,  this 
advantage  was  counterbalanced  by  an  utter  inability 
for  continued  converfation,  taciturnity  being  one  of 
the  mod  obvious  features  in  his  character :  the  con- 
^deration  of  all  which  particulars  almofl  impels  me 
t9  fay,  that  Levett  admired  Johnfon  becaufe  others 
admired  him,  and  that  Johnfon  in  pity  loved  Levett, 
becaufe  few  others  could  find  any  thing  in  him  to 
love. 

And  here  I  cannot  forbear  remarking,  that,  almoft 
throughout  his  life,  poverty  and  difbefled  circumflan- 
ces  feemed  to  be  the  ftrongeft  of  all  recommendations 
to  his  favour.  When  alked  by  one  of  his  moft  inti- 
mate friends,  how  he  could  bear  to  be  furrounded  by 
fuch  neceflitous  and  undeferving  people  as  he  had 
about  him,  .his  anfwer  was,  *  If  I  did  not  affift  them  ' 
*  no  one  elfe  .would,  and  they  muft  be  loft  for  want/ 
Among  many  others,  whom  he  thus  patronized,  was  a 
worthlefs  fellow,  a  dancing-mafter  by  profeflion,  and 
an  afiiftant  in  teaching  to  the  famous  Noverre  the 
favourite  of  Mr.  Garrlck.  This  man,  notwithftanding 
the  nature  of  his  employment,  which  was  a  gented 
one,  and  led  to  no  fuch  connexions,  delighted  in  the  ' 
cpmpany  and  converfation  of  marfhal's-court  attorn ies, 
and  of  btiliii^  and  their  followers,  and  others  of  a  lower 
clafs,  fharpers  and  fwindlers,  who,  when  they  had  made  . 

•him-   • 
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Jiim  drunkj  would  get  him  to  fign  notes  and  engage- 
ments of  various  kinds,  which,  he  not  being  able  to 
difchargc,  they  had  him  arretted  upon,  and  this  was 
fo  frequently  the  cafe,  that  much  of  his  time  was 
paffed  in  confinement.  His  wife,  through  Mrs.  Wil^ 
liams,  got  at  Johnfon,  and  told  him  her  tale,  which 
was,  that  her  hufband  was,  at  that  inftant,  detained  for 
a  fmall  debt  in  a  fpunging-houfe,  and  he  conceiving 
it  to  be  a  piteous  one,  and  an  additional  proof  thait 
an  human  life  the  evil  accidents  outnumber  the  good, 
fent  her  to  me  for  advice.  I  heard  her  ftory,  and 
learned  from  it,  that  all  the  merit  of  the  fellow  lay  in 
his  heels,  that  he  had  neither  principle  nor  difcretion, 
^nd,  in  fliort,  was  a  cully,  the  dupe  of  every  one  that 
would  make  him  drunk.  I.  therefore  difmiffed  her 
with  ameffage  to  Johnfon  to  thisefFeft:  that  her 
Jiufband  made  it  impoflible  for  his  friends  to  help. him, 
and  muft  fubmit  to  his  deftiny.  When  I  next  faw 
Johnfon,  I  told  him  that  there  fcemed  to  be  as  exaft  a 
fitnefs  between  the  charafter  of  this  man  and  his  affo- 
ciates,  as  is  between  the  web  of  a  ipider  and  the  wmgs 
of  a  fly,  and  I  could  not  but  think  he  was  born  to  be 
cheated.  Johnfon  feemed  to  acquiefce  in  my  opinion ; 
but  I  believe,  before  .that,  had  fet  him  at  liberty  by 
paying  the  debt. 

Another  of  Johnfon's  diftreflfed  friends  was,  Mr. 
Edmund  Southwell,  a  younger  brother  of  Thomas 
lord  Southwell,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This 
gentleman,  having  no  patrimony,  was,  in  his  younger 
days,  a  cornet  of  horfe  5  but  having  in  a  duel,  into 
which  he  was  forced,  flain  his  antagonist,  he  quitted 
the  fervicc,  attd  trufted  to  Providence  for  a  fupport. 

Dd3  H« 
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He  was  a  man  of  wonderful  parts,  of  lively  and  en- 
tertaining converfation,  and  well  acquainted  with  xhe 
world ;  he  was  aJfo  a  brother  in  affliftion  with  Johnr 
fon,  that  is  to  fay^  he  laboured  under  a  deprefTion  oc 
fnind«  occafioncd  by  the  mifad venture  above-men- 
tioned,  that  often  approached  to  infanity.  Being 
without  employment,  his  practice  was  to  wander 
about  the  llrects  of  London,  and  call  in  at  fuch 
coffcc-houfes,  for  inftance,  the  Smyrna  and  Cocoa- 
tree  in  Pali-Mall,  ^nd  Child's  and'Batfon's  in  the 
city,  as  were  frequented  by  men  of  intelligence,  or 
where  any  thing  like  converfaiion  was  gping  forw^d  : 
in  thefc  he  found  means  to  make  friends,  from  whom 
he  derived  a  precarious  fupport.  In  the  city  he  was 
ib  well  knowB;  and  fo  much  beloved  and  piticcj, 
that  many,  by  private  donations,  relieved  his'  wants. 
In  particular.  Sir  Robert  LadbroKe,  an  aldcnnan 
thereof,  and  a  man  of  opulence,  made  him  Ircqueiit 
prcfcnts  of  money  to  fupply  his  neceflities,  and 
Mn  Bares,  the  matter  of  the  Qucen's-arms  tavern  in 
St.  Paul's  church-yard,  fufFered  him,  as  often  as  he 
pleafed,  to  add  to  an  ideal  account  fubfifting  between 
them,  the  expence  of  a  dinner.  A  gentleman  of  great 
word)  in  the  city,  who  knew  and  pitied  his  diftrelles, 
procured,  nnlcnown  to  him,  from  a  lady  famous  for 
her  beneficence,  a  penfion  of  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  which  he  lived  but  few  years  to  receive, 

Johnfon  was  a  great  lover  of  penitents,  and  of  all 
/uch  men  as,  in  their  cpnverfatipn,  made  profefllons 
pf  piety  J  of  this  man  he  wovjld  fay,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  iTjpft  pious  of  all  his  acquaintance,  but  in  this, 
gs  he  frequently  was  in  the  judgment  he  fomied  of 

Others, 
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others,  he  was  miftaken^  It  is  poflible  that  South- 
well might,  in  his  converfation,  exprels  fiich  fentU 
mcnts  of  religion  and  moral  obligation,  as  ferved 
to  fbcw  that  he  was  not  an  infidel,  but  he  leldom 
Went  fober  to  bed,  and  as  feldom  rofc  from  It  be- 
fore noon. 

He  was  alfo  an  admirer  of  fuch  as  he  thou^C 
,  well-bred  men.  'What  was  his  notion  of  good  breed- 
ing ould  never  learn.  If  it  was  not  courtefy  and 
affability,  it  could  to  him  be  nothing ;  for  he  was  an 
incompetent  judge  of  graceful  attitudes  and  motions^ 
and  of  the  ritual  of  behaviour.  Of  lord  Southwell, 
die  brother  of  the  above  perfon,  and  of  Tom  Hervey, 
a  profligate,  worthlefs  man,  the  author  of  the  letter 
to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and  who  had  nothing  in 
his  external  appearance  that  could  in  the  leaft  re- 
commend him,  he  was  ufed  to  fay,  they  were  each 
of  them  a  model  for  the  firll  man  of  quality  in 
the  kingdom.  In  this  method  of  eftimating  beha« 
viour^  he  feemed  to  think  that  good-breeding  is 
a  faculty,  which,  like  fencing,  dancing,  and  other 
bodily  excrcifes,  mull  be  learned  before  they  can  be 
pra<ftifed  -,  whereas,  |t  is  obvious,  that  this  quality  is 
nothing  more  than  artificial  benevolence,  and  that 
that  politenefe,  which  it  is  the  employipent  of  the  in- 
ftruftors  of  youth  to  teach,  is  but  a  fubftitutc  for 
thofe  difpofitioqs  of  mind,  which,  ivhoever  pofleflcs, 
and  takes  care  to  cultivate,  will  have  very  little  need 
of  foreign  afliftance  in  the  forming  of  his  man- 
ners. 

He  once  mentioned  to  me  a  faying  of  Dr. 
^ichoUs,  and  highly  commended  it^   viz.   that  it 
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was  a  point  of  wifdom  to  form  intimacies^  and  t9 
choofe  for  our  friends  only  perfons  of  known  worth 
and  intcgrityj  and  that  to  do  fo  had  been  the  rule  of 
his  Ufc.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  account  for  the 
condud  of  Johnfon  in  the  choice  of  many  of  hi^ 
aflfociates,  and  particularly  of  thofe  who>  when  his 
circumftanees  became  eafy,  he  fufFered  to  intrude 
on  hinn.  Of  thefe  he  had  fome  at  bed  and  boards 
who  had  elbowed  through  the  world,  and  fubfifted 
by  lying,  begging,  and  Ihifting,  aU  which  he  knew, 
but  feemed  to  think  never  the  worfc  of  them.  In 
Jiis  endeavours  to  promote  the  interefts  of  people  of 
this  clafs,  he,  in  fome  inftances,  went  fuch  lengths  a$ 
yrere  hardly  confiftent  with  that  integrity,  which  he 
manifellcd  on  all  other  occafions  ;  for  he  would  fre^ 
qucndy,  by  letters,  recommend  thofe  to  credit,  who 
could  obtain  it  by  no  other  means,  and  thereby  enabled 
them  to  contra^  debts,  which  he  had  good  reafon  tq 
fufpeft,  they  neither  could  nor  ever  would  pay. 

Thefe  conneftions  cxpofed  him  to  trouble  and  in-s 
ceffant  felicitation,  which  he  bore  well  enough,  but 
his  inmates  were  enemies  to  his  peace,  and  occafioned 
him  great  difquiet :  the  jealoufy  that  fubfifted  among 
them  rendered  his  dwelling  irkfome  to  him,  and  he 
feldom  approached  it,  after  an  evening's  converfation 
abroad,  but  with  the  dread  qf  finding  it  a  fcene  of 
difcord,  and  of  having  his  cars  filled  with  the  com- 
plaint^  of  Mrs.  Williams  of  Frank's  negleft  of  hi^ 
duty  and  inattention  to  "the  interefts  of  his  mafter^^ 
and  of  Frank  againft  Mrs.  Williams,  for  the  autho- 
rity ftic  afTumed  over  him,,  and  exercifcd  with  an  un- 
l^arfantable  ftycrity,    iplycn  thofe  intruders  who  had 
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f;aken  fhclter  under  his  xoof,  aid  vjho,  tn  his  ^bfenct 
from  home,   brought  thither  their  children,  found 
caufe to  murmur ;  their  provifion  of  food  wiisfcaiitjr^ 
or  their  dinners  ill  dreffed  j  all  which  he  chofc  to  en* 
dure  rather  thaa  put  an  end  to  their  clamours,  hy  rid- 
ding bis  houfe  of  fuch  thanklefs  and  troubkfomegucflB. 
Kay,  fb  infenfible  was  he  of  the  ingratitude  of  uhofc . 
whom  he  fuffered  thus  to  bang  on  him,  and  among 
whom  he  mgy  be  laid  to  have  divided  an  income 
which  was  litde  more  thaa  fufficient  for  his  own  fwp* 
port,  that  he  would  fubmk  to  reproach  and  pecfonal 
aflfront  (torn  fome  of  them,  even  Levett  would  fome- 
timejs  infult  him,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  in  herparoKyfim 
pf  ragp,  ,bas  been  known  %o  drive  him  from  her  pre- 
fence. 

Who,  that  reflefts  pn  Johnfon's  pufillanimity  in 
;hefc  inftances,  jcan  reconcile  it  to  that  fpirit  which 
prompted  him,. or  with  thofe  endowments  which  ena- 
bled him  to  maintain  a  fuperiority  over  a^l  with  whom 
he  converfed  ?  or  to  that  feeming  ferocity  of  tamper  that 
gave  pccafion  to  fome  to  confider  him  as  an  animal  not 
to  be  approached  without  terror  ?  or  account  for  the 
inconfiftency  above-noted,  otherwife  than  by  rcfolving 
it  into  thofe  principles  that  diftated  patience,  under 
all  the  provocations  of  a  female  tongue,  to  Socrates  ? 
In  truth,  there  was  more  afperity  in  his  manner  of 
lixpreffion  than  in  his  natural  difpofition ;  for  I  hare 
heard  that,  in  many  inftances,  and  in  fome  with  tears  in 
bis  eyes,  he  has  apologized  to  thofe  whom  he  had  of- 
fended by  contradiftion^or  roughnefeof  behaviour. 

To  this  inconfiftency  of  charader  it  muft  be  im- 
puted, that  he  &ile4  tft  attrftft  ycvvcnce  and  rcfpeft 
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from  thofe  who  lived  in  grcateft  intimacy  with  hinl. 
There  was  wantmg  in  his  conduft  and  behaviour  that 
dignity,  which  rcfults  from  a  regular  and  orderly  courfe 
of  adtionj  a!id,  by  an  irrcfiftiblc  power,  coinmands 
clleem.    He  could  not  be  faid  to  be  a  (iayed  man, 
nor  fb  to  have  adjufted  in  his  mind  the  balance  of 
rtafon  and  paflion,  as  to  give  occafion  to  fay  what 
may  be  obferved  of  fome  men,  that  all  they  do  is 
juft,  fk,  and  right :  and  although  he  was  ftrift,  and 
even  punctilious^  in  the  praftice  of  the  great  duties 
of  morality,  he  trufled   but  little  to  his  domeftic 
conduffc,  to  his  method  of  employing  his  time,  and 
gpverning    his    family,    for  the    good  opinion   he 
wifhed  the  world  to  enteruin  of  him,  but,  in  thcfe 
particulars,  gave  w^  to  the  love  of  eafc,   and   to 
fclf-indulgence,  litde  regarding,  in  his  own  praAice, 
thofe  counfels  of  prudence,  thofe  ceconomical  max- 
ims, and  thofe  reflections  on  the  (hortnefs  of  human 
life,  with  which  his  writings  abound.   To  a  lady,  who 
Itgnified  a  great  defire  to  increafe  her  acquaintance 
with  authors,  conceiving  that  more  might  be  learned 
from  their  converfation  and  manner  of  living,  than 
from  their  works — '  Madam,'  faid  he,  *  the  beft  part 
*  of  an  author  will  always  be  found  in  his  writings.'— 
And  to  a  perfon,  who  once  faid  he  paid  litde  regard 
to  thofe  writers  on  religion  or  morality,  whofc  prafticc 
correfponded  not  with  their  precepts,  he  imputed  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  mankind,  faying,  it  was  grofs 
ignorance  in  him  not  to  know,  that  good  principles  and 
an  irregular  life  were  confiftent  with  each  other. 

This  was  a  fecret  which,  without  much  mifchief, 
might  have  been  revealed  in  converfation,  but  Jcdm* 
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{on  has  thought  fit  to  fend  k  abroad  in  the  fourteenth 
number  of  the  Rambler,  with  this  apology : 

*  We  are  not  to  wonder  that  moft  fail,  amidft  tu- 
'  mult,  and  fhares,  and  dangers,  in  the  obfervance  c^ 
'  thofe  precepts  which  they  lay  down  in  1  iblitude;, 
'  fafety,  and  tranquillity,  with  a  mind  unbiased,  and 

*  with  liberty  unobftruded.     It  is  the  condition  of 

*  our  prefent  ftate  to  fee  more  than  we.  can  attain j 

*  the  exa^beft  vigilance  and  caution  can  never  main* 
.'  tain  a  fingle  day  of  innocence,  much  lefs  can  the 
^  utmoft  efforts  of  incorporated  mind  reach  the  fum- 

*  mit§  of  fpeculative  virtue.' 

He  farther  fays,  *  It  is  recorded  of  Sir  Matbew 
'  Hale  fhat  he,  for  a  long  time,  concealed  the  con- 
'  fecration  of  himfelf  to  the  ftriftjfc-  duties  of  religion, 
f  )fi&,  by  fome  flagitious  and  Ihameful   adlion,   he 

*  Ihould  bring  piety  into  difgrace  *i'    and  upon  this  , 
his  conduct  he  fuggefts,  that  *  it  may  be  prudent  for 

'  a  writer,  whp  apprehends  thaf  he  fhall  not  enforce 

*  his  own  maxinjs  by  his  domeftic  charafter^  to  con- 
^  cefl  his  name  that  he  may  not  injure  them.' 

In 

*  This  4dnd  of  timrdity  furely  (binds  in  need  of  ibme  excuGr ; 
for  what  would  become  of  the  world  were  all  religious  men  fab« 
jeded  b/xhe  iajpe  fear?  or  how  would  that. precept  be  obeyed^ 
which  requires  us  to  let  our  light  fo  ihine,  as  that  men  may  fee 
our  good  works  ?  Men  in  confpicuous  (tations  of  life,  and  in  par* 
ticttlar>  magiibratcs*  are  under  the  ftrongeil  obligations  to  favour 
and  fupport  the  canfe  of  religion,  fo  it  be  done  without  oftentation.  . 
And  in  private  life  oor  duty  requires,  that  the  fear  of  being 
thought  weak  ox  fuperftitlous  (hould  never  deter  ss  from  making 
^n  open  profeifton  of  our  faith.  He  that  i^  his  ilndy  affe^  ta 
be  found  with  a  bible  before  him,  may  be  jnftly  fufpe^ed  of  hy* 
Docrify  ;  but  he  that,  upon  the  approach  of  9  friend>  conveys  it 
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The  hiftory  of*  learning  furnillhcs  us  with  many  dT-* 
amples  of  men  who  have  deviated  from  tfie  ff udy  of 
polite  literature  to  that  of  the  hermetic  fcience,  or,  irt 
plainer  Englilh,  to  that  fublimer  chemiftry  which  leads 
to  the  tranfmutation  of  metals ;  and  thofe,  who  may 
have  heard  that  Johnfon  excrcifed  himlelf  in  chemical 
procefles,  may  perhaps  think,  that  his  view  therein 
was  fuddenly  to   become  the  poflcflbr  of  immenle 
riches,  but  I  am  able  to  obviate  this  fufpicion,  and 
afllire  them,  that  his  motive  thereto  was  only  curio- 
fity,  and  his  end  mere  amufement.    At  the  time  he 
frequented  the  club   in  Ivy  lane.  Dyer  was  going 
'  through  a  courfe  of  chemiftry  under  Dr.  Pembcrton, 
of  Greftiam  college,   and  would  fometimes  give  us 
iiich  defcriptions  of  procefles  as  were  very  entertain- 
mg,  particularly  to  Johnfon,  who  would   liften  to 
them    attentively.    We   may  fuppofe,  that  in    the 
courfe  of  his  reading,  he  had  acquired  fomc  know- 
ledge of  the  theory  of  the  art,  and  that  he  wifhed  for 
an   importunity  of  reducing  that    knowledge   into 
praftice :  he  thought  that  time  now  come,  and  though 
he  had  no  fitter  an  apartment  for  a  laboratory  than 
the  garret  over  his  chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple, 
he  furnifhed  that  with  an  alembic,  with  retorts,  re- 
ceivers, and  other  veflTels  adapted  to  the  cheapeft  and 
leaft  operofe  procefles.     What  his  aims  were,  at  firft, 
I  know  not,  having  forgotten  the  account  he  once 
gave  me  of  the  earlieft;  of  his  chemical  operations  ; 
but  I  have  fince  learned,  that  they  dwindled  down 
to  mere  diftillation,  and  that  from  fubflances  of  the 
iimpleft  and  coarfeft  fort,  namely,    peppermint,  and 
the  dregs  of  ftrong  becr^  from  the  latter  whereof  he 
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%ras  able  to  extra6b  a  ftrong  but  verjr  nauleous  ipiri^ 
which  all  might  fmell^  but  lew  choTe  to  talle. 

Johnfon  had  now  cpnfiderably  extended  the  circle 
of  his  acquaintance^  and  added  to  the  number  of  hit 
friends  fundry  peribns  of  diftinguiflied  eminence: 
among  them  were.  Sir  Jolhua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke,  Mr.  Beaucler^,  and  Mr.  Langton.  With 
thefe  he  pafTcd  much  of  his  time,  and  was  defirous  of 
being  ftill  clofcr  connefted.  How  much  he  delighted 
in  convivial  meetings,  how  he  loved  converfation,  and 
how  ienfibly  he  felt  the  attradions  of  a  tavern,  has 
already  been  mentioned ;  and  it  was  but  a  natural 
confequence  of  thefe  difpofitions,  that  he  (hould  wifh 
for  frequent  opportunities  of  indulging  them  in  a  way 
that  would  free  him  from  domeftic  rcftraints,  from 
the  obfervance  of  hours,  and  a  conformity  to  the  re- 
gimen  of  families.  A  tavern  was  the  place  for  thefe 
enjoyments,  and  a  weekly  club  was  inftituted  ior  his 
gratification  and  the  mutual  entertainment  and  delight 
of  its  feveral  members.  The  firft  movers  in  this  aflb- 
ciation  were  Johnfon  and  Sir  Jolhua  Reynolds :  the 
number  of  perfons  included  in  it  was  nine :  the  place 
of  meeting  was  the  Turk's  head  in  Gerraid  Urtct ;  the 
day  Monday  in  every  week,  and  the  hour  of  affembling 
feven  in  the  evening.  To  this  affociation  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  invited.    The  members  were, 

Johnfon,  Mr.  Topham  Beauderk, 

Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,     Mr.  Bennct  Langton, 
Mr.  Edmund  Burke,    Mr.  Anthony  Chamier,  and 
Chrift.  Nugent,  M.  D.  I^yfdf. 
Oliver  Goldfmith,M.'B. 

As  fomc  pf  the  j>crfon$  above-mentioned  axe  hap- 
_     *  pily 


pilf  yet  Uying,  and  arc  too  eminently  kndwn  to  ftf^ 
ccive  honour  from  any  thing  I  am  able  to  fay  df 
them,  I  Ihall  content  myfelf  with  giving  the  charadcrs 
of  fiich  of  them  as  are  now  no  more. 

Dr.  Nugent  was  a  phyfician,  of  the  Romifh  com- 
inunian^  and  rifing  into  praftice  with  pcrfons  of 
itat  perfuafion.  He  was  an  ingenbus,  fenfible, 
and  learned  man>  of  eafy  converfation,  and  elegant 
manners.  Johnfon  had  a  high  opinion  of  him,  and 
always  fpoke  of  him  in  terms  of  great  relpeft. 

Gojdfmkb'  is  well  known  by  his  writings  to  hav6 
been  a  man  of  genius  and  of  very  fine  parts  j  but  of 
his  character  and  gencml  deportment,  it  is  thchardeft 
talk  any  one  can  undertake  to  give  a  defcription. 
I  wHl,  however,  attempt  it,  tmfting  to  be  cxcufed  . 
if,  in  the  fpirit  of  a  faithful  hiftorian,  I  record  as  well 
his  Angularities  as  his  merits. 

There  are  certain  memoirs  of  him  extant,  from 
which  we  learn,  that  his  inclination,  co-operaring 
with  his  fortunes  which  were  but  fcanty,  led  hirti 
into  a  courfe  of  life  little  differing  ffom  vagrancy, 
that,  deprived  him  of  the  benefits  of  regular  ftudy: 
it  however  gratified  his*  humour,  ftored  his  niind  with 
ideas  and  feme  knowledge,  which,  when  he  became 
ieetled,  he  improved  by  various  reading;  yet,  to  all 
the.  graces  of  urbanity  he  was  a  ftranger.  With  the 
greateft  pretenfions  to  pofiihed  manners  he  was  rtide, 
and,  when  he  mod  meant  the  contrary,  .ahfurd.  He 
affeded  Johsfon's'  ftyle  and  manner  of  converfation^ 
and,  when  he  had*  uttered,' a$:  he  often  would,  a 
laboured  fentence,  fo  tumid  as  to  be  fcarce  inteU  ^ 

ligible,  would  a(k,  if  that  was  not  truly  Johnfonian  ^  i 

ytt  he  loved  not  Johnfon,  but  rather  envied  him  for 
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Ms  parts ;  and  once  intreated  a  friend  to  defift  from  • 
praifing  him,  *  for  in  doing  fo',  faid  he, '  you  harrow  up 
*  my  very-foul/ 

He  had  fome  wit,  but  no  humour,  and  never  told 
a  ftory  but  he  Ipoiled  it. .  The  following  anecdotes 
will  convey  fome  idea  of  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  his 
converfation : 

He  was  ufed  to  fay  he  could  play  on  the  German- 
flute  as  well  as  moft  nien  -, — at  other  times,  as  well 
as  any  man  living;  and  in  his  poem  of  the  Travel- 
ler, has  hinted  at  this  attainment  in  the  following 
lines : 

'  To  kinder  fkies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 

*  I  turn  ;  and  France  difplays  her  bright  domain : 

*  Gay  fprightly  land  of  mirth  and  focial  eafe, 

*  Pleas'd  with  thyfelf,  whom  all  the  world  can  pleaic^ 

*  How  often  have  I  led  thy  fportive  choir, 

*  With  tunelefs  pipe,  befide  the  murmuring  Lx>ire ! 

*  Where  fliading  dms  along  the  margin  grew, 

'  And,  frefhen'd  from  the  wave,  the  zephyr  flew; 

*  And  haply,  though  my  harfh  touch,  falt'ring  Itill^ 

*  But  mock'd  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the'  dancers  flcill, 

*  Yet  would  the  village  praife  my  wond'rous  pow^, 

*  And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  no^n-tide  hour.' 

But,  in  truth,  he  underftood  not  the  charafter  in  which 
mufic  is  written,  and  played  on  that  inftrument,  as 
many  of  the  vulgar  do,  merely  by  ear.  Roubiliac 
the  fculptor,  a  merry  fellow,  ondS  heard  him  play, 
and  minding  to  put  a  trick  on  him,  pretended  to  be 
charmed  with  his  performance,  as  alfo,  that  himfelf 
WHS  fkilled  in  the  art,  and  intreated  him  to  repeat  the 
air,  that  he  might  write  it  dpwn*  Goldfmith  readily 
confeming,  Roubiliac  called  for  paper^  and  fcored 
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thereon  a  few  five-lined  ftaves,  which  having  done^ 
Goldfmith  proceeded  to  play,  and  Roubiliac  to  write ; 
but  his  writing  was  only  fuch  random  notes  on  the 
lines  and  fpaces  as  any  one  might  (et  down  who  had 
cvtT  inlpefted  a  page  of  mufic.  When  they  had  both 
done,  Roubiliac  ftiewed  the  paper  to  Goldfmith,  who 
Iboking  it  over  with  feeming  great  attention,  faid  it 
was  very  correft,  and  that  if  he  had  not  feen  him  do 
it,  he  never  could  have  believed  his  friend  capable  o£ 
writing  mufic  after  him. 

He  would  frequently  preface  a  ftory  thus : — *  TU 

*  now  tell  you  a  ftory  of  myfelf,  .which  (bme  people 

*  laugh  at,  and  fome  do  not/ — 

At  the  breaking  up  of  an  evening  at  a  tavern^  he 
intreated  the  company  to  fit  down,  and  told  them  if 
they  would  call  for  another  botde  they  (hould  hear 
one  of  bis  bons  mots: — they  agreed,  and  he  began 
thus  :-^ — *  I  was  once  told  that  Sheridan  the  player, 
'  in  order  to  improve  himfelf  in  ftage-geftures,  had 
'  looking-glafies,  to  the  number  of  ten,  hung  about 
'  his  room,  and  that  he  pradifed  before  them ;  upon 
'  which  1  laid,  then  there  were  ten  ugly  fellows  toge- 

*  ther/ — The  company  were  all  filent:  he  afked  why 
they  did  not  laugh,'  which  they  not  doing,  he,  with- 
out tafting  the  wine,  left  the  room  in  anger. 

He  once  complained  to  a  friend  in  thefe  words :-« 

*  Mr.  Martinelli  is  a  rude  man :  I  faid  in  his  hearing, 
^  that  there  were  no  good  writers  among  the  Italians, 
'  and  he  faid  to  one  that  fat  near  him,  that  I  was  very 

*  ignorant*.' 

*  People/  faid  he,  '  are  greatly  miftaken  in  me  ^  a 
^  notion  goes  about,  that  when  I  am  filcnc  I  mean  ta 

f  Mr.  Martinelli  U  an  Italian. 
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'  be  impudent ;  but  I  aflure  you,' gentlemen,  my  (ilence 

*  arlfcs  from  baftifiilnefs/ 

Having  one  day  a  call  to  wait  on  the  late  duke, 
then  carl,  of  Northumberland,  I  found  Goldfmith 
waiting  for  an  audience  in  an  outer  room  *,  I*  aiked 
him  what  had  brought  him  there :  he  told  me  an 
invitation  from  his  lordfhip.  1  made  tiny  bufmefo 
as  fhort  as  I  could,  and,  as  a  reafon,  mentioned,  that 
Dr.  Goldfmith  was  waiting  without.  The  earl  afked 
tAc  if  I  was  acquainted  with  him :  I  told  him  I  was^ 
adding  what  I  thought  likely  to  recommend  him.  I 
retired,  and  ftaid  A  the  outer  room  to  take  him 
home.  Upon  his  coming  our,  I  aflced  him  the 
refult  of  his  converfation  : — '  His  lordlhip,*  fays  he, 

*  told  me  he  had  red  my  poem,*  meaning  the  Tra- 
veller, '  and  was  much  delighted  with  it ;  that  he  was 
^  going  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  that,  hearings 
^  that  I  was  a  native  of  that  country,  he  fhould  be 
^  glad  to  do  me  any  kindnefs.' — And  what  did  yoa 
anfwer,  aflced  I,  to  this  gracious  offer  ?— *  Why,*  iaid 
he,  ^  I  could  fay  nothing  but  that  I  had  a  brother 

*  there,  a  clergyman,  that  ftood  in  need  of  help :  as 

*  for  myfclf,  I  have  no  dependence  on  the  promifeS'' 
*'  of  great  men :  I  look  to  die  boo^Lfellers  for  fupport;* 

*  they  arc  my  beft  friends,  and  I  am  not  inclined  tx» 

*  ferfake  them  for  odiers^' 

Thus  did  this  idiot  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  trifle 
with  hia  fortunes,  and  put  back  the  hand  that  was  held 
out  to  affift  him !  Other  offers  of  a  like  kind  he 
either  rcjeftcd  or  failed  to  improve,  contenting  himfelf 
with  the  patronage  of  one  nobleman,  whofe  manfion 
afforded  him  the  delights  of  a  fplendid  table,  and  a  re- 
treiat  for  a  few  days  from  the  metropolis. 

Ee  2  While 
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While  I  was  writing  the  Hiftary  of  Mufic,  he,  at 
the  club)  communicated  to  me  fome  curious  matter : 
I  defired  he  would  reduce  it  to  writing  $  he  promifed 
me  he  would,  and  defired  to  fee  me  at  his  chambers  : 
I  called  on  him  there ;  he  ftepped  into  a  clofetj  and 
toie  out  of  a  printed  book  fix  leaves  that  contained 
what  he  had  mentioned  to  me. 

As  he  wrote  for  the  bookfellerSj  we,  at  the  club, 
looked  on  him  as  a  mere  literary  drudge,  equal  to  the 
taflc  of  compiling  and  tranflating,  but  little  capabfe 
of  original,  and  ftill  lefs  of  poetical  compofitign :  he 
had  J  ncverthelcfsj  unknown  to  us,Vritten  andaddrefled 
cothecounteis,  afterwards  duchefs,  of  Northumberland, 
one  of  the  fined  poems  of  the  lyric  kind  that  our  lan« 
guage  has  to  boaft  of,  the  ballad  *  Turn  gentle  Hermit 

*  of  the  dale*/' and  furprifed  us  with  *  The  Tra- 

*  veller,'  a  poem  that  contains  ibme  particulars  of 
his  own  hiflory.  Johnfon  was  fuppofed  to  have 
aflifted .  him  in  it ;  but  he  contributed  to  the  perfec* 
tion  of  it  only  four  lines :  his  opinion  of  it  was,  that 
it  was  the  beft  written  poem  fince  the  time  of  Pope. 
The  favourable  reception  which  this  cfiay  of  his 
poetical  talent  met  with,  ibon  after  tempted  Gold- 
fmidi  to  the  publicadon  of  his  *  Deferted  Village," 
the  merits  whereof,  confifting  in  local  particularities 
and  beautiful  defcriptions  of  rural  manners,  are  fuffi- 
ciendy  known. 

His  poems  are  replete  with  fine  moral  fentiments^ 
and  befpdak  a  great  dignity  of  mind  i  yet  he  had 
no  fenfe  of  the  (hame,  nor  dread  of  the  evils,  of  po- 
verty.   In  tlic  latter  he  was  at  one  time  fo  involved, 

•  Prmted  in  his  poetical  works,  vol.  L 

tiMt 
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that  for  the  clamours  of  a  woman,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  lodging,  and  for  bailifTs  that  waited  to 
arreft  him,  he  was  equally  unable,  till  he  had  made 
himfelf  drunk,  to  ftay  within  doors,"  or  go  abroad  to 
hawk  among  the  bookfellers  his  *  Vicar  of  Wake- 
*  field.*  In  this  diftrefs  he  fent  for  Johnfon,  who  im- 
mediately went  to  one  of  them,  and  brought  back  mo- 
ney for  his  relief. 

In  his  dealings  with  the  bookfellers,  he  is  faid  to 
have  afted  very  difhoneftly,  never  fulfilling  his  en- 
gagements. In  one  year  he  got  of  them,  and  by  his 
plays,  the  fum  pf  1800I.  which  he  diflipated  by 
gaming  and  extravagance,  and  died  poor  in  i774« 
I  -He  that  can  account  for  the  inconfiftericies  of 
charafter  above-noted,  otherwife  than  by  fhewing, 
that  wit  and  wifdom  are  feldom  found  to  meet  in 
the  fame  mind,  will  do  more  than  any  of  Gold- 
foith's  friends  were  ever  able  to  do.  He  was  bu- 
ried in  the  poets*  comer  in  Weftminftcr  abbey.  A 
monument  was  ercfted  for  him  by  a  fubfcription  of 
his  friends,  and  is  placed  over  the  entrance  into  St. 
Blafe's  chapel.  The  infcription  thereon  was  written 
by  Johnfon.  This  I  am  able  to  fay  with  certainty, 
for  he  (hewed  it  to  me  in  manufcript. 

The  members  of  our  club,  that  remain  to  be  fpo- 
ken  of,  were  perfons  of  lefs  celebrity  than  him  above- 
mentioned,  but  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
world,  and  qualified  for  focial  intercourfc.  Mr. 
iBeauclerk  was  allied  to  the  St.  Alban's  family,  and 
took  his  chriftian  name  from  Mr-  Topham  of  Wind- 
for,  the  famous  coUeftor  of  pictures  and  drawings. 
To  the  charaAer  of  a  icholar,  and  a  man  of  fine  parts^ 
he  added  that  of  a  man  of  fafhion,  of  which  his 

E  e  3  -drefa 
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drefs  and  equipage  (hewed  him  to  be  emulous.  In 
the  early  period  of  his  life  he  was  the  exemplar  of 
all  who  wiihed^  without  incurring  die  cenfure  of 
foppery,  to  become  confpicuousi  in  the  gay  world. 
Travel,  and  a  long  rcfidence  at  Rome  and  at  Ve- 
nice, had  given  the  lait  polifh  to  his  manners, 
and  ftored  his  mind  with  entertaining  information. 
In  painting  and  fculpture,  his  tafte  and  judgment 
were  accurate,  in  claffic  literature,  exquifitc;  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  hiftory,  and  the  ftudy  of  an-» 
tiquitics,  he  had  few  equals.  His  ronverfation 
was  of  the  moft  excellent  kindj  learned,  witty, 
polite,  and,  where  the  fubjeft  required  it,  ferious;' 
and  over  all  his  behaviour  there  beamed  fuch  a 
funfhine  of  chearfulnefs  and  good  humour,  as  com- 
municated itfclf  to  all  around  him.  He  was  a 
great  colleftbr  of  books,  and  left  at  his  death  a 
library,  which,  at  a  fale  by  auction,  yielded  up- 
wards of  five  thoufand  p)Ounds. 

Mr.  Anthony  Chamier  was  dcfcended  from  ^ 
French  protcftant  family,  that  has  produced  one  or 
more  very  eminent  divines,  and  were  refugees  in  this 
country  at  the  end  of  the  laft  century.  He  was  bred 
to  the  profeffion  of  a  ftock-broker ;  but,  haying  had 
a  liberal  education,  his  deportment  and  manner  of 
tranfafting  bufinefs,  diftinguilhed  him  greatly  from 
moft. others  of  that  calling.  He  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  modern  languages,  particularly  of 
the  Spanilh,  in  the  ftudy  whereof  he  took  great 
delight.  His  connexions,  at  his  fettjng  out  in  the 
world,  were  of  the  beft  kind,  for  very  early  in  his 
Jife-  he  was  employed  by  thofe  liberal-minded  bro- 
kers the  Van  Necks,  whofe  riches,  and  general 
(}>ui)ificence>  haye  ran^e^  Uicn^  in  the  fame  clafs  of 

wealthy 
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wealthy  men  with  the  Fuggers  of  Augfburg,  a  com* 
"pany  of  money-dealers,  who,  in  their  time,  held  the 
balance  of  the  Ajilwerp  exchange,  and  by  their  tranf- 
adions  at  that  mart,  influenced  the  politics  of  all  the 
courts  of  Europe  *.  By  his  dealings  in  the  funds, 
and,  it  'was  fuppofed,  with  the  advantage  of  intelli* 
gence  which,  previous  to  the  conclnfion  of  the 
peace  before  the  laft,  he  had  obtained,  he  acquired 
fuch  a  fortune  as  enabled  him,  though  young,  to 
quit  bufinefs,  and  become,  what  indeed  he  feemed 
by  nature  intended  for,  a  gentleman.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  his  prefent  majefty's  reign,  he  had  a  profpeft 
of  going  fecretary  to  an  embafTy  to  Spaii^^  and  was 
preparing  for  it,  by  the  improvement  of  himfelf  m 
the  language  of  that  country,  but  a  change  in  the 
appointment  of  an  ambaflador  kept  him  at  home, 
stnd  gave  him  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  lord  HiUborough,  who,  upon  his  being  made 
fecretary  of  ftate  the  laft  time,  took  him  for  his  under- 
fecretary,  in  which  ftation  he  died. 

It  was  Johnfon*s  original  intention,  that  the  num- 
ber of  this  our. club  fliould  not  exceed  nine,  but  Mr. 
Dyer,  a  member  of  that  in  Ivy  lane  before  fpoken  of, 
and  who  for  fome  years  had  been  abroad,  made  his 
appearance  among  us,  and  was  cordially  received. 
By  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Belchicr  the  banker, 
and  member  for  Southwarki  he  had  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment to  be  one  of  the  commiflaries  in  our  army 
in  Germany  s  but,  on  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  he 

*  A  corious  account  of  thefe  three  brothers  ms^  be  feen  in 
Moreri's  didtionary^  art.  Fugger  ou  FouA:er.  Mention  of  them 
is  alfo  made  in  the  jonrnal  of  Edward  VI.  iaferted  in  an  appen<lix 
to  one  of  the  volumes  of  biihop  Burnet's  Hiftory  of  4he  Reibr* 

HWtion. 
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returned  to  England^  very  little  the  better  for  an  em- 
ployment which  few  have  been  known  to  quit  with- 
out having  made  a  fortune. 

The  hours  which  Johnfbn  fpent  in  this  focicty 
fcemed  to  be  the  happieft  of  his  life :  he  would 
often  applaud  his  own  fagacity  in  the  feleftion  of 
it>  and  was  fb  conftant  3t  our  meetings  as  never 
to  abfcnt  himfelf.  It  is  true  he  came  late,  but  then 
he  ftayed  late,  for,  as  has  been  already  faid  of  him, 
he  little  regarded  hours«  Our  evening  toaft  was  the 
motto  of  Padre  Paolo,  *  Efto  perpetua/  A  lady, 
diftinguilhed  by  her  beauty,  and  tafte  for  literature, 
invited  us  twice  to  a  dinner  at  her  houfe,  which  I 
alone  was  hindered  from  accepting.  Curiofity  was 
her  motive,  and  poffibly  a  defire  of  intermingling 
with  our  converfation  the  charms  of  her  own.  She 
affeAed  to  confider  us  as  a  fct  of  literary  men,  and 
perhaps  gave  the  firft  occafion  for  diftinguiihing 
the  focicty  by  the  name  of  the  literary  club,  an 
appellation  which,  it  never  affumed  to  itfclf. 

At  thefe  our  meetings,  Johnfon,  as  indeed  he  did 
every  where,  led  the  converfation,  yet  was  he  far  from 
arrogating  to  himfelf  that  fuperiority,  which,  fon*? 
years  before,  he  was  difpofcd  to  contend  for.  He 
had  fcen  enough  of  the  world  to  know,  that  refpeft 
was  not  to  be  extorted,  and  b^an  now  to  be  fatis- 
'  fied  with  that  degree  of  eminence  to  which  his  writ- 
ings had  exalted  him.  This  change  in  his  behaviour 
was  remarked  by  thofe  who  were  beft  acquainted  mth 
his  charaAer,  and  it  rendered  him  an  eafy  and  delight- 
ful companion*  Our  difcpurfe  was  mifcellaneous, 
but  chiefly  literary.  Politics,  the  moft  vulgar  of  all 
topics^  were  alone  excluded.  On  that  fubjcft  moft 
of  us  were  of  the  fame  opinion*    The  Britiih  lion 

wa« 
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was  then  licking  his  wounds,  and  we  drank  to  the 
peace  of  old  England  \ 

The  inftitution  of  this  focicty  was  in  the  winter  of 
^7^3y  ^t  which  time  Mr.  Garrick  was  abroad  with 
his  wife,  who,  for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  was  fent 
to  the  baths  at  Padua.  Upon  his  return,  he  was  in- 
formed of  our  aflbciation,  and  trufted,  that  the  leaft 
intimation  of  a  defire  to  come  among  us,  would  pro- 
cure him  a  ready  admiflion,  but  in  this  he  was  mifta- 
ken.  Johnfon  confulted  me  upon  it,  and  when  I 
could  find  no  objeftion  to  receiving  him,  exclaim- 
ed :— ^  He  will  difturb  us  by  his  buffoonery;'-^ and 
afterwards  fo  managed  matters,  that  he  was  never 
formally  propofed,  nor,  by  confequence,  ever  ad-^ 
mitted. 

This  conduft  of  Johnlbn  gave  me,  for  the  firft 
time,  to  underftand,  that  the  friendfliip  between  him 
and  Garrick  was  not  fo  ftrong  as  it  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be :  it  was  not  like  that  of  David  and  Jo- 
nathan ;  it  pafled  not  the  love  of  women,  and  hardly 
exceeded  the  ftrength  of  an  adventitious  intimacy : 
Garrick  had  a  profound  veneration  for  the  learning 
and  talents  of  Johnfon,  but  was  ufed  to  complain  to 
me,  that  he  was  capricious  in  his  friendlhip,  and,  as 
he  termed  it,  coquettifli  in  his  dilplay  of  it,  Johnfon, 
Qti  his  part,  hated  the  profeffion  of  a  player,  and  per- 

*  As  I  was  the  only  feceder  from  this  (bciety»  my  with* 
drawing  myielf  from  it  feems  tp  require  an  apology.  We  feldom 
got  together  till  nine  ;  the  enquiry  into  the  contents  of  the 
larder,  aiid  preparing  fupper,  took  up  till  ten.;  and  by  the  time 
that  the  table  was  cleared,  it  was  near  eleven,  at  which  boar  my 
fervants  were  ordered  to  come  for  me  ;  and,  as  I  could  not  enjoy 
the  pleafore  of  thefe  meetings  without  difturbing  the  oeconomy  0^ 
my  family,  I  cho&  to  forego  it. 

6  haps 
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haps  might  contemplate  with  indignation,  that  difpo- 
fition  of  the  public,  whicK  afllgns  to  thofe  who  mi- 
nifter  to  their  ple.ifures,  greater  rewards  than  to  thofe 
whofe  employment  it  is  to  fupply  their  moft  effen- 
tial  wants.  He  might  poflibly  reflcft  that,  in  his  out- 
fet  in  life  as  an  inftruftor  of  youth,  his  hopes  were 
bounded  by  the  profpeft  of  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  and  that  the  mimetic  powers  of  Garrick^  for 
under  that  denomination  he  ranked  all  his  excellencies, 
produced  to  the  poffeflbr  of  them  an  income  of  four 
thoufand. 

Thefe  are  fuch  excufes  for  Johnfon's  coolnefs  to-^ 
wards  an  old  friend  as  charity  might  fuggeftj  but, 
alas !  it  had  a  deeper  root,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that' it  fprung  from  envy,  a  paflion,  which  he  fome* 
times  was  candid  enough  to  confefs  he  was  fubjeft 
to,  and  laboured  through  his  life  to  eradicate.  His 
behaviour  to  Garrick  was  ever  auftere,  like  that  of 
a  fchoolmafter  to  one  of  his  fcholars  *,  and  he  flat- 
tered himfelf,  that  in  all  he  faid  and  did,  he  flood 
in  awe  of  his  frown.—*  I  was,'  faid  Johnfon  once  to 
a  friend,  •  laft  night  behind  the  fcenes  at  Drury-lane, 
«  and  met  Davy  dreffed  for  his  part.    I  was  glad  to 

•  fee  him  J   but  I  believe   he  was  alhamed   to   fee 

*  me/— A  fuppofition  hardly  to  be  admitted,  even 
if  he  had  been  drefled  in  the  rags  of  Drugger, 

*  He  afTumed  a  right  of  correcting  his  enunciation,  and,  by  an 
Kiilance,  convinced  Garrick   that  it  was  fometimes  erroneous.— 

*  YbM  often/  faid  Johnfon,  '  midake  the  exnphatical  word  of  a 
'  fcntence.*— *  Give  me  an  examfjp,'  faid  Garrick.—'  I  cannot,' 
^.nfwcrcd  Johnfon ,  *  recollect  one ;  but  re*^at  the  feventh  com- 
«  mandincnt**-*Girrick  pronounced  it—*  TYicnfiah  not  commit 
«  adultery.*—*  You  arc  wrong,^'  faid  Johnfon :  «  it  ii  a  negative 

*  prt«t^pt,  and  ought  to  be  pronounoL^d  thus:  . 

'  Thou  ilialt  n^:  commit  aduherv.' 

JO  G  arrick 
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Garrick  took  his  rej^Aion  very  patiently,  and  (hew- 
ed his  refentment  of  it  no  otherwife,  thaii  by  enquiring 
of  me  from  time  to  time  hpw  we  went  on  at  the  club. 
He  would  often  ftop  at  my  g^tc,  in  his  way  t6  ami 
from  Hampton,  with  meflages  from  Johnfon  relating 
to  his  Shakefpeare,  then  in  the  pre6,  and  afic 
fuch  queftions  as  thefe  : — ^  Were  you  at  the  club 

*  on  Monday  night  ?'— *  What  did  you  talk  of  ?'— 

*  Was  Johnfoo  there?* — ^  I  fuppofe  he  faid  ibrne^ 

*  thing  of  Davy— that  Davy  was  a  clever  fellow  in 
^  his  way,  full  of  convivial  pleafantry,  but  no  poet, 
'  no  writer,  ha?* — I  was  vescd  at  thefe  enquiries,  and 
told  him,  that  this  perpetual  folicitude  about  what 
was  faid  of  him,  was  unneceffary,  and  could  only 
tend  to  diilurb  him ;  that  he  might  well  be  content 
with  that  fhare  of  the  public  favour  which  he  enjoyed, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pofiefs  it  in  quiet- 
nefs,  and  that  too  great  an  anxiety  to  obtain  applaufe 
would  provoke  envy,  and  tend  to  intercept,  if  riot  to- 
tally deprive  him  of  it. 

The  greateft  of  Mr.  Garrick*s  foibles  was,  a  notion 
of  the  importance  of  his  profefliou :  he  thought 
that  Shakefpeare  and  himfeif  y^re,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  objefts  of  all  mens'  attention.  When  the  king 
of  Denmark  was  in  England,  he  received  an  order 
from  the  lordtchamberlain  to  entertain  that  mo- 
narch with  an  exhibition  of  himfeif  in  fix  of  his 
p-incipal .  ckara6ters.  In  his  way  to  London,  to  re^ 
ccive  his  inftruftions,  he  called  on  me,  and  told  me 
this  as  news.  I  could  plainly  difcern  in  his  looks 
the  joy  that  tranlported  him  -,  but  he  affefted  to  be 
vexed  at  the  fhortnefs  of  the  notice,  and  feemed  to 
ju'raign  the  wifdom  of  our  councils,  by  exclaiming-^ 

^  yoi)  fee  what  heads  they  l^ve  !' 

Johnfon'a 
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Jobnlbn's  bbjeftion  to  ihc  admiilion  of  Garrick 
may  feem  to  be  CTxiIcal,  and  to  have  arifen  from 
jealoufy  or  rcfentmcnt,  but  it  admits  of  palliafion  :  the 
truth  is,  that  Garrick  was  no  difquidtor  i  his  reading 
had  been  confined,  and  he  could  contribute  but  little 
to  the  pleafures  of  fober  and  inftruftive  convcrfa- 
tion.  Even  his  knowledge  of  the  world  was  derived 
through  the  medium  of  the  dramatic  writers,  who, 
all  men  know,  are  not  guides  to  be  truftcd;  and, 
in  his  intcrcourfe  with  mankind,  and  manner  of  con- 
duding  bufinefs,  he  frequently  betrayed  fuch  igno- 
Vance  and  inattention,  as  the  following  inftance  will 
illuflrate. 

There  ftood  near  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Garrick  at 
Hampton,  and  adjoining  to  his  garden  next  the  river, 
a  fmall  houfe,  the  owner  and  occupier  whereof  was 
Mr.  Peele  a  bookfeller,  who  had  retired  from  bufi- 
nefs. Mr.  Peele  had  often  faid,  that  as  he  knew  it 
would  be  an  accommodation  to  Mr.  Garrick,  he  had 
given  directions,  that  at  his  deceafe  he  ihould  havie 
the  refufal  of  it.  A  man  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
let  his  eye  upon  it,  and  formed  a  fcheme  to  make  it 
his  own.  He  had  got  intelligence  that  there  was  n 
relation  or  friend  of  Mr.  Peek's  living  in  the  coun- 
try, and  immediately  on  Mr.  Peek's  death  applied  to 
his  executors,  pretending  that  he  had  a  commiflioii 
from  him  to  purchafe  the  houfe  at  any  price ;  and, 
upon  this  fuggeilion,  procured  a  conveyance  of  it  to 
a  perfon  nominated  by  him,  but  under  a  fecret  truft 
for  himfelf.  Mr.  Garrick,  feeing  himfelf  thus  balked 
of  his  hopes,  and  in  danger  of  being  troubled  with 
an  ill  neighbour,  thought  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  complain.    He  told  his  fad  ftory  to  me,  and  in  a 

lucky 
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lucky  hour ;  for,  juft  before  his  entering  my  houfe,  I 
had  been  reading  the  life  of  the  lord-keeper  Guild- 
ford, and  therein  a  cafe  of  a  fimilar  fraud,  againft 
which  his  lordfhip  decreed :  it  was  the  cafe  of  the 
duke  of  Buckinghamfhirc  and  Ambrofe  Phillips,  ^o 
had  purchafed  of  the  duke  an  eftate  as  for  Mr.  He- 
neage  Finch,  a  fon  of  the  lord  Nottingham,  but  in  truth 
for  himfelf,  at  two  thoufand  pounds  lefs  than  he  woiald 
have  fold  it  for  to  any  but  Mr.  Finch.  Upon  hearing 
Mr.  Garrick's  ftory,  I  fearched  farther,  and  found  die 
cafe  in  law-language  in  Vernon's  chancery  reports,  and 
giving  him  a  note  of  it,  told  him  he  might  file  a 
bill  in  chancery,  and,  on  the  authority  of  that  deter- 
mination, hope  for  relief.  '  About  fix  months  after, 
I  being  in  town,  a  meflage  came  to  me  in  the  even- 
ing from  Mr.  Garrick,  fignifying,  that  his  caufe  was 
to  come  on  the  next  morning,  and  requeuing  me  to 
furnilli  him  with  a  note  of  a  cafe  that  I  had  formerly 
mentioned  to  him  as  refembling  His  own.  Aftonifhed 
at  his  remifihefs,  and  knowing  that  no  time  was  to 
be  loft,  I  immediately  borrowed  the  book  I  had 
referred  him  to>  and  giving  it  my  fervant,  went  with 
it  to.  Drury-lane  theatre,  where,  upon  enquiry,  I  was 
informed,  that  he  was  bufily  employed  in  exhibiting 
an  imitation  of  a  fpeftaclc  then  recent,  the  procelfion 
of  the  coronation  of  his  prefcnt  majefty,  in  an  after- 
piece to  the  play  for  that  nigl^t.  I  waited  m  an  outer 
room  till  all  was  ever,  when  in  entered  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Garrick,  and,  after  giving  him  time  to  recover  from, 
his  fatigue,  I  told  him  what  I  had  been  doing  to  help 
him  in  his  diftrefs,  and  produced  the  book,  but  his 
thoughts  were  fo  wholly  taken  up  by  the  pageant  he 

wa« 
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vas  come  froni>  which  fcemed  fHU  to  be  paffiog  before 
his  eyes,  that  he  could  fcarceljr  attend  to  me>  but 
aflced  Mrs.  Garrkrk  twtnty  queftions  about  it,  how 
it  went  oflr>  and  whether  (he  did  not  think  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  audience  great.  He  tlien  turned  to 
nie,  took  from  me  the  book>  and  faid  he  ihouki  lay 
it  before  his  counfel.  The  book  was  , returned  in  a- 
few  days,  but  I  heard  nothing  of  the  decree  of  the 
court  till  ibme  noonths  after,  when  meetuig  with  his 
brother  peorge,  in  the  court  of  rcquefts,  I  afked  him 
how  the  caufe  had   gone  :— '  Oh/  laid  he,    *  with- 

•  us  : — the  firft  purchafc  is  decreed  fraudulent,  and  the 

*  defendant  is  condenmcd  in  cofts/ 

Mr.  Garrick*s  fot^tfulneis  and  inattention,  in  a 
concern  that  gave  him  fome  uneafinefs,  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  thofc  who  believe,  contrary  to  the 
fafb,  that  he  was  ever  fiifficiently  awake  to  his  own 
intereft,  nor  indeed  by  any  who  were  not  well  ac* 
quainted  with  his  charadler.  In  all  that  related  to 
the  theatre  he  was  Ycry  acute,  but  in  bufinefs  of 
other  kinds  a  novice.  His  profeflion  was  of  fuch  a 
nature,  as  left  him  no  intervals  of  thought  or  cool 
deliberation :  his  miml  was  either  elevated  to  the 
bighcft  pitch  of  intenfion,  or  let  down  to  the  loweft 
degree  of  remiflion.  In  the  former  ftate,  it  was  in- 
flated by  the  ideas  with  which  the  courfe  of  his  read- 
ing had  ftored  his  memory  j  in  the  latter,  it  funk  into 
an  indolent  levity,  which  indulged  in  jokes,  in  mi<^ 
micry,  and  witticifms. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  fituations,  I  have  defcribed  him 
by  the  relation  of  his  conduA  in  a  law-fuit :  in  a  fea* 
Iba  of  vacuity,  he  was  another  man,  eafy  and  chearful^ 

and 
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and  difppfed,  out  of  every  thing-  he  few  or  heard>  to 
cxtraft  mirth.  The  following  ftory  I  give  as  an  in- 
ftance  of  his  pleafentry,  at  times  when  the  bufinefi  of 
the  theatre  did  not  occupy^  his  thoughts. 

Living  at  Twickenham,  at  about  two  miles  diftancc 
from  his  houfe  at  Hampton,  I  made  him,  as  I  fre-r 
quen.tly  did  when  in  the  country,  an  afternoon  vifit. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  and  I  found  him  'and 
Mrs.  Garrick  in  the  garden,  eating  figs.  He  com- 
plained that  the  wafps,  which  that  year  were  very  nu«- 
merous,  had  left  him  very  few  -,  and,  talking  farther 
about  thofe  noxious  infcfts,  told,  me  he  had  heard, 
that  a  perfon  neaf  Uxbridge,  having  (wallowed  one  of 
them  in  a  draught  of  liquor,  had  died  of  the  fting.  I 
told  hijB  it  was  true,  for  that  at  a  turnpike-meeting 
at  Uxbridge  I  had  dined  with  the  apothecary  that  had 
attended  him,  and  he  had  aflured  me  of  the  faft.— *  I 

*  believe  it,'  faid  Mr.  Garrick',  *  and  have  been  perfuad- 

*  ing  this  lady,*  pointing  to  Mrs.  Garrick,  '  to  do  fo ; 

*  but  I  cannot  convince  her,  and  yet,  (he  tan  believe 

*  the  ftory  of  St.  Urfula  and  the  eleven  thoufend  vir- 

*  gins !' — Mrs.  Garrick,  it  is  no  fecret,  is  of  the  Ro- 
milh  pcriuafion. 

Davies,  in  his  life  of  Mr.  Garrick,  has  mentioned 
a  variety  of  particulars  that  do  honour  to  his  memory* 
Among  others,  he  gives  feveral  inftances  of  liberality^ 
to  his  friends.  Johnfon  would  frequently  fay,  that  he 
gave  away  more  money  than  any  man  of  his  income  m 
England  >  aaid  ^  his  readinefs  to  grve  the  profits  of  a 
night  to  public  charities,  apd  to  families  and  indi- 
viduals in  diftrefs,  will  long  be  .rememberedi  He  was 
the  firft  that  attempted  to  reform  the  ftage,  by  baniih- 
ing  fronf)  it  all  profanenefs  and  immorality,  and  by  ex- 
punging 
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punging  from  the  plays  a£ted  at,  his  theatre^  every 
etprefllon  capable  of  any  other  than  a  good  meaning. 
And  whereas  it  had  for  many  years  been  the  cuftom, 
at  one  or  mor«  of  the  theatres^  to  indulge  the 
mob,  in  the  evening  of  the  lord-mayor's  day, 
tSrith  the  rcprcfcntation  of  *  The  London  Cuckolds/ 
a  comedy  written  by  Ravenfcroft  in  times  of  great 
iicentioufnefs,  and  abounding  in  fcenes  of  vulgar 
.  humour,  he  paid  a  handfome  compliment  to  the  ci- 
tizens>  and  fliewed  his  regard  for  the  welfare  of  youth, 
by  difcontinuing  the  praftice,  and  fubftituting  in  its 
place  the  affcfting  tragedy  of  *  George  Barnwell/  a 
play  adapted  to  the  fituation  and  circumftances  of 
city  apprentices,  and  afibrding  an  inlbruftive  leflbn 
of  difcretion  and  morality. 

Notwithftanding  the  perpetual  competition  be- 
tween him  and  Rich,  for  the  favour  of  the  town, 
they  lived  together  upon  the  moft  friendly  terms. 
Rich,  who  was  never  celebrated  either  for  his  wit  or 
his  underftanding,  once  made  him  a  very  elegant 
compliment :  the  occafion  was  this :  Rich  had  im« 
proved  his  houfc  at  Covent  garden,  by  altering  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  feats,  fo  as  to  accommodate  a  greater 
number  of  fpcdVators  than  formerly  it  would,  and 
Mr.  Garricjc  wifliing  to  fee  thefe  improvements,  Mr. 
Rich  invited  him  to  the  houfe,  and  went  with  him 
all  over  it.  In  the  courfe  of  their  furvey,  Mr.  Gar- 
rick  aflced,  in  the  language  of  the  theatre,  what  fum 

of  money  the  houfe  would  hold. '  Sir,*  faid  Mr. 

Rich,  *  that  queftioft  I  am  at  prefent  unable  to  anfwer  j 

*  but  were  Mr.  Garrick  to  appear  but  one  night  on  my 

*  ftage,  I  fliould  be  able  to  tell  to  the  utmoft  ihil- 

*  ling.' 

After 
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After  all  thit  Jias  been  faid  of  Mr.  Garrick, 
fcnvy  muft  own,  that  he  owed  his  celebrity  to  his 
Xtierit  I  2ind  yet,  of  that  himfelf  feemed  fo  diffident, 
that  he  praftifed  fundry  little,  but  innocent  arts, 
to  infure  the  favour  of  the  public.  He  kept  up  an 
intereft  iri  the  city  by  appearing,  about  twice  in  a 
winter^  at  Tdna's  coffce-houfe  in  Cornhill,  the  ufual 
rendezvous  of  young  merchants  at  'change  time  j  and 
frequented  a  club,  eftablifhed  for  the  fake  of  his 
company>  at  the  Queen's-arms  tavern  in  St.  Paul's 
chwch-yard,  where  were  ufed  to  affemble  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Sharpe  the  furgeon,  Mr*  Paterfon  .the  city-foli- 
citor,  Mr;  Draper  the  bookfeller.  Mi*.  Clutterbuck 
a  mercer,  and  a  few  others ;  they  were  none  of  them 
drinkiers,  and  irt  order  to  make  a  reckoning,  called 
only  for  French  wine.  Thefe  were  his  (landing 
council  irt  theatrical  affairs,  and  were  of  ufe  to  him 
in  moderating  his  refentment  after  thofc  riots  at  his 
theatre,  which  would  fometimes  happen,  and  the  in- 
dignation he  once  fdt  upon  an  attack  on  his  dwelling- 
houfe,  in  which  the  windows  thereof  were  broken. 

He  had  alfo  a  ftrong  party  of  friends  at  Batfon's 
cofFee-houfe>  and  among  them  Dr.  Wilfon  a  phyfi- 
cian,  a  man  of  great  learning*,  but  no  praftice,  who 
having  an  cafy  fomine  and  no  family,  and  being  maf- 
ter  of  his  own  time,  was  at  liberty  to  indulge  him- 
felf in  a  variety  of  purfuits  and  humours  that  diftin- 
guilhed  him  from  moft  other  men.  He.  lodged  in 
an  obfcure  part  of  the  town,  and  fpent  his  mornings 
in  mathematical  ftudics;  but  at  noon  was  conftantly  to 

•  He  was  the  editor  of  the  works  of  Benjamia'^obins,  pub- 
lifhed  in  two  volMmes  8vo. 

F  f  Ije 
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be  feen  at  Batfon's,  with  a  circle  of  perfons  round  him^ 
whom  he  entertained  with  his  converfation.  He  had 
no  taile  for  polite  literature  pr  ftage  entertsunments  i 
but  In  his  old  age  took  it  into  his  head  to  be  an  ad* 
mirer  of  Mn  Garrick,  and  ieldom  failed  to  be  at  his 
tfieatre,  whenever  he  had  a  part  in  the  play  of  the 
night.  His  conilant  appearance  there  had  procured 
him  almoft  a  prefcriptive  right  to  a  particular  feat  in 
the  pit.  In  that  region  of  the  houfe  he  was  the  firft, 
and  almoft  the  loudeft  applaudcr  of  Mr.  Garrick,  and 
his  praifes  were  the  chief  fubjcft  of  his  difcourfe  the 
fuccecding  day.  To  this  perfon,  as  to  a  city-friend, 
Mr.  Garrick  held  himfelf  obliged,  and  by  many  per- 
fonal  civilities  he  courted  his  favour. 

* 

'  Such  as  thofe  above  noted  were  the  foibles  in  the 
charaftcr  of  that  celebrated  aftor  of  whom  I  have 
been  fpeaking,  and  fuch  were  the  arts  which  he  prac- 
tifed  to  acquire  and  enfure  popularity;  arts  as  unne- 
ceflary  as  they  were  innocent,  feeing,  that  almoft  from 
the  time  he  firft  became  known,  he  was  in  the  a£tual 
pofleflion  of  that  applaufe  which  he  was  feeking,  and 
received  from  the  public  an  ample  reward  of  repu- 
tation, as  well  for  the  part  he  afted  in  focial  life,  as 
for  his  excellent  perfwniance  on  the  ftage. 

Bcfidcs  Mr.  Garrick,  there  were  others  that  were 
defirous  of  becoming  members  of  this  our  club,  the 
fame  whereof  had  fpread  abroad,  and  induced  many, 
who  hoped  to  acquire  a  reputation  for  literature, 
to  wifh  for  an  admiflion  among  us.  That  unfor- 
tunate divine,  as  he  was  called,  Dr*  William  Dodd, 
was  one  of  the  number,  and  made  a  fecret  effort  for 

*  *  m 

this  purpofe.     This  perfon,  at  that  time,  dwelt  witl% 
.  hi$  wife  in  an  obfcure  comer  of  Hounflow  heath, 

near 
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near  a  village  called  Worton  \^  but  kept,  in  a  back 
lane  near  him,  a  giii  who  went  by  the  name  of  Ken- 
nedy. His  pretcnfions  to  learning,  and  cfpecially  to 
claffical  erudition,  were  very  great  \  and  he  had  in  his 
houfe  a  few  young  gentlemen,  who,  at  very  expen- 
five  rates,  were  comynitted  to  his  care,  as  to  an  aca- 
demy, for  inftrudion.  A  brother  of  his  wife's  rented 
Ibme  land  of  me,  and  of  him  I  learned  from  time  to 
time  many  particulars  relpeftinghis  charader  and  man- 
ner of  living,  which  latter,  as  he  reprefented  it,  waa 
ever  fuch  as  his  vifible  income  would  no  way  ac* 
count  for.  He  faid  that  he  was  the  moft  importunate 
fuitor  for  preferment  ever  known,  and  that  himfelf 
had  been  the  bearer  of  letters  and  meffages  to 
great  men,  foliciting  promotion  to  vacant  livings, 
and  had  hardly  efcaped  kicking  down  ftairs.  Dodd^s 
wifh  to  be  received  into  our  fociety  was  conveyed  to 
us  only  by  a  whifper,  and  that  being  the  cafe,  all  op-^ 
pofition  to  his  admiffion  became  unneceflary. 

Johnfon  was  now  at  eafe  in  his  circumftances  :  he 
wknted  his  ulual  motive  to  impel  him  to  the  ex-» 
crtion  of  his  talents,  neceflity,  and  he  funk  into  indo- 
lence. Whoever  called  in  on  him  at  about  mid- 
day, found  him  and  Levett  at  breakfaft,  Johnfon  in 
defhabille,  as  juft  rifen  from  bed,  and  Levett  filling 
out  tea  for  himfelf  and  his  patron  alternately,  no 
converfation  palTing  between  them.  All  that  vifited 
him  at  thefe  hours,  were  welcome.  A  night's  reft, 
and  breakfaft,  feldom  failed  to  refrefli  and  fit  him  for 
difcourfe,  and  whoever  withdrew  went  too  foon.  His 
invitations  to  dinners  abroad  were  numerous,  and  he 
feldom  balked  them.   At  evening  parties,  where  were 

Ff  *  n« 
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no  cud$,  he  very  often  made  one  -,  and  from  thefts 
when  once  engaged^  moft  unwillingly  retired^ 

In  the  relaxation  of  mind,  which  almoft  any  one 
might  have  forefcen  would  follow  the  grant  of  his 
penfion,  he  made  litde  account  of  that  lapfe  of  time^ 
on  which,  in  many  of  His  papers,  he  fo  feverely  mora- 
lizes* And,  though  he  was  fo  exadb  an  obferver  of 
the  palling  minutes,  as  frequendy,  after  his  coming 
from  church,  to  note  in  his  diary  how  many  the  fer- 
vice  took  up  in  reading,  and  the  fermon  in  preaching  ; 
he  feemed  to  forget  how  many  years  had  pafled  lince 
he  had  begun  to  take  in  fubfcriptions  for  his  edition 
of  Shakefpeare.  Such  a  torpor  had  feized  his  facul- 
ties, as  not  all  the  remonilrances  of  his  friends  were 
able  to  cure  :  applied  to  fome  minds,  they  would  have 
burned,  like  cauftics,  but  Johnfon  felt  them  not :  to 
other  objefts  he  was  fufEciendy  attentive,  as  I  ihall 
prefcntly  fhew.  ' ' 

In  the  performance  of  the  engagement  I  am  uijder, 
I  find  myfelf  compelled  to  make  public,  as  well  thofc 
particulars  of  Johnfon  that  may  be  thought  to  abafe 
as  thofe  that  exalt  his  charaAer.  Among  the  former, 
may  be  reckoned  the  credit  he  for  fome  time  gave 
to  the  idle  ftory  of  tlie  Cock-lane  ghoft,  concerning 
which  the  following  fafts  are  the  leaft  unworthy  of 
being  noted.  In  the  month  of  January  1762,  it  was 
reported,  that  at  a  houfe  in  Cock  lane  near  Weft 
Smithficld,  there  were  heard  certain  noifes,  accom* 
panied  with  extraordinary  circumftances,  tending  to 
the  difcovery  of  thp  death  of  a  young  woman  who 
was  faid  to  have  l^een  deftroyed  by  poifon.  Thc 
agent  in  this  bufincfs  was  a  girl,  who  pretended,  that 

the 
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the  fpirit  of  the  deceaied  appeared  to  her,  and,  ter- 
rified her  with  the  noifes  above'-mentioned.  This 
report  drew  many  perfons  to  the  houle,  who,  being 
thus  affemblcd,  put  fevcral  queftions  to  the  girl,  and 
received  anfwers,  as  from  the  ghoft,  dcfcribing  the 
circumftanccs  of  the  poifoning>  and  a  promife,  by  an 
affirmative  fignal,  that  it  would  attend  one  of  the 
querifts  into  the  vault  under  the  church  of  St.  John, 
Clerkenwell,  where  the  body  was  depofited,  and  give 
a  token  of  its  prefencc  by  a  knock  upon  the  coffin : 
it  was  therefore  determined  to  make  trial  of  the  ex* 
iftence  or  veracity  of  the  fuppoied  fpirit  i  and  it  was 
then  advertifed,  that  the  perfon  to  whom  the  promife 
was  made,  was  about  to  vifit  the  vault,  and  ao» 
cordingly  the  whole  company  prefcnt  adjourned  to 
the  churchy  He  who  had  a  claim  to  the  performance 
of  the  promife,  and  one  more,  went  into  the  vault,  and 
Iblemnly  required  to  hear  the  fignal ;  but  nothing 
more  enfued.  The  perfon  accufed  of  the  poifoning^ 
with  feveral  others,  then  defcendcd  the  vault,  but  no 
eflfeA  was  perceived.  It  was,  therefore,  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  aflfembly,  that  the  girl  had  fome  art  of 
making  or  counterfeiting  particular  noifes,  and  that 
there  was  no  agency  of  any  higher  caufe, 

Johnfon,  whofe  fentiments  with  rcipeft  to  fuperna- 
tural  agency  ve  difcoverable  in  many  parts  of  his 
writings,  was  prompted  by  curiofity  to  vifit  this  place, 
stnd  wait  fgr  the  appearance  of  the  ghoft,  Mr.  Saun* 
ders  Welch,  his  intimate  friend,  would  have  difluaded 
him  from  his  purpofe,  xirging,  that  it  would  expoie 
him  to  ridicule ;  but  all  his  arguments  had  no  tfk&  1 
he  went  to  the  houfe,  and,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  into  the 
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cburchi  &nd  gave  caunteo^ace  to  tke  vulgar  expce^  ^ 
tatiofij  that  the  ghoft.  would  ^ipear ;  but  at  kngth^ . 
being  convinced  that  the  wfaolc  tranjOnftion  W9S  an . 
impoftyre^  he  drew  up,  a$  may  be  inferred  frona  the 
fiyle  and  advertiCbmcnt  at  the  end  of  the  papeti  an 
account  of  the  detedion  thereof^  puUiihed  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February  1762. 

Soon  after  this,  the  impofture  being  more  clearly 
and  even  to  demonftration  deteded>  the  perfons  con- 
cerned in  it  vcre  proiiecuted,  and  underwent  a  punifh-^ 
ment  fuitcd  to  their  offence. 

What  Mr. Welch  foretold,  in  his  advice  to  Johnlbn^i 
touching  this  impofture,  was  now  verified :  he  wa$ 
cenfured  for  his  credulity;  his  wildom  was  arraigned^ 
and  his  religious  opinions  refblved  into  fuperftition. 
A  reverend  divine  of  the  time,  who  had  taken  effec-t 
t]L9al  care  by  his  conduA.  to  avoid  the  like  miputa- 
tions»  but  was  enough  diftinguiflied  by  a  greater 
folly,  political  enthufiairn,  exhibited  him  to  ridicule 
in  a  fafiyricat  poem,  and  revived  the  rennembrance  of 
that  engagement  to  the  public,  which,  by  this,  and 
other  inflances  of  the  laxity  of  hii  mind,  he  fcemed 
not  much  ^clined  to  fulfil. 

Nor  wa3  this  all :  that  £;icetious  gentleman  Mr.- 
Foote,  who,  upon  the  ftrcngth  and  fuccefs  of  his  fa- 
tyrical  vein  in  comedy,  had  affumed  the  name  of  the 
modern  Ariilophanes,  and  at  his  theatre,  had  long  en* 
tertained  the  town  with  caricatures  of  living  peribns, 
with  all  their  lingularities  and  weaknefTes,  thought 
that  Johnfon  at  this  time  was  become  a  fit  fubjed  fox 
ridicule,  and  that  an  exhibition  of  him  in  a  drama 
written  for  the  purpofe,  in  which  himfelf  fliould  re-^^ 
preicnt  Johnfon,  and  in  his  mien,  his  garb^  and  his 
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fpcceh,  fliould  difplay  all  his  comic  powers,  would^ 
yield  him  a  golden  harveft.  Johnfon  was  apprifcd 
of  his  intention ;  and  gave  Mr.  Foote  to  under(land> 
that  the  licence  under  which  he  was  permitted  to 
entertain  the  town,  would  not  juftify  the  liberties  he 
was  accuftomed  to  take  with  private  charaAers,  and 
that  if  he  pcrfifted  in  his  defign,  himfelf  would  be  a 
fpeftator  of  his  difgrace,  and  would,  by  a  fevere  chafr 
tifement  of  his  reprcfentative  on  the  ftage,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  audience,  convince  the  world,  that, 
whatever  were  his  infirmities,  or  even  his  foibles, 
they  fliould  not  be  made  the  fport  of  the  public,  or 
the  means  of  gain  to  any  one  of  his  profeflion*. 

Footer 

*  Had  Johnfon  been  provoked  to  an  exercife  of  his  prowefs  on 
this  occafion>  it  would  not  have  been  the  firfl  difplay  of  his  re* 
fentment  on  the  llage  of  a  theatre.  He  was  once  with  Oarrick 
at  the  reprefemation  of  a  play  in  his  native  city  of  Lichiieldv 
when,  having  taken  his  feat  in  a  chair  placed  on  the  ilage,  he 
had  ibon'  a  call  to  quit  it.  A  Scots  officer,  whp  had  no  good-will 
towards  him>  perfuaded  an  innkeeper  of  the  town  to  take  it>  and 
he  did  as  he  was  bid.  Johnfon,  on  his  return,  finding  his  feat  fulf, 
ovilly  told  the  intruder,  that  by  going  out  it  was  not  his  inten* 
tion  to  give  it  up,  and  demanded  it  ^s  his  right :  the  imikeepei;, 
encouraged  by  the  officer*  feeming  refolved  to  maintain  his^fitua.^ 
tion,  Johnfon  expoihdated  the  matter  with  him  ;  but  finding  him 
obfHuate,  lifted  up  the  chair,  the  man  fitting  in  it,  and,  with 
fuch  an  Hercutean  force,  flung  both  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
fbige»  that  the  Scotfman  cried  out,  '  Damn  him,  he  has  broke  his 
'  limbs  ;'  but  that  not  being  the  cafe,  Johnfon  having  thus 
emptied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Walmfky  interpofing,  be  refumed 
his  feat  in  it,  and  with  great  compofure  fat  out*  the  play.:    . 

Johnfotoi  had  great  confidence  in  his  corporeal  ffa-ength,  and, 
from  this  and  fome  other  particulars  in  his  life,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  he  was  vain  of  h.  Such  foibles  are  not  uncommon  in 
ihe  greateft  charaden*    Sir  liaac  Newton,  at  the  9ge  of  feur< 
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Foote,  upon  this  indination,  had  difcretion  enough 
to  dcfift  from  his  purpofe.  Johnfon  entercsuned  nq 
rcfentmcnt  againft  him,  and  they  were  ever  aftef 
friends. 

Johnfon  was  infenfible  to  the  efFcfts  of  this  abufe; 
but  the  poem  above-mentioned  had  brought  to  re- 
membrance, that  his  edition  of  Shakefpeare  had  long 
been  due.  His  friends  took  the  alarm,  and,  by  all  the  arts 
of  reaibning  and  perfuafion,  laboured  to  convince  him| 
that  having  taken  fubfcriptions  for  a  work  in  whicK 
he  had  made  no  progrefs,  his  credit  was  at  flake.  He 
confefled  he  was  culpable,  and  promifed  from  time 
to  time  to  begin  a  courfe  of  fuch  reading  as  was  ne^r 
ceflary  to  qualify  him  for  the  work :  this  was  no  more 
than  he  had  formerly  done  in  an  engagement  with 
Coxeter,  to  whom  he  had  bound  himfelf  to  write  the 
life  of  Shakefpeare,  but  he  never  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  begin  it,  fo  that,  even  now,  it  was  queflioned 
whether  his  promifcs  were  to  be  relied  on.  For  this 
reafon.  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  and  fome  other  of  his 
friends,  who  were  more  concerned  for  his  reputation 
than  himfelf  feemed  to  be,  contrived  to  entangle  him 
by  a  wager,  or  fome  other  pecuniary  engagement,  to 
perform  his  tafk  by  a  certiain  time,  and  this,  toge- 
ther poflibly  with  fome  diftruft  of  the  continuance  of 
his  mental  powers,  fet  him  to  work ;  but,  as  he  had 
been  remifs  in  making  colleftions  for  the  purpofe,  he 

fcore»  would  ftiip  up  his  Ihirt-fleeve  (o  (hew  his  mufcular,  brawny 
arm,  and  relate  how  dextrous  he  was  in.  his  youth  at  boxing. 
And  an  intimate  friend  of  znine^  a  ferjeant  at  law^  of  the  £r(l 
eminence  in  his  profeiTion^  who  had  nearly  loll  the  oTe  of  hi^ 
ifeet,  was  ufed  to  relate  to  me  his  dancing  whole  nights^  when  91 
yovng  man,  without  feeling  the  leaft  wearinefs. 
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found  it  an  irkibme  tafk.  ^  Theobald  declares^  thai 
to  fetde  the  text  of  hb  author^  and  to  elucidate  ob-^ 
fcure  paiTages  hi  hun^  he  had  found  it  neceflary  tp 
peruie  a  great  number  of  plays  and  other  publications, 
to  the  very  titles  of  moft  whereof  it  i§  certain  Johnfon 
was  a  ftranger.  He^  it  is  true,  had  red  as  many  old  Eng^ 
lifh  books  as  came  in  his  way,  but  he  had  never  fought 
after  any  fuch ;  he  was  np  coUedor,  and  in  fad  was 
4eftitute  of  materials  for  hia  work.  All  ther^ors 
that  he  did,  or  could  do,  after  the  wafte  of  fi)  much 
time,  was,  to  read  over  his  author  in  the  former  edir 
dons,  and  folicit  help  from  his  friends  i  who,  if  he  is 
not  miftaken  in  his  aflertion,  were  but  flack  in  ofFer-r 
ing  him  affiftance.  To  me,  among  others,  he  did  the 
honour  of  fending  for  fuch  aotea  as  he  thought  I 
might  have  made  in  the  courfe  of  my  reading.  Mr« 
Garrick  was  his  mefTenger,  as  he  frequendy  pafled  bj 
my  gate  in  the  country ;  and,  though  I  wa;  at  that 
time  deeply  engaged  in  the  Hiftpjry  of  Mufic,  I  fuD- 
nifhed  him  with  a  few  remarks,  which^  unimportant 
as  they  are,  he  thought  fit  to  infert.  Others,  more 
valuable,  he  got  from  fuch  of  his  friends  as  were 
at  leifure  to  afliil  him. 

The  year  1765  gave  to  the  wprld  an  edition  of 
Shakeipeare's  dramatic  works  by  Samuel  Johnfon^ 
the  greatefl  proficient  in  vernacular  erudition,  and 
one  of  the  abl^ft  critics  of  his  time.  Much  had 
been  expeded  from  it,  .and  litde  now  appeared  to 
have  been  performed;  a  few  conje^ral  emenda- 
tions of  the  text,  and  fbme  fcattered  remarks  on 
particular  p^fTages,  were  all  that  was  prefented  to 
pur  vievv  that  h^  any  pretence  to  novelty,  except 
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Ibme  general  obfervations^  winch  ienre  to  iUuftnttt 
the  beauties  and  mark  the  defeAs  of  the  fevetal 
plays,  and  are  in&rted  at  the  end  of  each* 

For  the  apparent  meagreneis  c^  the  wock,  the  pan-* 
city  of  the  notes,  and  other  evidences  of  the  editor's 
want  a(  induftry,  and  indeed  unfitnefs  for  the  office 
of  a  icholiaft,  fo  far  as  it  regards  the  illuftradon  of 
the  text,  fomc  atonement,  it  nruft  be  confcfled,  is 
made  by  the  preface,  wherein^  as  if  the  author  had 
referved  himfelf  for  one  great  efibrt  of  his  genius,*  aU 
the  powers  of  eloquence  and  cridcai  erudition  are 
difplayed.  In  truths  it  is  an  effiiy  on  dramatic  poefy  ia 
general,  in  which,  with  a  degree  of  perfpicacity  that 
had  never  before  been  exercifcd  on  the  fubjed,  he  has 
exhibited  the  perfe6Hons  of  his  author  in  a  blaze  of 
ifdendour  that  diftrad:s  us  with  its  radiance.  To 
attemper  our  admiration,  he  has,  however,  thought 
fit  to  note  the  flumbers  of  even  this  great  genius, 
his  violations  of  hiftorical  truth,  his  deviations  from 
dramatic  regularity,  his  low  conceits,  and  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  fcenes  that  fufpend  aftions 
of  importance,  and,  wherever  intcrpofcd,  are  ex- 
crefcences ;  and  this  not  in  a  ftyle  of  perfunftory 
difquifition,  but  with  fuch  a  degree  of  afperity  as 
critics  difcovcr  when  they  are  ?riticifing  the  works 
of  a  rival. 

For  thus  dctrafting  from  the  merit  of  his  favou- 
jite,  Mr.  Garrick  was  to  the  higheft  degree  exafpc-^ 
rated  with  Johnfon  t  he  reproached  him,  though  not 
to  his  face,  with  want  of  feeling  and  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  of  which,  he  faid,  he  underftoocj 
nothingi  but  what  he  had  learned  from  books :— — 

'^  AU 
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'  AU  that  he  writes/  added  he^  ^  comes  from  his  head : 
^  Shakefpearej  when  he  fat  down  to  write^  dipped  im 
*  pen  into  his  own  heart*.' 

•  The  recoUeftion  of  this  forcible  and  juft  expreffion,  whldi 
Mr.  Gariick  uttered  to  me,  induces  me  to  relate  a  tranfadion, 
tbat  may  ferve  to  proTe,  liow  deeply  Sltakefpeare  was  fkilled  in 
the  fcience  of  human  nature,  and  that  his  imajg^aciaB  could  fiijv* 
geft  fentiments  and  language  fuitable  to  chara^rs-aiKiiitQations^ 
with  which  he  could  not  be  fuppofed  ever  to  have  been  c«nver« 
fant.  No  one  thinks  that  he  had  ever  been  a  witnefs  to  fudi  a 
fcene  as  that  in  Macbeth,  whete  the  kdy,  who  had  exeited  her 
bttfband  to  the  murder  of  the  king,  i&  herftlf  refoaitwd  fttm. 
^e  perpetratios  of  it  by  the  fyh  reifleffipn*  that  xn  hia  ikefr  he 
rdeukbled  her  father :  yet  fee  how  wonderfully  his  reprefentatjoa 
pf  it  accords  with  the  workings  of  nature. 

A  few  years  fince,  and  while  I  was  chairman  of  the  quarter* 
jleffions  for  the  county  of  Middlefex,  an  indi^bnent  came  before 
pie  for  trial  at  Hicks's-hall,  the  ground  whereof  was  the  follow* 
ing  cafe.  A  veflel,  mocnred .  by  a  hawfer  or  cable-iope«  was  lying 
in  the  Thames  near  Wappingy  at  a  lime  when  a  barge  waa 
flriving  up  the  river  with  fo  (bong  a  tide,  that  the  men  on  board 
her  were  in  great  danger  of  running,  as  they  call  it,  athwart* 
0w  hawfer  aikl  of  overfetting.  To  prevent  this  mifchief,  a  youn^ 
s^vK  man,  who  guided  the  barge,  leaped  into  the  veffcl,  a  tibertf 
jm,  fiich  cafes  always  allowed,  and  loofening  the  end  q£  tbb  hawfec 
from  what  it  was  tied  to,  let  it  drop.  The  men  on  board  the 
Ycifel,  ignorant  perhaps  of  the  ufage,  oppofed  the  young  man 
in  his  attempt,  and  a  fray  enfued,  in  which,  provoked  to  refift* 
ance,  he  feiaed  a  hand-fpike,  and  with  it  knocked  one  of  the 
failors  down.  The  noife  of  this  icuflle  drew  up  ^  maHor,  a  per- 
fon  advanced  ia  years,  who  all  the.  wink  was.  under  deck,  and  he 
being  told  what  l^d  pafled,  afked  the  (banger  what  he  meant  by 
knocking  his  man  down.—'  I  did  it,'  anfwered'  he,  *  in  my  own 
^  defence  ;  and  if  you  had  been  in  his  pktce,  and  your  old  grey 
*  lodes  had  not  put  me  in  mind  o£  my  owl  father,.  I  would  have 
*-  knocked  you  .down  too.' — ^The  very  fentiment  that  reflrained 
}fj^dy  Macbeth  from  the  murder  of  Duncan : 

«     .■  Had  he  not  refembled 

f  |lf^  father  as  he  ik^t,  i  had  don't  J 
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Johnibn  feemed  to  be  confcious  that  this  work 
would  fall  fhort  of  the  expeftations  it  had  raifed,  and 
endeavoured  to  ward  ofF  the  cenfure  of  die  public  bf 
an  infmu.^tion  ii>  the  preface,  that  his  friends  had  been 
backward  In  furn^fliing  him  with  afTiftance.  The 
pailage  is  pretty  jdrongly  poiiit^^  and  is  here  ^vea 
in  his  own  words. 

*  Having  dafled  the  obfcrvations  of  others,  I  was 

*  at  laft  to  ay  what  I  could  fubftitute  for  their  mif- 
'  takes,  gnd  how  I  could  fupply  their  omifllons.    I 

*  coUaned  fuch  copies  as  I  could  procure,  and  wilhed 

*  for  more,  but  have  not  found  the  coUefbors  of  thefc 

*  rarities:  very  communicative.  Of  the  editions  which 
^  chance  or  kindnef^  put  into  my  hands,  I  have  given 
^  an  en^meratipn,  th^t  I  may  not  be  blamed  for  neg;; 
'  lefting  what  I  had  not  the  power  to  do/ 

Few  there  were  who  faw  this  paflfage,  and  knew 
that  Mr.  Garrick  had  the  earlieft  editions  of  all 
Shakefpeare's  pUys,  but  conflrued  this  into  a  re- 
proach on  hims  in  that  fenfe  he  underftood  it^ 
and  it  gave  him  great  offence.  To  clear  himfelf  of 
the  imputation  of  a  conduft  fo  unfriendly,  he  pro- 
tefted  to  me,  that  his  colleftion  had  ever  been  ac- 
ceffible  to  Johnfon,  and  that  himfelf  had  fignified, 
that  any  or  all  the  books  in  it  were  at  his  fcrvice^j 
and,  farther  to  convince  me,  he,  at  the  next  vifit  I 
made  him,  called  in  his  man  Charles,  and  bade  him 
relate  to  me  his  inftruftions  refpefting  the  ufe  of  his 
library,  or  the  loan  of  books  to  Johnfon.—'*  Sir,*  faid 
the  man,  *  I  was  told  to  let  Mr.  Johnfon  have  what- 

*  ever  books  he  wanted ;  but  he  never  applied  for 
'any*.*  Tor 

•  Mr,  Garrick  knew  not  what  rifquc  he  ran  by  thi«  oflfer.    John, 
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T6  fay  the  truth,  Mr.  Garrick  was  rather  forward 
in  oiFering  the  ufe  of  his  library  to  the  writers  of  the 
time :  he  did  it  to  Mr.  Whalley,  when  editing  the* 
works  of  Ben  Jonfon,  and  to  Dt.  Percy^  the  colleftor 
and  publiflier  of  the  ^  Reliques  of  ancient  Engliib 
*  poetry/  His  view,  as  I  conjedlure,  was,  to  receive, 
in  return  for  his  kindnefs,  thanks,  with  perhaps  ibme 
additional  compliment ;  and  in  thefe  two  inftances  he 
was  gratified  with  both.  I  imagine  that  Johnfon  was 
unwilling  to  buy  the  favour  intended  him  at  that 
price,  and  that  therefore  he  declined  it. 

We  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  the  publication  of 
Shakefpeare,  a  work  undertaken  without  any  im- 
pulfe,  and  executed  with  reluctance,  would  greatly 
add  to  the  literary  reputation  of  Johnfon ;  yet  fuch  . 
was  the  charafter  he  had  acquired  by  his  dictionary, 
and  other  of  his  writings,  that  the  heads  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Dublin  thought  him  worthy  of  the  higheil: 
academical  honour  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  con- 
fer, and  accordingly,  on  the  twenty- third  day  of  July 
1765,  he  was,  by  them,  prefented  with  a  diploma, 
creating  him  doftor  in  both  laws  -,  a  diftinftion  the" 
more  to  be  valued  as  Tt  was  unfolicited,  and  a  volun-  - 
tary  teftimony  of  the  efteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
that  learned  body.  The  caufes  affigned  for  beftowing, 

fon  ha,d  fo  ftrange  a  fbrgetfulnefs  of  obligations  of  this  fort^  that.  ' 
few  who  lent  him  books  ever  faw  them  agsdn.  Among  the  books 
in  his  library,  at  the  tin^  oihas  deqeafe,  I  found  a  very  old  and 
curious  edition  of  tbe  works  of  Politian,  which  appeared  to 
belong  to  Pembroke  college,  Oxfbjd.  It  was  probably  taken 
out  of  the  library  when  he  was  preparing  to  publifh-  a  part  of  that 
author,  viz.  in  1754,  and  ha^*  been  ufed  as  hi$  own  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years. 

it 
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it  sre  contained  in  the  following  words^  pare  of  tKe 
inftruinent^  ^  ob  egregiam  fcriptorum  degamtistm  ec 
«  utilitatem/ 

His  ^eat  affe£^ion  for  our  own  univerfities,  and  par^^ 
dcnlariy  his  attachment  toOirfbrd^  prevented  Johnfbn 
fiom  receiving  this  honour  as  it  was  intended^  and  he 
never  aflumed  the  title  which  it  conferred.  He  was 
as  litde  pleafed  to  be  called  Dofbor  in  confequence 
of  it^  as  he  was  with  the  tide  of  Domine,  which 
a  friend  of  his  once  incaurioufly  addreffed  him  by. 
He  thought  it  alluded  to  his  having  been  a  (chool- 
nnafler;  and,  though  he  has  ably  vindicated  Milton 
from  die  reproach  that  Salmafius  meant  to  fix  on 
him>  by  faying  that  he  was  of  that  profeflion  \  he 
wilhed  to  have  it  fbi^t>  that  himfelf  had  ever  been 
driven  to  it  as  the  means  of  rubfiftence>  and  had  fidled 
in  the  attempt. 

-  Johnfon  was  now  arrived  At  the  fifty-fixth  year  of 
his  age>  and  had  aAualiy  attained  to  that  (tate  of 
ihdependence>  which  before  he  could  oply  affeft. 
He  was  now  in  pofleflion  of  an  income  that  freed 
bim  from  the  apprehenfions  of  want>  and  exempted 
him  from  the  neqeffity  of  mental  labour.  He  had 
difcharged  his  obligations  to  the  public>  and^  with  no 
incumbrance  of  a  family,  or  any  thing  to  controul  his 
wifhes  or  defires,  he  had  his  mode  of  living  to  chufe. 
Bleft  with  what  was  to  him  a  competence,  he  had  it 
now  in  his  power  to  ftudy^  to  meditate,  and  to  put  in 
pra£Hce  4  variety  of  good  refolutions,  which,  almoft 
fiom  his  firft  entrance  into  life,  he  had  been  making. 

^  ^  Ut  Efe  of  Mihon  among  the  fiTcs.of  die  poett. 

Some 
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Some  {pecitnens  of  thefe  have  been  given  in  a  colleftibn 
of  prayers  and  devotional  exercifes  lately  pubKihed  by 
his  dire6tion^  to  which  I  could  add  a  great  number. 
They  are  the  e£fufions  of  a  fervent  piety,  and  the 
refult  of  nrwft  fevefe  examinations  of  himfclf  in  his 
hours  of  retirement ;  and  have  for  their  objedb,  early 
rifing,  a  good  ufe  of  time,  abftinence,  the  ftudy  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  a  conftant  attendance  on  divine 
worfhip ;  in  the  performance  of  all  which  duties  he 
feems  to  conftrue  his  frequent  interruptions  into  cri- 
minal remiffnefs.  One  extraft  from  his  diary  I  how- 
.  ever  here  infert,  for  the  purpofe  of  (hewing  the  ftate 
of  his  mind  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1766. 

*  Since  the  laft  reception  of  the  Sacrament,  I  hope  I 
'  have  no  otherwife  grown  worfe,  than  as  continuance 

*  in  fin  makes  the  finner*s  condition  more  dangerous. 

*  Since  laft  New-year's  day,  I  have  rifen  every  morning 

*  by  eight,  at  leaft,  not  after  nine :  which  is  more 

*  iuperiority  over  my  habits  than  I  have  ever  before 
'  been  able  to  obtain.    Scruples  ftill  diftrefs  me.  My 

*  refolution,  with  the  blelling  of  God,  is,  to  contend 

*  with  them,  and,  if  1  can,  to  conquer  them. 

^  My  refolutions  are, 

*  To  conquer  feruples. 

*  To  read  the  bible  this  year. 

*  To  try  to  rife  more  early. 

*  To  ftudy  divinity. 

*  To  live  methodically. 
^  To  oppofe  idlenefs. 

*  To  frequent  divine  worlhip/ 
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It  Was  a  frequent  practice  with  him,  in  his  addrefl^ 
10  the  divine  Majefty^  to  commemorate  and  recom- 
mend to  mercy  his  wife  and  departed  friends ;  and 
the  I^nowledge  thereof  has  induced  a  fufpicion^  that 
he  adopted  the  Romiih  tenet  of  Purgatory.  To 
clear  his  memory  from  this  imputation^  I  am  ne- 
ccflkated  to  mention  a  few  particulars  which  I 
learned  from  him  in  converfation^  that  may  ferve 
to  Oitw,  that  no  fuch  conclufion  is  to  be  drawn 
from  his  pra6bice  in  this  refpe£l;  for  that  his  ac-^ 
qyiefcence  therein  arofe  from  a  controvcrfy,  which, 
about  riie  year  I7i5>  was  agitated  between  certain 
divines  of  a  Proteftant  communion,  that  profefied 
to  deny,  not.  lefs  than  they  did  the  dodrioe  of 
tranfubftantiation,  that  of  purgatory. 

The&  were,  the  non-juring  clergy  of  the  timej  of 
whom,  and  alfo  of  their  writings,  Johnfon  was  ever 
ufed  to  fpeak  with  great  refpeft.  One  of  them.  Dr. 
Thomas  Brett>  was  a  man  profoundly  fkilled  in  ritual 
literature,  as  appears  by  a  diflertation  of  his,  printed, 
together  with  a  coU^ion  of  ancient  liturgies,  in  1 7  20*^ 
and  he,  as  I  infer  from  the  ftylc  of  the  book  and  the 
method  of  reafoning  therein,  wrote  a  tra6t  intitled, 

*  Reafbns  for  rcftoring  fome  prayers  and  directions, 
*'  as  they  Itand  in  the  communion-fcrvicc  of  the  firft 

*  Englifh  reformed  liturgy,  compiled  by  the  ^i£hops 

*  in  the  fecond  and  third  years  of  king  Edward 

*  W  among  which  he  argues  for  the  following  pe- 

*  Johnlbn  once  told  me,  he  had  heard  his  &thcr  hj,  that  when 
lie  was  young  in  trade>  king  Edward  the  fixth^s  firft  liturgy  was 
much  enquired  for,  and  fetched  a  great  price ;  but  that  the  publi- 
catbn  of  this  book»  which  contaihed  the  whole  communion  office 
ai  it  fbnds  in  the  fbrmer^  reduced  the  price  of  it  to  diat  of  a  Gom-» 
mm  book, 

8  titioOj 
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fition,  part  of  the  prayer  for  the  whole  date  of 
Chrift's  church,  fince  called  a  prayer  for  the  whole 
ftate  of  Chrift's  church  militant  here  on  earth.    *  Wc 

*  commend  unto  thy  mercye,  O  Lord>  all  other  thy 

*  feruauntes,  which  are  departed  hence  from  us,  with 

*  the  figne  of  faythe,  and  nowe  do  refte  in  the  flepe  of 

*  peace :    Graunte  unto  them,  wc  befeche  thee,  thy 

*  mercy,  and  euerlaflyng  peace,  and  that  at  the  daie 

*  of  the  generall  refurreccion,  we  and  all  they  which 

*  bee  of  the  mifticall  body  of  thy  fonne,  may  altogether 

*  bee  fct  on  his  right  hand,  and  heare  that  his  moft 

*  ioyfuU  voice  :  Come  unto  me,  O  ye  that  be  bleffcd 
^  of  my  father,  and  poffeffe  the  kingdome  whiche  is 

*  prepared  for  you  from  the  begynning  of  the  worlde : 

*  Graunt  this,  O  Father,  for  Jefus  Chriftes  fake,  pur 
'  onely  mediatpur  and  aduocate/ 

He  firft  fhews,  that  the  recommending  the  dead  to 
the  mercy  of  God  is  nothing  of  the  remains  of  popery, 
but  a  conftant  ufage  of  the  primitive  church,  and  for 
this  affertion,  he  produces  the  authority  of  TertuUian, 
who  flouriflied  within  an  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  the  apoftle  St.  John,  and  alfo,  the  authority  of  St. 
Cyprian,  St.  Cyril,  St.  Ambrofe,  St.  Epiphanius,.Sc. 
Chryfoftom,  and  St.  Auguftine^  by  citations  from  the 
feveral  writings  of  thofe  fathers. 

He  then  argues,  that  this  cuftom  neither  fuppofes  ^ 
the  modem  purgatory,  nor  gives  encouragement  to 
libertinifm  and  vice;  that  the  ancient  church  be- 
lieved the  recommending  the  dead  a  ferviceable 
office;  that  the  cullom  feems  to  have  gone  upon 
this  principle,  that  fupreme  happiaefs  is  not  to  be 
cxpefled  till  the  refurre£lion,  and  that  the  interval 

G  g  betweea 
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between  death  und  the  end  of  the  Hforld  is  a  ftace  oT 
imperfed  blifs  i  the  church  therefore^  coficludes  he^ 
might  believe  her  prayers  for  good  people  would 
improve  their  condition j  and  raife  the  fatisfaftions  of 
this  period. 

'  No  one  will  fay  diat  thele  arc  mean  authorides,  or 
objed  to  the  praAice  of  thus  recomniending  the  dead, 
s|s  an  innovation,  excepting  thofe  perlbns  who  rejedt 
all  tradition  in  matters  of  religion.  Buccr  was  one 
that  did,  and,  therefore,  being  confulted  in  the  revifal 
of  king  Edward's  flrft  liturgy,  he  argued,  that  there 
being  no  exprefs  warrant  in  Scripture  for  the  praAice> 
prayer  for  the  dead  was  finful  j  and,  accordingly,  the 
words  contended  for  were  omitted  in  the  fecond. 

This  traft  was,  with  great  acutencfs,  and  no  lefs 
learninig,  anfwered  by  another  nonjuring  divine,  in 
one  irititled  *  No  fufficient  reafons  for  rcftoring  Ibme 
'  prayers  and  direAions  of  king  Edward  the  fixth's 
•  liturgy.*  A  reply  was  given  to  it,  and  the  contro- 
verfy  was  carried  on  to  a  great  length ;  the  refult  of  it 
was,  a  fchifm  among  the  nonjurors  :  thofe,  for  reftoring 
the  prayers,  compiled  a  new  communion-office;  others, 
who  were  againft  widening  the  breach  with  the  nati- 
onal church,  chofe  to  abide  by  the  prefent  form  j  and 
this  divcrfiry  of  fentiments  and  praftice  was,  as  John* 
fon  once  told  me,  the  ruin  of  the  nonjuring  caufc. 
.  In  the  ftudy  of  this  controvcrfy,  which  I  have  rea- 
fon  to  think  interefted  Jcrfinfon  very  deeply,  he  fcems 
to  have  taken  part  with  Dr.  Brett  and  the  feparattfts 
bis  followers,  whofe  conduct  is  accounted  fpr  a^ 
vindicated,  in  the  diflertation  on  litui^es  above* 
mentioned. 

Such 
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Such  as  are  di{jx)fed  tx)  charge  Johnfon  ¥ttth  weak- 
ntla  and  fuperftition,  and  are  fo  weak  as  to  infinuate 
thsLt,  becaufe  he  recommended  his  deceafed  wife  and 
friends  to  the  divine  mercy,  (though  with  the  quali- 
fying  words,  *  fo  far  as  it  may  be  lawfor)  he  muft  have* 
been  popifhly  afieftedi  or  a  believer  in  the  dodrine  of 
purgatoryi  may  hence  learn  to  be  lels  fevere  in  their 
cenflires,  and  lament  their  ignorance  of  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory,  which  would  hare  taught  them,  that  the  prac* 
tice  prevailed,  long  before  popery  was  eftablifhed,  or 
pulsatory  thought  of;  and  that,  though  it  may  not 
vpon  the  whole  be  defenfible,  there  is  more  to  be 
faid  for  it,  than  many  of  the  enemies  to  his.  memory 
are  able  to  anfwer  ** 

And  to  thofe  of  his  friends,  who  think  that,  for  the 
iake  of  his  reputation,  the  prayers  and  meditations, 
in  whicli  thefe  fentimehts  have  appeared,  ihould  have 
been  fuppfeflkd,  it  ought  furely  to  be  an  anlwer, 
that  they  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  reverend 
divine>  who,  Co  my  knowledge,  attended  him  with 
ptM  affedion  and  aflliduity  through  his  laft  illnefs, 
with  an*  exprefs  charge  to  commit  them  to  the  prefs, 
and  who,  if  be  had  foitorne  this  friendly  office,  had 
deprived  a  charitable  and  laudable  inftitution  of  a  be- 
nefit, which  the  performance  df  it  was  intended  ttf 
confer. 

With  a  vkw  to  improve  the  le^fuf e  he  now  enjoyed, 

and  fcemingly  determined  to  reform  thofe  habfes  of 

indolence,  which,  in  the  fonner  part-  of  his  life,  he  had 
< 

*  John^  iA  li&  early  years  aflbciated  with  this  fed  of  noi^orors^ 
and  from  them,  probablyi  imbibed  many  of  bis  religious  and  poli« 
tical  principles, 

Q  g  2  contraded. 
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contraftcd^  he  removed  from  the  Temple  into  a  houCc 
in  Johnfbn's  court.  Fleet  ftreet,  and  invited  thither 
his  friend  Mrs.  Williams.  An  upper  room,  which 
had  the  advantages  of  a  good  light  and  free  air,  he 
fitted  up  for  a  ftudy,  and  furnifhed  with  books,  chofea 
with  fo  little  regard  to  editions  or  their  external  ap- 
pearance, as  (hewed  they  were  intended  for  ufe,  and 
that  he  difdained  the  oftentation  of  learning.  Here, 
he  was  in  a  fituation  and  circumftances  that  en- 
abled him  to  enjoy  the  vifits  of  his  friends,  and  to 
receive  them  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  rank  and 

• 

condition  of  many  of  them.  A  filver  ftandifli,  and 
fome  ufeful  plate,  which  he  had  been  prevailed  on  to 
accept  as  pledges  of  kindnefs  from  fome  who  moft 
cfteemcd  him,  together  with  furniture  that  would  not 
have  difgraced  a  better  dwelling,  banifhed  thofe  ap- 
pearances of  fqualid  indigence,  which,  in  his  lefs 
happy  days,  difgufted  thofe  who  came  to  fee 
him. 

In  one  of  his  diaries  he  noted  down  a  refolution 
to  take  a  feat  in  the  church :  this  he  might  poflibly 
do  about  the  time  of  this  his  removal.  The  church 
he  frequented  was  that  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  which, 
though  not  his  parifh-church,  he  preferred  to  that  of 
the  Temple,  which  I  recommended  to  him,  as  being 
free  from  noife,  and,  in  other  refpefts,  more  commo- 
dious. His  only  reafon  was,  that  in  the  former  he 
was  beft  known.  He  was  not  conftant  in  his  at- 
tendance on  divine  worihip ;  but,  from  an  opinion 
peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  which  he  once  intimated  (o 
me,  fccmed  to  wait  for  fome  fecret  impuMe  as  a  mo- 
tive to  it. 

I  could 
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I  could  never  colleft  from  his  difcourfe,  that  he 
was  drawn  to  public  worfhip  by  the  charms  of  pul- 
pit eloquence,  or  any  affeftion  for  popular  preachers, 
who,  in  general,  are  the  worft  j  nor  can  I  form  any 
judgment  of  the  value  he  fct  on  it,  having  never  been, 
prefent  with  him  at  church  but  once,  and  that  at  a 
time,  when,  in  compliment  to  him,  as  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed,  the  preacher  gave  us  a  fcmion,  that  red  like 
a  Satujday'5  Rambler  *,  and  was,  by  many,  foon  dif- 
covered  to  have  been  caft  in  the  fame  mould,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  Johnfon's  compofing  j  but  he  feemed 
to  think  it  a  duty  to  accept  in  good  part  the  endea* 
vours  of  all  public  inftruftors,  however  meanly  qua- 
lified for  the  office,  and  ever  to  forbear  cxercifmg 
his  critical  talents  on  the  ^fFufions  of  men  inferior  in 
learning  and  abilities  to  himfelf.  Probably  he,  on 
fuch  occafions,  recoUeded  the  quaint  diftich  of  Her- 
bert : 

*  The  worft  have  fomething  good ;  where  all  want 

'  fenfe, 

*  God  takes  the  text  and  preacheth  patience/ 

Or  he  might  have  red,  among  the  eflays  of  the 
Meffieurs  of  Port-Royal,  one  that  teaches  us  how  to 
profit  by  bad  preaching. 

The  Sundays  which  he  pafled  at  home  were,  ne- 
verthelefs,  ipcnt  in  private  cxercifes  of  devotion  t> 

and 

*  The  Ramblers  publUhed  on  Saturdays  were  generally  on  reli- 
gious or  moral  fubjeds. 

f  He  was  accuflomed  on  thefe  days  to  read  the  Scriptures^  and 
particularly  the  Greek  Teftament,  with  the  paraphr^fe  of  firafmus. 

Ggj  Very 
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and  fanftified  by  iifta  of  cliarity  of  a  fingulv  kind : 
oa  that  day  he  ftccepted  of  no  invitation  ahroad>  but 
gave  a  dinner  to  fuch  of  his  poor  friends  as  might  elfe 
have  goyoe  vrithout  one. 

He  had  little  now  to  conBi<5t  with  hut  what  he 
called  his  morbid  melancholy,  which,  though  oppni- 
five,  had  its  intermiffions,  and  left  him  the  free  c»- 
crcife  of  all  his  faculties,  and  the  power  of  enjoying 
the  convef fation  of  his  numerous  friends  and  yifitanis. 
Tbeie  reliefs  he  owed  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  ufe 
of  opium,  which,  a^  1  have  ellewhcre  mentioned,  he 
was  accuftomcd  «o  take  in  large  quantities^  the  efFeft 
whereof  was  generally  fuch  an  eiehy^rarioa  of  his 
Ipirits  as  he  fometimes  fufpeifted  for  intoxiication. 

I  am  now  about  to  mention  a  remarkable  era  of 
his  life,  diftinguifhed  by  a  connexion  that,  for  many 
years,  was  a  fource  of  great  fatisfadtion  and  comfort 
to  him.  It  was  a  fricndfhip,  contradted,  as  his  diary 
imports,  in  1765,  with  Mr.'Thrale,  a  brewer,  in 
Southwark,  who,  though  a  follower  of  a  trade,  which 
in  other  countries  is  lightly  thought  of,  yet  as  in  this  it 
implies  great  opulence,  and  the  power  of  conducing 
in  various  ways  to  the  intcrefts  of  the  community, 
ranked  as  a  gentleman.  He  had  received  the  be- 
nefit of  an  univerfity  education,  and  was  a  reprefcn-* 
tative  in  parliament,  as  his  father  had  been,  for  the 
above-mentioned  borough  j  and  in  every  view  of  his 
character,  could  not  but  be  deemed  a  valuable  addi- 

Very  late  in  his  life  he  formed  a  refolution  to  read  the  bible  tbjK)iigh, 
wliich  he  confeHed  to  mc  he  had  never  done  ;  al  the  iame  time  Ia<« 
menting,  that  he  had  fo  long  ne^le£ied  to  perufe,  what  he  called  the 
charter  of  his  falvatioa. 

tion 
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tion  to  the  number  of  Johnfon's  friends.  To 
his  viHa  at  Streatham,  in  Surrey,  Johnfon  was 
inrited,  not  as  a  gueft,  but  as  a  refiant,  whenever 
he  was  difpofed  to  change  the  town  for  the  coun- 
try air :  for  his  accommodation,  an  apartment  was 
allotted;  for  his  entertainment,  a  library  was  fur- 
niihed  with  fuch  books  as  himfelf  chofe,  and  littjc  was 
wanting  to  perfuade  him,  that,  when>  at  Streatham,  he 
was  at  home.  He  foon  experienced  the  falutary  ef*- 
fefts  of  his  new  abode,  and  there  is  little  doubt  tliat 
to  it  he  was  indebted  for  fon>e  years  of  his  life. 

It  might  have  been  expefted  that  Johnfon,  in  the 
eafy  circumftances  in  which  he  had  for  fome  time  felt 
himfelf,  and  with  fuch  a  love  of  independence  as  he 
affeckd,  would  have  declined  obligations  that  he  was 
unable  to  repay,  at  Icaft  in  kinds  but  he  knew 
that  friendfiiip  weighs  not  in  a  balance  the  fa- 
vours it  confers.  Mr.  Thrale*s  tenders  carried  in 
them  all  the  evidences  of  fincerity,  and  he  had  the 
example  of  men,  equally  wife  with  himfelf,  to  jaftify 
his  acceptance  of  fuch  invitations  as  were  now  made 
him*.     The  only  obligation  they^ubjefted  him  to 

was, 

*  The  inftances  of  thu  kind^  that  occur  in  the  lives  of  eminent 
men,  to  fpeak  of  thofe  of  this  country  only,  are  not  few.  Hobbes 
of  Malmelbury,  pafSedmany  years  of  his  life  in  philofopiiical  re- 
tirement at  Chatfwortky  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Devonihire ; 
memorials  wliereof  were  formerly  vifible  in  Latin  verfes,  written 
by  him,  with  a  diamond,  on  the  windows  of  the  boufe.  Selden,  at 
the  countefe  of  Kent's  in  WhitCrfriars,  adjoining  to  the  Temple. 
Mr.  Locke  was  conitdered  as  one  of  the  £unily  of  lady  Maiham, 
at  Oates  in  the  county  of  E/Tex.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Ralph 
Cudworth,  a  woman  of  inch  eminence  for  learning  and  piety,  that 
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was,  that  of  fupporting  hi?  charaftcr,  and,  in  a  (zmWy 
where  there  were  many  vifitants,  furnifhing  fuch  conr 
vcrfation,  ^s  was  to  be  expcfted  from  a  man  who 
had  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  learning,  his  wir, 
and  his  eloquence.  This,  it  muft  be  confcffcd,  was 
a  burdcnfome  talk  to  one  who,  like  other's,  muft  be 
fuppofed  to  have  had  his  fombrous  intervals,  andj 
in  the  hour  of  repletion,  to  wilh  for  the  indulgence 
of  being  filent,  or,  at  Icaft,  of  talking  like  other  men. 
To  be  continually  uttering  apophthegms,  or  fpecchcs 
worthy  of  remembrance,  was  more  than  could  have 
been  cxpefted  of  Socrates  f. 

Belidc3. 

the  book  iutitled,  '  The  whole  duty  of  maix'  was,  for  fome  time, 
'  believed  to  be  of  her  writing  ;  and  Uftly ,  Dr.  Ifaac  Watts  found  a 
comfortable  retreat  from  the  cares  of  the  world,  in  the  family  of 
Sir  Thomas  Abney,  and  his  worthy  defcendants^  at  Newington  in 
Middlefcx.  Johnfon's  fituation^  in  Mr.  Thrale's  family,  was  not  fo  ^ 
cond^nt  and  uninterrupted  as  was  that  of  the  perfons  above-men7 
tioned  in  their  feveral  abodes ;  but,  in  refpcdt  of  the  liberties  al- 
lowed him,  and  the  kindnefs  with  which  he  was  treated,  the  com- 
parifon  is  no  way  to  the  difadvantage  of  this  his  friend. 

f  What  were  Johnfon's  fentiments  of  a  fituation  like  this,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  note,  which  I  meet  with  in  his  ad- 
verfa^ia,  or  colledlions  for  the  Rambler,  now  in  my  pofTeOion,  and 
fpoken  of  in  a  preceding  page. 

'  Philomeidis  invited  to  the  houi'e  of  Largus  in  the  country,  as 
«  a  tt-it.  Largus  means  to  credit  himfelf  by  his  acquaintance — 
'  calls  in  the  country  to  be  entertained — they  come,  big  with  ex- 

*  pedation^fuH  ofawe.  Silent,  therefore,  I  filent — ^Difappointed — 

*  Largus  chagrined — Behaviour  of  boors  before  a  wit — their  eager- 

*  ncfs,  expe6lation,'furprife,  at  any  thing  common.     1  near  dull — 

*  Cleora,  a  lady  dreaded  for  her  elegance  and  knowledge,  came 

*  by  chance  ;  I  (hone :  I  now  am  proud ;  nobody  worth  fpeaking 
«  to.     Inform  them,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  no  man  can  be  a  wit  at 

*  pleafure,  or  convcrfc  wittily  by  himfelf. — I  was  at  firft  invited 

*  to 
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Belides  the  conveniences  for  ftudy,  with  which  he 
was  furnilhed  at  Streatham,  he  had  opportunities  of 
cxercife,  and  the  pleafurc  of  airings  and  excurfions, 
Pe  was  once  prevailed  on  by  Mn  Thrale  to  join  in 

f  to  tables— -my  friend  qow  goes  witlioyt  ine-«-I  refirain«  ddc 
f  direft. 

*  Nothing  fo .unfortunate  as  a  wit  by  profefllon,  one  whoraifesex- 
f  pe£bition  at  his  entry-r-alway?  in  debtr-rinany  jpay  with  conifnon 
places^others  unwilling  to  part  with  what  chance  has  brought 
them>  fpend  their  lives  in  ilraining,  or  get  at  one  place  to  re^aH 
in  another.  Wit  depends  upon  a  thouiand  cafiialties — an  occafion, 
combination  of  ideas «  prefence  of  mind«  time,  accidental  fit. 
That  ^XQti\  in  wit  will  own  it  is  very  little  in  a  man^s  power. 
That  no  man  can  appoint  an  hour  in  which  he  will  be  witty. 
The  luckieU  thoughts  fuch  as  a  man  not  led  to  by  a  regular  train. 
The  mind  of  a  witty  man  the  foil  in  which  wit  planted  grows,  but 
few  cultivate.  A  man,  many  thoughts  in  walk,  bed,  which  when 
he  has  his  pen  and  paper  he  cannot  recover.     Folly  of  fuffering 
reputation  to  depend  on  a  repartee  which  often  favours  the  dull. 
The  firft  principle  of  wit  out  of  our  power.     Scaliger's  geniu^. 
The  Engliih — Mifcry  of  writing  without  the  vein  then  flowing. 
The  happy  hayc  their  days,  and  the  unhappy,  and  the  genius 
the  happy,  who  hai  flows  often  and  knows  their  vdlue.     The 
little  power  men  have  over  their  effufions  Genius  made  ancients 
attribute  toimpulfe.' 
The  hints  here  inferted,  were  indubitably  the  rudiments  of  a 
paper.  No.  ¥oi«  in  the  Rambler,   the  concluding  paragraph  of 
which  is  in  the  following  words  :  '  I  believe,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  ic 
'  has  fome  time  happened  to  others,  who  have  the  good  or  ill  fortune 

*  to  be  celebrated  for  wits,  to  fall  Quder  the  fame  cenfures  upon  the 

*  like  occafions.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  prevent  any  mif». 

*  reprefentations  of  fuch  failures,  by  remarking,  that  invention  is 
'  not  wholly  at  the  command  of  its  pofTeiTor ;  that  the  power  of 

*  pleaiing  is  very  often  obflrufted  by  the  defire  ;  that  all  expedla- 

*  tion  Icflcns  furprife,  yet,  fome  furprife  is  neceflary  to  gaiety;  and 

*  that  thofc  who  defire  to  partake  of  the  pleafure  of  wit,  mufl  con- 

*  tribute  to  its'produftion,  fince  the  mind  flagnates  without  external 

*  ventilation ;  and  that  efTervefcence  of  the  fancy,  which  flaihes  into 
f  tranfport,  can  be  raifed  only  by  the  infufion  of  diffin^ilar  ideas.* 

the 
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die  pleafiiFcs  of  the  chace>  in  wbk:h  he  (hewed  himfelf 
a  b(]4d  fidcr^  for  he  either  le^iped,  or  broke  through^ 
many  of  the  hedges  that  ohftru^led  him.  This  he  did^ 
Bot  becaufe  he  was  eager  tn  die  purfuit,  bot^  as  he 
laid,  to  favc  the  trouble  of  alighting  and  remounting. 
He  did  not  derive  the  pleafure  or  benefit  from  riding 
that  ouny  do :  ic  had  no  tendency  to  raife  his  fpi- 
no ;  and  he  once  told  me  that,  in  a  journey  on  horfe- 
back,  he  fcH  aflccp.  In  the  exercife  of  a  coach  he 
had  great  delight;  it  afforded  him  the  indulgence 
of  iadalent  puftures^  and,  as  I  difcovered  when  I 
hiive  had  him  ifi  my  omQy  the  noife  of  it  affifled  his 
hearing^. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  but  that  thefe  indulgences  * 
were  a  great  relief  to  Johnibn  in  his  declining  years  j 
they,  neverthclefs,  ifid^xoied  him  for  meditaticm  and 
leftecllon ;  and,  as  he  has  noted  in  his  diary,  afligning 
for  the  reafon  the  irregularity  of  the  family,  it  broke 
his  habit  of  early  rifing,  which  he  had  perfifted  in 
firom  new-year's  day  1765,  to  about  the  midfummer 
folk>wing  t*    It  is  poffiblc  that  the  family,  had  they 

been 

♦  In  Dr,  Pope*s  Wi(!i,  I  me«t  with  the  following  note  :  *  I  have 
known  fcveral  who  could  hear  bat  little  in  their  chambers,  bat 
when  thsy  were  in  a  coach  rattling  upon  the  (bnes  heard  very 
well.  I  alfo  knew  a  lady  in  Efiex,  whofe  name  was  Tyrrel, 
who,  while  (he  had  occasion  to  difcoarfe,  ufed  to  beat  a  great 
drum»  without  which  ffae  coald  not  hear  at  all ;  the  reafon 
whereof  i«  this ;  the  mod  frequent  caufe  of  deafnefs  is,  the 
reiaxation  of  the  tympanum  or  dram  of  the  ear,  which,  by  thfs 
▼iolent  and  continual  agitation  of  the  air,  is  extended,  and 
made  more  tight  and  fpringy,  and  better  reftedts  foands,  Hke  a 
drum  new  braced.' 

t  *  March  3.     I  have  never,  I  thank  God,  iincc  new  ycar^$ 
day,  d«¥i«^  from  the  pradife  of  rifmg. 

*  In 
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been  difjjofed  to  it,  might  with  equal  truth  have  com- 
plained, thitt  he  was  Httk  lefs  iiwgular,  and  that,  if 
they  obliged  him  to  hveak  his  reiblution  of  earljF 
riiingj  he  often  prevented  their  retiring  to  ps&^  at  a 
feafonable  hour,  that  he  might  not  want  the  gratifi? 
cation  of  tea. 

About  this  time,  Johnibn  had  the  honour  of  a  con* 
verfation  with  his  majefty,  in  the  library,  at  the  queen's 
houfe.  Whether  the  occatioo  of  it  was  accidental,  or 
ocherwife,  I  have  never  been  informed ;  but  from  this 
account  of  it,  given  by  him,  tt  afK»rded  him  great  fa- 
tisfaftion.  He  fpoke  to  me  of  the  king's  behaviour, 
in  terms  of  the  higheft  grackude  and  approbatica^ 
and  defcribed  it  as  equaling  in  grace  and  condeicen- 
fioa  what  might  have  been  expeded  from  I^wis  the 
fourteenth,  when  the  manners  of  the  French  court 
were  in  the  h^heft  ftate  of  cultivation.  The  publir 
are  akeady  in  pefleflKon  of  the  handfome  oomplknent 
which  his  mtyefty  mad^  him;  I  will,  neverthekis,  give 
it  here  a  place :  he  afked  Johnfiui,  if  he  intended  to 
give  the  world  any  more  of  his  compofitions ;  Johnfon 
anfwcred,  he  believed  he  fhould  not,  for  that  he 
thought  he  had  written  enough;  ^  I  fhould  hav« 
<  thought  fo  too,'  replied  his  majefty,  *  if  you  had 
♦  not  written  fo  wellf.' 

Johnfon 

<  Ii>  thn  praAke  I  f  eHiAed  till  f  went  to  Mr.  Thrale's  ibme 
«  tine  before  midAismer :  tkc  irregiikiky  of  that  fiuniiy  broke 
«  my  habit  of  rikng.    I  was  there  dU  after  Michaelmas.' 

t  Many  fayings  of  princes  have  been  thought  worthy  of  re- 
cording. 1  recolTe^  oiie>  of  George  the  iecond,  which,  for  the 
elegance  of  it,  deferves  to  be  remembered.  In  the  rebeHiort  in 
#74 J  9  Mr.  Thornton,  a  Yerldhire  gentleimin,  nikd,  at  his  own 
<xpence,  a  body  of  horfe,  and,  though  but  newly  named  to  a 

beautiful 
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Johnfon  was  now  approaching  towards  fixty.  He 
was  an  exad  coniputer  of  time^  and^  as  his  efTays 
abundantly  fhew^  regretted  deeply  the  lapfe  of  thofe 
minutes  that  could  not  be  recalled ,  and  though,  in 
his  own  judgment  of  himfelf,  he  had  been  criminal 
in  the  wafte  of  it,  he  was  ever  refolving  to  fubtraft 
from  his  fleep  thofc  hours  which  arc  fittcft  for  ftudy 
and  meditation.  Numberlefs  are  the  refolutions  that 
I  meet  with  in  his  diaries,  for  a  feries  of  years  back,  to  ; 

rife  at  eight  j  but  he  was  unable,  for  any  long  conti-  , 

nuance,  to  perform  them,  a  weaknefs,  lefs  inexcufable  f 

than  he  thought  it,  for  he  was  ever  a  bad  fleeper, 
and  was  fufficiently  fenfible  of  his  ipiirmity,  in  that  \\ 

refpedt,  to  have  allayed  his  fcrupulofity,  had  he  not 
been  a  mod  rigorous  judge  of  his  anions.  T<^  im- 
prcfs  the  more  ftrongly  on  his  mind  the  value  of 
time,  and  the  ufe  it  behoved  every  wife  man  to  make 
of  it,  he  indulged  himfelf  in  an  article  of  luxury, 
which,  as  far  as  my  obiervation  and  remembrance 
will  ferve  me,  he  never  enjoyed  till  this  late  period 
of  his  life :  it  was  a  watch,  which  he  caufed  to  be 
made  for  him,  in  the  year  1768,  by  thofe  eminent 
arcifts  Mudge  and  Dutton:  it  was  of  metal,  ^nd  the 
puter  cafe  covered  with  tortoife.lhell ;  he  paid  for  it 
fcvcnteen  guineas,     Qn  the  dial-plate  thereof,  which 

beautiful  young  woman,  headed  it^  and  joined  the  king's  army. 
After  the  defeat  at  Culloden,  he,  with  his  wife,  went  to  court, 
where  being  feen  by  the  Idng,  who  had  noticed  Mrs.  Thornton, 
he  was  thus  accofled  by  the  monarch :  '  Mr.  Thornton,  Lhave 

*  been  told  of  the  fervices  you  have  rendered  to  your  country,  and 

*  your  attachment  to  me  and  my  family,  and  have  held  myfelf  ob- 
f  liged  to  you  for  botfi ;  but  1  wa$  never  able  to  eftimate  the  degree 
f  of  the  obligation  till  now  that  I  fee  the  lady  whom  you  left 
I  behind  you.' 

was 
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was  of  enamel^  he  caufed  to  be  infcribed,  in  the  ori- 
^nal  Greek,  thefe  words  of  our  bleffed  Saviour,  Nug 

y«f  ff Xf'^**  *3  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^  miftake  of  a  letter  [*  for 
V :  the  meaning  of  them  is,  ^  For  the  night  cometh/ 
This,  though  a  memento  of  great  importance,  he, 
about  three  years  after,  thought  pedantic  5  he,  there- 
fore, exchanged  the  dial-plate  for  one  in  which  the  in- 
fcription  was  omitted. 

In  the  fame  year,  1768,  upon  the  cftablilhment  of 
the  royal  academy  of  painting,  fculpture,  &c.  Johnfba 
was  nominated  profeflbr  of  ancient  literature,  an  of- 
fice merely  honorary,  and  conferred  on  him,  as  it  is 
fuppofed,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  prefident. 
Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds, 

In  the  variety  of  fubjefts  on  which  he  had  exer- 
■cifed  his  pen,  Johnfon  had  hitherto  forborne  to  med- 
dle with  the  disputes  of  contending  faftions,  which 
is  all,  that,  at  this  day,  is  to  be  underftood  by  the 
word  politics.  He  was  ever  a  friend  to  government, 
in  a  general  fenfe  of  the  term,  as  knowing  what  be- 
nefits fociety  derives  from  it  5  and  was  never  tempted 
to  write  on  the  fide  of  what  is  called  oppofition,  but 
at  a  period  of  his  life,  when  experience  had  not  enabled 
him  to  judge  of  the  motives  which  induce  men  to 
afliime  the  characters  of  patriots.  In  the  year  1769, 
he  faw  with  indignation  the  methods  which,  in  the 
bufinefs  of  Wilkes,  were  taken  to  work  upon  the  po- 
pulace, and,  in  1770,  publiflied  a  pamphlet,  intitled, 
*  The  falfe  alarm,*  wherein  he  aflerts,  and  labours  to 
Ihew,  by  a  variety  of  arguments  founded  on  precc- 
fjentS)  that  the  expulfion  of  a  member  of  the  houfe  of 

*  Joluij  chap.  ix.  v.  4. 

Gg  7  commonsj 
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commons,  for  fuch  offences  as  he  had  been  convi6led 
V>f«  was  both  juft  and  feaibnable,  and  that  no  fuch 
calamiQr  as  the  fubvcrfion  of  the  conftitution^  was  to 
be  feared  from  an  a&»  that  had  uiage»  which  is  the 
law  of  parliament,  to  warrant  it.  The  non*acquicf* 
eence  oif  the  people  interefted  in  the  queftion,  is  there  r 
fore  branded  bf  him  with  folly  and  madnefs^  in  the 
following  animated  expreffions  :•— *  Every  artifice  of 
^  fedition  has  been  fince  pra&ifed  to  awaken  difcon-i 
^  tent,  and  inflame  indignation.  The  papers  of  every 
^  d9y  havf  been  filled  with  the  exhortations  and  me«- 
'  naces  of  faftion.  The  madnefs  has  /pread  through 
<  all  ranks  and  both  fexes  i  women  and  children  have 

*  clamoured  for  Mr.  Wilkes :  honeft  fimplicity  has 
^  been  cheaced  into  fury,  and  only  the  wUe  have  ef«- 
^  caped  the  infeAion.' 

To  ridicule  the  conduffc  of  oppofition,  he  adopts 
a  term,  invented  by  the  leaders  thereof,  and  calls  the 
conjunfture  of  events^  at  the  time  of  which  he  is 
fpeaking,  an  alarming  crijis^  but  endeavours  to  abate 
the  fears  of  its  ternnination,  by  alluding  to  parliamen- 
tary decifions  apparendy  partial,  and  fometimes  op^ 
preifive ;  and  ihewing,  that  the  vexation  excited  by 
injuftice,  fuffered,  or  fuppofed  to  be  fufFered,  by  any 
private  man  or  iingie  community,  was  local  and  tem<- 
porary.  This  pofition  he  iUuftrates  by  the  following 
obfervation :  *  We  have  found  by  experience,  that 
^  though  a  fquirc  has  given  ale  and  vcnifon  in  vain, 

*  and  a  borough  has  been  compelled  to  fee  its  dcareft 

*  intcrefts  in  the  hands  of  him  whom  it  did  not  truft, 

*  yet  the  general  flate  of  the  nation  has  continued  th<e 

*  fame.    The  fun  has  rifen,  and  the  corn  has  grown, 

*  and  whatever  talk  has  been  of  the  danger  of  pro- 

<  perty. 
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^  perty^,  yet  he  that  ploughed  the  fkM  conmnMilf 
^  jreiiped  it^  aad  he  that  buik  the  hoafe  wasmaftcr  of 

*  the  door.' 

Iq  a  tone  more  grave>  he  addr efles  Rich  at  mc  ca^ 
pable  of  conviftion,  and  tells  then>-^ac  '  ihcy  hare 
^  as  much  ha^inefs  aa  the  condition  of  Ufewill  eafll7 
^  receive ;  and  that  a  goTernfnent>  of  which  an  tno^ 
^  noous»  or  unjuft>  reprefentation  of  one  county  oiilf» 
^  is  the  greateft  crinne  that  intereft  can  dticover^  or 
'  nialice  can  upbraid,  is  a  govemmem  approochii^ 
'  jiearer  to  perfection  than  aay  that  experie&oe  has 
y  lhewn>  or  hiftory  rdated/ 

The  pamphlet  concludes  with  firnie  fhrewd  re* 
noarks  on  the  fupport  given  to  faftion  by  the  fec- 
tartesi  and  that  frigid  neutrality  of  the  tories  in 
this  bufineiS)  which  he  ccnfures  in  thefe  words : 
^  They  do  not.  yet  confidtr  dtat  dvey  hare  at  laft  a 
'  kingj  who  knows  not  the  name  of  a  party^  and 
^  who   wiihes   to    be  the   common   father  of  his 

*  people/ 

It  was  not  to  be  imaginedj  that  a  publication^  fo 
unpopular  as  this^  would  long  remain  unanfwered« 
Of  many  anfwers  to  it,  one  akme  fecmcd  to  Jqhnfon 
wortliy  of  a  reply  i  but^  in  a  confultation  with  his 
friends,  he  was  advifed  to  forbear.  Had  he  engaged 
in  a  vindication  of  ^  The  falfe  alarm,'  .  the  world 
might  poffibly  have  been  entcrtuned  with  a  ipeci«> 
qDen  of  his  abilities  in  controverfiai  writing,  in  which 
ihel^  is  little  doubt  that  he  .would  have  difplayed 
she  temper  and  perfpicuity  of  Hooker,  the  llrength 
of  Chillitigworth,  and  the  dexterity  of  Hoadiy, 
though,  in  truth,  he  was  no  friend  to  controverfy; 

his 
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his  opinion  on  that  fubjcA  being,  that  it  kldatA 
produced  convidtionj  that  an  impotent  argument 
againft  a  book  was  beft  refuted  by  filence,  and  that 
it  is  want  of  policy  to  give  innmortality.  to  that  which 
muft  of  itfclf  expire. 

In  the  next  flicceeding  year,  a  fubje<ft  of  nw^ 
general  importance  to  the  interefts  of  this  counoy 
engaged  his  attention :  it  was  a  queftion  between  us 
and  the  court  of  Spain,  touching  the  pre-difcovery, 
and,  confequently,  the  right  of  dominion  over  certain 
iflands  in  the  South  feas^  known  to  us  by  the  name 
of  Pepys's  or  Falkland's  iflands,  and  to  the  Spa-^ 
niards  by  that  of  the  Malouines,  fpots  of  earth  fo 
ihconfiderable,  as  Johnfbn  afTerts,  that  in  the  deierC 
of  the  ocean  they  had  almofl  efcaped  human  notice  i 
and  which>  if  they  had  not  happened  to  make  a  fea- 
markj  had  perhaps  never  had  a  name.  Lord  Anfonj 
in  his  voyage,  had  noticed  thefe  iflands,  and  the  fe« 
lator  thereof  had  recommended  them  as  neceflar/ 
to  the  fuccefs  of  any  future  expedition  againft  the 
coafl:  of  Chili,  and,  of  fuch  importance,  that  the  pof- 
feflion  of  them  would  produce  many  advantages  in 
peace ;  and  in  war  would  make  us  matters  of  d\c 
South  fca.  In  1748,  our  miniftry  fcnt  out  a  few 
floops,  for  a  fuller  knowledge  of  Pepys's  and  Falk- 
land's iflands,  and  for  further  difcoveries  in  the  South 
fca  J  but,  upon  a  remonftrance  of  Wall,  the  Spanifli 
amhaflador  here,  nuintaining  the  right  of  his  mailer 
to  the  exclufive  dominion  of  the  South  fea,  they 
relinquiflied  part  of  their  original  defign,  and  our 
purpofe  of  fettling  there  was  difowned.  Thus  the 
matter  retted,  till  lord  Egmont  was  appointed  to  the 

diredion 
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dirc6lion  of  our  naval  operations,  who>  in  the  year 
1765,  fent  out  an  expedition,  the  commander  whereof 
took  pofleffion  of  Falkland's  ifland  in  the  name  of  h's 
Britannic  majefly,  and  placed  a  garrifon  in  a  plac« 
of  defence,  to  which  he  gave  the  appellation  of  Port 
Egmont.  In  this  fetdement,  we  were  foon  after  dif- 
turbed ;  for  Madariaga^  a  Spanilh  commodore,  with 
five  frigates  and  a  train  of  artillery,  appearing  before 
the  ifland,  obliged  our  people  to  capitulate,  and  ob- 
tained pofleffion.  This  event  was  no  fooner  known 
at  our  court,  than  hoftilities  againft  Spain  were  re- 
folved  on,  and  a  powerful  fleet  was  aflfembled :  thefe 
preparations  brought  on  a  conference  between  prince 
Maflerano,  the  Spanifli  ambaflador  here,  and  our  mi- 
nifter,  and  afubfequent  negociation  at  Madrid,  between 
Mr.  Harris  our  minifter  there,  and  the  marquis  Gri- 
maldi:  the  refult  was,  a  difavowal  on  the  part 
of  Spain  of  the  violent  enterprife  of  Buccarelli,  the 
governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  had  fent  the  force 
.that  difpoflcflfed  the  Englifti,  and  a  promifc  to  rcftore 
the  port  and  fort  called  Egmont,  with  all  the  artillery 
and  (lores  therein,  but  with  a  declaration,  that  this 
engagement  fliould  not  afFeft  the  queftion  of  the  prior 
rightof  fovereignty  of  the  Malouine,  othcrwife  called 
Falkland's  iflands*. 

The' 

m 

*  The  conference  at  London  was  with  lord  Rochfbrd, .  theh 
fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  fouthem  department^  who«  in  difcourfe 
with  me,  gave  an  account  of  it  to  this  eWc£i,  viz.  that  he  repre* 
fented  to  the  8pani(h  ambafTador,  that  the  inflexibility  of  his 
court  in  this  bufineis  had  compelled  us  to  arm,  that  our  fleet 
was  manned,  and  the  officers  and  failors  impatient  for  a^on ; 
that  the  nation  having  incurred  die  expenceof  a  naval  equipment, 
would  hardly  be  iatisfied  without  a  trial  of  what  it  was  able  to 

Hh  efca; 
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The  acqiriefccnce  of  our  court  in  thcfc  concefflon^ 
of  that  of  Madrid,  and  the  reference  of  -a  diiputabk 
queltion  to  the  Greek  calends,  furnifhed  the  leaders 
of  fadion  with,  a  new  topic  for  clamour,  and  war  be- 
came the  cry.  The  heavy  burthen  of  debt,  incurred 
i)y  the  laft,  was  no  reafoh  againft  a  new  one,  and  mil- 
lions were  to  be  expended,  and  thoufands  murdered. 
Tor  the  titular  fbvereignty  of  an  ifland,  which  Johnfbn 
thus  ftrongly  and  even  poetically  charafterifes ; 

*  A  bleak  and  gloomy  folitude,   an   ifland   thrown 

*  afide  from  human  ufe,  ftormy  in  winter,  and  barren 

*  ih  (ummer :    an  iflafid  which  ndt  the  fouthern  fava- 

*  'ges  have  dignified  with  hkbitktion ;  i^crt  a  garriibn 

*  muft  be  kept  in  a  ftate  that  contemplates  with  envy 

*  the  exiles  of  Siberia  j  of  which  the  expence  will  bfc 

*  perpetual,  and  the  ufc  only  occafional,  and  which, 

*  if  forturieTmile  upon  our  labours,  may  become  ^ 
'  heft  of  fmugglers  ih  peace,  and  in  war  the  future 

*  refuge  of  biiccaniers.' 

Thefe  are  hiis  fentinients  refpeftirig  the  incommo- 
\3itics  ofthiscontefted'lettlement:  agaiiift  the  advan- 
taged fuggeft'ed  by  the  relator  of  Anfon 's  expedition, 
•whom  he  reprefents  as  having  written  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  heated  imagination,  he  oppoles  the  fol- 
lowing arguments,  founded  in  true  policy  and  found 
morality : 

*  That  fuch  a  fettlement  may  be  of  ufe  in  war,  no 
^  man  that  confiders  its  fituation  will  deny.     But  war 

*  is  not  the  whole  bufinefs  of  life  j    it  happens  -but 

tScSt ;  and  that  a  refufal  of  conceffions  on  the  part  of  Spain  would 
inevitabiy  bring  on  a  war  between  the  two  powers,  whidi«  as  it 
would  bo  confined  to  the  fea>  niaik  prove  a  fhort  One. 

*  feldom^ 
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ieldbm,  and  «very  man>  cither  good  or  wiie,  wiflies 
that  its  frequency  were  ftill  lefe»  Tiiat  conduA 
which  betrays  deiigns  of  futxire  hoililtty^  if  it 'does 
not  excite  viokace,  will  always  generatie  rkud^mt^  i 
it  muft  for  ever  exclude  confidence  and  friendfiiip^ 
and  continue  a  cc^  and  fluggifii  malry^  by.  a  fly 
reciprocation  of  indireft  injuries^  without  the  "bra- 
very of  war,  or  the  fecurity  of  peace. 
^  The  advantage  of  fuch  a  fetdement  in  time  of 
peace  is,  I  think,  not  eafily  to  be  proved.  For^ 
what  ufe  can  it  have  but  of  a  ftatton  for  contra- 
band traders,  a  nurfery  of  fraud,  4Uid  a  jreoeptade 
of  theft?  Narborough,  about  a  century  .ago,  was'of 
opinion,  that  no  advantages  could  be  obtained  :m  voy- 
ages to  the  South  fea,  except  by  fuch  an  armament 
as,  with  a  bailor's  taotdlity,  might. tnadetyfbriffe*  It 
is  well  known,  that  the  prohibitions  of  commerce 
are,  in  thefe  countries,  to  the  laft  degree,  rigorous, 
and  that  no  man,  not  authorized  by  the  ikiogof 
Spain,  can  trade  there  but  by  force  or  ftealth. 
Whatever  profit  is  obtained,  muft  be  gained  by 
the  violence  of  rapine,  or  dexterity  of  fraud. 
*  Government  will  not,  perhaps,  foon  arrive  at  fuch 
purity  and  excellence,  but  that  fbme  connivance  at 
leaft  will  be  indulged  to  the  triumphant  robber  and 
fuccefsful  cheat.  He  that  brings  wealth  borne,  is 
feldom  interrogated  by  what  means  it  was  obtained. 
This,  however,  is  one  of  thofe  modes  of  corruption 
with  which  mankind  ought  always  to  ftruggle,.and 
which  they  may,  in  time,  hope  to  overcopoe.  There 
is  reafon  to  expeft,  that  as  the  worid  is  more  en- 
lightened, policy  and  morality  will  at  laftbe  recon- 

Hha  'cUcd, 
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ciledi  tnd  that  nations  will  learn  not  to  do  what 
they  would  not  fuffer. 

^  But  the  filent  toleration  of  fufpeded  guilt  is'  a 
degree  of  depravity  far  below  that  which  openly  in- 
cites and  manifellly  protedb  it.  To  pardon  a  pi- 
rate niay  be  injurious  to  mankind ;  but  how  much 
greater  is  the  crime  of  opening  a  port  in  which  ail 
pirates  will  be  fafe  i  The  contraband  trader  is  not 
more  worthy  of  proteftion :  if,  with  Narborough,  he 
trades  by  force,  he  is  a  pirate  -,  if  he  trades  fccrctly, 
he  is  only  a  thief.  Thofe  who  honeftly  refufe  his 
traffic,  he  hates  as  obftru Aors  of  his  profit ;  and 
thofe  with  whom  he  deals  he  cheats,  becaufe  he 
knows  that  they  dare  not  complain.  He  lives  with  a 
heart  full  of  that  malignity,  which  fear  of  deteftion 
always  generates  in  thofe  who  are  to  defend  unjufl 
acquiHtions  againft  lawful  authority ;  and  when  he 
comes  home  with  riches  thus  acquired,  he  brings  a 
mind  hardened  in  evil,  too  proud  for  reproof,  and 
too  ftupid  for  refledion  j  he  offends  the  high  by 
his  infolence>  and  corrupts  the  low  by  his  ex- 
ample.' 

To  filence  this  clamour,  to  defeat  the  purpofes  of  a 
wicked  and  malevolent  faftion,  to  allay  the  thirft  for 
human  blood,  and  to  bring  the  deluded  people  to  a 
fenfe  of  their  true  interelb,  was  the  aim  of  Johnfon  in 
writing  this  moft  judicious  pamphlet :  he  fucceedcd  in 
his  endeavour,  the  miferies  of  war  were  averted,  the 
contractors  difappointed,  and  a  few  months  reftored 
the  populace  to  the  ufe  of  their  underftandings. 

In  a  review  of  the  feveral  particulars  herein  before 
related,  it  will  appear,  that  Johnfon's  courfe  of  Itfc 

was 
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was  very  uniform.  London  was  a  place  of  rcfidcn<fc 
which  he  preferred  to  all  others,  as  affording  more 
intelligence,  and  better  opportunities  of  converfation 
than  were  elfewhere  to  be  found,  and  he  was  but  little 
delighted  either  with  rural  fcenes  or  manners.  No- 
velty, and  variety  of  occupations,  it  is  true,  were  objefts 
that  engaged  his  attention,  and  from  thcfe  he  never 
failed  to  extract  information.  Though  born  and  bred 
in  a  city,  he  well  underftood  both  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  agriculture,  and  even  the  management  of  a 
farm :  he  could  defcribe,  with  great  accuracy,  the  pro- 
cefs  of  malting  ;  and,  had  neceffity  driven  him  to  it, 
could  have  thatched  a  dwelling.  Of  field  recreations* 
fuch  as  hunting,  fetting,  and  (hooting,  he  would  dif- 
courfe  like  a  fportfman,  though  his  perfonal  defers 
rendered  him,  in  a  great  meafure,  incapable  of  de- 
riving pleasure  from  any  fuch  exercifes. 

But  he  had  taken  a  very  comprehenfive  view  of 
human  life  and  manners,  and,  that  he  was  wdl  ac- 
quainted with  the  views  and  purfuits  of  all  claffes  and 
chara6lers  of  men,  his  writings  abundantly  (hew. 
This  kind  of  knowledge  he  was  ever  defirous  of  in- 
creafing,  even  as  he  advanced  in  years :  to  gratify  it, 
he  was  acceflible  to  all  comers,  and  yielded  to  the  in* 
vitations  of  fuch  of  his  friends  as  had  refidences  in 
the  country,  to  vary  his  courfe  of  living,  and  pafs  the 
pleafanter  months  of  the  year  in  the  (hades  of  ob-^ 
fcurity. 

In  diefe  vilits,  where  there  were  children  in  the 
family,  he  took  great  delight  in  examining  them  a^ 
to  their  progrefs  in  learning,  or,  to  make  ufe  of  a 

H  h  3  term 
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term  almoft:  obfc^efee^  of  appofing  them  *•  To  tbk 
purpoie,  I  once  he^  him  lay,  that  in  a  vifit  to  Mrs* 
Fercy^  who  had  the  care  of  one  of  the  young  princes^ 
at  the^ueen's  houfe,  the  prince  of  Walesj  being  then 
a  childy  came  into  the  room,  and  began  to  play  about  ^ 
when  Johnfon^  with  hia  ufu^  curioHty,  took  an  op- 
portunity of  aiking  him  what  books  he  was  reading, 
and,  in  particular,  enquired  as  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures :  the  priiice,  in  bis  anfwers,  gave  him 
great  fatisfa^lion ;  and,  as  to  the  la(t,  faid,  that  part  of 
his  daily  exercifes  was  to  read  Oftcrvald.  In  many 
families  into  which  he  went,  the  fathers  were  often 
defirous  of  producing  their  fons  to  him  for  his  opi« 
nion  of  their  parts,  and  of  the  proficiency  they  had 

*  To  appofe  figniiies  to  put  qucflions.  Ingulphus,  abbot  of 
Croylandf  who  was  educated  in  the  old  fchool  of  the  abbey  of 
Weihninfter,  relates,  that  be  was  frequently  examined  in  this  man- 
aer  by  Editha  the  wife  of  Edward  the  confeflbr  :«-*  Vidi  ego  illam 
'  maltotiens,  cum  patrem  meum  in  regis  curia  morantem  adhuc 

*  puer  inviTerenij  et  fsepius  mihi  de  fcholis  venienti  de  literis  ag 
'  verfu  meo  apponebat,  cum  occurrercm»  et  libentifllme  de  graxn- 
^  xnatica  foliditate  ad  logicam  levitatem,  qua  callebat^  declinans» 
'  CVQ  argamentornm  fubtili  ligaaune  me  conclufiiTet,  femper 
'  tribus  aut  quatuor  nommis  per  ancillulam  numeratis  ad  regium 
'  penu  tranfoiifit,  ec  refedumdimifit.' — -— Ingulphi  hiftoriaj  inter 
fcriptores  poft  Bedam^  edit.  Lond.  15969  p.  509,  a. 

Which  pafTage,  Stow  in  his  annals,  has  thus  rendered : 

*  I  have  feen  her  (faith  Ingulphns)  then*  when  being  yet  but  a 

*  boy,  T  came  to  fee  my  father  dwelling  }ii  the  king'9  court.  And 
'  often  coming  from  fchool,  when  I  met  her,  (he  would  appofe  m^ 

*  touching  my  learning  and  leiTon,  and  falling  from  grammar  to 
'  logicke,  wherein  (he  had  fome  knowledge,  would  fubtllly  con- 

*  elude  an  argument  with  me,  and  by  a  hand-maiden  give  three  or 
'  foure  peecet  of  money,  and  fend  me  unto  the  place  where  I 
<  fhould  receive  fome  viduals,  and  fb  be  difmiffed,* 

« 
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made  at  fchool,  which,  in  frequent  inftances,  came  put 
to  be  but  fmall.  He  once  told  mCt  that  being  at  the 
houfe  of  a  friend,  whofe  fpn  in  his  ichool-vacation  was 
come  home,  the  father  fpoke  of  this  child  as  a  lad  of 
pregnant  parts,  and  faid,  that  he  was  weH  ycrf^d  ip  the 
claflics,  and  acquainted  V^h  l^iftory,  in  thei  iUidy 
whereof  he  took  gre^t  delight.  Having  this  infdr- 
mation,  Johnfon,  as  a  teft  of  the  yp\uig  fcholar's  at- 
tainments, put  this  qufftioo  to  hio^ :— —  *  At  what 

*  time  did  the  heathen  pracles  ce^fe?/ The  bpy, 

not  in  the  Icaft  daunted,  anfwered  : f  At  the  di0b«* 

*  lution  of  fdigious  houfes/ 

By  the  exercife  of  fuch  offices  as  thefe ;  by  his  dif- 
polition  to  encourage  children  in  their  learning,  and 
joining  admonition  to  inftrudtion,  to  exhort  them  to 
obedience  to  their  parents  and  teachers,  Johnfon 
rendered  himfclf  a  welcome  gueft  in  all  the  families 
into  which  he  was  admitted,  and>  in  various  ways,  di4 
he  employ  his  talents  in  the  gratification  of  his  friends. 
A  gcntlemiw,  with  whom  he  had  maintained  a  long 
and  ftridt  friendfhip,  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his 
wife,  and  wilhed  Johnfon,  from  the  outlines  of  her 
charafter,  which  he  Ihould  give  him,  and  his  own 
knowledge  of  her  worth,  to  compofe  a  monumental 
infcription  for  her :  he  returned  the  hufband  thanks 
for  the  confid^ncp  he  placed  in  him,  and  acquitted 
himfelf  qf  the  talk  in  the  following  fine  eulogiiim, 
now  to  be  feen  in  the  parifli  church  of  Watford  in 
J^CTtfordlhire :  ' 


Hh4  In 
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In  the  vault  below  arc  dcpofitcd  the  remains  of 

Jane  Bell,  wife  of  John  Bell,  Efq; 

who,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  her  age, 

(urroundcd  with  many  worldly  bleffings, 

heard,  with  fortitude  and  compofure  truly  great, 

the  horrible  malady,  which  had  for  fqme  time  begun  to 

afflift  her, 

pronounced  incurable ; 

and  for  more  than  three  years, 

cndurdd  with  patience  and  concealed  with  decency, 

the  daily  tortures  of  gradual  death ; 

continued  to  divide  the  hours  not  allotted  to  devotion, 

between  the  cares  of  her  family,  and  the  converfe  of 

her  friends  -, 

rewarded  the  attendance  of  duty, 

and  acknowledged  the  offices  of  afiedion ; 

and  while  (he  endeavoured  to  alleviate  by  chearfulnels^ 

her  huA>and's  fufierings  and  forrows, 

increafed  them  by  her  gratitude  for  his  care, 

and  her  folicitude  for  his  quiet. 

To  the  memory  of  thefe  virtues^ 
more  highly  honoured  as  more  familiarly  kno^n^ 
thi?  monument  is  crc6ted  by 
John  Bell*. 

He  had  long  been  iblicited  by  Mr.  James  Bofwell, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  and  one  that  highly  valued  him, 
to  accompany  him  in  a  journey  to  the  Hebrides,  or 
Weftern  iflands  of  that  kingdom,  as  to  a  part  of  the 
world  in  which  nature  was  to  be  viewed  in  her  rudeft 

* 

and  moft  terrific  form;    and  where,  whatever  wa$ 


•  She  died  in  the  month  of  Oftobcr,  1771. 
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wanting  to  delight  the  eye,  or  foothe  the  imagination, ' 
was  n^ade  up  by  objefts  that  could  not  fail  to  expand 
it,  and  turn  delight  into  aftonilhment;  and  being 
now,  in  the  year  1773,  his  own  mafter,  having  no 
literary  chgagement  to  fulfil,  he  accepted  the  invi- 
tation. He  began  the  tour  propofed,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  above-mentioned,  and,  computing  from 
the  eighteenth  day  of  Auguft,  when  he  left  Edin- 
burgh, to  the  ninth  of  November,  when  he  returned 
thither,  completed  it  in  fcven  weeks  and  fix  days; 
and,  at  his  return  to  England,  drew  up  and  publilhed 
an  account  of  it. 

The  Weftcrn  iflands  of  Scotland  are  called  by  the 
ancient  geographers,  the  Mhud^^  and  Hebrides. 
The  Scotch  hiftorians,  namely,  Heftor  Boethius, 
bilhop  Lefly,  Buchanan,  and  Johnfon,  have  given  us 
little  more  concerning  them  than  their  names.  Cam- 
den has  given  a  general,  but  brief  defcription  of  them, 
and  fpeaks  of  their  number  as  about  forty-four  ;  but 
bilhop  Gibfon  adds,  that  they  have  been  reckoned  at 
three  hundred,  in  which  computation  every  fpot  or 
iflet  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  included :  but  a  parti- 
cular defcription  of  the  Weftern  iflands  was  wanting 
to  the  world  till  the  year  1703,  when  a  per  Ion  of 
the  name  of  Martin,  publiflied  a  book  with  that  title, 
containing  a  full  account  of  thofe  iflands,  and  of  the 
government,  religion,  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof;  and  alfo,  ^  of  the  fccond  fight  or  faculty  of 
'  fore-feeing  things  by  vifion,  fo  common  among 
^  them/ 

•Of  this  writer  li)ttle  more  is  known,  than  that  of 
which  himfelf  feems  to  be  the  relator,  viz.  that  he 
^as  born  in  one  of  the  moft  Jpacigus  and  fertile  ifles 

'  in 
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in  the  w&  of  SGod«n4 1  Md^  befides  his  liberal  edu» 
eajtioQ  at  tbe  uniyer^tyj,  had  die  itdvantage  of  fcdag 
ibieign  pl<v:c6s  and  converfing  wi(h  fomc  of  the  roy^ 
^iety  i  but  whoj  n?ve|th^(S)  icems  to  have  been  z 
veiy  wesJc,  credulousi,  and  fuperftidous  maQj  and^ 
Mtwithftandwg^  his  liberal  educ^tiont  wi^  rpfped^ 
bQth  to  m£|tter  ^d  fapt^  an  injudicious  writer.  The 
time  peifon  h^  ^  few  ]Fcars  before  made  a  vojrage  to 
St.  Kilda^  (he  HK3>ft  remote  of  the  W^«^  i^^nds^  and^ 
4n  i698>  puhlilhed  adefcription  thereof. 

The  d^fe^  of  M^itin,  in  the  accounts  given  hf 
him  of  the  Hebrides,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  ie* 
veral  ifles  fo  called^  are  amply  Aipplied  by  a  late 
traveller  thither,  Mr*  P^nqant,  ^ho,  in  the  yeari; 
17^9  and  1779  ipade  the  tour  of  Scodand,  an(]>  wi^ 
^  curious  4nd  penetrating  eye  ren^arked  all  that 
feefns  t^  haye  been  worthy  of  notice,  reipeAing 
either  the  fituation  of  the  fpots  by  him  defcribedj 
or  the  people  whom  neceflity  has  doomed,  or  par- 
ticular circumftances  have  led,  to  become  dwellcrt 
diere. 

The  extent  of  thefe  iflands,  fron^  north  (o  fouth,^ 
is  computed  a)t  two  hundred  mile;,  ^nd  their  medium 
"width  fuch  as,  were  diey  one  continent,  would  make 
a  country  4s  large  as  Scotland.  Of  the  inhabitants, 
thofe  of  St.  Kild^  for  inftaqce,  fome  are  ChriitianSs 
rcfembling,  both  in  their  religious  tenets  and  the  pu~ 
rity  of  their  lives,  thofe  of  the  primitive  tiipps ;  others 
are  of  the  Romiih  communion,  and  the  reft  are  of 
that  denomination  of  proteftants,  who  adhere  to 
the  reformation  of  that  furious  bigot  John  Knox« 
The  civil  conftitutipn  of  thcfi:  fevera)  trafts  of  Ian<}i 
for  countries  they  are  not  to  be  caUftd^  is  uni$>nn ; . 

it 
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k  i&  feudatoiy,  and  of  this  the  m^xxf  caftles  zxy3k 
plajcea  of  defence^  every  where  vUibile  acnoog  thfipa^ 
ia  which  their  lords  aad  chieftains  relidcj  are  evident; 
prQo&.  In  extent  of  land  they  differ  g;reatly :  Sk^^ 
the  largeft  oS  theaij  is  aJbove  fixty  n3,eafured  miWk 
long  i  but,  the  greater  number  of  thetn  are  left  than 
ibuT*  miles  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth.  lona,  or 
Icolmkill,  is  but  two  miles  long  and  one  broad,  yet,  it 
was  once  an  epifcopal  feat,  and  had  on  it  ^  cathedral 
and  a  place  of  fepulture,  in  which  no  fewer  thaq 
forty-eight  Scottiih,  eight  Norw^ian,  and  four  IriiU 
kings,  are  inKrrcd ;  and  alfo,  two  monaftic  eftablifh^ 
ments,  the  one  for  men,  the  other  for  wom^  ;  the 
ruins  of  thefe  edifices  are  yet  remaining,  and  may  bc^ 
feen,  accurately  delineated,  in  Mr,  Pennant's  ^  Tour 
^  in  Scotland,  and  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,'  madii 
in  177a,  and  publiihed  in  1774.  Others  of  thdb 
ifles  are  yet  fhnaller :  Cannay  is  three  miles  by  one, 
and  StaiFa  is  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  an4 
has  but  one  houfe. 

The  fituation  of  thefe  iflands,  in  the  bolbm  of  tho 
deep,  expofed  to  howling  winds,  and  beating  waves 
that  excavate  their  very  foundations,  and  rains  whofc 
intermiflion  is  little  more  than  cafual,  together  with 
the  inconveniences,  of  an  excifion  from  the  continent, 
is  a  circumftance  fo  much  againft  them,  as  to  depiive 
the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  greateft  focial  com- 
forts, and  the  poflibility  of  fubfifting  under  the  want 
of  them  is  hardly .  conceivable.  It  is  true,  that  in 
-fome  of  the  iflands,  neareft  the  continent,  the  necefla.^- 
ries,  and  fome  of  the  luxuries,  of  life  are  attainable,  by 
a  -communication  with  the  neareft  (hore ;  but  extreme 
i^gence  is  the  lot  of  all  the  iflanders,  excepting  their 

chieftains 


I' 
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chieftains^  and  the  proprietors  of  land  held  in  feudal 

iubje6tion  immediately  under  them.     In  the  fubordi- 

nate  ranks^  the  condition  of  the  people  is  fo  forlorn 

and  defl'itute,  that>  were  it  not  that  they  are  as  virtuous 

and  innocent  as  they  are  poor^  they  mud  be  deemed 

the  moft  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  earth  *. 

The 

*  Maiun»    a  writer,    that  in  mere  matters  of  fadt  may  be 
tnifted,  in  his  voyage  to  St.  Kilda  relates  a  variety  of  parti- 
culars refpcfting  that  iiland  and  the  inhabitants  thereof.     Of  the 
Hland  he  fays,  that  it  is  two  miles  long,  one  broad,  and  live  in 
circumference,  and  is  one  hard  rock,  with  earth  from  fix  inches  to 
three  foot  deep  ;    but  with  not  a  tree,  nor  even  a  fhrub  tiiereon. 
Of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  manner  of  living,  be  gives  a  de- 
fcription,  which,  being  abridged,   has   furnifhed  the   following 
account*     The/  are  computed  at  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  : 
they  obferve  the  chriftian  Sabbath,  and  believe  in  God  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Qhofl,  and  have  three  chapels  covered  with 
thatch,  and  in'one  of  them  a  brazen  crucifix,  on  which  they  fwear, 
aad  contract  matrimony  :   they  fpeak  the  £rfe  language,  are  cha- 
ritable to  each  other,  and  ihew  great  humanity  to  fhipwrecked 
ftrangers.    The  head  of  the  Mac-Leod  family  is  the  proprietor  of 
the  ifland,  who  governs  it  by  hb  fleward.    Though  they  have 
(heep  and  a  few  oxen,  their  chief  food  is  Solan  geefe  and  their 
eggs,  both  which  they  come  at  by  climbing  the  rocks  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives  :  to  take  them  they  are  fufpended  from  the  precipices 
by  ropes  of  an  immenfe  length,  covered  with  falted  cow-hides,  of 
which  there  are  only  three  on  the  iiland,  which  are  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  all  the  dwellers  thereon.    When  they  climb  the  rocks, 
it  is  with  their  elbows,  their  backs  being  to  (he  rock.     The  drefs 
of  the  women  is  partly  linen,  and  partly  plaid;   they  wear  (hoe$ 
only  in  winter,  and  thofe  the  fkins  of  the  neck  of  the  Solan  goofe  ; 
that  part  which  covers  the  head  of  the  fowl  ferving  for  the  heel. 
Their  bread  is  made  of  barley  or  oats,  and  their  drink  water  or 
whey.  T^cy  have  only  one  fteel  and  tinder^bosp  on  the  whole  ifland^ 
and  that  is  private  property.     The  v/omen  arc  beautiful  and  inno- 
cent, and  the  inhabitants  in  general  courteous :  their  ordinary  form 
of  falutation,  '  God  fsve  you.'    In  common  widi  the  people  of  the 

northern 
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The  circumftanccs  of  difcrimination  between  thefc 
people  and  the  reft  of  mankind,  are  fo  many,  and  their 
charaders,  by  confequence,  fo  different,  their  manners 
and  cuftoms  £b  Angular,  and  their  mode  of  life  fo  in- 
con  fiftent  with  all  that  can  be  conceived,  even  in  the 
loweft  degree  of  civilization,  that  we  are  not  to  feek 

f6r 

nortl^ern  regions,  they  kave  a  yein  of  poetry,  that  is  to  fay,  » 
faculty  in  rhyming,  and  are  lovers  of  muiic  and  dancing,  but  know 
BO  inflrument  fave  the  jews*  harp. 

The  iame  author,  in  his  latter  publication,  '  The  ddTcripdein  of 

*  the  Weftern  ifles,'  gives  a  pleafant  account  of  an  inhabitant  of 
St.  Kilda,  who,  being  prevailed  on  to  accompany  fome  traders  to 
Glafgow,  was  afbniihed  at  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  pro- 
fped^  of  that  city.    His  relation  is  as  follows : 

'  Upon  his  arrival  at  Glafgow,  he  was  like  one  that  had  dropped 

'from  the  clouds  into  a  new  world,  whofe  language,  habit,  &c. 

«  were,  iu  all  refpefts,  new  to  him :  he  never  imagined  diat  fuch 

*  big  honfes  of  ftone  were  made  with  hands ;  and,  for  the  pave- 
'  ments  of  the  Greets,  he  thought  it  mull  needs  be  altogether  ua^ 
'  tural ;  for  he  could  not  believe  that  men  would  be  at  the  pains 
'  to  beat  ilones  into  the  ground  to  walk  upon.     He  ibod  dumb  at 

<  the  door  of  his  lodging  with  the  greateft  admiration  ;  and,  whea 
^  he  faw  a  coach  and  two  horfes,  he  thought  it  to  be  a  little  heuTe 
'  they  were  drawing  at  their  tail  with  men  in  it ;  but  he  condemned 

*  the  coachman  for  a  fool  to  fit  fo  uneafy,  for  he  thought  it  iafer 
'  to  fit  onthehorfe's  back.     The  mechanifm  of  the  coach-wheel, 

*  .and  its  running  about,  was  the  greateft  of  all  hjs  wonders.    • 

*  When  he  went  through  the  (breets,  he  defired  to  have  one  to 

<  lead  him  by  the  hand.  Thomas  Rofs  a  merchant,  and  others, 
'  that  took  the  diverfion  to  carry  him  through  the  town,  afked  his 
'  opinion  of  the  high  church.     He  anfwered,  that  it  was  a  hrgt 

*  rock,  yet,  there  were  fome  in  St.  Kilda  much  higher,  but  that 

*  thefe  were  the  beft  caves  he  ever  faw ;  for  that  was  the  idea 
'  which  he  conceived  of  the  pillars  and  arches  upon  which  the 
'  church  flands,  When  they  carried  him  into  the  church,  he  was 
'  yet   more  furprifed,  and  held  up  his  hands  with  admiratidn, 

*  wondering  how  it  was  poi&ble  for  men  to  build  fuch  a  prodigious 

'  fitbric. 
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foTXht  tnothres  which,  at  different  times,  haire  induced 
travelltt-s  to  vifitthem- 

The  i'ftands  which  Johnlbn  and   his  ffiend  faw, 
though  few  in  domparifon  wkh  the  whole  number, 

^  fiibric,  4iUck  fce  '(xtpp6bd  to  be  the  largeftin  the  mnverfe.    He 
could  not  imagine  what  the  pews  were  deiigned  for*  and  he 
fancied  the  people  that  wore  toslSu,  (not  knowing  whether  thry 
were  men  or  women)  'had  been  guilty  of  feme  ill  thing,  £>r 
which  they  daned  not  ihew  their  face*.     He  was  amazed  at 
women's  wearing  patches,  and  £uKa#d  them  to  have  been  blif- 
ters.    Tenda^nts  feemed  to  him  the  moil  ridiculous  of  all  things  : 
ihe  condeoMed.pernwigs 'mightily »  and  much  more  the  powder 
fifed  in  them :  in  fine,  he  condemned  all  this^gsas  fuperfbous  he 
in9  not  in  his  own  eountry.    -He  lodced  with  amazement  on 
every  thing  that  was  new  to  lum.    When  he  heard  the  church 
<belb  'rnig»  iK'Wts  mider«  mighty  cooftemation,  as  if  the  fabric 
of  the  world  had  been  'in  .gi«at  diibrder.    He  did  not  diink 
there  had  been  ib  ^many  people  in  the  world  as  in  the  dtyiof 
^lai^|Ow.;  And  it  -was  «  jiteat  myftery  to  him  to  think  what  they 
ooidd-all  defign  by  livinig  (6  many  in  one. place.     He  wondered 
how  they  tonid  all  be  teniihed  with  proviiion  ;  and  when  he 
•iaw  big  losses,  he  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  bread, 
flone^^r  wood.    He  was  -amaoed  to  think  how  they  could  be 
provided  with  alt,  Ibr  he  never  iawany  there  that  drank  water. 
He  wondered  how  they  OMde  them  fine  doatht ;    and  to  fee 
ibckifigs  made  without  being  firft  cut,  i^nd  afterwards  fewn,  was 
no  fiflkall  wbnder  to  him.     He  thought  it  fbolilh  in  women. to 
wear  thin  filks,  'fts  being  a  very  improper  habit  for  fudias-pse- 
tended  to- any  fort  of  employment.    When,  he  faw  the  womens' 
leet,  he  jodged  them  to  be  -of  another  ihape  than  thofe  of  the 
men,  bccaufe  of  the  different  ihape  of  their  (hoes.     He  did  not 
Approve  of  the  heels  of  (hoes  worn  by  men  or  women ;  and, 
«when  he  obTerved  horfes  with  (hoes  on  their  feet,  and  .fiifiened 
'widi  iron  nails,  he  could  sot  forbear  kogfaing,  and  thought  it 
the  moft  ridiculous  thing  that  ever  fell  under  his  obfervation. 
He  longed  to  fee  his  native  country  again,  and  paifionately  . 
wi(heditwere  bleflfed  with  ale>  brandy,  tobocooand  ivon,  •«• 
Glaigow  was.' 


were 
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^tt  feme  of  the  /noft  cortfidersMe  of  the  Hebrides ; 
and  his  manner  of  defcribing  them  and  the  inh^i- 
tarit$>  as  alfo^  his  reception,  is  entertaining ;  but  it  is 
not  enough  particular  to  render  ^it  -intelligible  to  ^ 
{bahgefr.  In  die  relation  of  liiftc^ical  fafts,  and  local 
circunnftances,  Johnibn  delighted  iiot :  whatever  ki- 
telligence  came  in  his  way,  furnifhed  him  imth  toat- 
ter  for  refle&ion/and  hbi>ook  is  rather  a  difquifition 
on  Hebridian  manners,  than  fuch  a  defcription  of 
the  iflands  and  the  .people  las  it  was  in  his  power  to 
give. 

A£  an  inftance  of  Johnfon's  inattention  to  haftb* 
rical  fa6ts,lct  me  mention  his  account  of  IcolmkiU  t^ 
called  alfo  lona,  which,  though  introduced  by  e  feh- 
timent  that  is  admired  for  its  piety  iand  ^pathos  of 
"cxprefiion,  is  i^  abrupt,  as  to  diipleafe.  He  oaOs  it 
•that  illiiftrioils  ifland  whicb  was  once  the  *lu/himuy 
of  the  Caledbnian  regions,  whence  ^ly^e  clans  "and 
roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge^ 
-and  the  bleflings  of  religion;  'but  who  can  read  dMis 
much,  concerning  a  fpot  fo  dignified,  without  wiibing, 
that  the  author  had  mentioned  a  few  of  thofe  hifto- 
rical  particulars,  on  which  '■  his  refledtiorts  arc  founded  ? 
He  might  have  told  us  fromBede,  that  the  ifland 
takes  its  name  from  Columb,  an  abbot,  who,  about 

*  Martin  fays^  that  the  word  Kill  in  the  Irifii  or  Srfe  langoa^ 
iignifies  a  church ;  if  then  we  rejefl  the-prepofition  /»  and  call  it 
Columkili,  we  feem  to  have  an  intelligible  name  for  i|,  Le.  Co- 

'  Ininb's  cfanrch  tfknd.  He  farther  relates,  thlt  the-churches -dnd 
the  monaftery  were,  by  the  king»  of  Scotland,  endowed  ^ithtt- 
yenues  to  the  amoont  of  4000  marks  a  year%  Btit,  whoever  wiihea 
for  fatisfadtion  in  this,  and  many  other  particulars  refpefting  this 
ifland,  will  receive  it  in  the  perofal  of  Mr^  Pennant's  Voyage  to  the 

-  Hebrides. 

the 
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the  year  565,  came  from  Ireland^  and  preached  the 
Goipel  to  the  northern  Pids^  and  was  called  the 
apoftle  <^  the  Pi6ts,  and  that  Melifchen  their  king, 
being  converted  to  the  faith  of  Chrift,  gave  the  abbot 
the  ifle  of  lona^  by  Bede  called  Hy  or  Hu,  who  built 
two  churches  thereon,  in  one  whereof  he  is  interred^ 
and  alio  a  monaftery, 

Bede  fiouriflied  about  734,  and  may  be  faid  to 
ipeak  from  recent  authority.  Biihop  Gibfon  has  re- 
cognifed  his  account,  and  adds,  that  in  a  little  village 
here,  or  hereabout,  named  Sodor,  or,  as  others  call  it, 
Soa,  a  biihop's  fee  was  ereded,  from  which  all  the 
adjacent  ifles,  including  lona,  took  the  name  of  So- 
dorenfes :  the  jurifdi6tion  thereof,  he  elfewhere  fays, 
was  given  to  the  biihop  of  the  ifle  of  Man,  and  hence 
ariies  the  compound  appellative,  biihop  of  Sodor 
and  Man.  In  the  firil  of  thelc  particulars,  he,  how- 
ever, itands  correfted  in  a  relation  cited  by  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, and  founded  on  good  authority,  purporting, 
that  during  the  time  that  the  Norwegians  were  in 
pofleflTion  of  the  ifles,  they  divided  them  into  two 
parts ;  the  northern,  which  comprehended  all  that  lay 
to  the  north  of  a  certain  promontory,  and  were,  there- 
fore, called  the  Norderys ;  and  the  fouthern,  which 
were  thofe  that  lay  to  the  fouth  thereof,  and  were,  for 
a  fimilar  reafbn,  called  the  Suderys.  Voyage  to  the 
Hebrides,  257. 

I  have  fome  reafon  to  think  that,  in  writing  the 
account  of  his  journey  to  the  Wcflern  iflands,  John- 
ipn  had  in  his  eye  one  of  the  moft  delightful  books  of 
the  like  kind  in  our  language,  *  Maundrell's  journey 
*  irom  Aleppo  to  Jerufalem.*  The  motives  that  in- 
duced him  to  underuke  a  labour  fo  formidable  to  a 

man 
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man  of  his  age,  as  his  tour  muft  be  thought,  I  will 
not  enquire  into:  doubtlefs,  curiofity  was  one  of 
them ; .  bxit,  it  was  curiofity  direfted  to  no  peculiar 
objeft.  He  was  neither  an  antiquary  nor  a  natura- 
liftj  he  had  little  acquaintance  with  the  treafures 
which  lie  below  the  furfacc  of  the  earth ; .  and  for 
the  ftudy  of  botany  he  never  difcovered  the  leaft  re- 
lifh.  If  any  particular  fubjeft  may  be  faid  to  have 
engaged  his  attention,  it  muft  have  been  the  manners 
of  a  people  of  whom  he  knew  little  but  by  report, 
the  knowledge  whereof  might  furnilh  him  with  new 
topics  for  reflexion  and  difquifition,  an  exercife  of 
his  mental  powers  which,  of  all  others,  he  moft  de- 
lighted in.  That  in  this  employment  he  has  con- 
duced himfelf  with  that  impartiality  which  becomes  a 
lover  of  truth,  the  natives  of  the  kingdom  he  vifited 
deny ;  and,  that  he  carried  out  of  this  country  the  tem- 
per of  a  man  who  hoped  for  an  hofpitable  reception 
among  ftrangers,  few  are  fo  hardy  as  to  affert.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  in  his  narrative  ah  intermixture,  not  only 
of  praife  and  blame,  but  of  gratitude  and  invcflive. 

The  volume  which  this  tour  gave  birth  to  may  pro- 
perly be  called  a  diflcrtation,  for  it  has  fcarcely  any 
fafts,  and  confifts  chiefly  in  propofitions  which  he  » 
hunts  down,  and  enlivens  with  amufing  difquifition.  As 
he  fiiys  himfelf,  on  another  occafion,  the  negative  cata- 
logue of  particulars  is  very  copious :  what  he  did  not  fee, 
what  he  could  not  learn,  what  he  would  not  believe,  what 
he  did  not  enquire  'about,  and  what  he  is  not  fure  of^ 
altogether  form  a  confiderable  enumeration.  Yet  the 
merit  of  this  traft  is  great ;  for,  though  I  will  admit 
,  that  no  one  going  his  route  could  derive  from  him 
diredlion  or  intelligence ;    though  no  remembrance 

I  i  could 
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could  be  rcfrcflicd,  nor  remarks  corroborated;  be-* 
caufe  his  web  was  fpun,  not  from  obje&s  that  pre- 
fented  themfelves  to  his  view,  but  from  his  own  pres- 
cxiftent  ideas;  I  am  convinced,  that  every  body  muft 
have  regretted  the  omiffion,  had  he,  for  any  reafon^ 
withheld  fo  entertaining  a  feries  of  refle£tions« 

A  reference  to  the  work  will  difcover  both  the 
caufe  and  effed  of  the  confined  obiervation  that 
muft  be  remarked  in  it:  he  profefies  his  views  to 
be  direfted  to  life  and  manners :  of  the  former,  if 
taken  in  its  general  fenfe,  he  could  obtain  a  very  ina^ 
dequate  knowledge  who  was  entertained  by  the  apxh- 
lent,  at  the  beft  houfes,  with  the  beft  fare  of  the 
country,  and  who,  while  he  fufFered  no  inconveni- 
ence within  doors,  enquired  after  little  without ;  and, 
of  the  latter  he  could  gain  little  information,  for  the 
manners  he  moft  clofely  obferved  were  imported  from, 
the  places  where  fouthern  elegance  is  taught.  His 
known  love  of  eafe  precluded  him  from  intelligence  : 
all  deficiencies  by  which  he  could  fufier,  the  natural 
hofpitality  of  thofe  to  whom  he  was  a  gueft,  tempo- 
rarily fuppUed  or  concealed,  and  happy  was  it  for  him 
that  he  found  not  the  fame  prejudiced  that  he  carried 
with  him. 

In  all  Johnfon's  difquifitions,  whether  argumentative 
or  critical,  there  is  a  certain  even-handed  juftice  thai- 
leaves  the  mind  in  a  ftrange  perplexity.  When  he 
Ipeaks  of  the  paucity  of  trees  in  Scotland^  his  indig- 
nation feems  excited  at  the  fupinenefs  it  manifefted. 
He  fays  —  *  to  drop  a  feed  into  the  ground  can  coft 
^  XK)thing,  and  the  trouble  is  not  great  of  proteftin^ 

^  the  young  plant  till  it  is  out  of  danger.'- In  this 

the  reader  willingly  acquicfces,  .and  wonders,  with 

.    '  Johnfon>' 
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Johnron>  that  plantation  is  negleded^  till  he  is  told  in 
the  concluiion  of  the  paragraph^  that  it  nnufl;  be  al* 
lowed  difficulty  where  there  is  neither  wood  for  pali- 
fades,  nar  thorns  for  hedges*  He  again,  in  a  fubfe- 
queat  page^  refumes  the  fame  kind  of  fatirical  admi- 
ration, whieh  he  balances  by  obferving,  that  the  lan^ 
which  covers  future  forefts  cannot  be  arable.  This 
alfo  is  fatisfaftory :  the  queftioii  of  firft  importance 
certainly  is — Where  fhall  corn  grow  ?  —  no  one  will 
deny,  that  food  mull  be  fccured,  before  the  delights 
of  foliage,  or  the  emoluments  of  timber  are  thought 
of.  But  all  our  wonder  and  regret  at  national  inac- 
tivity, is  diffipated,  when  we  are  told,  that  Sir  Jamea 
Macdonaid  had  made  an  experiment  by  planting 
feveral  millions  of  trees,  which  the  want  of  fences  to 
keep  the  cattle  off^  had  rendered  abortive*  Thus  it 
is  that  he  frequently  raifes  an  edifice,  which  appears 
founded  and  fupported  to  refiil  any  attack  i  and  then, 
with  the  next  ftrokci  annihilates  it,  and  leaves  the  va- 
cuity he  foundi 

With  refpeft  to  the  inaccuracy  he  has  beeii  charged 
with,  it  muft,  in  juftice,  be  imputed  to  the  defeft  of 
his  perceptions  i  he  neither  faw  nor  heard  clearly; 
and,  though  this  might  be  urged  againft  his  attempt- 
ing to  relate  what  he  had  met  with  or  been  told,  it; 
muft  be  admitted  in  excufe  for  any  mif-reprefenta- 
tion  i  fince  ho  one  could  acquire  credit  by  doubting 
the  uniform  veracity  of  Johrtfon.  He  candidly  con- 
feiTes  his  inability,  whenever  he  fufpefted  itj  and 
ownsi  that  his  thoughts  are  the  thoughts  of  one  who 
has  feen  little. 

I  wifli  I  could  as  readily  apologize  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  fpcaks  of  the  people  of  that  part  of  Scot-. 

1x2  land 
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land  he  vifited.     He  leems  to  think  a  barren  foil 
difgraceful  to  the  proprietors ;    and  his '  averfion  is 
moft  excited,  where  he  finds  the  comforts  of  life  mofl 
ipayingly  beflowed  :    where  he  meets  with  refinement, 
he  is  placid,  and  is  unwilling  to  depart  from  elegance  5 
'  but,  when  he  is  difpleafed,  or  unfatisfied,  he  exprefTes 
himfelf  with  a  keennefs  of  fatire,  which,  however  it 
may  delight  by  its  poignancy,  is  not  to  be  juflified  j 
and  I  hive  reafbn  to  think  very  highly,  not  only  of 
the  kindnefs  which  confulted  his  humour,  but  of  that 
temper  and  forbearance  which  reftrained  thofe  perfons 
who,  while  they  were  endeavouring  to  gratify  him, 
received  indubitable  proof  of  his  antipathy  to  their 
country. 

But  it  is  due  to  him  to  take  notice,  that  in  civility 
he  has  prefcrved  the  fame  equilibrium  as  in  argu-. 
ment.  If  he  has  fligmatized  Scotland  as  a  country, 
and  the  Scots  as  a  people,  his  compliments  to  indi- 
viduals, in  fome  meafure  atone  for  it:  they  are  judi- 
cious, elegant,  and  well  conceived,  and  exprefs  the 
fenfe  of  gratitude  proportioned  to  the  favours  he 
experienced. 

I  will  not  repeat,  for  I  do  not  wifli  to  perpetuate, 
thofe  pafTages  that  have  given  difgull.  I  have  ever 
cfteemed  the  Scots  as  a  brave,  ufcful,  and  virtuous 
people,  and  fhould  be  very  forry  if  they  imagined 
Johnfon's  prejudices  common  to  their  fouthern 
neighbours.  If,  in  his  journey  acrols  their  continent, 
he  had  remembered,  that  a  very  commendable  and 
well-direded  fpirit  of  literary  induflry  had  diftin* 
guiflied  them,  and,  when  among  the  Hebridians,  that 
a  perpetual  ftrugglc  againft  difficulties,  and  a  pa- 
jient  toleration  of  irremediable  evils,  is  eminently 
3  laudable. 
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laudable^  I  am  perfuaded  he  would  have  written 
with  lefs  afperity,  and  that  his  remarks  would  not 
have  given  that  offence  which  I  cannot  h\Jt  own  well 
founded. 

It  is  no  left  to  be  lamented,  that  he  left  not  behind 
him  thofe  prejudices  againft  the  eccfefiaftical  eftab- 
liihment  of  Scotland  and  the  religious  perfuafion  of 
the  people,  which,  though  in  England  they  gave  little 
offence,  could  not,  in  that  kingdom,  be  indulged 
without  the  fufpicion  of  bigotry.  It  is  pretty  well  ' 
agreed  that,  between  the  church  of  England  and  that 
of  Scotland,  the  queftions  in  difpute  relate  not  to 
doftrines,  but  to  dlfcipline,  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  many  fober  perfons,  is  numbered  among  things 
indifferent.  Being  in  a  country  of  which  Chriftianity, 
in  its  utmoft  purity,  is  the  religion,  it  might  have  been 
expefted,  that  Johnfon,  with  a  triie  catholic  fpirit, 
and  as  a  teftimony  of  refpeft  for  their  teachers,  would 
occafionally  have  been  prefent  at  divine  fervice  in  • 
their  churches ;  but  his  narrative  contains  not  the 
lead  hint  of  any  fuch  compliance,  though  he  has 
noted  his  joining  in  public  worfhip  at  the  Engliih 
non-juring  epifcopal  chapel  at  Aberdeen  *• 

From  a  tour  to  which  he  had  no  ftronger  an  incen* 
tive,  from  which  he  was  fo  little  able  to  extraft  plea* 
fure,  and  which  had  occafioned  a  fufpenfion  of  the 
enjoyments  he  found  in  a  metropolis,  it  feems  at  firft 
wonderful,  that  he  fhould  have  returned  fatisfied: 

*  For  this  condefcenfion  he  would  have  had  the  example  of  Mr* 
Richard  Baxter,  a  man  whom  he  profeiTed  to  admire,  who,  as  I 
Have  been  credibly  informed,  to  teftify  his  charity  towards  thofe 
from  whom  he  diifented  in  opinion,  wa?  wontj  once  ia  tv^ry  year» 
tp  communicate  with  the  cfiablifhed  chord)* 

I  i  3  that 
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that  he  did  ib  is  certain ;  and  it  muft  be  attributed 
to  the  gratification  he  felt  in  the  refpedt  that  had  beeii 
paid  to  him,  in  feeing  the  celebrity  he  had  acquired^ 
md  in  increaling  the  ftpck  of  his  ideas. 

Had  Johnfon  been  more  explicit  in  his  acknow-^ 
ledgments  of  the  hofpitahle  and  courteous  treatnnent 
he  experienced  from  a  people^  who  had  reaibn  ta 
look  on  him  radier  as  a  fpy  than  a  traveller,  and 
might  have  faid  to  him — ^  To  difcover  the  naked- 
*  nefs  of  the  land  are  ye  come/ — he  would  have 
given  a  proof,  that  he  had,  in  fome  degree,  overcome 
his  prejudices  againft  them  and  their  country  >  but 
they  fcemed  to  be  .unconquerable. 

One  of  the  laft  duties  we  learn,  is  that  of  confi- 
dering  mankind  as  one  great  family,  and  the  natives 
of  foreign  countries,  however  differing  from  us  in 
opinions,  manners,  cuftoms,  and  other  particulars,  as 
ftanding  in  the  fame  relation  with  ourfelves  to  the 
common  Father  of  us  all :  a.  duty  which  leads  us,  a^ 
Thompfon  elegantly  expreffes  it,  to 

<   .  ■     fcan  our  nature  with  a  brother's  eye.* 


Johnfon's  prejudices  were  too  ftrong  to  permit  him 
to  extend  his  philanthropy  much  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  native  country,  and  the  pale  of  his  own  church ; 
and,  that  he  was  unable  to  conquer  his  habits  of  think- 
ing and  judging,  is  the  only  apology  that  can  be  offered 
for  his  afperity  towards  the  people  whofe  country  and 
manners  he,  in  his  journey  above  fpoken  of,  has  taken 
upon  liim  to  defcribc ;  or  that  he  has  forborne  to 
difplay  any  fuch  generous  fentiments  refpedting  the 
inhabitants  of  Scotland  as  others  have  done  who  hav^ 
vifited  that  country. 

la 
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In  the  clofc  of  his  bookie  might  have  at  large 
exprcffed  fome  fenfe  of  gratitude  for  the  manjr 
courtefics  that  had  been  Ihewn  him.  He  might  at 
leaft  have  faid,  *  the  barbarous  people  fhewed  us 

*  much  kindnefs  i  but  the  laft  paragraph  is  frigid 
and  unanimaced  to  an  excefs  of  affedtation,  and  muft 
ever  fuffer  by  a  comparifon  with  the  conclufion  of 
Mr.  Pennant's  Tour,  which,  as  well  for  its  elegance, 
as  the  benevolent  fpirit  which  it  evidences,  I  here 
infert. 

*  I  look  back  to  the  North,  and  with  a  grateful 
^  mind  acknowledge  every  benefit  I  received,  from 

*  the  remoteft  of  the  Hebrides  to  the  prefent  fpot ; 

*  whether  I  think  of  the  hofpitality  of  the  rich,  or 

*  the  efforts  of  unblameable  poverty,  draining  every 

*  nerve  to  accommodate  me,  amidft  dreary  hills  and 

*  ungenial  fkies.  The  litde  accidents  of  diet  or  of 
^  lodging,  affeft  not  me :    I  look  farther  than  the 

*  mere  differences  of  living  or  of  cuftoms,  to  the 

*  good  heart,    and  extenfivc    benevolence,     which 

*  foftens  every  hardfhip,  and  turns  into  delicacies 
'  the  groflfeft  fare.     My  conftitution  never  yet  was 

*  difpofed  to  apathy,  for  which  I  can  claim  no  merit, 

*  but  am  thankful  to  the  author  of  my  frame/ — — 
And,  in  a  quotation  from  the  Religio  Medici  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  he  adds  :— "  I  feel  not  in  myfelf 
**  thofc  common  antipathies  that  I  can  difcover  in 
*'  Others:  thofe  national  repugnancies  do  not  touch 
"  me  5  nor  do  I  behold  with  prejudice  the  French, 
"  Italian,  Spaniard,  or  Dutch,  much  more  my  fellow- 
**  fubjefts,  howfoever  remotely  placed  from  me.  But, 
"  where  1  find  their  anions  in  balance  with  my  coun- 
*^  trymen's,  I  honour,  love,  and  embrace  them  in 

I  i  4,  "  fon^c 
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*^  fome.  degree,     I  was  born  in  the  right  climate,  but 
*^  feem  to  be  framed  and  conftellated  unto  all :  all 
places,  all  airs,  make  unto  me  one  country;    I 
am  in  England  every  where  and  under  every  mc- 
''  ridian/' 

I  muft  here  obferve,  as  it  was  a  circumftance  that 
gave  him  fome  trouble  after  his  return  to  England, 
that  during  his  ftay  in  the  Hebrides,  Johnfon  was 
very  induftrious  in  his  enquiries  touching  the  Earfe 
language,  with  a  view  to  afcertain  the  degree  of  credit 
due  to  certain  poems  then  lately  publiftied  and  af- 
cribed  to  Oflian,  an  ancient  bard,  who,  till  then,  had 
fcarce  been  heard  of.  His  opinion,  upon  the  queftion 
of  their  genuincnefs,  is  pretty  decifive,  and  will  ap- 
pear beft  in  his  own  word?. 

.  *  I  fuppofe  my  opinion  of  the  poems  of  Oflian  is 
already  difcovered.  I  believe  they  never  exifted 
in  any  other  form  than  that  which  we  have  feen. 
The  editor,  or  author,  never  could  fliew  the  ori- 
ginal*; nor  can  it  be  Ihewn  by  any  other.  To  re- 
venge reafonable  incredulity  by  refufmg  evidence, 
is  a  degree  of  infolence  with  which  the  world  is  not 
yet  acquainted ;  and  ftubborn  audacity  is  the  laft 
refuge  of  guilt.  It  would  be  eafy  to  (hew  it,  if  he 
had  it  i  but  whence  could  it  be  had  ?  It  is  too  long 
to  be  remembered,  and  the  language  formerly  had 
nothing  written.  He  has  doubtlefs  infcrted  names 
that  circulate  in  popular  ftories,  and  may  have  tranf- 
lated  fome  wandering  ballads,  if  any  can  be  found  j 
and  the  names,  and  fome  of  the  images,  being  re* 

•  Johnfon  had  required,  that  it  fliould  be  dcpofited  in  cither 
the  king's  or  the  marifchal  college  at  Aberdeen^  and  fubmitted 
to  public  infpeftion ;  but  this  was  never  done. 

*  colleftcd. 
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coUefted,  make  an  inaccurate  auditor  imagine,  by  ' 
the  help  of  Caledonian  bigotry^,  that  he  has  formerly 
heard  the  whole. 

^  I  aflced  a  very  learned  minifter  in  Sky,  who  had  ufed 
all  arts  to  make  me  believe  the  geiiuinenefs  of  the 
book,  whether  at  laft  he  believed  it  himfelf  j  but  he 
would  not  anfwer.  He  wiflied  me  to  be  deceived, 
for  the  honour  of  his  country ;  but  would  not  dire6Uy 
and  formally  deceive  me.  Yet,  has  this  man's  tefti- 
mony  been  publicly  produced,  as  of  onfe  that  held 
Fingal  to  be  the  work  of  Oflian. 

*  It  is  faid,  that  fome  men  of  integrity  profefs  to 
have  heard  parts  of  it,  but  they  all  heard  them  when 
they  were  boys ;  and  it  was  never  faid,  that  any  of 
them  could  recite  fix  }ines.  They  remember 
names,  and,  perhaps,  Ibme  proverbial  fentimentsi 
and,  having  no  diftinft  ideas,  coin  a  refemblancc 
without  an  original.  The  perfuafion  of  the  Scots, 
however,  is  far  from  univerfal ;  and,  in  a  queftion  fb 
capable  of  proof,  why  fhould  doubt  be  fufFered  to 
continue  ?  The  editor  has  been  heard  to  fay,  that 
part  of  the  poem  was  received  by  him,  in  the 
Saxon  charafter.  He  has  then  found,  by  fome 
peculiar  fortune,  an  unwritten  language,  written 
in  a  charafter  which  the  natives  probably  never  be- 
held. 

*  I  have  yet  fuppofed  no  impofture,  but  in  the 
publiftier  j  yet,  I  am  far  from  certainty,  that  fome 
tranflations  have  not  been  lately  made,  that  may 
now  be  obtruded  as  parts  of  the  original  work, 
dredulity  on  one  part  is  a  ftrong  temptation  to  de- 
ceit on  the  other,  cipecially  to  deceit  of  which  no 
perfonal  injury  is  the  confequence,  and  which  flat- 

*  tcrs 
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ters  the  author  with  his  own  ingenuity.  The  Scofi 
have  fomething  to  plead  for  their  eafy  reception  of 
an  improbable  fiction :  they  are  feduced  by  their 
fondnefs  for  their  fuppofcd  anceftors.  A  Scotch- 
man muft  be  a  very  fturdy  moralift,  who  does  not 
lov6  Scodand  better  than  truth  ;  he  will  always 
love  it  better  than  inquiry :  and,  if  falihood  flatters 
his  vanity,  will  not  be  very  diligent  to  deteft  it. 
Neither  ought  the  Englilh  to  be  much  influenced 
by  Scotch  authority ;  for  of  the  paft  and  prcfent 
ftate  of  the  whole  Earfe  nation,  the  Lowlanders  are, 
at  leafl:,  as  ignorant  as  ourfelves.  To  be  ignorant 
is  painful ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  quiet  our  unea^ 
finefs  by  the  dclufive  opiate  of  hafty  perfuafion. 
'  But  this  is  the  age  in  which  thofe  who  could  not 
read,  have  been  fuppofed  to  write;  in  which  the 
giants  of  antiquated  romance  have  been  exhibited 
as  realities.  If  we  know  little  of  the  ancient  High* 
landers,  let  us  not  fill  the  vacuity  with  Ofllan.  If 
we  have  not  fcarched  the  Magellanick  regions,  let 
us,  however,  forbear  to  people  them  with  Pata^ 
gons.' 

No  fooner  did  this  fl:rong  and  unequivocal  de- 
claration of  Johnfon*s  opinion  of  the  poems  of 
Oflian  appear,  than  Mr.  James  Macpherfon,  the 
publifher  of  them,  not  only  repelled  the  charge  of 
forgery  therein  contained,  but,  in  a  letter  to  the  author 
of  it,  threatened  him  with  corporal  chaftifement.  If 
Mr,  Macpherfon  had  known  his  man,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  forborne  the  thought  of  fuch  a  revenge. 
To  (hew  his  contempt  of  him  and  all  that  he  was 
able  to  do  that  could  hurt  him,  Johnfon  returned  the 
fgUowing  brief  but  fpirited  anfwer  : 

7  ^Mft 
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*  Mr.  James  Macpherson,  .        No  date. 

'  I  received  your  foolifli  and  impudent  letter.—* 
^  Any  violence  that  Ihall  be  attempted  upon  me,  I 
^  will  do  my  beft  to  repel ;  and  what  I  cannot  do  for 
^  myfelf,  the  law  fliall  do  for  me  j  for  I  will  not  be 

*  hindered  from  expofing  what  I  think  a  cheat,  by 

*  the  menaces  of  a  ruffian.    What  would  you  have 

*  me  retraft  ?  I  thought  your  wprk  an  impofition  i 

*  I  think  fo  ftill ;    and,  for  my  opinion,  I  have  given 

*  reafons  which  I  here  dare  you  to  refute. ^Your 

^  abilities,  fince  your  Homer,  are  not  fo  formidablei 

*  and,  what  I  hear  of  your  morality,  inclines  me  to 

*  credit  rather  what  you  fliall  prove,  thaa  what  you 
^  fhaU  fay/ 

Whether  Johnfon  was  apprehenfivc  that  his  adver* 
fary  would  put  his  threat  in  execution,  or  that  he 
meant  to  (hew  all  who  came  to  fee  him,  that  he 
flood  upon  his  guard,  he  provided  himfelf  with  a 
weapon,  both  of  the  defenfive  and  ofFenfive  kind.  It 
was  an  oak-plant  of  a  tremendous  fi^e ;  a  plant,  I 
fay,  and  nqt  a  fhoot  or  branch,  for  it  had  had  a  root, 
which  being  trimmed  to  the  fize  of  a  large  orange, 
{became  the  hc^d  of  it.  Its  height  was  upwards  of 
fix  feet,  and  from  about  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
lower  end,  incre^ed  to  near  three :  this  he  kept  in 
his  bed-chamber,  fo  near  the  ch^ir  in  which  he  con- 
fl:antly  fat,  as  to  be  within  reach. 

But  this  precaution  for  his  defence  turned  out  to 
\>t  unneceffary.  Johnfon's  letter,  above  inferted,  put 
^n  end  to  the  difpute  between  him  and  Macpherfon ; 
but,  by  other  perfons,  it  was  continued  with  a  degreq 
pf  afperity  equal  to  that  which  was  fhewn  in  the  con-^ 

troverly 
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troverfy  concerning  the  genuinenefs  of  Phalaris's 
cpiftles,  and  with  as  much  acutenefs  as  that  which 
tended  to  afcertain  the  qucftion,  whether  the  poems 
lately  afcribed  to  Rowlie  are  not  forgeries.  Mode- 
rators have  alfo  interpofed,  as  there  did,  in  the  difpute 
about  the  Authenticity  of  the  Sybilline  oracles,  and 
with  as  little  fuccefs :  the  world  remains,  and  is  likely 
ever  to  remain,  without  fatisfaftion  in  relpe<ft  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other. 

Before  this  time,  Johnfon  had  undertaken  to  revife 
the  former  edition  of  his  Shakelpcare,  and  extend  his 
plan,  by  admitting  the  correftions  and  illuftrations  of 
various  other  commentators.  He  therefore,  in  con- 
junftion  with  Mr.  George  Steevens,  publifhed  in  1773, 
a  new  edition  of  that  author,  in  ten  oftavo  volumes, 
which  was  republifhed  with  additions  in  1778. 

In  1774,  the  parliament  having  been  diflblved, 
and  Mr.  Wilkes  perfifting  in  his  endeavours  to  be- 
come a  reprefentative  in  that  which  was  about  to  be 
chofen,  Johnfon  addrefled  to  the  electors  of  Great 
Britain  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '  The  Patriot/  the  de- 
fign  whereof  is  to  guard  them  from  impofition,  and 
teach  them  to  diftinguifh  that  which,  of  itfelf  fcems 
fufEciently  obvious,  the  difference  between  true  and 
falfe  patriotifm  j  but  the  madnefs  of  the  people  was 
then  at  its  height,  and  they  needed  to  be  told  how 
often  in  their  lucid  intervals  they  had  lamented  the 
deceits  praftifed  on  them  by  artful  and  dcfigning 
men.  With  this  view,  he  defcribes  a  patriot,  as  one 
whofe  public  conduft  is  regulated  by  one  fingle  mo- 
tive, the  love  of  his  countiy  j  who,  as  an  agent  in 
parliament,  has,  for  himfelf,  neither  hope  nor  fear, 
neither  kindnefs    nor   refentment,    but  refers  every 

thing 
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thing  to  the  common  int^reft.  Thefe,  and  other 
marks  of  patriotifm  by  him  pointed  out,  he  allows 
to  be  fuch  as  artifice  may  counterfeit,  or  folly  mif- 
apply  i  but  he  enumerates  feveral  charafteriftical 
modes  of  fpieaking  and  afting,  which  may  prove  a 
man  not  to  be  a  patriot;  which  difcrimination  he 
illuftrates  in  fundry  inftances,  by  pointed  references 
to  the  conduft  of  many  of  thofe  men  who  were 
courting  the  favour  of  the  people :  thefe,  an  abridg- 
ment would  injure,  and  I  therefore  give  them  in  his 
own  words :  '  It  may  fafely  be  pronounced,  that 
^  thofe   men  are  no  patriots,  who,  when  the  nati- 

*  onal  honour  was  vindicated  in  the  fight  of  Europe, 
'  and  the  Spaniards  having  invaded  what  they  call 

*  their  own,  had  Ihrunk  to  a  difavowal  of  their  at- 

*  tempt,  and  a  relaxation  of  their  claim,  would  ftill 

*  have  inftigated  us  to  a  war  for  a  bleak  and  barren 

*  fpot  in  the  Magellanic  ocean,  of  which  no  ufe  could, 

*  be  made,  unlefs  it  were  a  place  of  exile  for  the  hy- 
'  pocrites  of  patriotifm, He  that  wifhes  to  fee 

*  his  country  robbed  of  its  rights,  cannot  be  a  pa- 
'  triot.  That  man,  therefore,  is  no  patriot,  who 
'  juftifies  the  ridiculous  claims  of  American  ufur- 

*  pation ;  who  endeavours  to  deprive  the  nation  of 
'  its  natural  and  lawful  authority  over  its  own  colo- 

*  nies,  thofe  colonies  which  were  fettled  under  Eng-r 

*  lifli  proteftjon,  were  conftituted  by  an  Englifti  char- 

*  ter^  and  have  been  defended  by  Englifti  arms.  To 
^  fuppofe,  that,  by  fending  out  a  colony,  the  nation 

*  eftabliflied  an  independent  power ;  that  when,  by 
'  indulgence  and  favour,  emigrants  are  become  rich, 

*  they  ftiall  not  contribute  to  their  own  defence,  but 
'  at  their  own  pleafure,   and  that  they  fhall  not  be 

^  included. 
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*  included^  like  millions  of  their  fellow- fubjedsj  iA 

*  the  general  fyftem  of  reprefentation,  involves  fuch 
^  an  accumulation  of  abfurdity^  as  nothing  but  the 

*  Ihew  of  patriotifm  would  palliate/ His  laft  dc- 

fignation  of  the  clafs  of  men  whom  he  means  to  ftig- 
matife^  is  the  following  :— '  That  man  is  not  a  pa- 

*  triot>  who  denies  his  governors  their  due  praife> 
'  and  who  conceals  from  the  public  the  benefits  which 

*  they  receive.     Thofe,  therefore,  can  lay  no  claim 

*  to  this  illuftrious  appellation^  who  impute  want  of 

*  public  fpii'it  to  the  late  parliament ;  an  aflfembly  of 

*  men,  whom,  notwithftanding  feme  fluftuations  of 

*  counfel,  and  fome  weaknefs  of  agency,  the  nation 

*  muft  always  remember  with  gratitude,  fince  it  is 
^  indebted  to  them  for  a  very  ample  conceflion  in  the 

*  relignation  of  protedions,  and  a  wife  and  honeft 

*  attempt  to  improve  the  conftitution,  in  the  new  judi* 

*  cature  inftituted  to  try  elections/ 

Johnfon  publilhed  alfo  in  1775,  a  pamphlet 
Entitled,  *  Taxation  no  Tyranny,'  an  anfwer  to  the 
refolutions  and  addrcfs  of  the  American  congrefs  ;  in 
which,  as  the  ground  of  his  argument,  he  aflumes 
as  fclf-evident,  the  following  propofition :  *  In  all  thd 

*  parts  of  humjn  knowledge,  whether  terminating  in 

*  fcience  merely  fpeculative,  or  operating  upon  life 

*  private  or  civil,    are  admitted  fome  fundamental 

*  principles,  or  common  axioms,  which,  being  gene- 

*  rally  received,  arc  little  doubted,  and  being  litdc 

*  doubted^  have  been  rarely  proved. 

^  Of  thefe  gratuitous  and   acknowledged  truths^ 

*  it  is  often  the  fate  to  become  lefs  evident  by  cn- 

*  deavours  to  explain  them,  however  neceflary  fuch. 

*  endeavours  may  be  made  by  the  mifapprehenfion» 

'  of 
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of  abfurdity,  or  the  fophiftries  of  intereft.  It  is 
difficult  to  prove  the  principles  of  fcience,  becaufe 
notions  cannot  always  be  found  more  intelligible 
than  thofe  which  are  queftioned.  It  is  difficult  to 
prove  the  principles  of  praftice,  becaufe  they  have^ 
for  the  moft  part,  not  been  difcovcred  by  invcfti- 
gation,  but  obtruded  by  experience;  and  the  de« 
monftrator  will  find,  after  an  operofe  deduftion,  that 
he  has  been  trying  to  make  that  feen, .  which  can 
be  only  felt. 

*  Of  this  kind  is  the  pofition  that  tbefupreme  power 
of  every  community  has  the  right  of  requiring  from  all 
its  fubjeSlSy  fuch  contributions  as  are  necejfary  to  the 
public  fafety  or  public  profperity^  which  was  confi- 
dered  by  all  mankind  as  comprifing  the  primary 
and  efiential  condition  of  all  political  fociety,  till 
it  became  difputcd  by  thofe  zealots  of  anarchy, 
who  have  denied  to  the  parliament  of  Britain  the 
right  of  taxing  the  American  colonies/ 
With  much  wit  does  he  ridicule,  and  with  force  of 
reafoning  refute,  the  arguments  founded  on  the  in- 
ability of  the  Americans  to  bear  taxation,  their  powers 
of  refiftance,  the  ftubbornnefs  of  their  tempers,  and  the 
profits  accruing  to  this  country  by  its  commerce  with 
them :  thefe,  he  tells  us,  are  ufed  only  as  auxiliaries  to 
that  other,  which,  as  he  briefly  ftates  it,  is — ^  that  to 
'  tax  the  colonies  is  ufurpation  and  oppreffion,  an  in- 

*  vafion  of  natural  and  legal  rights,  and  a  violation 

*  of  thofe  principles  which  fupport  the  conftitution  of 

*  the  Englilh  government. 

He  next  confiders  the  legal  confequences  of  migra- 
tion from  a  mother-country,  and  afterwards  proceeds 
to  an  examination  of  that  fallacious  pofition,  that  from 

aa 
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an  Englifliman  nQchin]g  can  be  taken  but  by  his  own 
confent>  and  of  the  argument  grounded  thereon>  that 
the  Americans,  being  iinreprefented  in  parliament^ 
cannot  be  faid  to  have  confented  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  and  that,  refuiing  their  confent  as  individuals^ 
they  cannot  legally  be  taxed. 

Of  this  he  fays,  that  Mt  is  a  pofition  of  a  mighty 
'  found,  but  that  every  man  that  utters  it,  with  what^ 

*  ever  confidence,  and  every  man  that  hears  it,  with 

*  whatever  acquiefcencc,  if  confent  be  fuppofed  to 

*  imply  the  power  of  refufal,  feels  to  be  falfe,  for  that> 

*  in  wide  extended  dominions,  the  bufinefs  of  the  pub- 

*  lie  muft  be  done  by  delegation,  and  the  choice  of 
^  delegates  is  by  a  feleft  number  of  eleftors,  who  are 
«  often  far  from  unanimity  in  their  choice  j  and  where 

*  the  numbers  approach  to  equality,  almoft  half  muft 

*  be  governed,  not  only  without^  but  againft  their 

*  choice/     Of  thofe,  who  are  not  eleftors,  he  fays : — 

*  they  ftand  idle  and  helpjefs  fpeftators  of  thecommon- 

*  weal,  wholly  unconcerned  in  the  government  of  them- 

*  felves/  The  refolution  of  the  Congrefs,  that  their  an- 
ceftors,  who  firft  fettled  the  colonies,  were,  at  the  time 
of  their  emigration  from  the  mother-country,  entitled 
to  all  the  rights,  liberties,  and  immunities  of  free  and 
natural-born  fubjefts  within  the  realm  of  England,  he 
admits  -,  but  granting  it,  he  contends,  that  their  boaft 
of  original  rights  is  at  an  end,  and  that,  by  their  emi* 
gration,  they  funk  down  into  colonifts,  governed  by  a 
charter ;  and  that  though,  by  fuch  emigration,  they 
had  not  forfeited,  furrendcred,  or  loft,  any  of  thofe 
rights,  they  had  loft  them  by  natural  efFefts,  that  is  to 
fay,  had  abandoned  them,-^ ^  A  man,'  lays  he,  *  can 

*  be  but  in  one  place  at  oncei  he  cannot  have  the  ad- 

*  vantages 
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^  Vant^s  of  multiplied  refid(?ii^;j^i^  that  will  en- 

*  joy  the  brightneis  of  funlhinC)  muft  quit  the  coolncfs 
'  of  the  fhade.     And  though  an  emigrant^  having  a' 

*  right  to  vote  for  a  knight  or  burgefs,  by  eroding 
'  the  Atlantic  does  not  nullify  that  right,  he  renders 

*  the, exertion  of  it  no  longer  poflible.-r— But  the 

*  privileges  of  an  American,'   adds  he,   *  fcom  the 

*  limits  of  place ;  they  arc  part  of  himfelf,  and  can- 

*  not  be  loft  by  departure  from  his  country  -,  they  float 

*  in  the  air,  or  glide  under  the  ocean/ 

He  ne^t  confiders  the  legal  operation  of  charters, 
and  forg'ets  not  to  note,  that  from  the  exemption  of 
the  firft  fettlers  in  Maflachufet's  bay  from  taxes  for 
feven  years,  it  muft  be  inferred,  that  at  the  end  thereof 
they  were  liable  to  taxation. 

It  is' not  my  purpofe  to  give  at  length  the  fcveral 
arguments  contained  in  this  moft  excellent  pamphlet. 
I  (hall,  therefore,  content  myfclf  with  extrafting 
from  it  a  few  paflages,  which  ftand  diftinguifhed  from 
others,  either  by  their  wit,  or  the  flrength  of  reafbning 
diiplayed  in  them.  Of  that  clafs  are  thefe  that 
follow : 

'  To  be  prejudiced  is  always  to  be  weak ;  yet  there 

*  are  prejudices  fo  near  to  laudable^  that  they  have 

*  often  been  praifed,  and  are  always  pjtfdoned.     To 

*  love  their  country  has  been  confidered  as  virtue  in 

*  men  whofe  love  could  not  be  otherwife  than  blind, 
'  becaufe  their  preference  was  made  without  compa- 

*  rilbn  5  but  it  has  never  been  my  fortune  to  find, 

*  either  in  ancient  or  modern  writers>  any  honourable 
^  mention  of  thofe  who  have,  with  equal  hlindnefs, 

*  hated  their  country. 

K  k  '  Thefe 
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^  Thefe  anti-|>atrbtic  prejudices  are  the  abortJoitf 
^  of  folly,  impregnated  by  faiEtion,  which,  being  pro- 
^  duced  againft  the  (landing  order  of  nature,  have  not 
'  ftrength  fiifficient  for  long  life.    They  are  bom  only 

*  to  fcreani  and  perifli,  and  leave  them  to  contempt  or 
<  deteftation,  wbofe  kindnefs  was  employed  to  nurle 

*  them  into  mifchief/ 

To  the  menaces  of  the  heroes  of  Bofton^  that  they 
would  leave  their  town  and  be  free,  rather  than  fubmit 
to  the  ftamp-a&,  in  which  cafe  he  fays,  they  would 
leave  good  lioufes  to  wifer  men,  he  oppofes  this  ibber 
advice : 

*  Yet,  before  they  quit  the  comforts  of  a  warm 
home  for  the  founding  fomething  whidi  tlB:y  think 
better,  he  cannot  be  thought  their  enemy  who  ad* 
vifes  them  to  confider  well  whether  they  fhall  find 
it.  By  turning  fiihermen  or  hunters,  woodmen  or 
(hepherds,  they  may  become  wild,  but  it  is  not  fo 
eafy  to  conceive  them  free ;  for  who  can  be  more  a 
flave  than  he  that  is  driven  by  force  from  the  com- 
forts, of  life,:  is  compelled  to  leave  his  houfe  to  a 
cafual  comer,  and,  whatever  he  docs,  or  wherever 
he  wanders,  finds  every  moment  fomc  new  tefti- 
mony  of  his  own  fubjeflion.  If  choice  of  wills  be 
freedom,  the  felon  in  the  gallies  has  his  choice  of 
labour  or  ftripes.  The  Boftonian  may  qmt  his 
houfe  to  (tarve  in  the  fields }  his  dog  may  refufo 
to  fet,  and  fmart  under  the  lafh^  and  they  may  then 
congratulate  each  other  on  the  fmiles  of  liberty, 
fro/ufe  of  Uifs,  andfregnant  with  deligbt  \ 

m 

*  AddUbn't  letter  fiom  Italy. 
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'  To  treat  fuch  defigns  as  ferious^  would  be  to 
^  diink  too  conteftiptibly  of  Boflonian  undoilandingi. 
'  The  artificej  indeed,  is  not  new :  the  bluftcrer  who 
'  threatened  in  vain  his  opponent,  has  fomet'uTies  ob- 

*  tained  his  end,  by  making  it  believed  he  would 

*  hang  himielf/ 

In  a  mcH-e  ferious  ftrain  ofreafoning,  he  thus  argues : 

*  Our  colonies,  however  diftant,  have  been  hitherto 

*  treated  as  conftituent  parts  of  the  Bridfh  empire. 

*  The  inhabitants,  incoq)orated  by  Englilh  charters^ 

*  are  entided  to  all  the  rights  of  Englilhmen.    They 

*  are  governed  by  Englifti  laws,  entided  to  Englifh 

*  dignities,  regulated  by  Englifh  counfels*  and  pro- 

*  tcfted  by  Englifli  arms ;  and  it  feems  to  follow  by 

*  confequcnce  not  eafily  avoided,  that  they  are  fub- 

*  jeft  to  Englifli  government,  and  chargeable  by  Eng^ 

*  lifli  taxation/ 

The  above  citations  are  evidences  of  Johnfon's 
fkill  in  political  controverfy,  and  are  but  flight  fpe* 
cimens  of  that  fpecies  of  oratory  which  delights  the 
ear,  and  convinces  the  underftanding.  With  feipeft  to  ' 
logical  precifion,  and  ftrengih  of  argument,  thetra£b> 
from  whence  they  arc  feverally  taken,  defy  all  com- 
parifon ;  and,  as  they  abound  in  wit,  and  difcover 
nothing  of  that  acrimony  which  difgraces  former 
controverfies,  the  Difciplinarian  and  Bangorian  not 
excepted,  may  be  confidered  as  (landing  exemplars  o£^ 
polemical  eloquence,  and  political  ratiocination* 

The  friends  of  fedition  and  rebellion  were  highlf 
exafperated  againft  Johnfbn  for  his  interfering,  by 
thefe  publications,  in  the  debate  of  polidcal  queftioos  ; 
they  were  provoked  to  fee  fuch  talents  as  his  cniploye4 
in  expofing  the  malignity  of  fafkion^  an^  detecting 

Kka  the 
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the  artifices  of  thofe^ ,  who,  by  fpecious  oratory  and 
falfe  reafoning,  were  courting  popularity,  and  deluding 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  into  a  refignation  of 
their  rights.  It  was  not,  faid  they,  for  a:  inan  of  his 
abftra&ed  genius,  a  philofopher,  a  moralift,  an<] 
a  poet,  to  concern  himfclf  in  the  contentions  be- 
tween a  parent-ftate  and  its  offspring.  The  mufes^ 
gentle  creatures !  are  of  no  party :  they 


10  a  ring 


'  Ay  round  about  Jove's  altar  fing.* 

Il  Penseroso. 

And,  in  conformity  to  this  charaftcr,  it  behoved 
him  to  be  a  filcnt  fpeftator  of  all  that  was  paffing, 
and  leave  the  agitation  of  political  qucftions  to  men, 
whofe  malevolence  comprehended  in  it  all  the  qua- 
lifications neceflary  in  the  courfe  of  fuch  a  war- 
fare*. 

But  Johnfon  was  of  another  mind  :  he  was  con- 
fcious  of  his  own  abilities,  and  felt  within  himfclf 
fuch  powers  of  reafoning,  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  civil  policy,  as  qualified  him  for  a  conteft, 
not  with  American  planters,  or  colony  agents,  but 
with  tumid  orators,  faftious  lawyers,  and  intercfted 
fclfifh  merchants.     And,  in  this  exercife  of  his  pen> 

•In  like  manner  did  they  before  refent  die  publication  by  Mr. 
Hpgarjch  of  a  print  called  *  The  Times,'  the  intent  whereof  was 
;tD  unite  the  people^  and  facilitate  the  negociations  for  peace.  The 
j)atriots  in  oppofition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had,  in  their  time, 
viz.  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  Rake's  Progrefs, 
endeavoured  to  engage  Mr.  Hogarth  to  defign  a  feries  of  prints^ 
to  be  iatitled  '  The  Statefman's  Progrefs,'  but  he,  fcorning  to 
proilitute  his  art  to  the  purpofe3  of  fa^on,  rejeded  their  ofier. 

he 
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be  was  not  kfs  (incere  than  formidable.  Admitting 
him  to  be  a  tojy,  he  was  a  friend  to  both  the  ccclefi- 

^ftical  and  civil  eftablifliment  of  his  country  5  and  he 
thought  it  his  duty,  as  a  good  fubjeft,  when  the  legif- 
lative  authority  was  denied,  to  refute  the  arguments 
of  fuch  as  refifted  it. 

It  has  been  infinuated,  that  in  his  vindication  of 
the  meafures  of  government,  as  contained  in  thefeveral 
pamphlets  before  cited,  Johnfon  had  an  eye  rather  to 
the  obligation  which  his  penfion  implied,  than  to  the 
queftions  in  debate.  This,  if  it  could  be  proved, 
might  be  an  objeftion  to  his  integrity,  but  fets  him 
but  on  a  level  with  his  opponents,  whofe  apparent 
and  known  motive  to  oppofition  and  clamour  was  the 
defire  of  popularity,  as  a  means,  whereby  the  ambi^ 
nous  among  them  hoped  to  attain  power,  and  die 
indigent  to  acquire  places  or  empluments  j  and  who 
will  fay,  that  an  itch  for  vulgar  applaufe  is  not  as 
corrupt  a  motive  to  an  aiftion  as  any  that  can  be  im- 
puted to  one  in  Johnfon's  fituation  ?  But  with  matters 

-  of  opinion,  motives  have  nothing  to  do :  arguments 
alone  are  the  weapons  of  controverfy.  With  refpeft 
to  the  firft  pamphlet, '  The  Falfe  Alarm,"  the  queftion 
there  agitated  was,  whether  the  expulfion  of  a  member 
of  one  of  the  houfcs  of  parliament,  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  imported  a  defign  on  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  impartial  pofterity,  which  muft  decide  upon 
it,  will  look  no  farther  than  to  the  reafoning  of  each 
party. 

Of  thofe  who  endeavour  at  this  time  to  excite  fuf- 
picions  of  this  nature,  it 'may  be  truly  faid,  that  they 
underftand  neither  the  cbnftitution,  nor  the  politics 
of  this  country ;   nor  do  they  know,  that  the  ibrmer 
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is  now  ib  amended  by  the  conceffi<MU  which,  finee 
the  reftoratiorii  have  been  made  by  the  crown  to  the 
people,  that  lefs  is  to  be  feared  from  princes  or  their 
minifters^  who  are  ever  refpoafible  for  their  condu£)r» 
than  from  artful  and  defigningmen,  ftknula^  by 
ambition^  or  provoked  by  difappointment>  and  fur- 
Aiihed  with  the  fafcinating  powers  <^  populair  elo* 
quence. 

I  forbear  to  animadvert  on  the  two  next  fucceeding 
pamphlets,  *  Falkland's  iflands,'  and  '  The  Patriot;' 
but  ihall  obferve  that  the  laft  of  the  four,  *  Taxation 
'  no  Tyranny/  has  not  only  never  received  an  anfwer, 
but  the  converie  of  the  propolition  has  never  yet  been 
fi>  proved,  by  arguments  founded  on  legal  principles, 
as  to  make  a  vindication  of  Johnfon's  reafbning  ne^ 
cefTaiy,  for  any  other  purpofe,  than  that  <^  preventing 
the  ignorant  from  being  milled.  The  principle  af- 
fumed  by  Johnfon,  that  *  the  fupreme  power  of  every 

*  community  has  the  right  of  requiring  from  all  its 
^  llibjefts  fuch  contributions  as  are  neceflary  to  the. 

*  public  lafety,  or  public  profperity,'  is  as  felf--evident, 
iu  that  obedience  is  due  from  children  to  parents, 
and  is  not  refuted  by  the  aflertion,  that  the  conient 
of  thofe  who  are  required  thus  to  contribute,  is  ne- 
ccffary,  for,  were  it  fo,  what  becomes  of  the  right  ? 
Neither  is  the  pofition,  that  taxation  and  reprefentation 
are  correlative,  to  be  admitted  as  a  principle  of  the 
Englifh  conftitution,  feeing  it  does  not,  nor  ever  did» 
cxift  as  a  part  of  it ;  and  that  the  far  greater  number 
of  the  fubjedb  of  England,  men  who  are  not  free* 
holders  to  a  certain  amount,  copyhokiers,  who  are  a 
third  of  the  landholders  in  this  kingdom,  and  all 
women,  are  unreprefented  in  parliatnent,  and  bound 
by  laws  enaAed  by  the  lepreleatativcs  of  odiers^  but 

in 
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in  no  fenfe  of  themfelves.  In  cities,  and  boroughs, 
the  reprefentation  is  often  of  the  meaneft  of  the 
people;  in  London,  for  inftance,  where  a  mechanic, 
if  he  be  a  UverTmanj  has  a  vote,. and  a  freeholder, 
wanting  that  qualification,  though  9fle0ed  ever  fb 
high  to  the  land-tax,  has  none. 

This  aflerdon  might  poffibty  have  place  in  a  ftate 
about  to  be  founded,  as  none  ever  was  or  is  likely  to 
be,  on  Iblemn  agreement,  or  that  political  ftAion  called 
an  origin^  contract ;  but,  the  conftitution  of  a  date 
already  formed,  is  to  be  taken  as  we  find  it.  Nor  has 
any  one  of  thofe  who  deny  the  right  oi  a  mother- 
country  to  tax  its  colonies,  attempted  to  prove  an 
exemption,  by  any  other  arguments  than  are  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Locke's  Eflay  on  Government,  a  dif« 
courfe  of  general  import,  and  which  applies  to  no  ex^ 
illing  conftitution  on  earth  *• 

The  above  tra&s,  as  they  contain  no  evidence  of 
a  perfonal  attachment  of  the  author  to  thofe  who, 
at  the  refpeftive  times  of  their  appearance,  had  the 
direftion  of  the  public  councils,  are  a  refutation  of 
all  thofe  flanders  which  they  drew  on  him ;  ^nd,  as 

*  I  once  had  a  converfation  on-  this  fubjed  with  a  iiobIeman»  wh9 
afterwards  attained  to  the  height  of  power  in  the  adaiinifbation, 
and  was  againft  the  profecution  of  the  American  war ;  (he  fame  who 
was  once  heard  to  utter  this  ftabbing  tmthj  chat  thef^in  of  Great 
Britain's  glory  was  thea  fet ;  who  went  no  farther  than  to  doubt  of 
the  right  above  fpoken  of ;  and,  for  this  doubt  he  had.no  better  a 
reafon  to  urgCj  than  that  Cromwell,  in  his  levies  on  the  Americans 
for  the  common  fervice,  contented  himfelf  with  a  bare  requifition 
of  fuch  fupplies  as  they,  in  their  difcretion,  Iboold  judge  proporti* 
onaite  to  their  circumftances  and  abilities.  The  fame  offer  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Grenville  to  the  American  agents  here ;  but,  being 
J^pt  back  from  their  conilituenu,  it  fidled  of  its  effect 
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the  fubje£ts  of  them,  fevendly,  are  qtieftions  of  the' 
greateft  national  importance,  fufficiently  diftingutfli 
him  from  thoie  hireling  fcribblers,  who,  in  the  con- 
tefts  of  fadions,  are  r^ainod  on .  die  fide  of  either' 
party,  and  whom  ^the  vulgar  ftyle  political  writers. 
In  like  manner  did  Addifon  and  Hoadly  employ  their 
talents:  they  were  both  friends  of  government,  and 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  public  meafures,  and  not  only 
efcaped  obloquy,  but  were  and  ftill  are  celebrated  a$ 
lovers  of  their  country* 

I  have  hitherto  forborne  to  fpeak,  otherwife  than 
in  general  terms,  of  Johnfon's  political  principles  j 
but,  the  talk  of  reviewing  the  trails  above  cited,  ha^ 
revived  in  my  memory  many  of  his  fentiments,  which^ 
at  different  times,  he  communicated  to  me,  on  the 
fubjedts  of  government,  the  Englilh  conftitution, 
and  the  motives  to  party  oppofition.  That  he  wa^ 
9.  tory,  he  not  only  never  heiitated  to  confefs,  but,  by 
his  frequent  inve£bives  againft  the  whigs,  was  forwani 
to  proclaim  :  yet,  was  he  not  fo  befotted  in  his  no«- 
tions,  as  to  abett  what  is  called  the  patriarchal  fcheme, 
as  delineated  by  Sir  Robert  Filmer  and  other  writers 
on,  government  $  nor,  with  others  of  a  more  fober 
call,  to  acquiefce  in  the  opinion  that,  becaufe  fuhmif- 
fion  to  governors  is,  in  general  terms,  inculcated  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  refiftance  of  tyi-anny  and  <^- 
preflion  is,. in  all  cafes,  unlawful :  be  feemed  rather  to 
adopt  the  fentiments  of  Hooker  on  the  fubjeft,  as  ex- 
plained by  Hoadly,  and,  by  confequence,  to  look  on 
fubmiflion  to  lawful  authority  a$  a  moral  obligation : 
he,  therefore,  condemned  the  condud  of  James  the 
fecond  during  his  (hort  reign ;  and,  had  he  been  ^ 
fubjed  of  that  weak  and  infatuated  monarch,  would, 

I  am 
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I  am  perfuaded,'  have  refifted  any  invafion  of  his 
nght>  or  unwarrantable  exertion  of  power,  with  the 
fame  fpirit,  as  did  the  prefident  and  fellows  of  Mag-- 
dalen  college,  or  thofc  confcientious  divines  the  fevcn 
bilhops.  This  difpofition,  as  it  leads  to  \^higgifm^ 
one  would  have  thought,  might  have  reconciled  him 
to  the  memory  of  bis  fucceflbr,  whofe  exercife  of  the 
regal  authority  among  us  merited  better  returns  than 
were  made  him ;  but,  it  had  no  fuch  effefl: :  he  never 
Ipokc  of  king 'William  but  in  term3  of  reproach;  and, 
in  his  opinion  of  him,  feemed  to  adopt  all  the  preju* 
dices  of  Jacobite  bigotry  and  rancour. 

For  the  Englifh  conftitution,  as  originally  framed, 
he  ever  cxprefled  a  profound  reverence,  »  He  under- 
ftood  it  well,  and  had  noted  in  his  mind  the  changes 
it  had  at  various  periods  undergone,  that  is  to  fay, 
firft,  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VJI,  when  the  yeomanry- 
were  put  into  a  ftate  of  competition  with  the  nobility  5 
afterwards,  when  by  the  abolition  of  tenures,  and  the 
putting  down  the  court  of  wards  and  liveries,  occaGon 
was  given  to  Sir  Harbottle  Grimfton  to  fay  that,  in 
that  tranfa£bion,  neither  did  the  crown  know  what  it 
loft,  nor  the  people  what  they  had  gained ;  and  laftly, 
by  the  erefting  a  monied,  in  oppofition  to  the  landed, 
intereft,  and  the  introdudlion  of  the  fcience  and 
practice  of  funding* 

He,  therefore,  looked  not  on  Magna  Charta  as  the 
palladium  of  our  liberties,  (knowing  full  well,  that, 
excepting  that  chapter  thereof,  which  has  been  fo 
pften  parti?dly  cited,  that  is  to  fay,  with  the  omiffion 
pf  the  words,  vel  per  legem  terras  *,  very  little  of  the 

whole 
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^holt  ftatute  will  applf  to  the  conftitutkm  in  its  iioir 
improved  ftatej)  but  to  the  fubfequent  conceffions  of 
the  crown  in  favour  of  the  peopk^  fuch  as  are  the 
petition  of  right,  the  habeas^corpus  9&,  the  bill  of 
rights>  and  numerous  other  ftatutes  of  a  like  beneficial 
tendency. 

To  party-oppofition  he  ever  exprefled  great  aver«- 
fion  i  and^  of  the  pretences  of  patribtsj  always  fpcdce 
with  indignation  and  contempt*  He  partook  of  the 
ihort-lived,  joy  that  infatuated  the  public,  when  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  ceafed  to  have  the  direftion  of  the 
national  councils/  and  tnifted  to  the  profeffions  of  Mr. 
Pulteney  and  his  adherents,  who  called  themfelves  the 
country-party,  that  all  elections  (hould  thenceforward 
be  free  and  uninfluenced,  and  that  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, which  were  never  pradiftd  but  by  courticrS^ 
and  their  agents,  (hould  be  no  more.  A  few  weeks, 
nay,  a  few  days,  convinced  Johnibn,  and  indeed  all 
England,  that  what  had  aflumed  the  appearance  of 
patriotifm,  was  peribnal  hatred  and  inveterate  malice 
in  fome,  and  in  others,  an  ambition  for  that  power» 
which,  when  they  had  got  it,  they  knew  not  how  to 
exercife,  A  change  of  men,  and  in  fome  re^fb,  of 
meadires,  took  place ;  Mr.  Pulteney's  ambition  was 
gratified  by  a  peerage ;  the  wants  of  his  afibciates 
were  relieved  by  places,  andfeats  at  the  public  boards  $ 
and,  in  a  fhort  time,  the  ftream  of  government  refuroed 
its  former  channel,  and  ran  with  a  current  as  $ven  a) 
it  had  ever  done,    . 

de  libero  tenemento  ^,  vel  llbertatibqsj  vel  liber!)  confttetndi* 
nibus  fuis,  aat  utlegatur»  aut  exQletur»  aut  aliquo  mododcilniatur* 
nee  fuper  eum  ibimiUj  nee  faper  eum  mitteiniui>  nifi  per  legale 
jttdictom  parimn  fuommf  vel  per  legem  terras.  Nulli  vendemos* 
iittlli  negabimus^  aat  diiTeremus  juftipain,  vel  r^dom. 
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Upon  this  deyelopement  of  the  motivesy  the  views, 
god  the  eonHftenqr  of  the  above-mentioned  band  of 
patriot3^  Johnibn  once  remarked  to  me,  that  it  had 
given  more  ftrength  to  government  than  all  that  had 
i^en  written  in  its  defence,  meaning  thereby,  that  it 
had  deftroyed  all  confidence  in  men  of  that  chara£tcr» 
little  did  he  then  think,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
would  again  be  deluded,  by  fallacious  realbning  and 
ipecious  eloquence,  into  a  fruitlels  expenditure  of 
near  one  hundred  millions,  or  that  flatues  would 
ever  be  ereded  to  eternize  the  memory  of  a  minifter, 
of  whom,  in  177 1,  he  faid  it  would  be  happy  if  the 
nation  (hould  difmils  him  to  namelefs  obfcurity, 

Hiflory  has  been  faid  to  be  philoibphy  teaching 
by  example, .  and  well  would  it  be  for  mankind,  if 
they  would  convert  events  into  precepts,  and  not 
poilpone  their  care  to  prevent  evils,  till  their  own  ex- 
perience (hall  have  brought  them  home  to  themfelves. 
New  generations  of  men  arife  in  fuccefOon,  who,  in 
the  nonage  of  their  faculties,  are  credulous,  weak,  and 
open  to  deceit :   theie,  unhackneyed  in  the  ways  of 
the  world,  truft  to  the  profefllons  of  all  who  pretend 
a  friendihip  for  them ;  and,  when  they  are  told  they 
are  ill  governed,  are  as  ready,  as  were  the  Ifraelites 
of  old,  to  murmur  againft  their  rulers.    And  let  all 
be  faid  that  can  of  a  principle  in  men  invefted  with 
power,  to  abufe  it  and  become  tyrants,  the  hiftory  of 
the  world  will  inform  us,  that  there  is  alfo  a  difeafe, 
which  the  Scriptures  emphatically  term,  the  madnefe 
of  the  people,  from  which  evils  greater  than  from 
deipotifm  are  to  be  feared^  and  that  government,  even 
where  it  is  beft  adminiftered,  fubfifts  more  by  force 
than  by  the  confent  of  thofe  who  derive  benefit  from  it« 

What 
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What  an  advantage^  then,  does  this  difpofition  in  a 
people  give  to  ambitious  men,  endowed  with  thac- 
kind  of  eloquence,  which  fafcinatcs  without  conviftion> 
and,  while  it  delights,  ftupifies ! 

His  frequent  refleftions  on  the  politics  of  this- 
country,  and  the  wilUngneis  of  the  people  to  be  de^ 
ceived,  had  begot  in  Johnfon  fucii  an  apathy,  as  ren<- 
dered  him  deaf  to  the  calls  of  thofe  who  were  watching 
over  our  deareft  rights.     When  the  cry  was  loudeft 
againft  general  warrants,  he  took  not  the  alarm ;  and, 
when  they  were  declared  illegal,  he  protefted  to  me, 
that  he  would,  at  no  time  of  his  life,  have  given  half 
a  crown  to  be  for  ever  indemnified  againft  their  ope- 
ration.    The  queftion  of  the  legality  of  that  kind  of 
procefs  is  now  at  an  end,  and  I  will  not  arraign  the 
decifion  that  condemned  it ;  but  iif^will  ever  remain 
a  queftion,  whether  we  have  not  loft  more  by  it  than 
we  have  gained  ;  and,  that  the  friends  of  liberty,  par- 
ticularly the  citizens  of  London,  may  be  enabled  to 
difcufs  it,  I  will  furnifh  them  with  a  few  fads,  that 
I  believe  they  have  never  yet  been  aware  of. 

Few  are  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  the 
Englifh  manufactures  excel  diofe  of  all  other  coun^ 
tries ;  but  many  there  are  who  need  to  be  told,  that 
th^  time  may  come,  when  they  Ihall  ceafe  to  maintain 
that  charafter.  Many  of  the  princes  of  Europe  have 
become  emulous  of  our  greatnefs,  and  have  long 
been  labouring  to  eftablilh,  in  their  dominions,  fuch 
articles  of  trade,  as  Ihould  not  only  rival  our's, 
but,  in  refpeft  of  cheapnefs,  gain  a  preference  at 
foreign  markets.  To  this  end,  it  has,  for  fome  years 
paft,  been  the  praftice  of  the  cmiflTaries  of  foreign 
courts,  by  their  agents,  and  the  temptation  of  large 

premiums^ 
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premiums,  to  engage  artificers  to  leave  this  country, 
and,  taking  with  them  their  wives  and  families,  as  alfo 
their  engines,  tools,  and  implements  of  their  relpec- 
tivc  trades,  to  fettle  abroad.  Clothiers,  weavers, 
frame-work-knitters,  watch-makers,  and  men  of  va- 
rious  other  occupations,  have  been  the  people  whom 
they  have  chiefly  thus  inveigled,  and  have,  from 
time  to  time,  in  great  numbers,  in  fhips  provided 
and  ftationed  for  the  purpofe,  tranfported  out  of  the 
kingdom.  To  check  this  praftice,  afts  of  parliament 
have  been  made,  which  lay  fuch  emigrants  under 
great  difabilities,  even  to  the  depriving  them  of  the 
privileges  of  fubjefts,  and  others  that  inflift  heavy 
penalties  on  thofe  that  feduce  them ;  and  the  aid  of 
government  has  been  frequently  implored  to  reftrain, 
in  their  flight  from  their  native  land,  ihip -loads  of 
.the  moft  uleful  of  all  fubjefts.  The  method  has 
uniformly  been,  upon  information  given  at  his  office, 
for  a  fecretary  of  ftate  to  iflTue  his  warrant,  a  general 
one,  that  is  to  fay,  without  any  fpecification  of  names^ 
to  ftop  the  failing  of  the  veflfel,  which,  perhaps,  was 
lying  at  Wapping,  Ratclifi^,  or  Blackwall,  ready  with 
the  tide  to  depart.  Warrants  of  this  kind  feldom 
failed  of  their  eflfeft  5  the  emigrants  were  fcized,  and 
the  mifchief  prevented. 

This  relief  it  is  now  not  in  the  power  of  govern- 
ment or  its  minifters  to  grant :  the  anfwer  to  fuch  an 
application  is  now,  and  muft  be  -^  *  General  warranty 

*  have  been  determined  to  be  illegal :  furnifl>  us  with 

*  the  names  of  the  perfons  whom  you  would  have  ap- 

*  prehendcd,  or  we  cannot  help  you  *♦' 

The 

*  In  cafes  where  it  has  been  poffible  to  aid  the  tnanufadureh  of 

thi$ 
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The  licence^  which  this  determiAation  affords^  hai 
already  begun  to  operate^  and^  perhaps^  in  no  inftancc! 
more  than  in  the  article  of  watchea.  For  numy 
years  paft,  this  manufafture  has  flouriOied  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  large  fortunes  have  been  acquired  by 
it>  and  that  chieBy.in  our  commerce  with  Spain^  in 
which  country,  a  watch,  fabricated  in  England,  has 
been  deemed  a  preient  for  a  grandee,  and  even  for 
a  Ibvereign  prince.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  late 
king  of  Spain  was  extremely  fond  of  clocks  and 
watches,  and  that  he  was  ufed,  by  letters  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  to  correfpond  with  Mr,  EUicot  on  the 
fubjeft  of  his  art  s  and,  that  this  ingenious  artificer 


this  kingdom,  the  fecretaries  of  fiste  sre,  however,  itiU  ready  to 
exert  the  little  authority  which  the  decifion  on  general  warrants 
has  left  them,  aa  will  appear  by  the  following  article  of  newt,  ex* 
trafted  from  the  St.  James's  Chronicle  of  the  tenth  of  December, 
17851 
'  Liverpool » Dec.  1.  Tueiday  lafi,  a  man  was  oomaritted  to 
jail,  on  a  charge  of  having  in  his  pofleffion  a  great  number  of 
machines  for  (pinning,  kc.  of  cotton,  with  intent  to  get  fuch  . 
madunes  conveyed  to  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  of  Germany. 
He  alio  fiaads  charged  with  another  very  ferioos  oCence*  tba  en* 
ticing  *a  number  of  manufafturers  in  the  cotton  branch  to  go  and 
fettle  in  the  emperor's  dominions.  The  vigilance  and  a^ivity 
of  minilby  have  traced  out  this  moft  notorious  offender,  and 
feveral  others  engaged  with  him  in  the  fame  pernicious  fcheme, 
big  with  deftni6tion  to  this  country.  The  penalty  for  having 
manu&during  machines,  implen^its,  &c.  i|i  a  peribn's  cuftody, 
with  the  bare  intent  of  exporting  them  to  any  place  out  of  hit 
majefty's  dominions,  is  200I.  and  forfeiture  of  fuch  manufac- 
turing machinet,  implements,  &c.  and  the  penalty  of  per- 
fuading,  or  attempting  to  perfiiade,  any  artificer  in  manu* 
fa£biies  to  refidc  in  any  place  out  of  the  king's  dominions,  it 
500].  for  the  firft  offence,  and  twelve  months'  imprifbnment, 
and  loool.  and  two  years'  imprifimmcnt,  for  every  future  offence. 

learn 
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learnt  the  Spanifli  language,  to  enable  hinfi  to  main* 
tain  the  correlpondence  with  his  majefty.  Since  that 
time,  the  French,  and  alfo  the  Genevans,  have  become 
our  rivals  in  this  curious  fpecies  of  mechanifm,  and 
we  have  lately  experienced,  that  Englilh  watches  no 
longer  find  their  vent  abroad  *•  The  woollen,  the 
filk,  the  linen,  and  the  cotton  manufaftures  have 
been  obliged  to  the  legiflature  for  afliftance  againft 
the  endeavours  of  other  European  powers,  to  eila]b«- 
lifh  them  in  their  feveral  countries,  where,  as  labour 
is  cheaper  than  it  is  with  us,  they  would  have  a  good 
chance  to  fiourifh,  and  exclude  us  from  foreign 
markets. 

Thefe  mifchiefs  have  followed  from  the  reftraint  of 
a  power,  which,  as  it  had  oftener  been  exercifed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  trade  and  manufaAures  of  thii 
kingdom,  than  to  the  hurt  of  individuals,  might 
well  have  been  fufFered  to  remain  where  it  was, 
efpecially  as  the  minifters  thereof  were,  at  all  tioics, 
rcfponfible  for  any  abufe  of  it. 

The  probable  confcquence  of  this  innovation  will 
be,  that  in  a  few  years,  we  fhall  fee  the  French  and 
neighbouring  nations  excel  us  as  much  in  other 
manufadhires,  as  they  already  do  in  thqfe  of  camb- 
rick  and  paper,  in  printing,  and  other  of  the  manual 
arts. 

ft 

*  *  Twelve  thoufand  watches  have  already  been  brought  backy  in 
'  the  fhips  arrived  this  fuxnxner  from  India,  which  has  created  no 
*  fmall  ilir  and  combuftion  among  the  dealers  in  that  article.  They^ 
'  were  not  returned  for  want  of  a  good  narket*  but  ibr  their  bad 
'  materials,  and  worfe  finiihing ;  the  natives  being  now  become 
'  almoft  as  good  judges  of  this  branch  of  Britifh  manufadure  as 
'  many  of  our  European  makers.'  St.  James's  Chronicle,  19th 
July,  1785. 

'    Kk8  The 
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The  calamities  which  enfue  fronrvthe  ftagnation  of 
commerce,  are  many  and  grievous,  and,  when  thefc 
begin  to  be  felt,  as  they  fhorcly  may,  thofe  good 
people  of  this  country,  who  have  of  late  been  (b 
clamorous  for  liberty,  may  recover  their  wits,  and 
be  half  pfcrfuaded,  that  a  finking  trade,  empty  ware- 
houfcs  and  unfurnifhed  (hops  are  greater  evils  than 
any  loyal  and  peaceable  fubjefl  need  fear  from  tht 
operation  of  a  general  warrant. 

The  publication  of  Johnfon's  political  trafts,  ex- 
hibited him  to  the  world  in  a  new  charader :  he  ceafed 
now  to  be  confidered  as  one  who,  having  been  occu- 
pied in  literary  ftudies,  and  more  converfant  with 
books  than  with  men,  knew  litde  of  aftive  life,  the 
views  of  parties,  or  the  artifices  of  defigning  men  : 
on  the  contrary,  they  difcovercd  that  he  had,  by  the 
force  of  his  own  genius,  and  the  obfcrvations  he  had 
made  on  tlie  hiftory  of  our  own  and  other  countries, 
attained  to  fuch  (kill  in  the  grand  leading  principles 
of  political  fcience,  as  are  fcldom  acquired  by  thofe 
in  the  moft  a£tive  and  important  ftations,  even  after 
long  experience  I  and  that,  whatever  opinions  he 
might  have  formed  on  this  fubjett,  he  had  ability  by 
ftrong  reafoning  to  defend,  and  by  a  manly  and  con- 
vincing eloquence  to  enforce. 

Mr.  Thrale,  a  man  of  flow  conceptions,  but  of^a 
Jbund  judgment,  was  not  one  of  the  laft  that  dif- 
cerned  in  his  friend  this  talent,  and  believing,  that 
the  excrcifc  of  it  might  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  entertained  a  defign  of  bringing  Johnfon  into 
parliament.  We  muft  fijppofe  that  he  had  previoufly 
determined  to  furnifli  him  with  a  legal  qualification, 
and  Johnfon^  it  is  certain^  was  willing  to  accept  the 

truft. 
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tmft.  Mr.  Thralr  had  two  meetings  with  the  mi-* 
nifter,  who,  at  firft,  feemed  inclined  to  find  him  4 
feat ;  but,  whether  upon  converfation  he  doubted  his 
fitnefs  for  his  purpofe,  or  that  he  thought  himfelf  ia 
no  need  of  his  afllftance,  the  proje£t  failed. 

Had  it  fucceedcd,  and  Johnfon  become  a  member 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  as  he  was  one  of  the  moft 
correft  fpeakers  ever  known*,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  exhibited  to  that  affembly  a  perfedb  model  of 
fenatorial  eloquence ;  and  might  probably  have  pre-» 
vented  the  introduction  therein  of  a  great  number  of 
words,  phrafes,  and  forms  of  Ipeech,  to  which  neither  ^ 
dictionaries,  nor  the  example  of  any  Englifh  writer 
of  authority,  have  given  a  fanftionf. 

Johnfon  was  a  little  foured  at  this  diiappoint-^ 
ment :  he  fpoke  of  lord  North  in  terms  of  alperity,  • 
as  indeed  he  did  of  all  thole  minifters  whole 
councils  indicated  a  want  of  fpirit  to  carry  into  adtion 
the  meafures  which  were  refolved  on  as  expedient: 
\n  which  particular^  the  above  minifter  muft  furely 

•  This  all  who  knew  him  can  atteft.  His  written  compofitions 
were  alfo  fo  corred,  that  he,  in  general,  trailed  them  to  the  preft 
without  a  revifal.  RafTelas  he  never  red  till  it  was  printed ;  and 
having  written  at  Mr,  Langton's  room  at  Oxford,  an  Idler,  while 
the  poft  was  preparing  to  fet  out,  that  gentleman  would  have  pe- 
rufed  it ;  but  Johnfon  would  not  fnffer  him,  faying—*  You  ihall 
^  not  do  more  than  I  have  done  myfelf.' 

t  Such  as  tliefe  :  a  truifm reciprocity— living  in  habits  of 

friendfhip-*— a  Ihade, of  difference that  line  of  conduft— — fcn- 

timents  in  uiiifon blinking  the  quefUon— -I  am  bold  to  fay— I 

ihould  then  commit  myfelf— -and  others  equally  affeAed  and  fin-^ 
^lar.  See  the  fpeeches  in  the  public  papers  for  the  laft  fevea 
yearsy 

tl  be 
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'  be  exculpated,  whofe  defigns,  it  is  too  well  known, 
were  blafted  by  thofe  to  whom  the  execution  of  them 
was  committed.  Of  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Grenvillc,  he 
alfo  entertained  but  a  mean  opifiion,  for  his  giving  up 
the  Manila,  ranfom. — *  Grenville/  he  would  fay,  if  he 
'  could  have  got  the  Manila  ranfom,  was  able  to  have 

*  counted  the  money,  but  he  knew  not  how  to  enforce 

*  the  payment  of  it/  Of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  not- 
withflanding  that  he  had  written  againfl:  him  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  he  had  a  high  opinion  :  he  faid 
of  him,  that  he  was  a  fine  fellow,  and  that  his  very 
enemies  deemed  him  fo  before  his  death :  he  ho- 
noured his  memory  for  having  kept  this  country  in 
peace  many  years^  as  alfo  for  the  goodnefs  and  placa- 
bility of  his  temper}  of  which  Pulteney,  earl  of  Bath, 
thought  fo  highly,  that,  in  a  converfation  with  John- 
Ion,  he  faid,  that  Sir  Robert  Was  of  a  temper  fo  calm 
and  equal,  and  {o  hard  to  be  provoked,  that  he  was 
very  furc  he  never  felt  the  bittereft  inveftives  againft 
him  for  half  an  hour*.  To  the  fame  purpofc,  Johnfon 
related  the  following  anecdote,  which  he  faid  he  had  * 

*  To  this  motive  for  honouring  hixn^  he  might  have  added  others  i 
naqielyy  the  pains  he  took  to  extend  the  ;x>mmerce  of  this  country. 
Dean  Tucker  has  enumerated  the  many  ftatutes  which  he  procured 
to  be  paffed'fbr  this  purpofe.  and  has  both  afcertained  their  num- 
1>er,  and  dcmonftrated  die  benefits  which,  for  a  feries  of  years, 
we  have  been  deriving  from  them«  By  the  good  underfbtnding 
which  he  kept  up  with  cardinal  Fleury«  he  drew  the  attention  of 
that  minifler  from  the  marine  of  France,  and  the  confequence 
thereof  was,  that  in  our  fe^-engageipents  with  the  French,  under 
Anion,  Warren,  Hawke,  and  other  commanders,  their  fleets  proved 
^  eafy  conqueft ;  for  which  reafon,  the  memory  of  cardinal  Fleury 
is  execrated,  even  to  this  day,  by  the  French,  Who  fay,  he  was  ca-. 
jolcd  by  the  Engllfh  minifler. 

fron\ 
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from  lord  North :  Sir  Robert  having  got  into  his 
h»nds  "ferae  trearlbnable  letters  of  his  inveterate  enem/i 
WiH.  Shippen,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Jacobite  Ac- 
tion, he  ftnt  fw  him^  and  burned  them  befbne  his 
face.  Some  tifne  afterwards,  Shippen  had  xxrcafion 
To  take  the  oaths  to  the  government  m  die  houle  of 
commons,  which,  while  he  was  doing.  Sir.  Robert, 
who  flood  next  him,  and  knew  his  principles  to  be  the 
feme  as  ever,  fmiled  :-^*  Egad  Robin,'  faid  Shippen^ 
"who  had  obferved  him,  *  that's  hardlv  fair/ 

It  is  not  a  little  wonderfifil,  that  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  could  preferve  foch  an  equanimity  under  the 
'greatdt  provocstions,  as'  he  is  known  to  have  done, 
or  that  he  could  entertain  a  kindneis  for  an7  one, 
feeing  he  is  known  to  have  aflerted^  that  every  man 
has  his  price ;  to  which  I  will  add,  from  unqueftion- 
able  authority,  that  fbme  time  before  his  death,  he 
uttered  rfiis  fentiment  *—  *  that  fo  great  is  the  depra- 
'  vity  of  the  human  heart,  that  minifters,  who  only 

*  could  know  it,  were,  in  charity  to  mankind,  bound 

*  to  keep  it  a  fecret/—— Agreeable  to  this  of  Dr. 
Young, 

'  Heav'n's  Sovereign  faves  all  Beings  but  himfelf, 

*  ^  That  hideous  fight  a  n^ed  human  heart/ 

Night  Thoughts,  Narcifla. 

In  the  year  1775,  Johnfon  received  from  the  uni ver- 
fity  of  Oxford  the  higheft  teftimony  of  efteem,  which 
that  learned  body  could  confer,  in  a  diploma  creating 
him  a  doftor  in  the  faculty  of  law.  The  inftrument  bears 
date  the  thirtieth  day  of  March,  in  the  above  year,  and 
fecites  the  motives  for  this  honourable  diitindion  in 

LI  2  th« 
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the  following  eulogium :— ^  Sciatts,  virum  ifinftrenv 

*  Samuelem  Johnfon^  in  omnt  hiunaniorum  li^raram 
'  genere  eruditum,  omniumque  fcicntianim  compre- 
^  henfione  feliciflinnum,  fcriptis  fuis»  ad  popularium 
^4nores  fonnandos   fumma  verborum  clcgantia  ac 

^  fentendarum  gravitate  compofitis,  iu  olim  incUr 
'  ruifle^    ut  dignus  videretur  cui  ab  academia  fyi 

*  eximia  quaedam  laudis  praemia  deferrenturj  quique 

*  in  venerabilem  magiftrorum  ordinem  fumnia  cum 
^  dignitate  c6-optarctur.    Cum  vero  eundem  dariOl- 

*  mum  virum  tot  poftea  tantique  laborcs,  in  patria 
^  prsefertim  lingua  ornanda   et  ftabilienda   fcliciter 

*  impend,  ica  infigniverint,  ut  in  literarum  repub- 
/  lica  princeps  jam  et  primarius  jure  habeatur,  Noi 
'  Cancellarius,  &c/ 

In  the  fummer  of  the  fame  year,  Johnlbn  ac- 
cepted of  an  invitation  from  his  friend  Mr.  Thrale» 
to  make  one  of  a  party  with  him  and  his  wife,  in 
a  tour  to  Paris.  No  memoirs  of  this  journey,  in 
his  own  hand-writing,  are  extant ; '  nor  is  the  want 
.thereof  to  be  regretted,  unlefs  it  were  certain,  that  he 
was  enough  mafter  of  the  French  language  to  be 
able  to  converfe  in  it*,  and  that  he  had  noted  down 
the  reflexions  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  made  in  a 
vifit  to  a  ftrange  country,  and  a  refidence  among  a 
people  whole  national  charader  differs  from  our  own. 
His  garb  and  mode  of  drefling,  if  it  could  be  called 
drelTing,  had  long  been  fo  inflexibly  determined^  as 

*  I  have  ibme  reafon  to  think,  that  at  his  firft  coming  to  town, 
and  while  he  had  lodgings  in  the  Strand,  he  frequented  Slaughter's 
coilee-houfe,  with  a  view  to  acquire  a  habit  of  fpeaking  French, 
but  he  never  could  attain  to  it.   Lockman  ufed  the  fame  method^"' 
and  fucceeded,  as  Johnfon  himfelf  •&€€  told  me. 

to 
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to  refiil  all  the  innovations  of  fafhion.  His  friends 
had  therefore'  great  difficulty  in  perfuading  him  to 
ftich  a  compliance  in  this  refpeA^  as  might  ferve  to 
keep  them  in  countenance,  and  fecure  him'  from  the 
danger  of  ridicule :  he  yielded  to  their  remonftrances 
fo  far  as  to  drefs  in  a  fuit  of  black  and  a  Bourgeois 
^ig,  but  refitted  their  importunity  to  wear  ruffles  *. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  narrative  it  has  been  (hewn, 
that  although,  and  that  by  his  own  declarations,  the 
literary  faculties  of  Johnfon  were,  at  moft  times,  inert, 
and  that  he  could  feldom  be  ftimulated  to  the  exercife 
of  his  pen,  but  by  the  immediate  prolpe£fc-of  gain ; 
yet,  he  was  ever  ready  to  afllft  the  publication  of 
any  work  that  had  either  novelty  or  any  intrinfic  worthy 
with  a  life  of  the  author,  a  dedication,  preface,  or  an 
introdudion  tending  to  recommend  it,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  *  Afcham's  Pieces,'  the  laft  edition  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  'Chriftian  Morals,'  and  Kennedy's '  Scripture 
^  Chronology,'  and  many  more,  all  of  which  he  ufhered 
into  the  world,  and,  for  aught  that  appears,  without  any 
recompence.  With  a  like  benevolent  diipofition,  he 
was  ready  to  afllft  with  a  prologue,  or  an  epilqgue,  the 
reprefentation  of  a  play  written  by  a  friend;  or  with 
an  occafional  addrefs  of  the  fame  kind,  under  cir- 
cumftances  that  put  it  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
interefts  of  the  family  of  a  deceafed  author :  accord- 
ingly, he  wrote,  for  his  friend  Goldfmith,  a  prologue 
to  a  comedy  written  by  him,  called  *  The  Good* 
*  natured  man,'  and  a6ted  in  1769;  andj  (qx  the  grandr 
daughter  of  Milton,  a  prologue  to  Comus,  es^hibited 
on  the  fifth  day  of  April,  1750, 

*  By  a  note  in  his  diary  it  appears^  that  he  laid  out  near  thkty 
DQunds  incloaths  for  ^is  journey. 

;-u  The 
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The  ftme  gpod  office  he  performed  for  the  wife 
and  children  of  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly^  the  author  of  a 
comedy  called,  *  A  Word  to  the  Wife,'  wfaich^  kt 
ihe  year  1770,  was  brought  on  the  ftage^  bnt,  by 
the  malice  of  a  party,  was  obflni&ed  in  the  neprefen- 
tation,  and  coniigoed  to  oblivion.     This  perfon,  it  is 
faid,  was  originally  a  ftay^maker,  but,  being  a  man  of 
wit  and  parts,  he  quitted  that  unmanly  occupation, 
and  having,  as  we  muft  fuppofe^  Ibme  flender  means 
to  enable  him  thereto,  he  betook  himfelf  to  reading 
and  ftudy,  and,    at  a  time  when  the  discipline   of 
the  inns  of  court  was  fcandaloufly  lax,  got  himl^ 
icalled  to  the  bar,  and  praflifcd  at  the  quarter*feffi* 
ons  under  me,  but  with  little  fuccefs.    In  aid  of  this 
profdCon,  he  became  the  condu&or  of  a  paper  called 
^  The  Public  Ledger,'  and  took  up  that  precarious 
one  of  a  writer  for  the  ftage,  in  which  he  met  with 
ibme  encouragement,  till  it  was  infinuated,  that  he 
was  a  penfioner  of  the  minifter,  and, .  therefore,  a  fit 
objeft  of  patriotic  vengeance*    He  died  in  the  year 
1769,  and  leaving  a  wife  and  five  children  unprovided 
for,  the  proprietors  o(  Covent^garden  theatre,  in  1777, 
with  their  ufual  generofity,  permitted  to  be  afted  at 
their  houfe,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  the  comedy 
^bove-^mentioned ;  and,  to  foftcn  the  hearts  of  the  au<^ 
dience,  Johnibn  was  eafily '  prevailed  on  to  write  upon 
the  occafion  the  following  very  fine  lines : 

«  This  night  prefents  a  play,  which  public  rage, 

*  Or  right  or  wrong,  once  hooted  fi-om  the  ftage  : 
^  From  zeal,  or  malice,  now  no  more  we  dread, 

*  For  Englilh  vengeance  wars  not  with  the  dead  *. 

*  A  generous 

^  To  flic  ftflerdon  eentaincd  in  diis  line,  1  here  note  an  ez* 

t  ceptioiu 
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^  A  ^erpus  foe  regards  with  pitying  eye 

^  The  man  yirhom  fate  ^as  laid  where  all  mud  lie- 

*  To  wky  reviving  from  it's  author's  duift, 

*  Be  kind,  ye  jud^s,  or  at  leaft  be  juft : 
^  Let  no  renew'd  hoftilities  invade, 

^  Th'  oblivipus  grave's  inviolable  fhade* 

*  Let  one  great  pajonent  every  claim  appeaie, 
^  And  him  who  cannot  hurt,  allow  to  pleafe  i 
^  To  pleafe  by  fcenes,  unconfcious  of  offence, 

*  By  harmlefs  mendment,  or  ufeful  ienfe. 

^  Where  aught  of  bright  or  £ur  the  piece  diiplays, 

*  Approve  it  only — 'tis  too  late  to  praife. 
^  If  want  of  fkill  or  want  of  care  appear, 
^  Forbear  tp  hifs^-the  poet  cannot  hear. 

ceptioa.  Whoever  has  viewed  the  monument  of  Camden  in  th^ 
fouth  tranfept  of  Wefbninfter  abbey,  muft,  till  very  lately,  havf 
remarked,  that  his  ball  thereon  was  defaced,  the  nofe  Bating 
been  ftricken  offl  This  was  no  recent  accident,  but  a  designed 
injnry  to  his  memory*  doae  to  it  by  9n.  ^xdfy^n^i  ypHng 
man  who  liv^d  at  the  time  of  its  erection.  The  {a£t  is  related 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  in  his  life  of  Camden,  prefixed  to 
his  letters,  4to.  1691.,  and  is  to  this  effe^.  Camden,  in  his 
annals,  fub  anno  I595>  had  related,  that  a  young  lady,  whofe 
name  he  fupprelTed,  but  whom  I  conjedbire  to  have  been  the 
daughter  pf  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  and  one  of  queen  Elizn^ 
beth's  maids  of  honour,  had  been  feduced  by  the  arts  of  a  young 
man  of  high  rank,  to  whom  ihe  was  afterwards  maxried,  and 
who  became  diftinguiihed  for  his  bravery  and  learning.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  as  I  fuppofe.  This  faA,  though  notorious  'in  the 
court,  gave  fuch  offence  to  the  young  man  above-mentioned,  who 
was  a  relation  of  the  lady,  as  induced  him  to  revenge  himfelif  on 
the  author's  memory  by  mutilating  his  effigy.  The  ixyury  done  to 
it  has,  however,  been  lately  repaired*  and  the  feature  reftored,  by 
the  dire^on,  and  at  the  expence  of  a  friend  to  the  meihonr  of 
CaiE^deOi 
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^  By  all,  like  hinrn  muft  praife  and  blame  be  foxind^ 
^  At  laity  a  fleecing  gleam^  or  empty  found. 
^  Yet  then  fhall  calm  reflexion  blefs  the  nightj^ 

*  When  liberal  pity  dignified  delight } 

*  When  plcafure  fired  her  torch  at  virtuc^$  flamej^ 
'  And  mirth  was  bounty  with  an  humbler  name/ 

In  the  year  i777>  he  was  induced^  by  a  cafe  of  ^ 
very  extraordinary  nature,  to  the  exercife  of  that  in-; 
difcriminate  humanity,  which>  in  him,  was  obedient 
to  every  call.  A  divine  of  the  church  of  Englandj^ 
Dr.  William  Dodd,  already  mentioned  in  the  courfo 
of  this  accountj  and  who  had  aflifted  in  the  education 
of  the  prefent  carl  of  Chefterficld,  having,  by  his 
extravagance,  involved  himfclf  in  difficulties,  had  re- 
courfc  to  the  following,  among  many  other  expe- 
dients, to  raife  money.  As  a  pretended  agent  foe 
this  nobleman,  and  in  confideration  of  the  fum  of 
600L  he  forged  the  hand  of  the  earl  to  the  granc 
of  an  annuity,  chargeable  on  his  eftatc,  which  for- 
gery  being  dctedcd,  Dodd  was  convifted  of  felony, 
and  fentcnced  to  the  ufual  punilhmcnt  for  fuch  of- 
fences. The  public  were,  at  tirft,  very  little  interefted 
in  the  fate  of  a  man,  who,  befides  the  arts  he  had 

• 

praftifed  to  make  himfclf  confpicuous  as  a  man  of 
letters,  had  rendered  himfelf  fcandalous,  by  an  ofFer^ 
to  the  firft  law-officer  in  the  kingdom,  of  a  large  fum 
of  money,  for  a  prcfentation  to  a  valuable  rcftoryj 
but,  by  various  artifices,  and  particularly,  the  infer- 
tion  of  his  name  in  the  public  papers,  with  fuch 
palliatives  as  he  and  his  friends  could  invent,  nevei; 
without  the  epithet  of  unfortunate^  they  were  bc^ 
traycd  into  fuch  an  enthufiaftic  commiferation  of  his 

cafej 
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cafe, "as  would  have  led  a  ftranger  to  believe,  that 
himfelf  had  been  no  acceffary  to  his  diftreffes,  but 
that  they  were  the  infliftions  of  Providence. 

Great  endeavours  were  ufed  with  the  earl,  to  pre- 
vail on  him  to  defift  from  a  profecution,  but  without 
cfFeft.  His  lordihip  preferred  a  bill  of  indiftment  for 
felony,  and  the  fame  being  found  before  me  at  Hicks^s 
Hall,  upon  the  evidence  of  himfelf,  and  other  witneffes, 
Dodd  was,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  arraigned  thereon,  and 
convifted. 

The  evidence  on  the  trial,  was  fo  very  full  and 
clear,  that  the  jury  hefitated  not  in  the  leaft  tq  pro- 
pounce  him  guilty  of  the  indiftment  5  and,  no  cir- 
cumftances  of  alleviation  appearing,  they  did  not,  as 
juries  feldom  fail  to  do  where  that  is  the  cafe,  re- 
commend him  as  an  objeft  of  that  clemency,  which 
his  majcfty  is  ever  ready  to  exert,  in  favour  of  thofe 
yrho  have  thread  claim  to  it. 

We  live  iiTan'age  in  Wfiith,  humanity  is  the  fafliion^ 
if  the  reports  of  the  gaol-committee  in  1726  are,  in 
all  particulars,  to  be  depended  on,  and  do  not  exagge- 
rate the  fafts  therein  ftated^  th'ere  was  a  time  when,  as 
well  prifoners  for  debt,  as  for  offences,  were  cruelly 
treated  by  thofe  who  had  the  cuftody  of  them  -,  biit; 
at  this  day,  the  temper  of  the  times  is  under  a  con*  * 
trary  biafe,  for,  not  only  in  aftual  confinement,  arc 
prifoners  treated  with  greater  lenity  than  till  of  late  ♦ 

years  was  ever  known,  but,  in  courts  of  juftice,  the 
regard  (hewn  to  offenders  falls  little  Ihort  of  refpeft* 
in  profeciitions  at  the  fuit  of  the  crown,  the  indul-  V 

gence  of  prifoners  is  nearly  as  great  as  it  ought  to  be, 
were  that  true  which  the  law  does  but  hardly  prefume, 
viz.  that  every  offender,  who  is  brought  to  a  legal  trial, 

IS 
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is  innocent.  tiU  his  gudt  be  proved.  Thpfe  wbtjfe 
duty  it  t$  to  conduct  the  evidencej  fearing  the  cenfure 
that  others  have  incurred  by  a  contrary  treatnaent  of 
priibners^  are  reftrained  from  enforcing  it  i  and^  as  it 
ifi  an  esi^erciie  of  companion  that  cofts  nothing,  an^  is 
ibve  to  gain  tjac  applaufe  of  vulgar  hearers,  every 
one  iiv:erelb  himielf  on  the  fide  of  the  prisoner,  and 
hopes,  by  his  zeal  in  his  behalf,  to  be  diftinguilhed  ai 
a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  humanity. 

The  tenderncfs  of  our  courts  of  jufticc,  in  profe^ 
cutions  that  afFeft  the  life  or  liberty  of  the  offender, 
is  acknowledged  and  celebrated  by  all  writers  on  the 
ful^efts  of  jurifprudencc  and  internal  policy i  but,  be- 
tide this,  the  chances  of  elgdjng  convkEtion^  or,  if  not 
th^t,  of  punifhrnent,  are  fo  many,  that  they  deter 
fnany  injured  perfons  from  the  profecution  of  grea^ 
criminals  -,  and,  as  it  is  a  (peculation  that  has  ofcen 
employed  my  thoughts,  I  will  endeavour  at  an  enumer 
ration  of  them.  The  chances  are  tHbfe :  i  That 
^e  offender  is  not  difcovered,  or,  if  difcovered,  not 
apprehended,  a  That  the  perfon  injured  is  not 
jith  able  and  willing  to  profecute  him.  3  That 
the  evidence  is  not  fufEcient  for .  the  finding  of  the 
bill,  or  if  it  be,  4  That  the  indidbnent  is  fo  framed 
JUS  that  the  offender  cannot  be  convided  on  it; 
or,  5  That  the  witneflTes  to  fupport  it  may  die,  or 
W  prevailed  upon  to  abfcond^  or  to  &ften  their 
tcftimpny ;  or,  6  They  may  be  entangled  pr  made  to 
contradi6t  themfelves,  or  each  other,  in  a  crofs  exa* 
mination,  by  the  prifoner's  council ;  or,  7  A  mild 
judgp  i  or,  8  An  ignorant  or  pcrvcrfe  jury  :  9  A  re- 
commendation to  n)ercy ;  or,  10  Appeals  to  the  public 
by  Hates  of  his  cafe  in  pamphlets^  or  news-paper  par 
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ragn^hs>  whidx  the  Newgate  folicitors  know  naj  well 
haw  to  get  drawn*  1 1  Practices  with  a  jiuy  to  ob« 
tain  a  declaration,  that  ibme  of  them  were  diifatisfied 
with  the  verdia.  i  a  A  motion  in  arrcft  of  judgment* 
1 3  A  writ  of  error  grounded  on  fome  defe A  or  mis- 
take on  the  face  of  the  record.     14  An  efcape^  and 

hSdy,  Intcreft  to  procure  a  pardon  *• 

But 

•  To  this  parfob,  and  as  a  caveat  a|;aiaft  feeldng  redrcfs  for 
injuries  by  going  to  law«  I  recoUedl  a  faying  of  a  very  fagaciooa 
and  experienced  citizen^  Mr.  Sehvin,  who  formerly  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  chamberlaiB,  and  miffed  it  only  by  fevta 
votes  owt  of  near  fieven  thoa£Euvl.—- '  A  man«'  fays  hc«  *  who  d^^ 

*  berates  about  going  to  lawj  fhould  have^  hrft,  a  good  caufe  $ 

*  fecondly^  a  good  purfe  ;  thirdly^  an  honefl  and  fldlful  attorney  ; 

<  fourthly,  good  evidence ;  fifthly*  ^le  council ;  £xthlyf  an  up* 

*  right  judge  ;  feventhly,  an  intelligent  jury  ;  and,  with  all  thefc 

<  on  his  fide,  if  he  has  not,  eighthly,  good  luck,  it  is  odds  but  he 
f  mifcarries  in  his  {uit/ 

The  fame  perfon  told  me  the  following  ftory :  He  was  once  re* 
qnefted,  by  a  mafi  under  fentence  of  death  in  Newgate,  to  conic 
and  fee  him  in  his  cell,  and,  in  pure  humaniiy,  he  made  Um  a  ^ . 

vifit.  The  man  briefly  informed  him,  that  he  had  been  tried  and 
convided  of  felony,  and  was  in  daily  expectation  of  the  arrival  of 
the  warrant  for  his  execution ;  '  but,'  faid  he,  '  I  have  20ol.  an4 
'  you  are  a  man  of  character,  and  had  the  court-intereft  when  yoil 
'  fbod  for  chamberlain :  I  fhould  therefore  hope,  it  is  in  your  power 
'  to  get  me  off.' — Mr.  Selwin  was  ftruck  with  fo  fbange  an  applica- 
tion,  and,  to  account  for  it,  aiked,  if  there  were  any  alleviating  cir* 
cumHances  in  his  cafe  :  the  man  peevifhly  anfwered— No, — but  that 
he  had  enquired  into  the  hiflory  of  the  place  where  he  was,  and 
could  not  find,  that  any  one  who  had  two  hundred  pounds,  was 
£ver  hanged. — Mr.  Selwin  told  him,  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  help 
him,  and  bade  him  farewell,^^'  which,'  added  he,  '  he  did  ;  for 
.*  he  found  means  to  efcape  punilhment.* 

The  difpofition  of  the  law,  and  of  magifbatcs,  to  be  merciful 
to  offenders  againfl  it,  leads  me  to  remark,  that  in  the  people 
«f  this  country  there  is  a  general  propenfity  to  humanity  | 
and  that>   notwithflanding  the  cry  againil  merdlffs  creditors, 

nrged 
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But  Dodd's  cafe  was  fuch  as  excluded  him  from 
the  benefit  of  all  the  above  chances,  excepting  the 
laft ;  and  of  that  he  laboured  with  all  his  might  to 
avail  himfelf.  A  petition  to  the  throne  for  a  pardon^ 
was  an  expedient  that  naturally  fuggefted  itfelf^  biitj 
as  it  required  the  utmoft  powers  of  eloquence  to  pal- 
liate his  offence,  he  found  means  to  interefl.  Dr. 
Johnfon  in  his  behalf,  and  eafily  procured  from 
him  two  of  the  moft  energetic  compoiitions  of  the 
kind  ever  feen,  the  one  a  petition  from  himfelf  to 
ihc  king,  the  other,  a  like  addrefs  from  his  wife  to 
the  queenj  feverally  conceived  in  the  terms  fol^ 
lowing; : 

^  To  the  King's  moft  excellent  Msyeffy^ 

•  It  is  moft  humbly  rcprcfented  to  your  majefty 
^  by  William  Dodd,  the  unhappy  conviA  now  lying 
^  under  fentence  of  death: 

srged  in  favour  of  infolTcnt  aA«>  fuch  a  charafter  u  hardly 
now  to  be  found.  I  have,  in  my  time>  difcharged  great  num* 
bcrs  of  debtors  under  fuch  ads,  and  cannot  recoiled  five  in- 
jbtnces  where  their  difcharge  has  been  oppofed.  And»  with  re- 
gard to  bankrupts  and  other  infolventSj  I  am  warranted  by  tong 
experience  and  much  obfervation  to  fay,  that  in  cafes  where 
their  inability  to  pay  their  debts  has  arifen  from  misfortune^ 
the  readinefs  of  creditors  to  accept  a  fmall  compoiition,  and 
give  them  frefh  credit,  has  been  fuch  as  I  could  not  contem- 
plate without  calling  to  remembrance  the  parable  in'  the  Gofpe! 
cf  the  lord  that  was  moved  with  compaflion,  and  forgave  his 
debtor.  And,  with  refpe6t  to  injuries,  fuch  as  perfonal  aflault^ 
or  indignities,  an  Englifliman  never  feeks  farther  than  to  humble 
his  adveriary :  when  that  is  done,  forgivenefs  and  (baking  hands 
follow  of  courfe.  If,  therefore,  it  be  true,  that  humanity  is  the 
offspring  of  courage^  we  have  not  far  to  feek  for  the  fburce  of 
Britiih  bravery. 

«  Tha^ 
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*  That  William  Dodd,  acknowledging  the  juftice  of 
the  fentence  denounced  againft  him^  has  no  hope  or 
refuge  but  in  your  majefty's  clemency. 

*  That  though  to  rccoUeft  or  mention  the  ufcful- 
nefs  of  his  life^  or  the  efficacy  of  his  miniilry^  mufl: 
overwhelm  him,  in  his  prefent  condition,  with 
ihame  and  forrow ;  he  yet  humbly  hopes,  that  his 
pafl  labours  will  not  wholly  be  forgotten ;  and  that 
the  zeal  with  which  he  has  exhorted  others  to  a  good 
life,  though  it  does  not  extenuate  his  crime,  may 
mitigate  his  punifhment. 

*  Thas  debafed  as  he  is  by  ignominy,  and  diftrelled 
as  he  is  by  poverty,  fcorned  by  the  world,  and  de- 
tefted  by  himfelf,  deprived  of  all  external  comforts, 
and  afflifted  by  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  he  can  derive 
no  hopes  of  longer  life,  but  that  of  repairing  the 
injury  he  has  done  to  mankind,  by  exhibiting  an 
example  of  (hame  and  fubmifldoh,  and  of  expiating 
his  fins  by  prayer  and  penitence. 

*  That  for  this  end,  he  humbly  implores  from  the 
clemency  of  your  majefty,  the  continuance  of  a  life 
legally  forfeited ;  and  of  the  days  which,  by  your 
gracious  compaflion,  he  may  yet  live,  no  one  (hall 
pa(s  without  a  prayer,  that  your  majefty,  after  a 
long  life  of  happinefs  and  honour,  may  ftand,  at 
the  day  of  final  judgment,  among  the  merciful  that 
obuin  mercy. 

*  So  fervendy  prays  the  moft  diftreflcd  and  wretched 
*  of  your  majefty's  fubjcfts, 

'  VflUhlAH   DODD/ 
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'  To  the  Queen's  moO;  excellent  M^cfty. 

/  Madam,  ^ 

*  It  is  moft  humbly  repidefttod  by  Mary  Dodd^ 
wUe  -of  Dn  William  Dodd»  now  lying  in  priibn 
tinder  fentenoe  of  dendi : 

^  That  flue  has  been  the  wife  of  this  unhappy  man 
more  than  twenty«*feven  years,  and  has  lived  widi 
him  in  the  greateft  happinels  of  conjugal  union,  an4 
the  higheft  ftate  of  conjugal  confidence, 
^  That  flie  has  been  a  conftant  witnefi  of  his  un« 
wearied  endeavours  for  public  good,>and  bis  labo- 
rious attendance  on  charitable  inftitution&  Many 
are  the  families  whom  his  care  has  delivered  from 
want ;  many  are  the  hearts  which  he  has  freed  from 
pain,  and  the  faces  which. he  has  cleared  from  for- 
row. 

*  That,  therefore,  (he  moft  humbly  throws  herfdf 
at  the  feet  of  the  queen>  earneftly  intreating^  that 
the  petition  of  a  diftrefled  wife  aflcing  mercy  for  a 
huiband,  may  be  confidered  as  naturally  fblicidng 
the  compaffion  of  her  majefty ;  and  that,  when  her 
wifdom  has  compared  the  offender's  good  aftions 
with  his  crime,  fhe  will  be  pleaied  to  repreient  hia 
cafe  tq^  our  moft  gracious  fovereign,  in  fudi  terms 
as  may  difpofe  him  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the 
law. 

^  So  prays  your  majefty'a  moft  dutiful  fubjeft  and 
liipplican^ 

*  Mart  Dodd/ 
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*  To  the  firft  <^  ttefe  peddons,  bvt  not  without  diffi*. 
cult7,  Mrs^  Dodd  firft  got  the  hands  of  the  juiy  that 
found  the  bill  a^inft  her  huftmnd^  and  after  thiit^  as. 
It  is  fuppofed,  of  the  jury  that  tried  him-  It  wa^  thea 
circulated  about,  and  all  the  while  the  cry  for  mercy 
was  kept  vp  in  the  news*paperS|  and  the  merits  and 
fuflTenr^  of  the  unfortunate  divine  were  fo  artfully 
reprefented  by  paragraphs  therein  inferted^  that^  in  a 
fhort  fpace  of  time^  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  thpui- 
fand  names  were  fubfcribed  thereto.  Moreoyer^  letterg 
and  addrefles^  written  alfo  by  Johnfon^  imploring  their 
interpofuion^  were  fent  to  the  minifter  and  other  great 
perfons.  ^ 

While  the  two  petitions  were  an  fulpence^  the  fol« 
lowing  obfenrations,  penned  by  Dr«  Johnlbn,  appeared 
in  the  public  papers : 

.  *  Yefterday  was  prefented  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate^ 

*  by  earl  Percy,  a  petition  in  favour  of  Dr.  Dodd^ 

*  figned  by  twenty-three  thoufand  hands.     On  thiT> 
'  occalion  it  is  natural  to  confider, 

*  That,  in  all  countries,  penal  laws  have  been  rc-^--  ** 

*  Iaxed>  as  particular  reafons  have  emerged.   , 

'  That  a  life  eminently  beneficent,  a  fingte  a<5liojv> 
^  eminently  good,  or  even  the  power  of  being  ufefijt 

*  to  the  public,  have  been  fufficient  to  proteft  th^ 
^  life  of  a  delinquent. 

^  That  no  arbiter  of  life  and  death  has  ever  been 

*  cenfured  for  granting  the  life  of  a  criminal  to  honeft 

*  and  powerful  felicitation. 

*  That  the  man  for  whom  a  nation  petitions,  mull 
^  be  prefumed  to  have  merit  uncommon,  in  kind  or 
'  in  degree  j  for,  however  the   mode  of  coUefting 
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fubfcriptions^  or  the  right  of  judgment  exercifed 
by  the  fubfcribers^  may  be  open  to  difpute,  k  is^ 
at  leaft,  plain>  that  ibmething  is  done  for  this  man 
that  was  never  done  for  any  other  i  and  govern^ 
ment,  which  muft  proceed  upon  general  views, 
may  rationally  conclude,  that  this  man  is  (bmething 
better  than  other  offenders  have  bten,  or  has  done 
Ibmething  more  than  others  have  done. 

*  That  though  the  people  cannot  judge  of  the  ad-P 
miniftration  of  juftice  fo  well  as  their  governors,  yet 
their  voice  has  always  been  regarded. 

*  That  this  is  a  cafe  in  which  the  petitioners  de-» 
termine  againft  their  own  intereft  -,  thofe  for  whoffe 
protcftion  the  law  was  made,  intreat  its  relaxation, 
and  our  governors  cannot  be  charged  with  the 
confequcnces  which  the  people  bring  upon  them- 

fc|vc§*  .     . 

*  That  as  this  is  a  cafe  without  example,  it  will 

probably  be  without  confequcnces,  and  many  agej 
will  elapfe  before  fuch  a  crime  is  again  committed 
by  fuch  a  man* 

*  That  though  life  be  (pared,  juftice  may  be  far 
tisficd  with  ruin,  imprifonment,  exile,  infamy,  and 
penury. 

'  That  if  the  people  now  commit  an  error,  theif 
error  is  on  the  part  of  mercy:  and  that  perhaps 
hiftory  cannot  fhew  a  time,  in  which  the  life  of  a 
criminal,  guilty  of  nothing  abovrc  fraud,  was  itx 
fufed  to  the  cry  of  nations,  to  the  joint  fupplicar 
tion  of  three  and  twenty  thoufand  petitioners.* 

While  Do^id  was  waiting  the  event  of  the  petirionS| 
hii  wife  4nd  friends  were  not  idle.    Dr.  Johnfon  told 
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Pne,  thsit  they  had  oflfered  Akerman^  the  keeper  of 
Newgate,  a  thoufand  pounds  to  let  him  efcapes  and 
that  failingi  that  a  number  of  them^  with  bank* 
notes  in  their  pockets^  to  the  annount  of  fi^e  hun^ 
dred  pouads^  had  watched  for  a  whole  etrening^ 
about  the  door  of  the  prifon,  for  an  opportunity  of 
corrupting  the  turnkey^  but  could  not  fucceed  in 
the  attempts 

When  all  hopes  of  a  favourable  anfwer  to  either 
of  the  petitions  were  at  an  end,  Johnibn  drew  up 
for  publication  a  fmall  colleftion  of  what  are  called 
'  OcG^fional  papers  by  the  late  William  Dodd, 
*  L.  L.  D/  and  five  hundred  copies  thereof  were 
printed  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  j  but  Ibe,  con- 
fcious  that  they  were  not  of  her  hufband's  writing, 
would  not  confent  to  their  being  publifhed  -,  and  the 
whole  number^  except  two  or  three  copies,  was  fup- 
prefled*  The  laft  office  he  performed  for  this  wretched 
marij  wlas  the  composing  afermon,which  he  delivered  in . 
the  chapel  of  Newgate,  on  Friday  6  th  June,  1777,  and 
which  was  ibon  after  publifhed  with  the  tide  of  *  The 
«  ConVidt's  Addrcfs/ 

Johnfon  had  never  feen  the  face  of  Dodd  in  his 
life*  His  wife  had  found  her  way  to  him  during  hi9 
confinement!  and  had  interefted  him  fo  ftrongly  in 
his  behalf,  that  he  lamented  his  fate^  as  he  would 
have  done  that  of  an  intimate  friend  under  the  like 
circumfUnces.  -He  was  deeply  concerned  ac  tha 
failure  of  the  petitions ;  and  aflced  me  at  the  time, 
if  the  requefi*  contained  in  them  was  not  fuch  an  one 
as  ought  to  have  been  granted  to  the  prayer  of  twen« 
ty-three  thoufand  fubjeds  i  to  which  I  anfwcredi  that 
die  fubicription  of;  popular  petitions  was  a  thing  of 
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couric,  and  that,  therefore,  the  difFerenec  between 
twenty  and  twenty  thoufand  names  was  inconfiderable. 
He  further  ccnfured  the  clergy  very  fcverely,  for  not 
interpofing  in  his  behalf>  and  faid,  that  their  I  nativity 
arofe  from  a  paltry  fear  of  being  reproached  with 
partiality  towards  one  of  their  own  orden 

Here  I  cannot  forbear  remarking,  an  inconfiftency 
in  the  opinion  of  Johnfon  refpefting  the  cafe  of  Dodd. 
He  aflifted  in  the  fblicitations  for  his  pardon,  yet,  in 
his  private  judgment,  he  thought  him  unworthy  of  it, 
having  been  known  to  fay,  that  had  he  been  the  ad- 
vifer  of  the  king,  he  Ihould  have  told  him  that,  in  par- 
doning Dodd,  his  juftice",  in  remitting  the  Perreaus  to 
their  fentence,  would  have  been  called  in  queftion. 

About  this  time.  Dr.  Johnfon  changed  his  dwelling 
m  Johnfon's  court,  for  a  fomewhat  larger  in  Bolt 
court.  Fleet  ftrcct,  where  he  commenced  an  intimacy 
with  the  landlord  of  it,  a  very  worthy  and  fcnfible 
man,  fbme  time  fince  deceafed,  Mr.  Edmund  Allen 
the  printer.  Behind  it  was  a  garden,  which  he  tCHDk 
delight  in  watering  j  a  room  on  the  ground-floor  was 
aifigned  to  Mrs.  Williams,  and  the  whole  of  the  two 
pair  of  ftairs  floor  was  made  a  repofltpry  for  his 
books ;  one  of  the  rooms  thereon  being  his  ftudy. 
Hm,  iii  die  intervals  of  his  refidence  at  Streatham, 
he  received  the  vifits  of  his  friends,  and,  to  the  moft 
Intimate  of  them,  (bmetimes  gave,  not  inelegant 
dinners. 

^  Being  at  eaie  in  his  circumftances,  and  free  from 
that  folicitude  which  had  embittered  the  former  part 
of  his  life,  he  funk  into  indolence,  till  his  faculties 
feimcd  to  be  impaired :    deafncfs  grew  upon  him  i 

'  long  intervals  of  mental  abfeocQ  intemiptcd  his  con« 
^      ^'  verfation» 
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verfation,  and  it  was  difficult  to  engage  his  attention 
to  any  fubjeft.  '  His  friends,  ftom  theft  fymptoms^ 
concluded,  that  his  lamp  was  emitting  its  laft  rays> 
but  the  lapfe  of  a  fliort  period  gave  them  ample  proofs 
to  the  contrary. 

In  the  year  4774,  the  long- agitated  queftion  of  li- 
terary property  received  a  final  decifion,  on  an  appeal 
to  the  fupreme  judicature  of  tliis  kingdom,  whereby 
it  was,  in  efFeft,  declared,  that  fuch  property  wafi 
merely  ideal,  and  exifljed  only  in  imagination*. 
The  immediate  confequence  of  this  determinatioa 

•  In  die  arguments  in  this  cafe,  on  a  fpecial  verdidl,  in  the  court 
of  King's-bench,  it  was  admitted,  that  precedents,  dircftly  to  the 
point,  were  wanting  :  it  was,  therefore,  determined  by  lord  Manf'- 
field  and  two  other  judges,  Yates  alone  diffenting,  upon  the  fimpl^ 
principles  of  natural  juftice  and  moral  fitne(s,  that  the  right  con- 
tended for  did  cxift ;  and  that  thefc  are  part  of  the  law  of  England 
is  aflerted,  and  has  ever  been  underllood.  Vide  Dodderidge*s  '  Eng- 
'  lifti  Lawyer,*  page  154  to  i6i,  and  •  Doftor  and  Student'  paffim. 
Neverthelefs,  in  the  argument  of  an  appeal  to  the  lords  €tcm  % 
decree  of  the  court  of  Chancery  in  1774*  it  was  contended,  that« 
in  new  cafes,  tlie  judges  had  no  right  to  decide  by  the  rules  of  moral 
fitnefs  and  equitable  right,  but  were  to  be  ruled  by  precedents 
alone.  An  objedion  the  more  remarkable,  as  coming  from  men 
who  are  known  to  defpife  the  fbdy  of  antiquity,  to  have  ridiculed 
the  perufal  of  records,  and  to  have  treated  with  the  utmoft  fcom, 
what  they  are  pleafed  to  term,  black»letter  learning.  If  tifjs 
be  law,  and  every  judicial  determination  needs  a  precedentf 
we  are  left  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  thofe  early  and  original 
determinations  for  which  no  precedent  could  be  found,  but 
which  are  now  become  fuodamental  principles  of  law :  fiich,  for 
infbmce,  as  that  a  bare  right  of  action  is  not  affignable ;  that,  of 
things  fixed  to  the  freehold,  felony  cannot  be  committed ;  that  z 
releafe-to  one  trefpaiTcr  is  a  releafe  to  all ;  and  numberlefs  others. 
Lord  Hardwicke  has  been  known  to  dire«a  a  fcarch  for  precedents, 
and,  when  ncme  could  be  found,  to  fay— »'  I  will  make  one.' 
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was,  a  fcramble  of  the  lowcft  and  Icafl:  principled^ 
of  the  bopkfcllers,  for  the  jewel  thus  caft  among 
them.  Regardlefs  of  that  obvious  rule  of  natural 
juftice,  which  gives  the  poffeffor  a  right  to  what  he 
,  has  purchafed,  they  printed  books,  for  the  copy- right 
whereof  very  large  fums  had  been  paid  by  book- 
fellers,  who,  for  their  liberality  to  authors,  and  the 
encouragement  by  them  given  to  voluminous  works, 
had  been  looked  on  and  acknowledged  as  the  patrons 
of  literature.  Among  thefe  numerous  depredators 
was  one,  who  projefted  an  edition  of  the  Englifh 
poets,  which,  by  advertifements  conceived  in  the 
mod  hyperbolical  terms,  and  calculated  to  impofc 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant,  was  obtruded  on 
the  public. 

The  hookfcUers,  againft  whofe  intereft  this  intended 
publication  was  likely  to  operate,  derived  their  right 
to  the  works  of  many  of  the  poets,  included  in  the 
above  defign  by  mefne  aflignmcnts,  from  thofe  ever 
relpedable  men  the  Tonfons,  who  had  purchafed 
them  of  their  authors.  To  check  this  attempt, 
therefore,  they  determined  themfelves  to  publifli  an 
edition  of  the  poets,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  for  it 
a  preference,  engaged  Johnfon  to  write  the  lives  of 
all,  or  the  chief  of  them  j  and  he  undertook  and  exe- 
cuted the  tafk  widi  great  alacrity,  and  in  a  manner 
that  argued  not  the  leaft  decline  of  his  faculties. 
.  -  When  Johnfon  had  determined  on  this  work,  he 
was  to  feck  for  the  beft  mode  of  executing  it*  On  a 
hint  from  a  literary  lady  of  his  acquaintance  and  mine, 
he  adopted,  for  his  outline,  that  form  in  which  the 
coiintefs  D'Aunois  has  drawn  up  the  memoirs  of  the 
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French  poets,  in  her  ^  Recueils  des  plus  belles  pieces 
'  *  dcs  Poctcs  Francois  j'  and  the  foundation  of  his 
work  was,  the  lives  of  the  dramatic  poets  by  Lang- 
baine,  and  the  lives  of  the  poets  at  lajge  by  Win- 
ftanley,  and  that  more  modern  one  than  either,  their 
lives  by  Giles  Jacob,  whofe  information,  in  marly 
inftances,  was  communicated  by  the  perfons  them- 
felves.  Ncverthelefs,  the  materials  which  Johnfon 
had  to  work  on  were  very  fcanty.  He  was  never  a 
fedulous  enquirer  after  fafts  or  anecdotes,  nor  very 
accurate  in  fixing  dates:  Oldys  ^as  the  min  of  all 
others  the  beft  qualified  for  fuch  an  employment; 
Johnfon's  talent  was  difquifition  -,  a  genius  like  his, 
difdained  fo  fervile  a  labour.  Whenever,  therefore, 
he  found  himfelf  at  a  lofs  for  fuch  intelligence  as  his 
work  required,  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  induftry  of 
a  friend  or  two,  who  took  pleafure  in  furnifhing  him 
with  fuch  particulars  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  lives  of 
Addifon,  Prior,  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  and  a  few  others, 
whofe  perfons,  habits,  and  charafters,  fome  yet,  or- 
very  lately  living,  M^ere  able,  either  from  their  own 
knowledge,  or  authenticated  tradition,  to  defcribe. 

The  book  came  abroad  in  the  year  1778,  in 
ten  fmall  volumes,  and  no  work  of  Jphpfpn  has  been 
more  celebrated.  It  has  been  faid  to  contain  the 
foundeil  principles  of  criticifm,  and  the  moft  judi- 
cious examen  of  the  cffufions  of  poetic  genius,  that 
any  country,  not  excepting  Frar)ce,  has  to  fhew ;  and 
fo  much  of  this  is  true,  that,  in  our  perufal  of  it,  we 
find  our  curiofity,  a;  tq  fa£ts  and  circumflances,  ab- 
fbrbed  in  the  ppntemplation  of  thofe  penetrating 
i;efle£tions  ai)d  pice  difcriminations,  which  are  far  the 
greater  part  of  it. 
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It  is,  ncvcrthclcfs,  to  be  qucftioned,  whether  John- 
Ibn  poflcfled  all  the  qualities  of  a  critic,  one  of  which 
feems  to  be  a  truly  poetic  faculty.  This  may  feem  a 
ftrangc  doubt,  of  one  who  has  transfufed  the  fpirit  of 
one  of  Mr.  Pope's  fincft  poems  into  one  written  by 
himfelf  in  a  dead  language^  and,  in  two  inflances, 
nearly  equalled  the  greatcft  of  the  Roman  fatyrifts. 
By  the  poetic  faculty,  I  mean  that  pow^r  which  is  the 
rcfult  of  a  mind  ftorcd  with  beautiful  images,  and 
which  exerts  itfelf  in  creation  •  and  defcription  :  of 
this  Johnfon  was  totally  devoid.  .  His  organs,  im- 
perfeft  as  they  were,  could  convey  to  his  imagination 
but  little  of  that  intelligence  which  forms  the  poetic 
charafter,  and  produces  that  enthufiafm  which  diftin- 
guilhes  it.  If  we  try  his  ability  by  Shakefpeare*s  fa- 
mous defcription  i 

^  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

*  Doth  glance  from  Heaven  to  earth,  from  earth 

^  to  Heaven ; 

*  And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

^  The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

*  Turns  them  to  ihapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

*  A  local  habitation,  and  a  name  :' 

he  will  appear  deficient.  We  know  that  he  wanteil 
this  power ;  that  he  had  no  eye  that  could  be  faid  to 
roll  or  glance,  and,  therefore,  that  all  his  conceptions 
of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  external  objcfts, 
of  beautiful  fcenes,  and  extenfive  profpefts,  were 
derived  from  the  reports  of  others,  and  confequently 
were  but  the  feeble  impreflions  of  their  archetypes  j 
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fo  that  it  may  be  queftioned  whether^  either  waking 
or  fleeping, 

*  Such  fights  as  youthful  poets  dream,* 

were  ever  prcfented  to  his  view. 

This  dtfcSt  in  his  imaginative  faculty,  may  well 
account  for  the  frigid  commendation  which  Johnfbn 
bellows  on  Thomfon,  and  other  of  the  dcfcriptivc 
poets,  on  many  fine  pafifages  in  Dryden,  and  on  the 
Henry  and  Emma  of  Prior.  Moral  fentimtnts,  and 
verfification,  feem  chiefly  to  have  engaged  his  atten- 
tion, and  on  thefe  his  criticifms  are  accurate,  but 
fevere,  and  not  always  impartial.  His  avowed  fond«> 
nefs  for  rhyme  is  one  of  the  blemilhes  in  his  judg- 
ment :  he  entertained  it  in  oppofirion  to  Milton, 
and  cherifhed  it  through  the  whole  of  his  life ;  and  it 
led  him  into  many  errors.  Dryden  had  his  doubta 
about  the  preference  of  rhyme  to  blank  verfe  j  and 
I  have  heard  Johnfon  accufe  him  for  want  of  principle 
in  this  reipedl,  and  of  veering  about  in  his  opinion 
on  the  fubjedb.  No  fuch  imputation  could  faften  on 
himfelf. 

That  Johnfon  had  no  fenfe  of  the  harmony  of  mu- 
fical  founds,  himfelf  would  frequently  confcfs,  but 
this  defeft  left  him  not  without  the  power  of  deriving 
pleafure  from  metrical  harmony,  from  that  commix- 
ture of  long  and  Ihort  quantities,  which  the  laws  of 
profody  have  reduced  to  rule,  and  from  whence 
arifes  a  delight  in  thofe  whofe  ear  is  unafFefted  by 
confonance.  The  ftrokes  on  the  puliatile  inftruments, 
the  drum  for  inftance,  though  they  produce  monoto- 
nous founds,  have,  if  made  by  rule,  mathematical  ra- 
tios of  duple  and  triple,  with  numberlefs  fradtions, 
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wd  admit  of  an  infinite  variety  of  combinations, 
which  give  plcafurc  to  the  auditory  faculty  5  but  of 
this  Johnfon  ieems  alfo  to  have  been  infenfible.  That 
his  own  numbers  are  fo  harmonious  as,  in  general, 
we  find  them,  muft  have  been  the  effedt  of  his  fedu- 
lous  attention  to  the  writings  of  Dryden  and  Pope, 
and  the  difcovery  of  foipe  fecret  in  their  verfification, 
of  which  he  was  able  to  avail  himfelC  < 

If  Johnfon  be  to  be  numbered  among  thofc  ppcts  in 
whom  the  powers  of  underftanding,  more  than  thofe 
of  the  imagination,  are  fecn  to  exift,  we  have  a  reafon 
for  that  coldnefs  and  infenfibility  which  he  fo  often 
difcovers  in  the  courfe  of  this  work;  and,  when 
wc  recoUcft  that  he  profcfled  himfelf  to  be  a  fafti- 
dious  critic,  wc  are  not  to  wonder,  that  he  is  ibme- 
times .  backward  in  beftowing  applaufe  on  pafTages 
that  feem  to  merit  it.  In  Ihorr,  he  was  a  fcrupulous 
eftimator  of  beauties  and  blemifhes,  and  pofTcfled  a 
fpirit  of  criticifm,  which,  by  long  exercifc,  may  be 
faid  to  have  become  mechanical.  So  nicely  has  he 
balanced  the  one  againft  the  other,  that,  in  fome  in- 
dances,  he  has  made  neither  fcale  preponderate,  and, 
in  others,  by  confidering  the  failings  of  his  authors 
as  pofitive  demerit,  he  has  left  fome  celebrated  names 
in  a  ftatc  of  reputadon  below  mediocrity.  A  fpirit 
like  this,  had  before  aftuated  him  in'  his  preface  to 
Shakeipeare,  in  which,  by  a  kind  of  arithmetical 
procefs,  fubtra^ting  from  his  excellencies  his  failings, 
he  has  endeavoured  to  fink  him  in  the  opinion  of 
his  numerous  admirers,  and  to  perfuade  us,  againft 
reafon  and  our  own  feelings,  that  the  former  are  anr 
i^liilated  by  the  lattert 

Hi5 
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His  ccnfures  of  the  writings  of  lord  Lyttelton,  and 
of  Gray,  gave  great  oficnce  to  the  friends  of  each  : 
the  firft  coft  him  the  friendfliip  of  a  lady,  whofe  re- 
marks on  the  genius  of  Shakefpcare  have  raifed  her 
to  a  degree  of  eminence  among  the  female  writers  of 
this  time ;  and  the  fuppofcd  injury  done  by  him  to 
the  memory  of  Gray,  is  rcfented  by  the  whole  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge.  The  charafter  of  Swift  he  has 
ftigmatized  with  the  brand  of  pride  and  felfiflinefs,  to 
deeply  impreffed,  that  the  marks  thereof  feem  inde- 
lible. In  the  praifes  of  his  wit,  he  does  him  no  more 
than  juftice  ;  X>f  his  moral  qualities,  he  has  madq  the 
moft ; ,  and  of  his  learning,  of  which  Swift  poflefled 
but  a  very  fmall  portion,  he  has  faid  nothing..  Few 
can  be  offended  at  Johnfon's  account ,  of  this  man, 
whofe  arrogance  and  malevolence  were  a  reproach  to 
human  nature ;  and  in  whofe  voluminous  writings 
little  is  to  be  found,  that  can  conduce  to  the  improve- 
ment or  benefit  of  mankind,  or,  indeed,  that  it  be- 
(eemed  a  clergyman  to  publilh. 

In  his  own  judgment  of  the  lives  of  the  poets, 
Johnfon  gave  the  preference  to  that  of  Cowley,  as 
containing  a  nicer  invelligation  and  difcrimination  of 
the  charadkeriftics  of  wit,  than  is  elfewhere  to  be  found. 
Others  have  alfigned  to  Dryden*s  life  the  pre-eminence. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  finely  written,  and  an  enter- 
taining book,  and  is  likely  to  be  coeval  with  the 
memory  of  the  beft  of  the  writers  whom  it  cele- 
brates. 

To  the  life  of  Pope,  he  thought,  proper  to  adjoin  a 
criticifm  on  the  epitaphs  of  that  poet,  written  {omc 
yeart  before,  and  inferted  in  a  monthly  pamphlet, 
intitlcd  *  The  Vifitor,'  in  which  he  detefts  a  great 

nun^^er 
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number  of  faultjr  pafiages,  and  puerile  fentiments. 
An  attempt  of  the  like  kind  had  formerly  been  made 
by  Concaneni  one  of  the  Dunciad  heroes^  in  a  paper 
called  •  The  Speculatift,'  firft  piiblilhed  in  one  of  the 
periodical  papers  of  the  day>  and  afterwards  coUeAed 
into  an  oAavo  volume ;  but  it  went  no  farther  than  to 
a  cenfure  of  the  infcription  on  Craggs's  monument  in 
"Weftminfter  abbey,  which,  by  the  way,  was  never  in- 
tended for  an  epitaph,  but  is  an  eulogium  on  that  ftatef- 
man,  taken  from  Pope's  ^  EpilUe  to  Mr.  Addifon,  oc- 
cafioned  by  his  dialogues  on  medals/  Johnfon  has  no- 
ticed this,  and  apologizing  for  fome  fauks  in  it,  imputes 
them,  in-hisftrong  manner  of  expreffion,  to  the  violence 
with  which  the  lines  were  torn  from  the  original.  The 
whole  of  Concanen's  criticifm  turns  upon  the  length 
of  the  infcription,  which  is  fix  lines,  and,  by  a  ftrange 
blunder  of  Pope,  is  recommended  as  a  motto  for 
the  fuppofed  medal  to  be  ftruck  in  commemoration 
of  his  fcrvices,  and  gives  occafion  to  the  critic  to 

a(k '  Is  diis  a  motto  for  a  medal  or  a  mill- 

'  done/ 

But  Johnfon,  who  never  examined  the  writings  ot 
any  author,  but  with  an  eye  the  moft  penetrating,  has  • 
taken  a  nearer  view  of  thefe  compofitions  of  Pope,  as 
they  appear  in  his  works,  and  difcovered,  that  fcarcc 
any  one  of  them,  notwithftanding  the  beauty  of  vcr- 
fification  which  they  difplay,  will  bear  the  teft  of  found 
criticifi-n.  For  his  remarks  on  them,  this  is  no  fit 
place :  the  inquifitive  reader  is  therefore  referred  for 
the  perufal  of  them  to  the  life  of  Pope,  among  the 
poets  i  and,  for  farther  ihformation  6n  the  fubjeft  of 
monumental  infcriptions,  to  *  An  Eflay  on  Epitaphs,* 
among  his  philological  trads. 

All 
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All  that  is  neceflkry  to  remark  on  hts  examen  of 
Pope's  epitaphs  is,  that,  in  one  inftance,  it  was  pn>- 
dudlive  of  a  fingular  event,  the  total  erafurc  of  that 
epitaph  on  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller*s  monunient  in  Weft- 
minfter  abbey,  which  had  long  been  objeded  to,  as 
being  a  very  indifferent  imitation  of  cardinal  Bembo's 
famous  diftich  on  Raphael ;  and  it  feems  that  the 
author  thought  (o,  for,  in  the  later  editions  of  his 
w<Mrks,  he  has  omitted  it« 

'  lUe  hie  eft  Raphael,  timuit  quo  Ibfpite  vinci    . 
^  Rerum  magna  parens,  &  moriente  mori/ 

After  he  had  finiflied  the  lives  of  the  poets,  Johnibn, 
contemplating  the  ftrength  of  his  mental  powers,  was 
fo  little  fenfible  of  any  decay  in  them,  that  he  enter- 
tained a  defigrt  of  giving  to  the  world  a  tranflation 
of  that  voluminous  work  of  Thuanus,  the  hiftory  of 
his  own  times,  an  undertaking  furely  too  laborious 
for  one  who  had  nearly  completed  the  age  of  man, 
and  whofc  mind  was  generally  occupied  by  fubjcfts 
of  greater  importance  than   any  that  relate  to  this 
world.     But,  in  t^is  eftimate  of  his  abilities,  he  foon 
found  himfelf  deceived,     Sleeplefs   nights,   and  the 
ufe  of  opium,  which  he   took   in  large  quantities, 
alternately  deprefled  and  raifed  his  fpirits,  and  ren- 
dered him  an  incompetent  judge  of  his  own  powers,  fo 
that,  had  he  purfued  his  refolution,  he  would,  doubt- 
lefs,  have  funk  under  the  burden  of  fo  great  a  la- 
bour. 

It  may  farther  be  queftioned  whether,  upon  trial, 
he  would  not  have  found  himfelf  unequal  to  the 
tafk  of  transfufing  into  an  Englifh  verfion  the  fpirit 

of 
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of  his  author.  Johnfon's  talent  was  original  thinking, 
and  though  he  was  ever  able  to  exprefs  his  own  fen* 
timents  in  nervous  language,  he  did  not  always  fuc- 
ceed  in  his  attempts  to  familiarife  the  fenfe  of  others  i 
his  tranflation  of  Pcre  Lobo's  voyage  has  little  to 
recommend  it  but  the  .fubjeft-matter.  Among  his 
papers  'was  found,  a  tranflation  from  Salluft  of  the 
^  Bellum  Catilinariunij'  fo  flatly  and  infipidly  rendered, 
that  the  fuffering  it  to  appear  would  have  been  an  in-* 
deligible  difgrace  to  his  memory. 

We  muft  now  take  our  leave  of  Johnfon  as  an  au- 
thor, and  view  him  as  a  man  worn  out  with  literary 
labour  and  difeafe,  contemplating  his  diflblution^  and 
ejccrting  all  his  powers  to  refill  that  conftitutional 
malady  which  now,  more  than  ever,  oppreffed  him. 
To  divert  himfclf  from  a  train  of  thinking  which 
often  involved  him  in  a  labyrinth  of  doubts  and 
difficulties  touching  a  future  ftate  of  exiftence,  he 
folicited  the  frequent  vifits  of  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance, the  moft  difcerning  of  whom  could  not 
but  fee,  that  the  fabric  of  his  mind  was  tottering ; 
and,  to  allay  thofe  fcruples  and  terrors  which  haunfed 
him  in  liis  vacant  hours,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the 
reading  of  books  of  pradical  divinity,  and,  among 
the  reft,  the  writings  of  Baxter,  and  others  of  the  old 
puritan  and  non-conforming  divines.  Of  Baxter,  he 
entertained  a  very  high  opinion,  and  often  fpokc  of 
him  to  me  as  a  man  of  great  parts,  profound  learn- 
ingj,  and  exemplary  piety :  he  faid,  of  the  office  for 
the  communion  drawn  up  by  him  and  produced  at 
the  Savoy-conference,  that  it  was  one  of  the  fineft 
compofitions  of  the  ritual  kind  he  had  ever  fcen  *. 

*  It  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  firft  volume  of  Dr.  Calamy'a 
abridgement  of  Mr.  Baxter's  Hiftory  of  his  Life  and  Times. 

It 
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It  was  a  circumftance  to  be  wondered  at^  that  a  high*> 
churchman^  as  Johnfon  ever  profeffed  himfelf  to  be^ 
ihould  be  driven  to  feek  for  fpiritual  comfort  in  the 
writings  of  feAaries ;  men  whom  he  afiefted,  as  well 
to  condemn  for  their  ignorance,  as  to  hate  for  their 
principles  ;  but,  as  his  acquaintance  with  the  world, 
and  with  the  writings  of  fuch  men  as  Watts,  Fofter, 
Lardner,  and  Lowman,  increafed,  thcfe  prejudices 
were  greatly  foftened.  Of  the  cariy  puritans,  he 
thought  their  want  of  general  learning  was  atoned 
for  by  their  (kill  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  holinefs 
of  their  lives*;  and,  to  juftify  his  opinion  of  them, 

*  Yet  have  there  been  among  them  a  few,  as  eminent  for  their 
learning  as  their  piety,  and,  in  jaftlce  to  their  memory,  I  will  men- 
tion two  of  this  charaAer :  the  one  was  Gataker,  well  known  for 
bis  excellent  ecUtion  of  the  Meditations  of  the  emperor  Marcns 
Antoninus,  and  ids  Commentary  on  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  ;  the 
other,  a  fomewhat  earlier  writer,  old  Mr.  Dod,  famamed  the  De- 
calogift,  an  exquifite  Hebrew  fcholar,  a  man  of  primitive  fandtity, 
and  a  pafHve  non-conforming  divine.  His  memory  is  not  quite 
extindt  among  the  difTenters  of  the  prefent  age,  for  I  reniember, 
in  my  youth,  to  have  feen,  in  the  mndow  of  an  old  bookfeller  pf 
that  denomination!  a  printed  broad  fheet,  with  a  wooden  portrait 
at  the  top  thereof,  intitled  *  Mr.  Dod's  fayings,'  being  a  ftring  of 
religious  aphorifms,  intended  to  be  duck  up  in  the  houfes  of  poor 
peribns.  In  Fuller's  Worthies,  page  i8i,  and  alfoin  his  Church- 
hiftory,  book  xi.  page  219,  are  fome  particulars  that  mark  his  cha- 
racter, and  in  the  latter,  page  220,  the  following  note  of  hisfimpli- 
city.  •  He  was  but  coarfely  ufed  by  the  cavaliers,  and  when  the  fol- 
'  diers,  who  came  to  plunder  him,  brought  down  the  ihcets  out  of  his 

*  chamber,  into  the  room  where  he  iat  by  the  fire-fide,  he,  in  their 

*  abfence  to  fearch  for  more,  took  one  pair,  and  clapped  them  under 

*  his  cnfhion  whereon  he  fat,  much  pleating  himfelf,  after  their 
«  departure,  that  he  had,  as  he  faid,  plundered  the  plunderers, 
«  and,  by  a  lawful  felony,  had  faved  fo  much  of  his  own  to  himfelf. 

*  He  died  the  fame  year  with  archbiihop  Laud,  1646,  and  with 

*  Um,'  this  author  adds,  « the  old  puriunfeemed  to  expire.' 

and 
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and  their  writings,  he  once  cited  to  me  a  ^ying  of 
Howell, in  one  of  his  letters,  that  to  make  a  mm  a- 
complete  Chriftian^  he  muft  have  the  ^pvorks  of  a  Pi^ift, 
the  words  of  a  Puritan,  and  the  faith  of  a  Froteftant  *. 
At  times  when  he  was  moft  diftreiTed,  I  rocommended 
to  him  the  perufal  of  biihop  Taylor's  *  Rules  and 
'  Exercifes  o(  holy  Living  and  Dying,'  and  alfo,  his 

*  Dudor  Dubitanttum,'  a  book  abounding  in  erudi- 
tion, and  moft  apdy  fuiting  his  circumftances.  Of 
the  former,  though  he  placed  the  author  at  the  head 
of  all  the  divines  that  have  fuccecded  the  fathers,  he 
faid,  that  in  the  reading  thereof,  he  had  found  litde 
more  than  he  brought  himfelf ;  and,  at  the  mention  of 
the  latter,  he  feemed  to  fhrink.  His  Greek  teftament 
was  generally  within  his  reach,  and  he  red  much  in 
it.  He  was  conripctendy  (killed  in  the  writings  of 
the  fathers,  yet  was  he  more  converfant  with  thofe 
of  the  great  Englifh  church-men,  namely.  Hooker, 
Ufher,  Mede,  Hammond,  Sanderfon,  Hall,  and 
others  of  that  clafs.  Dr.  Henry  More,  of  Cam- 
bridge, he  *^d  not  much  afFe<5t :  he  was  a  platonift, 
and,  in  Johnfon's  opinion,  a  vi(k>nary.  He  would 
frequently  cite  from  him,  and  laugh  at,  a  paflage  to 
this  efFedt : — ^  At  the  confummation  of  all  things,  it 

*  fhall  come  to  pafs,  that  eternity  ihall  fhake  hands 

*  with  opacity.'     He  »had   never,   till  I  mentioned 

^  Howell's  Letters,  book  ii.  letter  1 1.  The  author  muft  here 
be  underftood  to  mean  proteftamsof  the  eftahliihcd  churchy  for  the 
puritans  are  alio  proteftants.  This  didum  carries  tiM  more  weight 
with  it>  as  it  comes  from  a  man  whofe  fentiments»  refpefting'reAft- 
ries,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  paflage  in  another  of  his 
letters :— •<  If  I  hate  any,  it  is  thofe  fchifmatics  that  poszle  tke 

*  fweet  peace  of  the  chiirch;  £o  that  I  could  be  coatent  to  fee  an 

*  Anabaptiil  'go  to  HcU  on  a  Brownie's  bade. '  Book  L  letter  32.' 

him^ 
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him,  heard  of  Dr.  Thomas  Jackfon/^of  Corpus 
Chrifti  college,  Oxon-  Upon  my  recommendation 
of  his  vorks,  in  three  folio  volumes,  he  made  me  a 
promife  to  buy  and  ftudy  them,  which  he  lived  not 
to  perform*  He  was,  for  fome  time^  pleafed  with 
Kempis's,  or  rather  John  Gerfon's  traft   '  De  Imi- 

*  tatione  Chrifti,'  but  at  length  laid  it  afide,  fay- 
ing, that  the  main  defign  of  it  was  to  promote  mo- 
naftic  piety,  and  inculcate  ecclefiafticai  obedience. 
One  fentiment  therein,  he,  however,  greatly  ap- 
plauded,^ and  I  find  it  adopted  by  bifhop  Taylor, 
who  gives  it  in  the  following  words  :— *  It  is  no 
^  great  matter  to  live   lovingly  with  good-natured, 

*  with  humble  and  meek  perfons  j  but  he  tliat  can 

*  do  fo  with  the  froward,  with  the  wilful,  and  the 

*  ignorant,  with  the  peevifh  and  perverfe,  he  only 
^  hath  trtie  charity.  Always  remembering,  that  our 
^  true  folid  peace,  the  peace  of  God,  confifts  rather 
^  in  compliance  with  others,  dian  in  being  complied 

*  with;  in  fufFering  and  forbearing,  rather  than  in 

*  contention  and  viftory  *.' 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  ftudies,  he  exercifed  his 
powers  of  eloquence,  in  the  compofition  of  forms 
of  devotion,  adapted  to  his  circumftances  and  the 
ftate  of  his  mind  at  different  times.  Of  thefe,  a 
^ecinnen  has  lately  been  given  to  the  public.  He 
alfo  tranflated  into  Latin  many  of  the  collefts  in  our 
Kturgy.  This  was  a  praftice  which  he  took  up  in 
his  early  years,  and  continued  through  his  life,  as  he 
did  alfo  the  noting  down  the  particular  occurrences 
of  each  day  thereof,  but  in  a  loofe  and  defultory  way, 

*  Polemical  and  moral  difcourfes^  follo^  i^57>  P^S^  25. 
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mercy,  and  that,  trufting  to  the  meritsof  his  Redeemer, 
his  mind  was  now  in  a  ftatc  of  perfeft  tranquillity. 

In  thefe  difcourfes,  he  would  frequently  mention, 
with  great  energy  and  encomiums,,  the  penitence  of 
the  man  who  aflumed  the  name,  and  by  that  I  mufl: 
call  him,  of  George  Pfalmanaazar,  a  Frenchman,  but  | 

who  pretended  to  be  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  For-  ' 

mofa,  and  a  convert  from  paganifm  to  Ghriftianity^ 
and,  as  fuch,  received  baptifm^  By  the  help  of  his  great 
learning  and  endowments,  he  eluded  all  attempts  to  de« 
teft  his  impoftures,  but,  in  his  more  advanced  age,  be- 
came a  fincere  penitent,  and,  without  any  other  mo- 
tive than  a  fenfe  of  his  fin,  publiflied  a  confeflion  of 
them,  and  begged  the  pardon  of  mankind  in  terms 
the  moft  humble  and  afFcfting;  The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  exemplary,  and  he  died  in  1763.  The 
habitation  of  this  perfon  was  in  Ironmonger  row^. 
Old  ftrcet,  Middlefex,  in  the  neighbourhood  whereof 
he  was  fo  well  known  and  efteemed,  that,  as  Dr, 
Hawkefwordi  once  told  me,  fcarce  any  perfon,  even^ 
children,  pafled  him  without  fliewing  him  the  ufuat 
figns  of  refpeft.  He  was  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
Univerfal  Hiftory,  and,  by  his  intercourfe  with  the 
bookfellcrs  it  was,  as  I  conceive^  that  Johnfon  became 
acquainted  with  him  *. 

I  mention  the  above  particulars,  as  well  to  corrobor 
rate  thofe  ttftimonies.of  Johnfon's  piety  already  extant, 
as  to  refute  the  objeftions  of  many  infidels,  who,  de- 
firous  of  having  him  thought  to  be  of  their  party,.     . 

♦  For  a  more  particular  account  of  this  extraordinary  man,  fee 
« the  new  and  general  Biographical  Diaionary,'  in  twelve  volumes, 
^vo,  1774,  in  articulo,  * 

•  ■ 

endeavoured 

■ 
■ 
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endeavoured  ^o  make  it  believed,  that  he  was  a  mere 
moralift,  and  that,  when  writing  on  religious  fubjefts, 
he  accommodated  himfelf  to  the  notions  of  the  vul- 
gar:  and  alfo,  becaufe  a  certain  female  fceptic,  of  his 
acquaintance,  was  once  heard  to  fay,  that  (he  was 
fure  Dr.  Johnfon  was  too  great  a  philofopher  to  be  a 
believer. 

From  this  digreflion,  which  I  mean  as  an  intro- 
duftion  to  certain  particulars  of  his  behaviour  in  his 
laft  illnefs,  hereafter  related,  I  proceed  to  the  future 
events  of  his  life.  In  the  year  178 1,  death  put  an 
end  to  the  friendfhip  that,  for  fome  years,  had  fubfifted 
between  him  and  Mr.  Thrale,  but  gave  birth  to  d 
relation  that  feemed  to  be  but  a  continuation  of  it, 
viz.  that  of  an  executor,  the  duties  of  which  office 
involved  in  it  the  management  of  an  immenfe  trade, 
the  difpofal  of  a  large  fortune,  and  the  interefts  of 
children  rifing  to  maturity.  For  the  trouble  it  might 
create  him,  Mr.  Thrale  bequeathed  to  him,  as  he  did 
to  each  of  his  other  executors,  a  legacy  of  two  hundred 
pounds. 

Dr.  Johnfon  was  not  enough  a  man  of  the  world 
to  be  capable  alone  of  fo  important  a  truft.  Indeed,  if 
required,  for  the  execution  of  it,  fomewhat  like  a  board, 
a  kind  of  Handing  council,  adapted,  by  the  feveral  qua^ 
lifications  of  the  individuals  that  compofed  it,  to  all 
emergencies.  Mr.  Thrale  wifely  forefaw  this,  and 
affociated  with  Johnfon  three  other  perfons,  men  of 
great  experience  in  bufinefs,  and  of  approved  worth 
and  integrity.  It  was  eafy  to  fee,  as  Johnfon  was 
unlkilled  in  both  money  and  commercial  tranladtions, 
that  Mr.  Thrale  *s  view,  in  conftituting  him  one  of  his 
executors,  could  only  be,  that,  by  his  philofophical 

N  n  2  prudence 
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prudence  and  fagacity,  of  which  himfelf  had,  in 
iome  inftances,  found  the  benefit*,  he  might  give 
a  general  direftion  to  the  motions  of  fo  vaft  a 
machine  as  they  had  to  coriduft.  Perhaps  he  might 
alfo  think,  that  the  celebrity  of  Johnfon's  charaftcr 
would  give  a  luftre  to  that  conftellation,  in  which  he 
had  thought  proper  to  place  him.  This  may  be 
called  vanity,  but  it  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  kind 
with  that  whicl)  induced  Mr.  Pope  to  appoint  Mr. 
Murray,  now  earl  of  Mansfield,  one  of  the  executors 
of  his  will* 

No  fooner  had  this  truft  devolved  on  him,  than  he 
applied  to  me  for  advice.  He  had  never  been  an 
executor  before,  and  was  at  a  lofs  in  the  fteps  to  be 
taken.  I  told  him  the  firft  was  proving  the  will,  a 
term  that  he  underftood  not.  I  explained  it  to  him, 
as  alfo  the  oath  that  would  be  tendered  to  him,  f^th- 
fuUy  to  execute  it,  to  adminifter  the  teftator's  efFcfts 
according  to  law,  and  to  render  a  true  account 
thereof  when  required.  I  told  him  that  in  this  aft 
he  would  be  joined  by  the  other  executors,  whom,  as 
they  were  all  men  of  bufinefs,  he  would  do  well  to 
follow. 

*  A  few  years  before  Mr.  Thrale^s  death,  an  emulation  afoie 
among  tlie  brewers  to  exceed  each  other  in  the  magnitude  of  their 
vefTels  for  keeping  beer  to  a  certain  age,  probably  taking  the  hist 
from  the  great  tun  at  Hcidelburg.  One  of  that  trade,  I  think  it 
was  Mr.Whitbrcad,  had  made  one  that'would  hold  fome  thoufaad 
barrels,  the  thought  whereof  troubled  Mr.  Thrale,  and  made  him 
l-epeat,  from  Plutai'ch,  a  faying  of  Themiftoctles,  '  The  trophies  of 
*  Miltiadcs  hinder  my  fleeping ;'  Johnfon,  by  fober  reafoning^ 
quieted  him,  and  prevented  his  expending  a  large  fum  on  what  ^ 

could  be  produdive  of  no  real  benefit  to  him  or  his  trade.  ' 
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Johnfon  had  all  his  life  long  been  uied  to  lead>  w 
diredtj  and  inftru^^^  and  did  not  nnuch  relifli  the 
thoughts  of  following  men^  who9  in  all  the  fituai- 
tions  he  could  conceive^  would  have  looked  tip  a> 
hini :  he  therefore^  as  he  afterwards  confefled  to  m% 
began  to  form  theories  and  vifionary  projeAsj  adapted 
as  well  to  the  continuation  and  extenfion  of  the  trad^ 
which^  be  it  remembered^  was  brewing,  as  the  difpofal 
of  it  s  but  in  this,  as  he  alfo  acknowledged,  he  found 
himfelf  at  a  lofs.  The  other  excaitors,  after  reflcfling 
on  the  difficulty  of  condu<5Ung  fo  large  an  undertakings 
the  difagreeablenefs  of  an  office  that  would  render 
them,  in  effect,  tax-gatherers,  as.  all  of  that  trade 
are,  and  place  them  in  a  iicuation  between  the  public 
and  the  revenue,  determined  to  make  fale  of  th^ 
whole,  and  blew  up  Johnfon's  Ichemes  for  their 
commencing  brewers,  into  die  air.  In  the  carrying 
this  refolution  into  aft,  the  executors  had  a  great 
difficulty  to  encounter :  Mr,  Thrale*s  trade  had  been 
improving  for  two  generations,  and  was  become  of 
fuch  an  enormous  magnitude,  as  nothing  but  an  ag- 
gregate of  feveral  fortunes  was  equal  to ;  a  circuni- 
ftance,  which  could  not  but  afFeft  the  intrinfic  value 
of  the  objeft,  and  increafe  the  difficulty  of  finding 
purchafers :  of  things  indivifible  expofed  to  fale,  aa 
eftimatc  may  be  formed,  till  their  value  rifes  to  a 
certain  amount ;  but,  after  that,  a  confiderable  abate- 
ment from  their  intrinfic  worth  muft  be  made,  to 
meet  the  circumftance  of  a  paucity  of  purchafers* 
This  was  the  cafe  in  the  fale  of  Pitt's  diamond, 
which,  in  the  ratio  by  which  jewels  arc  valued, 
was  computed  to  be  worth  225,000!.  but,'becaufe 
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only  a  very  few  pcrfons  were  able  to  purchafe  it,  t^ras 
•jbld  to  the  laft  king  of  France  for  little  more  than 
67,0061. 

'  This  difficulty>  great  as  it  was,  Mr*  Thrale's  exe- 
cutors found  the  way  to  funnount :  they  commenced 
a  negociation  with  fome  perfons  of  worth  and  cha^ 
ra^er,  which,  being  conduced  on  both  fides  with 
fairnefs'  and  candour,  terminated  in  a  conveyance  of 
the  trade,  with  all  its  appendages,  for  which  the  con- 
jideration  was,  an  hundred  and  thirty-five  thoufand 
pounds.  Of  this  arduous  tranfadion,  Johnfbn  was 
little  more  than  a  fpedator,  and,  when  called  upon  to 
ratify  it,  he  readily  acquiefced.  There  only  remained 
€or  him  to  do  juftice  to  the  memory  of  him,  whom  he 
txnild  not  but  confider  as  both  his  friend  and  bene* 
fador,  and  this  he  did,  by  an  exercife  of  his  talent^ 
in  the  following  monumental  infcription : 

Hie  conditur  quod  reliquum  eft 
HENRICI    THRALE, 

Qui  res  feu  civiles,  feu  domeflicas^  ita  egit^ 
Ut  vitam  ill!  longiorem  multi  optarent  2 

Ita  facras> 
Ut  quam  brevem  efTet  h^iturus  prefcire  videretur  j 
Simplex,  apertus,  fibique  fcmpcr  fimilis. 
Nihil  oftenuvit,  aut  arte  fiftum,  aut  cura 

Elaboratum. 
In  fcnatu,  regi,  patriseque, 
"  Fideliter  ftuduit  5       * 
Vulgi  obftrcpcntis  contemptor  animofus : 

Domi  inter  mille  mercaturse  negotia, 

L^terarum  elegantiam  minime  neglexit, 

Amicis^quocunque  modo  laborantibus, 

Conciliis^ 
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Conciliis,  auftoritate,  muneribus  adfuit. 
Inter  familiares,  comites,  convivas,  hofpites, 
Tarn  faciii  fuit  tnonim  fuavitate, 
Ut  omnium  animos  ad  fe  allicerct  j 

Tarn  feiici  femionis  libeitate, 

Ut  nuUi  adulatus,  omnibus  placeret. 

Natus  1724.     Ob.  178 1. 

Confortcs  tumuli  habet  Rodolphum  patrem, 

Strenuum  fortcmque  virum,  et  Henricum, 

Fiiium  unicum,  quern  fpei  pardntum 

Mors  inopina  decennera 

Praeripuit. 

Ita 

Domus  felix  et  opulenta,  quam  erexit 

Avus,  auxitque  pater,  aim  nepote  dccidit. 

Abi  viator, 
Et  vicibus  rcrum  humanarum  peripcftis, 
Eternitatem  cogita. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale  diflblved'  the  friendfhip 
between  him  and  Johnfon ;  but  it  abated  not  in  the 
latter,  that  care  for  the  intcrefts  of  thofe  whom  his 
friend  had  left  behind  him,  which  he  thought  himfelf 
bound  to  cherifh,  as  a  living  principle  of  gratitude. 
The  favours  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Thrale,  were 
to  be  repaid  by  the  exercifc  of  kind  offices  towards 
his  relift  and  her  children,  and  thefe,  circumftanced 
as  Johnfon  was,  could  only  be  prudent  councils, 
friendly  admonition  to  the  one,  and  preceptive  in- 
ftrudtion  to  the  others,  both  which  he  was  ever  ready  to 
interpofe.  Neverthelefs,  it  was  obferved  byftnyfclf^ 
and  other  of  Johnfon's  friends,  that,  foon  after  the 
deccafc  of  Mr.  Thrale,  his  vifits  to  Strcatham  be- 
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came  lefs  and  lefs  frequent,  and  that  he  ftudioufly 
avoided  the  mention  of  the  place  or  family*. 

Having  now  no  calls,  and,  as  I  believe,  very  little 
temptation,  to  become  a  fojourner,  or  even  a  gueft,  in 
the  habitation  of  his  departed  friend,  he  had  leifure 
to  indulge  himfelf  in  excurfions  to  the  city  of  his  na- 
tivity, as  alfo  to  Oxford;  for  both  which  places  he  ever 
entertained  an  enthufiaftic  afFeftion.  In  the  former, 
he  was  kindly  received,  and  refpcftfuUy  treated,  by 
Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  the  daughter,  by  her  former 
hu(band,  of  his  deceafed  wife,  and  in  the  latter,  by 
the  reverend  Dr.  Adanris,  who  had  been  his  tutor  at 
Pembroke  college,  and  is  now  the  head  of  that 
feminary.  While  he  was  thus  refident  in  the  uni- 
vcrfity,  he  received  daily  proofs  qf  th^  high  efti- 
mation  in  which  he  was  there  held,  by  fuch  mem- 
bers of  that  body  as  were  qf  the  greateft  eniinence  for 
learning,  or  were  any  way  diftinguifhed  for  their  na- 
tural or  acquired  abilities. 

Befides  the  places  above-mentioned,  Johnfon  bad 
other  fummer-retfeats,  to  which  he  was*  ever  welcome, 
the  fe^ts  of  his  friends  in  the  country.  At  one  of 
thefe,  in  the  year  1 7  8  2,  he  was  alarmed  by  a  tumour^ 
by  furgeons  termed  a  farcocele,  that,  as  it  increafed, 
gave  him  great  pain,  and,  at  length,  hurried  him  to 
town,  with  a  refolution  to  fubmit,  if  it  ihould  be 
thought  neceflary,  to  a  dreadful  chirurgical  operation ; 
but,  on  his  arrival,  one  lefs  fevere  reftored  him  to  a 

*  It  feems  that  between  him  and  the  widow  there  was  a  formal 
taking  of  leave,  for  I  find  in  his  diary  the  following  note  :  '1783, 

*  April  5th,  I  took  leave  pf  Mrs.  Thrale.     I  was  much  moved, 
«  \  )iad  Tome  expoflulations  with  her.     She  faid  that, (he  was  like- 

*  wife  afFe^cd.    I  commended  the  Thrales  with  great  good  will  tp 

*  God  \  may  my  petitions  have  been  heard  !* 

ftatc 
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ftate  of  perfeft  eafc  in  the  part  afFefbed.  But  he 
had  diforders  of  another  kind  to  ftruggle  with :  he 
had  frequent  fits  of  pain  which  indicated  the  paflage 
of  a  gall-ftone,  and  he  now  felt  the  preffure  of  an 
afthma,  a  conftitutional  difeafe  with  him^  from  which 
he  had  formerly  been  relieved  by  copious  bleedings, 
but  his  advanced  age  forbade  the  repetition  of 
them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1782,  death  de-» 
prived  him  of  his  old  friend  and  companion;  he 
who  had,  for  near  forty  years,  had  die  care  of  his 
health,  and  had  attended  him  almofl  conftantly  every 
morning,  to  enquire  after  the  ftate  of  his  body,  and 
fill  out  his  tea,  the  mute,  the  officious,  and  the 
humble  Mr*  Levett.  Of  this  difaftrous  event,  as 
foon  as  it  happened,  Johnfon  fent  to  his  friend.  Dr. 
Lawrence,  the  following  account : 

*  Sir,  Jan.  17,  1782. 

*  Our  old  friend  Mr.  Levett,  who  was  laft  night 
'  eminently  chearful,  died  this  morning.     The  man 

*  who  lay  in  the  fame  room,  hearing  an  uncommon 
'  noife,  got  up,  and  tried  to  make  him  fpeak,  but 

*  without  efieft.  He  then  called  Mr.  Holder  the 
^  apothecary,  who,  though  when  he  came  he  thought 
^  him  dead,  opened  a  vein,  but  could  draw  no  blood. 

*  So  has  ended  the  long  life  of  a  very  ufeful  and  very 
^  blameleft  man. 

'  I  am.  Sir, 
f  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

^  Sam.  Johnson/ 
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I  find  in  one  of  Johnfon's  diaries  the  following  note  s 

*  January  20,  Sunday.     Robert  Levett  was  buried 

*  in  the  church-yard  of  Bridewell,  between  one  and 
*'two  in  the  afternoon.     He  died  on  Thurlday  17, 

*  about  (even  in  the  morning,  by  an  inftantaneous 

*  death.     He  was  an  old  and  faithful  friend.     I  havo 

*  known  him  from  about-46.  Commendari.— — May 

*  God  have  had  mercy  on  him.     May  he  have  mercy 

*  on  me  !* 

The  grief  which  the  lofs  of  friends  Qccafioned 
Johnfon,  feems  to  have  been  a  frequent  ftimulative 
with  him  to  compofition.  His  fenfc  of  Levett's 
worth  he  expreffed  in  the  following  lines,  which  may, 
perhaps,  contribute,  more  than  any  one  circumftance 
in  his  charafter,  to  keep  the  memory  of  his  exiftencQ 
alive: 


Condemn/d  to  hope's  delufive  mine, 
^  As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day. 
By  fudden  blaft,  or  (low  decline, 
<  Our  focial  comforts  drop  away. 


*  Well  tried  through  many  a  varying  year^ 

*  See  Levett  to  the  grave  defcendi 

*  Officious,  innocent,  fincere, 

*  Of  every  friendlefs  name  the  friend. 


*  Yet  ftill  he  fills  afFcftion's  eye, 

*  Obfcurely  wife,  and  coarfely  kind, 

•  Nor,  lettered  ignorance,  deny 

*  Thy  praifc  to  merit  unrefin'd. 

'When 
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'  When  fainting  nature  call'd  for  aid, 
/  And  hov'ring  death  prepared  the  blow, 

^  The  vigorous  remedy  di(play'd, 

*  The  power  of  art,  without  the  fhow. 


^  In  nnis'ry*s  darkeft  caverns  known, 

*  His  ufeful  care  was  ever  nigh ; 

^  "Where  hopelefs  anguilh  pour*d  his  groan, 

*  And  lonely  want  retir'd  to  die. 


^  No  fummons  mock'd  by  c)iill  delay  5 
'  No  petty  gain  difdain'd  by  pride : 

^  The  modcft  wants  of  ev'ry  day, 
^  The  toil  of  ^v'ry  day  fupply'd* 

7 

^  His  virtues  walk'd  their  narrow  round, 

•  Nor  made  a  paufe,  nor  left  a  void  i 
^  And  fure  the  eternal  Mafter  found 

'  The  fingle  talent  well  employed. 

8 

*  The  bufy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 
^  Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by: 

*  His  frame  was  firm,  his  powers  were  bright, 

*  Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 


'Then 
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*  Then  with  no  throb  of  fiery  pain, 
'  No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 

*  Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain, 

*  And  freed  his  foul  the  neareft  way.* 

About  the  middle  of  June  1783,  his  conftitutiom 
fuftained  a  fevercr  (hock  than  it  had  ever  before  felt : 
this  was  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy,  fo  very  fudden  and 
fevere,  that  it  awakened  him  out  of  a  found  fleep, 
and  rendered  •  him,  for  a  Ihort  time,  fpeechlefs.  As 
it  had  not  afFefted  his  intcUeftual  powers,  he,  in 
that  cumbent  pofture  to  which  he  was  confined, 
attempted  to  repeat,  firft  in  Englilh,  then  in  Latin, 
and  afterwards  in  Greek,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but 
fucceeded  in  only  the  laft  effort,  immediately  after 
which,  finding  himfelf  agaip  bereft  of  die  power  of 
fpeech,  he  rang  for  his  fervant,  and  making  figns  for 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  wrote  and  fent  the  following 
note  to  his  friend  and  ncxt*door  neighbour,  Mr« 
Allen  the  printer. 

^  Dear  Sir, 

'  It  hath  pleafed  Almighty  God  (his  morning  to 

*  deprive  me  of  the  powers  of  fpeech ;  and,  as  I  da 

*  not  know  but  that  it  may  be  his  farther  good  plea- 
'  fure  to  deprive  me  foon  of  my  fenfes,  I  requcft 

you  will,  on  the  receipt  of  this  note,  come  to  mc^ 
and  aft  for  me,  as  the  exigencies  of  my  cafe  m^ 
require, 

*  I  am,  fincerely, 
*  '  Tour's, 

^  S.  Johnson/ 

-  My. 


€ 
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Mr.  Allen  immediately  rbfe  to  his  afliftance,  and, 
in  the  morning,  difpatched  a  meffage  to  Dr.  Hc- 
berden  and  Dr.  Brocklcfby,  who,  in  a  few  days,  fo 
far  relieved  him,  that  his  fpeech  became,  to  a  good 
degree,  articulate,  and,  till  his  organs  began  to  tire, 
he  was  able  to  hold  converfation.  By  the  (kill  and 
attention  of  thefe  two  worthy  perfons,  he  was,  at 
length,  reftored  to  fuch  a  degree  pf  health  that,  on 
the  27  th  of  the  fame  month,  he  was  able  to  water 
his  garden,  and  had  no  remaining  fymptoms  of 
difeafe,  excepting  that  his  legs  were  obferved  to  be 
fwoln,  and  he  had  fome  prefages  of  an  hydropic 
afFedtion.  Thefe  gave  him  fome  concern,  and  in- 
duced him  to  note,  more  particularly  than  he  had 
formerly  done  *,  the  variations  of  the  date  of  his 
health. 

But  bodily  affliftions  were  not  the  only  trials  he 
had  to  undergo.  He  had  been  a  mourner  for  many 
friends,  and  was  now  in  danger  of  lofmg  one,  who 
had  not  only  cheared  him  in  his  folitude,  and  helped 
him  to  pafs  with  comfort  thofe  hours  which,  other- 
wife,  would  have  been  irkfome  to  him,  but  had  relieved 
him  fromdomeftic  cares,  regulated,  and  watched  over 
the  expences  of  his  houfe,  and  kept  at  a  diftance 
fome  of  thofe  neceflitous  vifitants,  towards  whom  his 
bounty,  though  it  had  feldom  wrought  any  good,  had 
often  been  exercifed. 

*  Of  his  being  feized  with  the  palfy>  I  find  in  his  diary  the  fol- 
lowing note : 

*  Jane  i6.    I  went  to  bed,  and,  as  I  conceive,  aboift  3  in  the 
'  morning,  I  had  a  fh-oke  of  the  palfy. 
•17.    I  fent  for  Dr.  Hcbcrden  and  Dr.  Brocklefby.     God 

'  blefsthem. 
«  2;.    Dr.  Heberden  took  leave.' 

^  This 
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This  pcrfon  was  Mrs.  Williams,  whofe  calamitous 
hiftory  is  related  among  the  events  recorded  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  She  had  for  fome  months  been 
declining,  and  during  the  doftor's  late  illnefs  was 
confined  to  her  bed.  The  reftoration  of  his  health 
made  it  neceffary  for  him  to  retire  into  the  country  ;- 
but,  before  his  departure,  he  compofed  and  made  ufe 
of  the  following  energetic  prayer. 

*  Almighty  God,  who,  in  thy  late  vifitation,  haft 
'  (hewn  mercy  to  me,  and  now  fendeft  to  Tt\y  com- 

*  panion  difeafe  and  decay,  grant    me  grace  fo  to 

*  employ  the  life  which  thou  haft  prolonged,  and 

*  the  faculties  which  thou  haft  preferved,  and  fo 
«  to  receive  the  admonition,  which  the  ficknefs  of 
'  my  friend,  by  thy  appointment,  gives  me,  that  I 

*  may  be  conftant  in   all  holy  duties,  and  1)e  re- 

*  ccived  at  laft  to  eternal  happinefs. 

'  Permit,  O  I_x)rd,  thy  unworthy  creature  to  offer 

*  up  this  prayer  for  Anna  Williams,  now  languilhing 

*  upon  her  bed,  and  about  to  recommend  herfclf  to 

*  thy  infinite  mercy.     O  God,  who  defireft  not  the 

*  death  of  a  finner,  look  down  with  mercy  upon  her : 

*  forgive  her    fins,  and  ftrengthen    her    faith.     Be 

*  merciful,  O  Father  of  mercy,  to  her  and  to  me  : 

*  guide  us  by  thy  holy  fpirit  through  the  remaining 
^  part  of  life;  fupport  us  in  the  hour  of  death,  and 

*  pardon  us  in  the  day  of  judgment,  for  Jefus  Chrift's 

*  fake.     Amen.* 

During  his  abfence  from  London,  viz.  on  the  fixth 
day  of  September  1783,  Mrs.  Williams  was  relea.fed 
from  all  her  cares  and  troubles  by  an  eafy  death,  for 
which  (he  was  well  prepared.  The  laft  offices  .were 
performed  for  her  by  thofe  of  her  friends  who  were 

about 
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about  her  in  the  time  of  her  illnefs,  and  had  adnri- 
niftered  to  her  all  the  afliftance  in  their  power. 

At  his  return  to  London,  Johnfon  found  himfelf 
in  a  forlorn  and  helpiefs  condition :  his  habitual 
melancholy  had  now  a  real  fubjeft  to  work  on,  and 
reprefented  his  houfe  as  a  dreary  manfion.  Soli- 
tude was  ever  ungrateful  to  him,  and  the  want  of  a 
companion,  with  whom  he  might  pafs  his  evening 
hours,  often  drove  him  to  feek  relief  in  the  conver- 
fation  of  perfons  in  all  refpefts  his  inferiors.  To 
talk  much,  and  to  be  well  attended  to,  was,  through- 
out his  life,  his  chief  delight :  his  vein  of  difcourfe> 
which  has  often  enough  been  defcribed,  was  calcu- 
lated to  attraft  the  applaufe,  and  even  admiration,  of 
fmall  circles;  to  him,  therefore,  a  confraternity  of 
perfons>  aflembled  for  the  purpofe  of  free  commu- 
nication, or,  in  other  words,  a  club,  could  not  but 
be  a  fource  of  pleafure,  and  he  now  projefted  one, 
which  will  hereafter  be  defcribed.  In  every  aflbciation 
of  this  kind,  he  was  fure,  unlefs  by  conceflion,  to  pre- 
fide,  and,  ex  cathedra,  to  difcufs  the  fubjefts  of  enquiry 
and  debate. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale,  and  Johnfon's  eftrange- 
ment  from  the  dwelling  and  family  of  this  his  valued 
friend,  have  already  been  mentioned :  it  remains  ta 
fay  of  this  event,  that  it  was  not  followed  by  a  total 
oblivion,  on  the  part  of  his  relift,  of  the  intimacy 
that  had  fubfifted  between  him  and  her  hufband,  it 
appearing,  that  an  intercourfe  by  letters  was  ftill  kept 
up  between  them.  It  was,  neverthelefs,  eafy  to  difcover 
by  his  converfation,  that  he  no  longer  looked  on  himfelf 
as  a  welcome  gueft  at  Streatham,  and  that  he  did  but 
ill  brook  the  change  in  his  courfe  of  life  that  he  now 
experienced.  He  had^  for  near  twenty  years,  par- 
ticipated 
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ticipated  in  moft  of  diofe  enjoyments  that  make 
wealth  and  affluence  deiirable  ;  had  partaken,  in 
Common  with  their  owners,  of  the  delights  of  a  villa, 
and  the  convenience  of  an  equipage ;  and  had  been 
entertained  with  a  variety  of  amufements  and  occu- 
pations. In  (hort,  during  the  whole  of  that  period, 
his  life  had  been  as  happy  as  it  had  been  in  the 
power  of  fuch  perfons  to  make  it. . 

That  this  celebrated  friendlhip  fubfifted  fo  long 
as  it  did,  was  a  fubjeft  of  wonder  to  moft  of  John- 
fon's  intimates,  for  fuch  were  his  habits  of  living, 
that  he  was  by  no  means  a  defu-ablc  inmate.  His 
unmanly  thirft  for  tea  made  him  very  troublcfome* 
At  Streatham,  he  would  fuflPer  the  miftrefs  of  the 
houfe  to  fit  up  and  make  it  for  him,  till  two  or  three 
hours  after  midnight.  When  retired  to  reft,  he  in- 
dulged himfelf  in  the  dangerous  praftice  of  reading 
in  bed.  It  was  a  very  hard  matter  to  get  him  de- 
cently drelTed  by  dinner-time,  even  when  feleft  com-- 
panics  were  invited ;  and  no  one  could  be  fure,  that 
in  his  table- con verfation  with  ftrangers,  he  would  not, 
by  contradiction,  or  the  general  afperity  of  his  beha- 
viour, offend  them. 

Thefe  irregularities  were  not  only  borne  with  by 
Mr.  Thrale,  but  he  feemed  to  think  them  amply 
atoned  for-  by  the  honour  he  derived  from  fuch  a 
gueft  a»  no  table  in  the  three  kingdoms  could  pro-^ 
duce ;  but,  he  dying,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  fame 
fenuments  and  opinions  fhould  defcend  to  thofe  of 
his  family  who  were  left  behind.  Such  a  friendly  con- 
nection and  correfpondence  as  I  have  juft  mentioned^ 
continued,  however,  between  Johnfon  and  the  widow, 
till  it  was  interrupted  by  an  event  that  will  fhortly  Jbe 
related* 

Ihavc 
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I  have  in  his  diary  met  with  fundry  notes,  fignifying 
that,  while  he  wa^  at  Streatham,  he  endeavoured,  by 
reading,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, but  that  his  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  thereof  was 
very  flow. 

It  has  been  already  related  that,  being  feized  with 
a  paralyfis  about  the  month  of  June  1783,  he  was 
fo  far  recovered  therefrom,  as  to  entertain  a  hope, 
that  he  had  nearly  wbrn  out  all  his  difordcrs.     '  What 

*  a  man  am  I !'  faid  he  to  me,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember following,  •  who  have  got  the  better  of  three 

*  difeafes,  the  palfy,  the  gout,*  and  the  afthma,  and 

*  can  now  enjoy  the  converfation  of  my  friends,  with- 

*  out  the  interruptions  of  weaknefs  or  pain  !**— -To 
thefe  flattering  teftimonies  I  mufl:  add,  that  in  this 
Teeming  Ipring-tide  of  his  health  and  fpirits,  he  wrote 
me  the  following  note  : 

*  Dear  Sir, 

*  As  Mr.  Ryland  Was  talking  with  me  of  old 
'  friends  and  pafl:  times,  we  warmed  ourfclves  into 
'  a  wifli,  that  all  who  remained  of  the  club  fliould 

*  meet  and  dine  at  the  houfe  which  Once  was  Horfe-» 
^  man's,  in  Ivy  lane*  I  have  undertaken  to  folicit 
'  you,  and  therefore  defire  you  to  tell  on  what  day 

*  next  week  you  can  conveniently  meet  your  old 

*  friends. 

'  I  am^  Sir, 
*  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

'  Sam.  Johnson/ 

*  Bolt  court>Nov.  a  a,  1783/ 

Our  intended  meeting  was  prevented  by  a  cir- 
cumftance,  which  the  following  note  will  explain  : 

O  o  '  Dear 
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•  Dear  Sir, 

*  In  perambulating  Ivy  lane,  Mr.  Ryland  found 

*  neither-  our  landlord  Horfeman,  nor  his  fucceflbr* 
^  The  old  houfc  is  fhuc  up,  and  he  4iked  not  the 
'  appearance  of  any  near  it :  he,  therefore,  bcfpoke 
'  our  dinner  at  the  Queen's  Arms,  in  St.  PauFs 
'  church  yard,  where,  at  half  an  hour  after  three, 

*  your  company  will  be  defired   to-day,  by  thofe 

*  who  remain  of  our  former  fociety. 

*  Your  humble  fervant, 

*  Dec.  3.'  •  Sam.  Johnson. 

With  this  invitation  I  chearfully  complied,  and 
met,  at  the  time  and  place-appointed,  all  who  could 
be  muftered  of  our  fociety,  namely,  Johnfon,  Mr.. 
Ryland,  and  Mr.  Payne  of  the  bank.     When  we 
were  coUefted,  the  thought  that  we  were  fo  few,  occa- 
fioned  fome  melancholy  refleftions,  and  I  could  not 
but  compare  our  meeting,  at  fuch  an  advanced  pe- 
riod of  life  as  it  was  to  us  all,  to  that  of  the  four 
old  men  in  the  *  Senile  Colloquium'  of  Erafmus.  We 
dined,  and  in  the  evening  regaled  with  coffee.     At 
ten,  we  broke  up,  much  to  the  regret  of  Johnfon, 
who  propofed  flaying;    but  finding  us  inclined  ta 
feparate,  he  left  us,  with  a  figh  that  fecmed  to  come 
from  his  heart,  lamenting  that  he  was  retiring  to  foli- 
tude  and  chcarlefs  meditation. 

Johnfon  had  propofed  a  meeting,  like  this,  once  a 
month,  and  we  had  one  more;  but,  the  time  ap- 
proaching for  a  third,  he  began  to  feel  a-  rctura  of 
fome  of  his  complaints,  and  fignified  a  wilh,  that  we 
would  dine  with  him  at  his  own  houfej  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  met  there,  and  were  very  chearfully 

entertained  by  hira. 

A  few 
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A  few  days  after,  he  fent  for  me,  and  informed  me, 
that  he  had  difcovered  in  himfelf  the  fymptoms  of  a 
dropfy,  and,  indeed,  his  very  much  increafed  bulk, 
and  the  fwoln  appearance  of  his  legs,  feemed  to  in- . 
dicate  no  lefs.  He  told  me,  that  he  was  defirous  of 
making  a  will,  and  requefted  me  to  be  one  of  his 
executors :  upon  my  confenting  to  take  on  me  the 
office,  he  gave  me  to  underftand,  that  he  meant  to 
make  a  provifion  for  his  fervant  Frank,  of  about  70 1. 
a  year  for  life,  and  concerted  with  me  a  plan  for  in- 
vefting  a  fum  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  :  at  the  fame 
time  he  opened  to  me  the  ftate  of  his  circumftancesj 
and  the  amount  of  what  he  had  to  dilpofe  of. 

In  a  vifit,  which  I  made  him  in  a  few  days,  in  con- 
fequcnceof  a  very  prcfling  requeft  to  fee  me,  I  found 
him  labouring  under  great  dejcftion  of  mind.  He 
bade  me  draw  near  him,  and  faid,  he  wanted  to  enter 
into  a  ferious  converfation  with  me ;  and,  upon  my 
cxpreffing  a  willingnefs  to  join  in  it,  he,  with  a 
look  that  cut  me  to  the  heart,  told  me,  that  he  had 
the  prolpedt  of  death  before  him,  and  that  he  dreaded 
to  meet  his  Saviour.  I  could  not  but  be  aftonilhed  at 
fuch  a  declaration,  and  advifed  him,  as  I  had  done  oocc 
before,  to  refleft  on  the  courfe  of  his  life,  and  the  fcr- 
vices  he  had  rendered  to  the  caufe  of  religion  and 
virtue,  as  weil  by  his  example,  as  his  writings  5  to 
which  he  anfwered,  that  he  had  written  as  a  philofb- 
phcr,  but  had  not  liVed  like  one.  In  the  cftimation  of 
his  offences,  he  reafoncd  thus — *  Every  man  knows  his 
'  own  fins,  and  alfo,  what  grace  he  has  rcfifted.    But, 

*  to  thofe  of  others,  and  the  circumftances  under  which 

*  they  were  committed,  he  is  a  ftranger :  he  is,  there- 

*  fore,  to  look  on  himfelf  as  the  greateft  finncr  that 

O  o  2  *  he 
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*  he  knows  of*/  At  the  conclufion  of  this  argument^ 
which  he  ftrongly  enforced,  he  uttered  this  paflionatc 
exclamation, — '  Shall  I,  who  have  been  a  teacher  of 
^  others,  myfelf  be  a  caftaway  ?' 

Much  to  the  fame  purpofe  pafled  between  us  in  this 
and  other  converfations  that  I  had  with  him,  in  all 
which  I  could  not  but  wonder,  as  much  at  the  freedom 
with  which  he  opened  his  mind,  and  the  compunc- 
tion he  feemed  to  feel  for  the  errors  of  his  paft  life, 
as  I  did,  at  his  making  choice  of  me  for  his  confcflbr, 
knowing  full  well  how  meanly  qualified  I  was  for 
fuch  an  office. 

It  was  on  a  Thurfday  that  I  had  this  converfatioa 
with  him  5  and  here,  let  not  the  fupercilious  lip  of 
fcorn  protrude  itfclf,  while  I  relate  that,  in  the  courfe 
thereof,  he  declared  his  intention  to  devote  the  whole 
of  the  next  day  to  fading,  humiliation,  and  fuch 
other  devotional  exercifes,  as  became  a  man  in  his 
fituation.  On  the  Saturday  following,  I  made  him  a 
vifit,  and,  upon  entering  his  room,  obferved  in  his 
countenance  fuch  a  ferenity,  as  indicated  that  fome  re- 
markable crifis  of  his  diforder  had  produced  a  change 
in  his  feelings.  He  told  me,  that,  purfuant  to  the  re- 
folution  he  had  mentioned  to  me,  he  had  fpent  the 
preceding  day  in  an  abftraftion  from  all  worldly  con- 
cerns 5  that,  to  prevent  interruption,  he  had,  in  the 
morning,  ordered  Frank  not  to  admit  any  one  to  him, 
and,  the  better  to  enforce  the  charge,  had  added  thefc 
awful  words,  *  For  your  mafter  is  preparing  himfelf 

*  to  die.'     He  then  mentioned  to  me,  that,  in  the 

*  I  find  the  above  fentiment  in  Law's  Serious  call  to  a  devout 
and  holy  life,  a  book  which  Johnfon  was  very  converfant  with« 
and  often  commended. 

courfe 
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courfe  of  this  cxercife,  he  found  himfelf  relieved  from 
that  diforder  which  had  been  growing  on  him,  and 
was  become  very  opprefling,  the  dropfy,  by  a  gradual 
evacuation  of  water  to  the  amount  of  twenty  pints,  a 
like  inftance  whereof  he  had  never  before  experienced, 
and  afked  me  what  I  thought  of  it. 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  lengths  that  fupcrftition  and 
cnthufiafm  will  lead  men,  and  how  readyJbme  are  to 
attribute  favourable  events  to  fupematural  caufes,  and 
faid,  that  it  might  favour  of  prefumption  to  fay  that, 
in  this  inftance,  God  had  wrought  a  miracle  j  yet,  as 
divines  recognize  certain  di(penfations  of  his  provi- 
dence, recorded  in  the  Scripture  by  the  denomination 
of  returns  of  prayer,  and  his  omnipotence  is  now  the 
fame  as  ever,  I  thought  it  would  be  little  lefs  than 
criminal,  to  afcribe  his  late  relief  to  caufes  merely 
natural,  and,  that  the  fafer  opinion  was;  that  he  had 
not  in  vain  humbled  himfelf  before  his  Maker,  He 
feemed  to  acquiefce  in  all  that  I  faid  on  this  important 
fubjeft,  and,  feveral  times,  while  I  was  difcourfing 
with  hi^,  cried  out,  *  It  is  wonderful,  very  won- 
^  derful  !' 

His  ze4l  for  religion,  as  manifefted  in  his  writings 
and  converfation,  and  the  accounts  extant  that.atteft 
his  piety,  have  induced  the  enemies  to  his  memory  to 
tax  him  with  fyperftition.  To  that  charge,  I  oppofe 
his  behaviour  on  this  occafion,  and  leave  it  to  the 
judgment  of  fober  and  rational  perfons,  whether  (uch 
an  uhexpefted  event,  as  that  above-mentioned,  would 
not  have  prompted  a  really  fuperftitious  man,  to  fomc 
more  palTionate  exclamation,  than  that  it  was  won- 
derful *. 

He 

^  Doabtlels  ther«  are  men  who  look  upon  all  religious  exercifes 

O03  as 
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He  had  no  fooncr  experienced  the  eafe  and  comfort 
which  followed  from  the  rcmaricable  event  above- 
mentioned,  than  he  began  to  entertain  a  hope,  that 
he  had  got  the  better  of  that  difcafe  which  moft  op- 
preffed  him,  and  that  length  of  days  might  yet  be  his 
portion ;  he,  therefore,  fought  for  a  relief  from  that 
folitiKle,  to  which  the  lofs  of  Mrs.  Williams  and  others 
of  his  domeftic  companions,  feemed  to  have  doomed 
him ;  and,  in  the  fame  fpirit  that  induced  him  to  at- 
tempt the  revival  of  the  Ivy  lane  club,  fet  about  the 
eftablifhment  of  another.  I  was  not  made  privy  to 
this  his  intention,  but,  all  circumftanccs  confidered,  it 
was  no  matter  of  furprifc  to  me  when  I  heard,  as  I 
did  from  a  friend  of  mine,  that  the  great  Dr.  Johnfon 
had,  in  the  month  of  December  1783,  formed  a  fix- 
penny  club,  at  an  ale-houfe  in  Effex-ftreet,  and  that, 
though  fome  of  the  members  thereof  were  perfons  of 
note,  ftrangers,  under  rcftridlions,  for  three  pence 
each  night,  might,  three  nights  in  a  week,  hear  him 
talk,  and  partake  of  his  converfation.  I  foon  after- 
wards learned  from  the  doftor,  the  nature  of,  as  ali^ 
the  motives  to  this  inftitution,  which,  as  to  him, 
was  novel,  in  this  refpe<5l,  that,  as   the  prefidency 

as  fuperflition,  and  upon  prayer  and  other  ads  of  devotion,  as  evi- 
dences of  a  weak  mind.  Thefe  fay,  that  rcafon  is  a  fufiicicnt  rule  of 
aftion,  and  that  God  needs  not  to  be  fupplicated,  nor  requires  our 
thanks.  Of  this  clafs  of  infidejs  I  take  Annet  to  have  been  one  :  he 
who  wrote  againll  the  miracles,  and  was  fome  years  ago  conviifled 
of  blafphemy,  and  fentcnccd  to  imprifonment.  The  wife  of  Jack- 
fon,  the  bookfellcr,  in  Clare  court,  Drury  lane,  a  man  well  known 
by  the  colleftors  of  old  books  and  pamphlets,  once  told  me,  that 
this  man  would  often  call  in  at  their  fliop,  and  if  he  happened  to 
fee  a  bible  lying  on  the  counter,  would  intreat  her  to  take  it 
«way,  for  that  he  could  not  bear  the  fight  of  it. 

paffed 
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palled  in  rotation,  he  was  oftner  excluded  from,  than 
entitled  to  enjoy,  that  pre-eminence  which,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  convivial  aflemblies,  was  confidercd 
as  his  right, 

The  more  intimate  of  Johnfon*s  friends  looked  on 
this  cftablifhment,  both  as  a  forry  expedient  to  kill 
time,  and  a  degradation  of  thofe  powers  which  had 
adminiftered  delight  to  circles,  compofed  of  perfons, 
of  both  fexes,  diftinguifhed  as  well  by  their  rank, 
as  by  their  talents  for  polite  converfation.  It  was  a 
mortification  to  them,  to  affociate  in  idea  the  clink  of 
the  tanka;"d,  with  moral  difquifition  and  literary  invef- 
tigation  j  and  many  of  them  were  led  to  queftion 
whether  that  pleafure  could  be  very  great,  which  he 
had  rendered  fo  cheap:  they,  however,  concealed 
their  fentiments,  and,  from  motives  of  mere  com- 
paflion,  fufFered  him  to  enjoy  a  comfort,  which  was 
now  become  almoft  the  only  one  of  which  he  was 
capable  j  and  this  he  did  for  the  Ihort  fpace  of  about 
ten  months,  when  the  increafc  of  his  complaints  ob- 
liged him  to  forego  it. 

I  have  now  brought  him  to  the  fevcnty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  laft  of  his  life,  in  which  two  re- 
markable events  occurred,  the  one  whereof  gave  him 
great  uneafinefs,  and  the  other,  though  much  talked 
of,  little  <^r  none.  The  time  I  am  fpeaking  of,  is  the 
year  1784,  by  about  the  middle  whereof,  he  was,  to 
appearance,  fo  well  recovered,  that  both  himfelf  and 
his  friends  hoped,  that  he  had  fome  years  to  live. 
He  had  recovered  from  the  paralytic  ftrokc  of  the 
laft  year,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  faving  a  little  diffi- 
culty in  his  articulation,  he  had  no  remains  of  it : 
J^e  had  alfo  undergone  a  flight  fit  of  the  gout,  and 

O  o  4  conquered 


J 
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conquered  an  opprejdlon  on  his  lungSj  (b  as  to  be 
able,  as'himfclf  told  me,  to  run  up  the  whole  ftair-cafc 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  on  the  day  of  the  annual 
dinner  there.  In  ftiort,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  health 
was  he  reftored,  that  he  forgot  all  his  complaints :  he 
refumcd  fitting  to  Opic  for  his  pifture,  which  had 
been  begun  the  year  before,  but,  I  believe,  was  never 
finilhed,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to-  the  houfe  of 
a  friend,  at  Afhbourn  in  Derbylhire,  propofing  to  ftay 
there  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  and,  in 
his  return,  to  vifit  Mrs.  Porter,  his  daughter-in-law, 
and  others  of  his  friends,  at  Lichfield. 

A  few  weeks  before  his  fetting  out,  he  was  made 
uneafy  by  a  report,  that  the  widow  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Thralc  was  about  to  difpofe  of  herfelf  in  marriage  to 
a  foreigner,  a  finger  by  profeflion,  and  with  him  to 
quit  the  kingdom.  Upon  this  occafion  he  took  the 
alarm,  and  to  prevent  a  degradation  of  herfelf,  and, 
what  as  executor  of  her  hufband  was  more  his  con- 
cern, the  defertion  of  her  children,  wrote  to  her,  (he 
then  being  at  Bath,  a  letter,  a  Ipurious  copy  whereof, 
beginning  *  If  you  are  not  already  ignominioufly 
*  married,*  is  inferted  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  December  1784.  That  this  letter  is  fpurious,  as 
to  the  language,  I  have  Johnfon's  own  authority  for 
faying ;  but,  in  refpeft  of  the  fentiments.  Re  avowed 
it,  in  a  declaratipn  to  me,  that  not  a  fentence  of  it  was 
his,  but  yet,  that  it  was  an  adumbration  of  one  that  he 
wrote  upon  the  occafion.  It  may,  therefore,  be  fuf- 
pefted,  that  fome  one  who  had  heard  him  repeat  the 
contents  of  the  letter,  had  given  it  to  the  public  in  the 
form  in  which  it  appeared. 

What  anfwer  was  returned  to  his  friendly  monition, 

*  I  know 
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I  know  not,  but  it  fecms  that  it  wa?  fiiccecded  by  ^ 
letter  of  greater  length,  written,  as  it  afterwards  ap-» 
peared,  too  late  to  do  any  good,  in  which  he  expreflcd 
an  opinion,  that  the  perfon  to  whom  it  was  addreffed 
l^ad  forfeited  her  fame.  The  anfwer  to  this  I  have  fccn  x 
it  is  written  from  Bath,  and  contains  an  indignant  vin-» 
dication  as  well  of  her  conduft  ^s  her  fame,  an  inhi- 
bition of  Johnfon  from  following  her  to  Bath,  and  a 
farewell,  concluding—*  Till  you  have  changed  your 

^  ppinion  of let  us  converfe  no  more.* 

In  this  tranfaftion,  Johnfon  feemed  to  have  for- 
gotten the  ftory  of  the  Ephefian  Matron,  related  by 
Pctronius,  but  was,  by  this  time,  convinced  that,  in 
his  endeavours  to  prevent  an  attachment,  which  he 
forefaw  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  his* 
friend's  children,  and  fix  an  indelible  difgrace  on 
their  mother,  who  was  about  to  abandon  them  and 
her  country,  he  had  been  labouring  to  hedge  in  the 
f  uckow.  From  the  ftyle  of  the  letter,  a  conclufiou 
was  to  be  drawn,  that  b^^ed  all  the  powers  of  rea- 
foning  and  perfuafion : 

*  One  argument  (he  fumm'd  up  all  in, 

*  The  thing  was  done,  and  pad  recalling  *j 

which  being  the  cafe,  he  contented  hjmfelf  with  re- 
flefting  on  what  he  had  done  to  prevent  that  which 
he  thought  one  of  the  grcateft  evils  that  could  befall 
the  progeny  of  his  friend,  the  alienation  of  the  affec- 
tions of  their  mother.  He  looked  upon  the  defer- 
tion  of  children  by  their  parents,  and  the  withdrawing 
from  them  that  protedtion,  that  mental  nutriment 
which^  in  their  youth,  they  are  capable  of  receiving, 
the  expofing  them  to  the  fnares  and  temptations  of 

•  Pope  and  Swift's  MifccUanics,  *  Phyllis  or  the  Progrefs  of  love,* 

the 
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the  world,  And  the  folicitations  and  deceits  of  the 
artful  and  defigning,  as  moft  unnatural ;  and,  in  a 
Jetter  on  the  fubjed:  to  me,  written  froni  Alhbourn, 
thus  delivered  his  fcntiments : 

» 

*  Poor  Thrale  !  I  thought  that  either  her  virtue  or 
^  her  vice,'  [meaning,  as  I  underftood,  by  the  former, 
the  love  of  her  children,  and,  by  the  latter,  her  pride,] 

*  would  have  reftrained  her  from  fuch  a  marriage* 

*  She  is  now  become  a  fubjeft  for  her  enemies  to 

*  exult  over,  and  for  her  friends^  if  fhe  has  any  left^ 
'  to  forget  or  pity/ 

In  the  mention  of  the  above  particulars,  it  is  far 
from  my  defign  to  reprehend  the  conduft  of  the  lady 
to  whom  they  relate.  Being  her  own  miftrefs,  fhe 
had  a  right  to  difpofe  of  herfelf,  and  is  unamenable 
to  any  known  judicature.  Johnfon,  in  his  relation 
of  executor  to  her  hufband,  as  alfo  in  gratitude  to 
his  memory,  was  under  an  obligation  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  family.  It  was  alfo  his  duty,  as  far  as 
he  was  able,  to  avert  an  evil  which  threatened  their 
intercfts.  What  he  endeavoured,  for  that  purpofe,  is 
part  of  his  hiftory,  and,  as  fuch  only,  I  relate  it. 

While  Dr.  Johnfon  was  in  the  countrj-,  his  friends 
in  town  were  labouring  for  his  benefit.  Mr*  Thrale,  a 
fliort  time  before  his  death,  hac}  meditated  a  journey  to 
Italy,  and  formed  a  party,  in  which  Johnfon  was  in- 
cluded, but  the  defign  neyer  took  effeft.  It  was  now 
conceived,  by  Johnfon's  friends,  that  a  for'^-^n  air 
would  contribute  to  the  reftoration  of  his  health  j 
and  his  inclination  concurring  with  their  fentiments,  a 
plan  was  formed  for  his  vifiting  the  continent,  attended 
with  a  male-fervant.  The  only  obftacle  to  the  journey 
was,  an  apprehcnfion,  that  the  cxpencc  of  it  would  be 

greate^- 
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greater  than  his  income  would  bear  j  and,  to  get  over 
this  difficulty.  Sir  Jolhua  Reynolds  undertook  to  foli-? 
cit  an  addition  of  200I.  to  his  penlion,  and  to  that 
end,  applied  to  lord  Thurlow,  who,  as  the  public 
have  been  fully  informed,  exerted  his  endeavours 
for  the  purpofe,  hut  the  application  failing,  he  de- 
clared himfclf  willing,  upon  the  fecurity  of  that  pen- 
fion  of  which  Johnfon  was  in  pofleflion,  to  advance 
him  500I  *.  This  generous  offer  Johnfon  thought 
proper  to  decline  by  a  letter,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  authentic  copy,  being  taken  from  his  own  draft 
now  in  m/  hands, 

*  My  Lord, 

^  After  a  long  and  not  inattentive  obfervation  of 
5  mankind,  the  generofity  of  your  lordfhip's  offer 
f  raifes  in  me  not  lefs  wonder  than  gratitude.  Bounty, 

*  fo  liberally  bellowed,  I  Ihould  gladly  receive,  if 
^  my  condition  made  it  neceffary,  for,  to  fuch  a  mind, 
^  who  would  not  be  proud  to  own  his  obligations  ? 
^  But  it  has  pleafed  God  to  reftore  me  to  fo  great  a 
f  meafure  of  health,  that  if  I  ftiould  now  appropriate 
f  fo  much  of  a  fortune  deftined  to  do  good,  }  could 
^  not  efcape  from  myfelf  the  charge  of  advancing  a 

*  falfe  claim.  My  journey  to  the  continent,  though 
f  I  once  thought  it  neceffary,  was  never  much  encou- 
f  raged  by  my  phyficians  j  and  I  was  very  defirous 

*  The  offer  above-mentioned  has,  in  the  iijft  view  of  it,  the 
appearance  rather  of  a  commercial  than  a  gratuitous  tranfadion  ; 
but  Sir  Jofliua  clearly  underftood  at  the  making  it,  that  lord 
Thurlow  defignedly  put  it  in  that  form  :  he  was  fearful  that 
Johnfon's  high  fpirit  would  induce  him  to  rejed  it  as  a  donation, 
but  thought  that,  in  the  way  of  a  loan^  it  might  be  accepted. 

'  diat 
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*  that   your  lordfliip  fhould  be  told  of  it  by  Sir 

*  Joftiua  Reynolds,  as  an  event  very  uncertain,  for, 
^  if  I  grew  much  better,  I  fhould  not  be  willing,  if 
^  much  worfe,  I  Ihould  not  be  able,  to  migrate.—— 

*  Your  lord(hip  was  firft  folicited  without  my  know- 

*  ledge  5  but,  when  I  was  told,  that  you  were  pleafed 

*  to  honour  me  with  your  patronage,  I  did  not  ex- 

*  peft  to  hear  of  a  refufal  j   yet,  as  I  have  had  no 

*  long  time  to  brood  hope,  and  have  not  rioted  in 

*  imaginary  opulence,  this  cold  reception  has  been 

*  fcarcc  a  difappointmcnt ;  and,  from  your  }ordfhip's 

*  kindnefs,  I  have  received  a  benefit,  which  only  men 

*  like  you  are  able  to  beftow.     I  (hall  now  live  mihi 
<  carior,  with  a  higher  opinion  of  my  own  nicrit, 

^  I  am,  my  lord, 

^  Y0ur  lordfhip's  moft  obliged,' 

*  Moft  grateful, 
^  And  moft  humble  fervant, 
*Sept.  1 7  84,  Sam.  Johnson.' 

An  incorredt  copy  of  the  above  letter,  though  of 
a  private  nature,  found  its  way  into  the  public  pa- 
pers *  in  thi$  manner.  It  was  given  to  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds,  unfealed,  to  be  delivered  to  lord  Thurlow. 
Sir  Jolhua,  looking  upon  it  as  a  handfome  tcftimony 
of  gratitude,  and,  as  it  related  to  a  tranfaftion  in 
which  he  had  concerned  himfclf,  took  a  copy  of  it, 
and  Ihewcd  it  to  a  few  of  his  friends.  Among  thefe, 
was  a  lady  of  quality,  who,  having  heard  it  red,  the 
next  day  defirtfd  to  be  gratified  with  the  perufal  of  it 
.  at  home :  the  ufe  fhe  made  of  this  favour  was,  the 
copying  and  fending  it  to  one  of  the  news-papers, 

*  Among  the  corruptions  in  the  printed  copies^  are  the  wprds^ 
jm  was  f  leafed t  forjou  «weref  leafed^  and  refted  for  rUted^ 

whence 
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whence  it  was  taken  and  inferted  in  others^  as  alfo  in 
the  Gentleman's  and  many  other  Magazines.  Johnfon, 
vpon  being  told  that  it  was  in  print,  exclaimed  in  my 
hearing — ^  I  am  betrayed/ — but  foon  after  forgot^ 
as  he  was  ever  ready  to  do  all  real  or  fuppofed  in- 
juries, the  error  that  madq  the  publication  pofTiblc. 

Dr.  Brocklefby  was  one  of  thofe  phyficians  who 
would  not  encourage  Johnfon  in  awifh  to  vifit  the  con- 
tinent 5  nevcrthelels,  to  confole  him  for  his  late  dif- 
appointment,  and  that  the*  fuppofed  narrownefs  of  his 
circumftances  might  be  no  hindrance  to  fuch  a  defign, 
he  made  him  a  voluntary  offer  of  lool.  a  year,  payable 
quarterly,  towards  his  fupport  abroad,  but  could  not 
prevail  on  him  to  accept  it*. 

•  A£luated  by  a  like  fpirit  of  bcncfirencc,  the  fame  perfon,  by 
his  intereftwith  his  friends^  and  in  conjunflion  with  that  chriflian- 
like  jew^  Sampfon  Gideon >  procured  a  contributbn,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  xool.  a  year,  for  the  fupport,  during  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life,  of  old  captain  Coram,  the  original  mover  in 
the  ellabKihmcnt  of  the  Foundling-hofpital,  Upon  Dr.  Brock- 
Icfby's  applying  to  the  good  old  man,  to  know  whether  his 
fetting  on  foot  a  fubfcription  for  his  beneRt  would  not  offend 
him,  he  received  this  noble  anfwer  :  — — '  I  have  not  wafted 
*"  the  little  wealth,  of  which  I  was  formerly  pofleffed,  in  felf-indul- 
'  gence,  or  vain  expcnces,  and  am  not  alhamed  to  confefs,  that  in 
*  this  my  old  age  I  am  poor/— — Upon  the  death  of  Coram,  this 
penfion  was  continued  to  Leveridge,  a  worn-Qut  finger  at  the  thea« 
tres,  who,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  had  fcarce  any  other  profpcft  than 
that  of  a  parifh  fubfiftencc 

Thofe -writers  on  morality,  fuch  asHobbesand  Mandeville,  who 
rcfolve  all  beneficence  into  felf-love,  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to 
reconcile  fuch  adts  a^  thefe  with  their  tenets.  They  would  fay, 
that  the  motive  to  them  was  a  defire  to  get  rid  of.  thofe  fenfations 
which  the  diftrefTes  of  others  are  apt  to  excite,  and,  by  confequence, 
that  the  exertions  of  beneficence  are  feliifh.  Never  coniidering 
that,  before  thefe  fenfations  can  arife,  a  man  mud  be  kindly 
afFedlioned  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  pofTefs  tliat  benevolence 
which  the  objedion  fuppofcs  to  be  wanting. 

His 
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His  excurfion  to  Aihbourn  was  lefs  beneficial  than 
he  hoped  it  would  be :  his  diibrders  began  to  return^ 
and  he  wanted  company  and  amufement.  During 
his  ftay  there,  he  compofed  fundty  prayers,  adapted  to 
the  date  of  his  body  and  mind ;  and  trandated  from 
Horace,  lib»  IV.  the  ode,  *  Diffugere  nives,  redeunt 
*  jam  gramina  campis/  in  the  words  following : 

*  The  fnow,  diflblv'd,  no  more  is  feen  j 

*  The  fields  and  woods,  behold,  are  green  i 

*  The  changing  year  renews  the  plain ; 

*  The  rivers  know  their  banks  again ; 

*  The  fprightly  nymph  and  naked  grace 

*  The  mazy  dance  together  trace  : 

*  The  changing  year's  fucceflive  plan, 

*  Proclainis  mortality  to  Man. 

*  Rough  winter's  blafts  to  fpring  give  way ; 

*  Spring  yields  to  fummer's  fovereign  ray  j 

*  Then  fummer  finks  in  autumn's  reign  j 

*  And  winter  chills  the  world  again  j 

*  Her  loffes  foon  the  moon  fupplies, 

*  But  wretched  Man,  when  once  he  lies 

*  Where  Priam  and  his  fons  are  laid, 

*  Is  nought  but  alhes  and  a  Ihade. 

*  Who  knows  if  Jove,  who  counts  our  fcore, 

*  Will  roufe  us  in  a  morning  more  ? 

*  What  with  your  friend  you  nobly  ftiare, 

*  At  leaft  you  refcue  from  your  heir. 

*  Not  you,  Torquatus,  boaft  of  Rome, 

*  When  Minos  once  has  fix'd  your  doom, 

*  Or  eloquence,  or  fplendid  birth, 

*  Or  virtue  Ihall  replace  on  earth  : 

'  Hippolytus 
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^  Hippolytus  unjuftly  flain, 

*  Diana  calls  to  life  in  vain  ; 

*  Nor  can  the  might  of  Thefcus  rend 

*  The  chains  of  hell  that  hold  his  friend/ 

Nov.  1784. 

In  his  return  to  London,  he  flopped  at  Lichfield, 
and  from  thence  wrote  to  me  feveral  letters,  that 
ferved  but  to  prepare  me  for  meeting  him  in  a  worfc 
ftate  of  health  than  I  had  ever  feen  him  in.  The 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  laft  of  them  is  as  follows : 

*  I  am  relapfmg  into  the  dropfy  very  fafl:,  and  Ihall 

*  make  fuch  hafte  to  town  that  it  will  be  ufelefs  to 

*  write  to  me  -,    but  when  I  come,  let  me  have  the 

*  benefit  of  your  advice,  and  the  conlblation  of  your 

*  company/  [dated  Nov.  7,  1784.]  After  about 
a  fortnight's  ftay  there,  he  took  his  leave  of  that 
city,  and  of  Mrs.  Porter,  whom  he  never  afterwards 
faw,  and  arrived  in  town  on  the  fixteenth  day  of  No- 
vember. 

After  the  declaration  he  had  made  of  his  intention 
to  provide  for  his  fervant  Frank,  and  before  his  going 
into  the  country,  I  had  frequently  prefled  him  to 
make  a  will,  and  had  gone  fo  far  as  to  make  a  draft 
of  one,  with  blanks  for  the  names  of  the  executors 
and  refiduary  legatee,  and  direfting  in  what  manner 
it  was  to  be  executed  and  attefted  -,  but  he  was 
exceedingly  aveffe  to  this  bufinefs>  and,  while  he 
was  in  Derbyfhire,  I  repeated  my  felicitations,  for 
this  purpofe,  by  letters.  When  he  arrived  in  town, 
he  had  done  nothing  in  it,  and,  to  what  I  formerly 
faid,  I  now  added,  that  he  had  never  mentioned  ta 
me  the  difpofal  of  the  rcfidue  of  his  cftate,  which> 

after 
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after  the  purchafe  of  an  annuity  for  Franki  I  found 
would  be  fomething  confiderable,  and  that  he  would 
do  well  to  bequeath  it  to  his  relations.  His  anfwer 
was,  *  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  the  refidue.*—- — 
A  few  days  after,  it  appeared  that  he  had  executed  the 
draft,  the  blanks  remaining,  with  all. the  folemnities 
of  a  real  will.  I  could  get  him  no  farther,  and  thus^ 
for  fbme  time,  the  matter  reftcd. 

He  had  fcarce  arrived  in  town,  before  it  was  found 
to  be  too  true,  that  he  was  relapfing  into  a  dropfy ;  and 
farther,  that  he  was  at  times  grievoufly  afflifted  with  an 
allhma.  Under  an  apprehenfion  that  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching, he  enquired  of  Dr.  Brocklefby,  with  great 
carneftnefs  indeed,  how  long  he  might  probably  live, 
but  could  obtain  no  other  than  unfatisfaftory  anfwers : 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  if  I  remember  right,  under  a 
feeming  great  preffure  of  mind,  he  thus  addrefled  hiin, 
in  the  words  of  Shakelpeare : 

*  Canft  thou  not  minilter  to  a  mind  diieas^dj 

*  Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  forrow, 

*  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 

*  And  with  fome  fweet -oblivious  antidote, 

*  Cleanfe  the  full  bofom  of  that  perilous  ftuff, 

*  Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?' 

Macbeth. 

To  which  the  doftor,  who  was  nearly  as  well  red  in 
the  above  author  as  himfelf,  readily  replied. 


Therein  the  patient 


'  Muft  minifter  unto  himfelf ' 

Upon  which  Johnfon  exclaimed  — ^  Well  applied  :— 
*  that*s  more  than  poetically  true/ 

He 
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He.hadj  from  the  month  of  July  in  this  year,  niark* 
ed  the  progrefs  of  his  difeafes,  in  a  joijrrtal  which  ho 
entitled  *  ^gfi  Ephcmeris/  noting  therein  his  ^nany 
flceplefs  nights  by  the  words,  Nox  ihfomnis.  Thii^ 
he  often  contemplated,  and,  finding  very  little  groun4 
for  Hope  that  he  had  much  longer  to  live,  he  fet  him-» 
fclf  to  prepare  for  his  diffolution,  and  betook  himfetf 
to  private  prayer  and  the  reading  of  Erafmus  on  the 
New  Teftament,  Dr.  Clarke's  lermons,  and  fuch  othep 
books  as  had  a  tendency  to  calm  and  comfort  him. 

In  this  ffate  of  his  body  and  mind,  he  feemed  to 
be  very  anxious  in  the  difeharge  of  two  offices  that  hq 
had  hitherto  neglefted  to  perform :  one  was,  the  com- 
paunicating  to  the  world  the  names  of  the  perfons  con- 
x:crned  in  the  compilation  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  j 
the  other  was,  the  refcuing  from  oblivion  the  memory 
of  his  father  and  mother,  and  alfo,  of  his  brother :  thq 
former  of  thefe  he  difcharged,  by  delivering  to  Mr^ 
Nichols  the  printer,  in  my  prefence,  a  paper  con- 
taining the  information  above-mentioned,  and  direc-r 
tions  to  depofit  it  in  the  Britifli  mufcum.  The  other^ 
by  compofing  a  memorial  of  his  deceafed  parent* 
and  his  brother,  intended  for  their  tomb-ftone,  which, 
whether  it  was  ever  infcribed  thereon  or  not,  is  extan^ 
in  the  Geotlemiin's  Magazine  for  January  1785,  The 
note  afcertaining  the  names  of  the  compilers  of  the 
Univerfal  Hiftory,  is  inferted  in  the  Magazine  for  the 
preceding  month.  The  monumental  infcriptig^  if 
gs  foUows ; 

H.    S.    E« 
Michael     Johnsoh^ 

Vir  impavidus,  conftans,  animofus,  periculorunj 
{rnmemor;  l^borum  patientiffimus ;  fjducia  chriftianl^ 
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fows,  fervidufque^  pater-familias  apprime  ftrenuus  ; 
bibliopola  admoduxn  peritus ;  mente  et  libris  ec  ne- 
gotiis  cxcultai  animo  ita  firmo,  tit,  tchus  adverfis 
diu  confliftatus>  nee  fibi  nee  fuis  defuerit :  lingua  fie 
temperata,  ut  ci  nihil  quod  aures,  vel  pias,  vel  caftas 
la^iflct,  aut  dolor^  vel  volupcas  unquam  expreflerit. 

Natus  Cubleise,  in  agro  Derbienfi^  anno  M  DC  LVI* 
obiitMDCCXXXI. 

Appofita  eft  Sara,  eonjux, 

Antiqua  Fordo&um  gente  oriunda ;  quam 
domi  fedulam,  foris  paucis  notam ;  nulli  moleftaniy 
mentis  acumine  et  judicii  fubtilitate  praccellentem  ^ 
aliis  multum,  fibi  parum  indulgentem:  ^ternitati 
femper  attentam,  omne  fere  virtutis  nomen  conrunen^ 
davit. 

Nata  Nortonia  Regis,  in  agro  Varvicenfi,  anno 
MDCLXIX5  obiitMDCCLIX. 

Cum  Nathanaele  illorum  filio,  qui  natus 
MDCCXII,  cum  vires,  et  animi,  et  corporis  mulu 
pollicerentur,  anno  MDCC XXXVII,  vitam  brevem 
pia  morte  finivit. 

He  would  alfo  have  written,  in  Latin  verfc,  an  epi- 
taph for  Mr.  Garrick,  but  found  himfelf  unequal  to 
the  talk  of  original  poetic  compofition  in  that  lan« 
guagc. 

Neverthelefs,  he  fuccceded  in  an  attempt  to  render 
into  Latin  metre,  from  the  Greek  Anthologia,  fundry 
of  the  epigrams  therein  contained,  that  had  been  omit- 
ted by  other  trandators,  alledging  as  a  reafon,  which 
he  had  found  in  Fabricius,  that  Henry  Stephens,  Pu- 
chanan^  Grotius^  and  others^  had  paid  a  like  tribute  to 

literature. 
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literature  *.  The  performance  of  this  tafk  was  the 
employment  of  his  fleeplefs  nights,  and,  as.  he  im* 
formcd  me,  it  afforded  him  great  relief. 

His  complaints  ftill  increafing,  I  continued  prefling 
him  to  make  a  will,  but  he  ftill  procraftinated 
that  bufinefs*  Oa  the  twcnty-fcventh  of  November, 
in  the  morning,  I  went  to  bi&  houfe,  with  a  purpole 
ftill  farther  to  urge  him  not  to  give  occafion,  by 
dying  inteftate,  for  litigation  among  his  relations; 
but  finding  that  he  was  gone  to  pafs  the  day  with  the 
reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  at  Iflington,  I  followed  him 
thither,  and  found  there  our  old  friend  Mr.  Ryland, 
and  Mr.  Hoole.  Upon  my  fitting  down,  he  faid, 
that  the  profpeft  of  the  change  he  was  about  to  un- 
dergo, and  the  thought  of  meeting  his  Saviour,  trou- 
bled him,  but  that  he  had  hope  that  he  would  not 
rcjeft  him.  I  then  began  to  difcourfe  with  him  about 
his  will,  and  the  provifion  for  Frank,  till  he  grew 
angry.  He  told  me,  that  he  had  figned  and  fealed 
the  paper  I  left  him  s — but  that,  faid  I,  had  blanks  in 
it,  which,  as  it  feems,  you  have  not' filled  up  with  the 
names  of  the  executors.——*  You  fhould  have  filled 

*  them  up  yourfelf,'  anfwered  he.  I  replied,  that 
fuch  an  a6b  would  have  looked  as  if  I  meant  to 
prevent  his  choice  of  a  fitter  perfbn."  ■  ^  Sir,'  laid 
he,  *  thefe  minor  virtues  are  not  te  be  exercifed  ia 

*  matters  of  fuch  importance  as  this.'— — At  length, 
he  faid,  that  on  his  return  home,  he  would  fend  for 
a  clerk,  and  dlAate  a  will  to  him.-— —You  will 
then,  faid  I,  be  inops  confilii;    rather  do  it  now« 

•  To  thefe  may  be  added,  the  examples  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  Lily  the  grammarian,  both  of  whofe  tranflations  are  publiihed 
among  Sir  Thomas  More's  epigrams. 

P  p  a  X  With 
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With  Mr.  Strahan's  permiflion^  I  will  be  his  gueft 
at  dinner ;.  and^  if  Mr.  Hoole  will  pleafe  to  hold  the 
pen^  I  will,  in  a  few  words,  make  fuch  a  difpofitioa 
of  your  eftatc  as  you  fhall  dircft.— — To  this  he 
aflcnted  j  but  fuch  a  paroxyfm  of  the  afthma  feized 
him,  as  prevented  our  going  on.  As  the  fire  burned 
up,  he  found  kimfelf  relieved,  and  grew  chearful.  *  The 

•  fit,'  faid  he, '  was  very  fharp  -,  but  I  am  now  eafy.* 
After  I  had  dictated  a  few  lines,  I  told  him,  that  the 
ancient  form  of  wills  contained  a  profeflion  of  the 
faith  of  the  teftator ;  and  that,  he  being  a  man  of 
eminence  for  learning  and  parts,  it  would  afibrd  an 
illuftrious  example,  and  well  become  him,  to  make 
fuch  an  explicit  declaration  of  his  belief,  as  might 
obviate  all  fufpicions  that  he  was  any  other  than  a 
Chriftian  *•  He  thanked  me  for  the  hint,  and,  calling 
for  paper,  wrote  on  a  flip,  that  I  had  in  my  hand 
and  gave  him,  the  following  words  :  *  I  humbly  com- 
<  mit  to  the  infinite  and  eternal  goodnefs  of  Almighty 
^  God,  my  foul  polluted  with  many  fins  s  but,  as  I 
'  hope,  purified  by  repentance,  and  redeemed,  as  I 

*  trufl:,  by  the  death  of  Jefus  Chrifti*  and,  returning 
it  to  me,  faid,  *  This  I  commit  to  your  cuftody/ 

*  After  the  Roman  empire  became  Chriffian,  not  only  the 
teftaments  of  dying  men,  but  the  imperial  edids,  began  with  aA 
invocation  of  the  name  of  God,  or  of  the  holy  and  uidivided 
Trinity.  The  inftitutes  of  Juillnian  begin  '  In  nomine  Domini 
*  nofbri  Jefu  Chrifti;*  and,  till  lately,  the  addrefs  of  grants 
and  charters  has  been  *  To  all  Chriftian  peopl^.*  Vide  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  of  antient  Deeds  and  Charters,  among  his  Englifh  woiks* 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  the  uniform  pra^icc  to  begin  wills  with  the 
words,  '  In  the  name  of  God,  amen  ,*  and  frequently  to  infert 
therein  a  declaration  of  the  teflator's  hope  of  pardon  in  the  merits 
of  his  Saviour;  but,  in  thefe  more  refined  times>  foch  forma 
ftre  deemed  fupcrfluous. 
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Upon  my  calling  on  him  for  direftions  to  jprocccd, 
he  tM  mc,  that  his  father,  in  the  courfe  of  his  trade 
of  a .  bookfeller,  had  beconie  bankrupt,  and  that  Mr. 
William  Innys  had  affifted  him  with  money  or  credit 
to  continue  his  bufinefs — ^  This,*  faid  he,  '  I  conlider 

*  as  an  obligation  on  me  to  be  grateful  to  his  dcfcen- 

*  dants,  and  I  therefore  mean  to  give  200L  to  hJB  re- 
^  prcfcncative/ — He  then  meditated  a  devifc  of  his 
houfe  at  Lichfield  to  the  corporation  of  that  city  for  a 
charitable  ufej  but,  it  being  freehold,  he  faid — ^  I 

*  cannot  live  a  twelve-month,  and  the  laft  ftatute  of 

*  mortmain  *  Hands  in  the  way :   I  muft,  therefore, 

*  think  of  fome  other  dilpofition  of  it/ His  next 

confideratioQ  was,  a  provifion  for  Frank,  concerning 
the  amount  whereof  I  found  he  had  been  confulting 
Dr.  Brocklefby,  to  whom  he  had  put  this  queftion — 
'  What  would  be  a  proper  annuity  to  bequeath  to  a 
^  f^ivourite  fervant  V — The  dpdtor  anfwered,'that  the 
circumftances  of  the  mafter  were  the  trueft  meaiure, 
and  that,  in  the  cafe  of  a  nobleman,  50 1.  a  year  was 
deemed  an  adequate  reward  for  many  years'  faithful 
fervice, — — *  Then,    (hall  J,'   faid    Johnfon,    *  be 

*  nobiliflimus;  for,  I  mean  to  leaye  Frank  70L  a 

*  year,  and  I  defire  you  to  tell  him  fo,*-^And  now, 
at  the  making  of  the  will,  a  devife,  equivalent  to  fuch 
a  provifion,  was  therein  inferted.  The  refidue  of  his 
eftate  and  efie£bs,  which  took  in,  though  he  intended 
it  n6t«  the  houfe  at  LichQeld,  he  bequeathed  to  his 
executors,  in  truft  for  a  religipus  afibciation,  which  it; 
}S  needlefs  to  defcribe, 

*  Viz.  9  Geo.  2.  cap.  ^6,  which  ena£ls,  that  no  lands,  tenc* 
{Tients>.&c.  ihall  be  given  to  any  bodies  politic,  anlefs  by  deed  in^ 
fenced,  mad^  twelve  months,  at  leaft,  before  the  death  of  the  donor, 

P  p  3  Having 
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Having  executed  the  will  with  the  neccflary  forma- 
lities, he  would  have  come  home,  but  being  preffed 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strahan  to  (lay,  he  confented,  and  wc 
all  dined  together.  Towards  the  evening,  he  grew, 
chearful,  and  I  having  promifed  to  take  him  in  my 
coach,  Mr.  Strahan  and  Mr.  Ryland  would  accom- 
pany him  home.  In  the  way  thither  he  appeared 
much  at  eafe,  and  told  ftories.  At  eight  I  fet  hirfi 
down,  and  Mr.  Strahan  and  Mr.  Ryland  betook 
themfelves  to  their  refpeftive  homes. 

Sunday  28th.  I  faw  him  about  noon ;  he  was 
doeing}  but  waking,  he  found  himfelf  in  a  circle  of 
his  friends.  Upon  opening  his  eyes,  he  faid,  that 
the  profpeft  of  his  diffolution  was  very  terrible  to 
him,  and  addreffed  himfelf  to  us  all,  in  nearly  thefc 
words :  *  You  fee  the  ftate  in  which  I  am  j  conflifting 
with  bodily  pain  and  mental  diftradion  :  while  you 
are  in  health  and  ftrength^  labour  to  do  good,  and  , 
avoid  evil,  if  ever  you  hope  to  efcape  the  diftreft 
that  now  oppreffes  me.'— -A  littte  while  after,— 
I  had,  very  early  in  my  life,  the  feeds  of  goodneft 
in  rne :  I  had  a  love  of  virtue,  and  a  reverence  for 
religion  5  and  thefc,  I  truft,  have  brought  forth  ia 
me  fruits  meet  for  repentance  j  and,  if  I  have  re- 
pented as  I  ought,  I  am  forgiven.  I  have,  at  times, 
entertained  a  loathing  of  fin  and  of  myfelf,  parti- 
cularly at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  when  I  had 
the  prolpcft  of  death  before  mc  j  and  this  has  not 
abated  when  my  fears  of  death  have  been  Icfsj 
and,  at  thefe  times,  I  have  had  fuch  rays  of  hope 
(hot  into  my  foul,  as  have  almoft  pcrfuaded  njCj 
Ui4t  I  4m  in.  a  ilate  of  reconciliation  with  God.' 
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apth,  Mn  Langton,  who  had  fpent  the  evening 
with  him,  reported,  that  his  hopes  were  increafed, 
and  *that  he  was  much  cheared  upon  being  reminded 
of  the  general  tendency  of  his  writings,  and  of  his 
example. 

30th.  I  faw  him  in  the  evening,  and  found  hini 
chearful.  Was  informed,  that  he  had,  for  his  dinner, 
eaten  heartily  of  a  French  duck  pie  and  a  pheafant. ' 

Dec.  X .  He  was  bufied  in  deftroying  papers. — Gavi 
to  Mr.  Langton  and  another  perfon,  to  fair  copy,  fome 
tranflations  of  the  Greek  epigrams,  which  he  had 
made  in  the  preceding  nights,  and  tranfcribed  the 
next  morning,  and  they  began  to  work  on  them. 

3d.  Finding  his  legs  continue  to  fwell,  he  figni- 
fied  to  his  phyficians  a  ftrong  defire  to  have  them 
fcarified,  but  they,  unwilling  to  put  him  to  pain,  and 
fearing  a  mortification,  declined  adviling  it.  He 
afterwards  confulted  his  furgeon,  and  he  performed 
the  operation  on  one  leg. 

4th.  I  vifited  him :  the  fcarification,  made  yefterday 
in  his  leg,  appeared  to  have  had  litde  effeft. — He  faid 
to  me^i  that  he  was  eafier  in  his  mind,  and  as  fit  to  die 
at  that  inftant,  as  he  could  be  a  year  hence. — He  re* 
quefted  me  to  receive  the  facrament  with  him  on 
Sunday,  the  next  day.  Complained  of  great  weak- 
neis,  and  of  phantoms  that  haunted  his  imagination. 

5  th.  Being  Sunday,  I  communicated  with  him 
and  Mr.  Langton,  and  other  of  his  friends,  as  many* 
as  nearly  filled  the  room.  Mr.  Strahan,  who  watt 
conftant  in  his  attendance  on  him  throughout  his 
ilhiefs,  performed  the  office.  Previous  to  reading 
the  exhortation,  Johnfon  knelt,  and,  with  a  degree  of 
fervour  that  I  had  never  been  witnefs  to  before, 

P  p  4  uttered 
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uccered  the  following  mod  eloquent  and  energetic 

prayer  : 

*  Almighty  and  moft  merciful  Father,  I  am  now,  as 
to  human  eyes  it  fecms,  about  to  commemorate,  for 
the  laft  time,  the  death  of  thy  fon  Jefus  Chrift, 
our  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Grant,  O  Lord,  that 
my  whole  hope  and  confidence  may  be  in  his  me- 
rits and  in  thy  mercy :  forgive  and  accept  my  late 
convcrfion ;  enforce  and  accept  my  imperfcft  repen- 
tance i  make  this  commemoration  of  him  available 
to  the  confirmation  of  my  faidi,  the  eftabliihment 
of  my  hope,  and  the  enlargement  of  my  charity ;  and 
make  the  death  of  thy  fon  Jefus  eiFcftual  to  my  re- 
demption. Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  pardon  the 
multitude  of  my  offences.  Blefs  my  friends,  have 
mercy  upon  all  men.  Support  me  by  the  grace  of 
thy  holy  fpirit  in  the  days  of  weakncfs,  and  at  the 
hour  of  death,  and  receive  me,  at  my  4eath,  to  ever-* 
lafting  happincfs,  for  the  lake  of  Jefus  Chrift.'— 
Amen/ 

Upon  rifing  from  his  knees,  after  the  office  wa^^ 
concluded,  he  faid,  that  he  dreaded  to  meet  God  ia 
a  date  of  idiocy,  or  with  opium  in  his  head ;  and, 
that  having  now  communicated  with  the  effefts  of  a 
dofe  upon  him,  he  doubted  if  his  exertions  were  the 
genuine  operations  of  his  mind,  and  repeated  from 
bifhop  Taylor  this  fentiment,  *  That  little,  that  has 

*  been  omitted  in  health,  can  be  done  to  any  purpofe 

*  in  ficknefs  *. 

•  He  very  much  admired,  and  often  in  the  courie  of  his  illnefs 
redted>  from  the  conclufion  of  old  Ifaac  Walton's  life  of  bifhop 
Sanderfon,  the  following  pathetic  requefl ; 

P  p  4  «  Thu3 
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6th.  I  again  vifited  him.  Before  my  departure, 
Dr.'Brocklefby  came  in,  and,  taking  him  by  the  wrift, 
Johnfon  gave  him  a  look  of  great  contempt,  and  ri- 
diculed the  judging  of  his  difordcr  by  the  pulfe.  He 
complained,  that  the  farcocele  had  again  made  its 
appearance,  and  alked,  if  a  punfturc  would  not 
relieve  him^  as  it  had  done  the  year  before :  thp  dgftor 
anfwered,  that  it  might,  but  that  his  lurgeon  wa^ 
the  beft  judge  of  the  eflFeft  of  fuch  an  operation. 
Johnfon,  upon  this,  faid,  '  How  many  men  in  a  year 
^  die  through  the  timidity  of  thofe  whom  they  con- 
^  fult  for  health !  I  want  length  of  life^  and  you  fear 
^  giving  me  pain,  which  I  care  not  for.' 

8  th.  I  vifited  him  with  Mr.  Langtoq,  apd  fpun4 
him  didating  to  Mr,  Strahan  another  will,  the  former 
being,  as  he  had  faid  at  the  time  of  making  it,  a  tem- 
porary one.  On  pur  entering  the  room,  he  faid,  *  God 
^  blefs  you  both.*  I  arrived  juft  time  enough  to  direft 
the  execution,  and  alfo  the  atteftation  of  it.  After  he 
had  publilhed  it,  he  defired  Mr.  Sfrahan  to  fay  the 
JLx)rd's  prayer,  which  he  did,  a|l  oif  ys  joining, 
Johnfon,  after  it,  uttered,  extempore,  a  few  pious 
ejaculations. 

5th.  I  faw  him  in  the  evening,  and  found  him 
dictating,  to  Mr.  Strahan,  a  codicil  to  the  will  he  had 

*  Thus  this  pattern   of  m^eknpfs  ^nd  primitiye  innocence 

*  changed  this   for  a  better  life : — 'tis  now  too  late  to   wifli, 

*  that  mine  may  be  like  his ;  for  I  am  in  the  eighty-fifth  year 

*  of  my  age,  and  God  knows  it  hath  not ;  but,  I,  moft  humbly 
'  befeech  Almighty  God,  that  my  death  may ;  and  I  do  as  earn- 
f  eftly  beg,  that,  if  any  reader  fhall  receive  any  fatisfadion  from 
«  this  very  plain,  and,  as  true  relation,  he  will  be  fo  charitable  at 
t  to  fay.  Amen/ 

made 
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made  the  evening  before.  I  affifted  them  in  ic>  and 
received  from  the  tcftator  a  direftion,  to  infert  a  devife 
to  his  executors  of  the  houfe  at  Lichfield»  to  be  fold 
for  the  benefit  of  certain  of  his  relations^  a  bequeft  of 
fundry  pecuniary  and  fpecific  legacies^  a  provifion  for 
the  annuity  of  70I.  for  Francis,  and,  after  all,  a  devife 
of  all  the  reft,  refidue,  and  remainder  of  his  eftate  and 
efFeds,  to  his  executors,  in  truft  for  the  faid  Francis 
Barber,  hi^  executors  and  adminiftrators;  and,  having 
di£tated  accordingly,  Johnfon  executed  and  publifhcd 
it  as  a  codicil  to  his  wiU  *. 

He  was  now  fo  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  kneel, 
and  lamented,  that  he  muft  pray  fitting,  but,  with 
an  effort,  he  placed  himfelf  on  his  knees,  while 
Mr.  Strahan  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer.  During  the 
whole  of  the  evening,  he  was  much  compofed  and  rc- 
ligned.    Being  becopie  very  weak  and  helplefs,  it  was 

*  How  much  ibever  I  approve  of  the  pra£kice  of  rewarding  thd 
fidelity  of  fervants,  I  cannot  but  think  that>  in  teflamentary  difpofi« 
tions  in  their  favour^  (bme  difcretion  ought  to  be  exercifed;  and  that, 
in  fcarce  any  inftance  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  thofe  who  are  al* 
lied  to  the  teilator  either  in  blood  or  by  affinity.  Of  the  merits  of 
this  fervantj  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  what  I  (hall  here- 
after have  occafion  to  fay  of  him.  It  was  hinted  to  me  many 
years  ago,  by  his  mailer,  that  he  was  a  lo«fe  fellow ;  and  I  learned 
fitim  otheriy  that,  after  an  abfence  from  hisfcrvice  of  fome  yearsj 
be  married.  In  his  fearch  of  a  wife,  he  picked  up  one  of  thofe  crea- 
tures with  whom,  in  the  difpofal  of  themfelves,  no  contrariety  of 
colour  is  an  obftacle.  It  is  faid,  that  foon  after  his  marriage,  he 
became  jealous,  and,  it  maybe  fuppofed,  that  he  continued  fo,  till, 
by  prefenting  him  firft  with  one,  and  afterwards  with  another  daugh- 
ter, of  her  own  colour,  his  wife  put  an  end  to  all  his  doubts  on  that 
icore.  NotwithAanding  which,  Johnfon,  in  the  excefs  of  indifcrimi- 
nating  benevolence,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  took  the  wife  and^ 
both  the  children,  into  his  houfe,  and  made  them  a  part  of  his  family  i 
and,  by  the  codicil  to  his  will,  made  a  difpofition  in  his  favour,  to 
the  amount  in  value  of  full  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

thought 
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tHought  neceffary  that  a  man  ihould  watch  with  him 
all  night ;  and  one  was  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who,  for  half  ^  crown  a  night,  undertook  to  fit  up 
with,  and  affift  him.  When  the  man  had  left  the 
4-oom,  he,  in  the  prcfence  and  hearing  of  Mr.  Stra- 
han  and  Mr.  Langton,  aiked  me,  where  I  meant  to 
bury  him.  I  anfwered,  doubtlefs,  in  Weftminftcr 
abbey :  *If,*  faid  he,  ^  my  executors  think  it  proper  to 

*  mark  the  (pot  of  my  interment  by  a  ftone,  let  it  be 

*  {o  placed  as  to  proteft  my  body  from  injury.*  I 
aflfured  him  it  (hould  be  done.  Before  my  departure^ 
he  defired  Mr.  Langton  to  put  into  my  hands,  money 
to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  lool.  wkh  a  direftion  to 
keep  it  till  called  for. 

loth.  This  day  at  noon  I  faw  him  again.  He  faid 
to  me,  that  the  male  nurfe  to  whofe  care  I  had  com* 
mitted  him,  was  unfit  for  the  office..  *  He  is,'  faid  he, 

*  an  idiot,  as  aukward  as  a  tumfpit  juft  put  into  the 
^  wheel,  and  as  fleepy  as  a  dormoufe.'  Mr.  Cruik- 
ihank  came  into  the  room,  and,  looking  op  his  fcari- 
fied  leg,  faw  no  fign  of  a  mortification. 

I  ith.  At  noon,  I  found  him  dozing,  and  would  not 
difturb  him. 

1 2th.  Saw  him  again ;  found  him  very  weak,  and, 
as  he  faid,  unable  to  pray. 

13th.  At  noon,  I  called  at  the  houfe,  but  went  not 

into  his  room,  being  told,  thdt  he  was  dozing.     I  was 

further  informed  by  the  fervahts,  that  his  appetite  was 

totally  gone,  and  that  he  could  take  no  fuftenance.  At 

eight  in  the  evening,  of  the  fame  day,  word  was  brought 

me  by  Mr.  Sallrcs,  to  whom,  in  his  laft  moments,  he 

uttered  thefe  words,  *  Jam  moriturus,*  that,  at  a  quarter 

paft  feven,  he  had,  without  a  groan,  or  the  Icaft  fign 

(?f  pain  or  uneafincfs,  yielded  his  lafl:  breath. 

At 
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At  ckvcn,  the  fame  evening,  Mr.  Langton  came  to 
me,  and,  in  an  agony  of  mind,  gave  me  to  tinder- 
ftand,  that  our  friend  had  wounded  himfelf  in  fcveral 
parts  of  the  body.  I  was  (hocked  at  the  news ;  but, 
upon  being  told  that  he  had  not  touched  any  vital  part, 
was  eafily  able  to  account  for  an  aftion,  which  would 
clfe  have  given  u?  the  deepeft  concern.  The  faft  was, 
th^t  conceiving  himfelf  to  be  full  of  water,  he  had 
done  that,  which  he  had  often  folicited  his  medical 
afliftants  to  do,  made  two  or  three  incilions  in  his 
lower  limbs,  vainly  hoping  for  fomc  relief  from  the 
flux  that  might  follow. 

Early  the  next  niorning,  Frank  came  to  mc  i,  and, 
being  defirous  of  knowing  all  the  particulars  of  this 
tranfaftion,  I  interrogated  him  very  ftriftly  concerning 
it,  and  received  from  hifn  anfwers  to  t|ie  following 
cfFcft ; 

That,  at  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  preceding  day^ 
upon  going  into  the  bedchamber,  his  pnailer,  being  in 
bed,  ordered  him  to  open  ^  cabinet,  and  giye  him  a 
drawer  in  it ;  that  he  did  fo,  s^nd  that  out  of  it  hiy 
mailer  took  a  cafe  of 'lancets,  and  choofing  ope  of 
them,  would  have  conveyed  it  into  the  bed,  which 
Frank,  and  a  young  man  that  fat  tip  with  him,  feeing, 
they  feized  his  hand,  and  intreated  him  not  to  do  a  raih 
adion  :  he  f^id  he  would  not ;  but  drawing  his  hand 
under  the  bed-qlothes,  they  faw  his  arm  move.  Upon 
this,  they  turned  down  the  clothe^  and  faw  a  great 
cfFufion  of  blood,  which  foon  flopped — That  (bon 
after,  he  got  at  a  pair  of  fciflars  that  lay  in  a  drawer 
by  him,  and  plunged  them  deep  in  the  calf  of  each 
leg — That  immediately  they  fent  for  Mr.  Cruikfhank, 
and  the  apothecary,  and  they,  or  one  of  tli^m,  dreffcd 
the  wound/s-^-That  he  then  fell  into  that  dozing  which 

carrisc\ 
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carried  himoffl — That  it  was  conjeftured  he  loft  eight 
or  ten  ounces  of  blood  j  and  that  this  efFufion  broiight 
X)n  the  dozing,  though  his  pulfe  continued  finn  till 
three  o'clock. 

That  this  aft  was  not  done  to  haften  his  end,  but 
to  difcharge  the  water  that  he  conceived  to  be  in  him, 
I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt.  A  dropfy  was  his  difeafe  ; 
he  looked  upon  himfelf  as  a  bloated  carcafe ;  and,  to 
attain  the  power  of  eafy  relpiration,  would  have  un- 
dergone any  degree  of  temporary  pain.  He  dreaded 
neither  punfhires  nor  incifions,  and,  indeed,  defied 
the  trochar  and  the  lancet :  he  had  often  scproached 
his  phyficians  and  furgeon  with  cowardice  -,  and,  when 
Mr.  Cruiklhank  fcarificd    his   leg,  he  cried  out — 

*  Deeper,  deeper; — I  will  abide  the  confequence  : 

*  you  are  afraid  of  your  reputation,  but  that  is  no- 

*  thing  to  me.' To  thofe  about  him,  he  faid,— 

*  You  all  pretend  to  love  me,  but  you  do  not  love 
^  me  fo  well  as  I  myfelf  do.* 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  recording  the  parti- 
culars of  his  laft  moments,  becaufe  I  wiftied  to 
attraffc  attention  to  the  conduct  of  this  great 
man,  under  the  moft  trying  circumftances  human 
nature  is  fubjedi:  to.  Many  perfons  have  appeared 
poflfeflfcd  of  more  ferenity  of  nnind  in  this  awful 
fcene;  fome  have  remained  unmoved  at  the  diffo- 
lution  of  the  vital  union  s  and,  it  may  be  deemed  a 
difcouragement  from  the  feverc  pradkicc  of  religion, 
that  Dr.  Johnfon,  whofc  whole  life  was  a  preparation 
for  his  de^th,  and  a  conflift  with  natural  infirmity,  was 
difturbed  with  terror  at  the  profpeft  pf  the  grave. 
Let  not  this  relax  thfe  circumlpeftion  of  any  one. 
Jt  is  u:ue,   that  natural  firmnefs  of  fpirit,    or  the 

confidence 
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confidence  of  hope,  may  buoy  up  the  mind  to  the 
In&i  but,  however  heroic  an  undaunted  death  may 
^ppezTf  it  is  not  what  we  fhould  pray  for.  As 
Johnfon  lived  the  life  of  the  righteous,  his  end  was 
that  of  a  C|iriftian :  he  ftridly  fulfilled  the  injunflion 
of  the  apoftle,  to  work  out  his  falvation  with  fear  and 
trembling ;  and,  though  his  doubts  and  fcruples  were 
certainly  very  diftrcffing  to  himfelf,  they  give  his 
friends  a  pious  hope,  that  he,  who  added  to  almofl: 
all  the  virtxies  of  Chriftianity,  that  religious  humi- 
lity which  its  great  Teacher  inculcated,  will,  in  the 
fullnefs  of  time,  receive  the  reward  promifed  to  a 
patient  continuance  in  well-doing, 

A  few  days  after  his  departure.  Dr.  Brocklefby  and 
sMr.  Cruikfhank,  who,  with  great  afiiduity  and  huma- 
nity, (and  I  muft  add,  generofity,  for  neither  they,  nor 
Dr.  Heberden,  Dr,  Warren,  nor  Dr.  Buttef,  would 
accept  any  fees)  had  attended  him,  fignified  a  wiih, 
that  his  body  might  be  opened.  This  was  done,  and 
the  report  made  was  to  this  efied : 

Two  of  the  valves  of  the  aorta  ofiified. 

The  air-cells  of  the  lungs  unufually  diftended. 

One  of  the  kidneys  deftroyed  by  the  preffurc  of 
the  water. 

The  liver  fchirrous. 

A  ilone  in  the  gall-bladder,  of  the  fize  of  a  com- 
mon goofeberry. 

On  Monday  the  aoth  of  December,  his  funeral  was 
celebrated  and  honoured  by  a  numerous  attendance  " 
of  his  friends,  and  among  them,  by  particular  invi- 
'  tation,  of  as  many  of  the  literary  club  as  were  then  in 
town,  and  not  prevented  by  engagements.  The 
dean  of  Weftminfter,  upon  my  application,  would 

gladly 
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gkdly  have  performed  the  ceremony  of  his  interment, 
but,  at  the  time,  was  much  indilpofed  in  his  health  ^ 
the  office,  therefore,  devolved  upon  the  fenior  pre- 
bendary, Dr,  Taylor,  who  performed  it  with  becoming 
gravity  and  ferioufnefs#  All  the  prebendaries,  except 
fuch  as  were  abfcnt  in  the  country,  attended  in  their 
furplices  and  hoods :  they  met  the  corpfe  at  the  weft 
door  of  their  church,  and  performed,  in  the  moft  reC- 
peftful  manner,  all  the  honours  due  to  the  memory 
of  fo  great  a  man. 

His  body,  enclofcd  in  a  leaden  coffin,  is  depofited  in 
the  fouth  tranfept  of  the  abbey,  near  the  foot  of  ShakeP 
peare's  monument,  and  clofe  to  the  coffin  of  his  friend 
Garrick*  Agreeable  to  his  requeft,  a  ftone  of  black 
marble  covers  his  grave,  thus  infcribed : 

Samvel    Johnson,  L.L.D, 

Obiit  XIII  die  Decembris, 

Anno  Domini 

M  DCC  LXXXI V, 

-ffitatis  fu«  LXXV. 

CopyofDr.  JOHN  SO  N's  WILL,  and  of  the 

Codicil  thereto  fubjoined. 

3|tt  ifft  name  of  (Cob.  ZxMn.  I  Samuel  John- 
son, being  in  full  pofTeffion  of  my  faculties,  but 
fearing  this  night  may  put  an  end  to  my  life,  do  or* 
dain  this  my  laft  will  and  teftament.  I  bequeath  to 
God  a  foul  polluted  with  many  fins,  but  I  hope  puri- 
fied by  repentance,  and  I  truft  redeemed  by  Jefua 
Chrift  *•  I  leave  feven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in 
the  hands  of  Bennet  Langton,  Efq;  three  hundred 
pounds  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Barclay  and  Mr.  Perkins, 

*  Thii  declaration  is,  in  fubflance,  tke  fame  with  that  in  the 
fon&er  will,  but  vanes  in  the  expreffion. 

brewers  i 
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bitWers  J  one  hundrfec^arit  fifty  pounds  in  the  Ran^^  I 

of  Dr,  Pcrty,  bilhop  of  Drbmorcj    one  thaufand  ^ 

poundsi  three  per  cent,  apnuities  in  the  public  funds, 
and  one  hundred  pounds  now  lying  by  me  in  ready 
moneys  all  thefe  befprc-naentioned  fu^ns  and  property 
I  leave,  I  fay,  to  Sir  Jolhua  Reynolds,  Sir  Jdhn  Haw- 
kins, ind  Dr.  William  Scott,  of  Doftors  Commons^ 
in  truft  for  the  following  ufes  j  That  is  to  fay,  to  pay 
to  the  reprcfentativcs  of  the  late  Willfam  Innys,  book* 
feller,  in  St,  Paul's  Church  Yard,  die  fum  of  two- 
hundred  pounds  i  to  Mrs,  White,  my  female  fenrant, 
one  hundred  pounds  ftock  in  the  three  per  cent, 
annuities  aforefaid.  The  red:  of  the  aforefaid  iums 
of  money  and  property,  together  with  my  books^ 
plate,  and  hpufliold-furniture,  I  leave  to  the  before^ 
mentioned  Sir  Jolhua  Reynolds,  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
and  Dr.  William  Scott,  alfo  in  truft,  to  be  applied, 
after  paying  my  debts,  to  the  ufe  of  Francis  Barber,, 
my  man-fervant,  a  negix),  in  fuch  manner  as  they 
Ihall  judge  moil  jit  and  available  to  his  benefit.  And 
I  appoint  the  aforefaid  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  and  Dr.  William  Scott,  fole  executors  of 
this  my  laft  will  and  teftament,  hereby  revoking  all 
former  wills  and  teftaments  whatfoever.  In  witnefs 
whereof  I  hereunto  fubfcribe  my  name,  and  afiix  my. 
feal,  this  eighth  day  of  December,  1784. 

SAM.  JOHNSON,  (L.  S.) 

Signed,  fealed,  publiflied,  declared,  and  delivered 
by  the  faid  teftator,  as  his  laft  will  and  teftament,  in 
the  prcfence  of  us,  the  word  l'u;o  being  firft  inferted  la 
the  oppofite  page. 

Geotig€  iStrahait. 
John  Des  Moulins. 

By 
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fey  way  of  codicil  to  my  laft  wiH  and  teftamcnt,  I 
Samuxi  JoiiKsoN>  give,  devife,  and  bequeathj  my 
mcfluage  or  tenement,  fituate  at  LichBeldj  in  the 
county  of  Staffbrd>  with  the  appurtenances,  in  the  tc-» 
nurc  or  occupation  of  Mrs*  Bond,  oP  Lichfielct  afore- 
laidj  or  of  Mr.  Hinchman,  her  ilndef-t^nan!:,  to  my 
executors  in  truft,  to  fell  and  dilpofe  of  the  fame;  and 
the  money  arifing  from  fuch  fale  I  give  and  bequeath 
as  follows^  viz*  to  Thomas  and  Benjamin  the  fons  of 
Fiflier  Johnfon,  late  of  Leicefter,  and  Whiting, 

daughter  of  Thomas  Johnfon,  late  of  Coventry,  and 
the  grand-daughter  of  the  fajid  Thomas  Johnfon,  one 
full  and  equal  fourth^part  each  $  but  m  cafe  there  piall 
be  more  grand-daughters  than  one  of  the  fad  THomas 
Johnfon,  living  at  the  time  of  my  deceafe,  I  give  and 
bequeath  the  part  or  fhare  of  that  one  to,  and  equally 
between  fuch  grand*daughters*  I  give  and  bequeath 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Berkley,  near  Froome,  in 
the  county  of  Somerfet,  the  fum  of  one  hundred' 
pounds,  requefting  him  to  apply  the  fame  towards  tht 
maintenance  of  Elizabeth  Heme^  a  lu^i^c^  I  alfo  give 
and  bequeath  to  my  god-children,  die  fon  and  daugh« 
ter  of  Mauritius  Low,  painter,  each  of  them;  one  hun«* 
dred  pounds  of  my  (lock  in  the  three  per  cent*  con* 
iblidated  annuities,  to  be  applied  and  di^fed  of  by 
and  at  the  difcretion  of  my  Executors,  in  the  education 
Qr  fettlement  in  the  world  of  them  my  faia  legatees* 
Alfo,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  one 
of  my  Executors,  the  Annales  Ecdefiaftici  of  Baro* 
nius  and  Holingihcd's-atid  ^towe's  Chronicles,  and 
alfo  an  o6lavo  Common'  Brayer  Book.  To  Bennet 
Langton^  Efq;  I  give  and  bequeath  my  Polyglot  Bible; 
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To  Sir  JoAma  Reynolds,  my  great  French  Diftkxttny, 
by  Martiniere,  and  my  own  copy  of  my  folio  Engliih 
Diftionary,  of  the  laftrevifion,  ToDr.  William  Scott, 
one  of  my  Executors,  the  Dlftionnaire  de  Commerce, 
and  LeAius*s  edition  of  the  Greek  Poets,    To  Mr. 
Windham,    Poctae  Graeci  Heroici    per  Henricum 
Stephanum*     To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan,  vicar  of 
Iflington,  in  Middlefex,  MiUs*s  Greek  Teftament, 
Beaa's  Greek  Teftament  by  Stephens,  all  my  Latin 
Bibles,  and  my  Greek  Bible  by  Wechelius.     To  Dr. 
Heberden,  Dr.  BrockleA>y,    Dr.  Butter,   and    Mr. 
Cruikfhank    the    furgeon   who  attended  me,    Mr* 
Holder  my  apothecary,  Gerard  Hamilton,  Efqj  Mrs. 
Gardiner,  of  Snow-hill,  Mrs.  Frances  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Hoole,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hook,  his  fbn,  each  a  book 
at  their  election,  to  keep  as  a  token  of  remembrance. 
I  alfo  give  and  bequeath  to  Mr.  John  des  Moulins, 
two  hundred  pounds  confolidated  three  per  cent,  an- 
nuities; and  to  Mr.  Saftres,  the  Italian  mafter,  the 
fum  of  five  pounds,  to  be  laid  out  in  books  of  piety 
for.  his  own  ufe.  And  whereas  the  faid  BennetLangton 
hath  agreed,  in  confidcration  of  the  fum  of  fcven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  mentioned  in  my  will  to  be  in 
his  hamis,  to  grant  and  fccure  an  annuity  of  feventy 
pounds,  payable  during  the  life  of  me  and  my  fer- 
vant  Francis  Barber,  and  the  life  of  the  furvivor  of 
us,  to  Mr- George  Stubbs  in  truft  for  us ;  my  mind 
and  will  is,  that  in  eafe  of  my  deceafe  before  the  faid 
agreement  fliall  be  perfefted,  the  faid  fum  of  feven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  the  bond  for  fecuring  the 
faid.fumi  (hall  go  to  the  faid  Francis  Barber ;  and  I 
hereby  give  arid  bequeath  to  him  the  fame,  in  lieu  of 
tht  beqwcft  in  his  favour,  contained  in  my  faid  will. 

And 


I 
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And  I  hereby  empower  my  Executors  to  deduft 
and  retain  all  expences  that  fliall  or  may  be  incurred 
in  the  execution  of  tny  faid  will^  or  of  this  codicil 
thereto,  out  of  fuch  eftate  and  efFc As  as  I  fliall  die 
pofleflTed  of.  All  the  r€&,  refidue,  aild  remainder  pf 
my  eftate  and  etfc&s,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  faid 
Executors,  in  truft  for  the  faid  Francis  Barber,  his* 
Executors  and  Adminifttators/  Witnefs  my  hand  iitd 
feid  this  ninth  day  of  December^  f  784.  ' ; 

SAM.  JOHNSON,  (L.S'.) 

*  •  J 

Signed,  fealed,  publifhed,  declared,  and  deUvered 

by  the  faid  Samuel  Johnfon,  as,  and  for  a  Codicil  to 

his  laft  Will  and  Tcftamcht,  in  the  prefence  of  us, 

who,  in  his  prefence,  and  at  his  requeft,  and  alio  in 

the  prefence  of  each  other,  have  hereto  fubfcribed  our 

fiames  as  witnefles. 

John  Copley* 

'  William  Gibson. 

KzvKY  Cole. 
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THE  (ortgoing  inftrumcnt  ourte^  into  tScSt  th» 
fefolutioR  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  to  be,  with  refpcft  to  hU 
flicgrorfcrvant,  noiiliffifm^  i  but  the  many  lavifli  e»- 
oomiums  thac  have  been  beftowed  on  this  aft  of 
bounty,  make  it  neccflvy  to  racation  forac  parti-* 
Culars,  fubfcquenc  to  hk  death,  that  wiU  ferve  to 
fccw  the  (hort-fightcdncfs  of  human  wifdom,  and 
the  effcfts  of  ill-direfted  benevolence. 

The  amount  of  the  bcqueft  to  this  VMn^  may  be 
cilimated  at  a  fum  Jittlc  fliort  gf  1500I.  and  that  to 
the  teftator'^  relations  named  in  the  will  at  23 5I.  (tho 
fum  which  the  houfe  at  Lichfield  produced  at  a  fale 
by  auction)  who,  being  five  in  number,  divided  the 
fame,  after  deducting  the  expences  of  the  fale,  in  the 
following  proportions  j  that  is  to  fay,  three  of  the 
relations  took  581.  15  s.  od.  each,  and  each  of  two 
others,  the  rcprcfcnutives  of  a  fourth,  29!.  7s.  6d. 

A  few  days  after  the  doctor's  deceafc,  Francis 
came  to  me^  and  informed  me,  that  a  relation  of  his 
mafter*s,  named  Humphrey  Heely,  who,  with  bis  wife, 
had  lately,  upon  the  requeft  of  the  doftor  to  the  biihop 
of  Rochcfter,  been  placed  in  an  alms-houfe  ^t  Weft-. 
Tninftcr,  was  in  great  ncceflxty,  a&  wanting  money  to 
buy  bedding  and  cloaths.  I  told  him,  that  ieeiiig 
he  was  fb  great  a  gainer  by  his  mailer's  will,  as  to 
be  poflcflT^d  of  almoft  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  ic 
behoved  hini  to  have  compaflion  on  this  his  rcla«» 
tion,  and  to  fupply  hi«  wants,  Hi?  reply  was^— *  / 
*  cannot  affgrd  Un 
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From  the  time  of  the  doftor's  deceafe,  myfelf,  and 
my  colleagues  the  odier  executors,  anfwered  all  the 
calls  of  Francis  for  money*  On  the  6th  day  of  Sep* 
mnber  1785,  we  had  advanced  him  106 1,  By  the 
1 3th  of  December  following,  he  had  received  of  Mr^ 
I^Angton  for  hi$  annuity,  and  of  Meff.  Barclay  and 
Perkins  for  intereil,  as  much  as  made  that  fum  1 83I, 
and  on  the  15  th  of  the  fame  month,  a  year  and  twtf 
cUys  after  his  mailer's  death,  he  came  to  me,  faying^ 
that  he  wanted  more  money,  for  that  a  few  halfpence 
was  all  that  he  had  left*  Upon  my  fetduig  with  him 
in  Ayguft  1^,  it  appeared  that,  exclufive  of  his 
anntiity,  ^e  had  received  337 1.  and,  after  delivering 
to  him  the  bond  for  150L  mentioned  in  the  will*» 
I  paid  him  a  balance  of  196L  15s*  4d,i« 

I  had  no  fboner  dofed  my  account,  than  I  fent  (at 
Heely^  who  appeared  to  be  an  old  man  and  lame,  having 
cine  leg  miKh  fhorter  than  the  other,  but  of  an  excellent 
underftanding.  The  flyle  of  his  difcourfe  was  fo  correft 
and  grammadcal,  that  it  called  to  my  remembrance 
that  of  Johnfon.  The  account  he  gave  me  of  him* 
felf  and  his  fortunes  was  to  the  following  effe^  t 

That  he  was  born  in  the  year  17 14,  and  that  his 
rdation  to  Johnfon  was  by  marriage,  his  firit  wife 
being  a  Ford,  and  the  daughter  of  Johnibn's  mother's 
brother,— That  himfdf  had  been  a  wholefale  iron- 
monger,  and  the  owner  of  an  eftate  in  Warwick/hire, 
which  he  farmed  himfelf,  but  that  lofTes,  and  fome  in-^ 
4ifcretions  on  his  part,  had  driven  him  to  Scotland  $ 
gnd  that,  in  his  return  on  foot,  with  his  wife,  from 

t  I^e  bad  before  received  ^51.  for  interefi  thereon. 
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Kewcaftle,  flie  died  on  the  road  in  his  arms ;-— that^ 
ibme  years  after,  he  was,  by  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon, 
made  keeper  of  the  Tap  at  Ranelagh  houfe,  and  that 
he  married  again  ;  but  tha^  not  being  able  to  endure 
the  capricious  infolence  with  which  he  was  treated,  Mr. 
Garriclc  took  him  under  his  proteftion,  and  woukl  have 
found  a  place  for  him  in  his  theatre,  but  lived  not  to 
be  able  to  do  it  i  and  that  thefe,  and  other  misfor- 
tunes and  difappointmcnts,  had  brought  him  to 
the  condition,  as  he  defcribed  it,  of  a  poor,  re- 
duced old  man.— — ^He  added,  diat  Dr.  Johnlbn 
had  been  very  liberal  to  him  s  and,  as  one  inftance 
of  his  kindneis,  mentioned,  that,  about  three  weeks 
before  hisdeceafe,  he  had  applied  to  him  for  afliftance  $ 
and,  upon  dating  his  reafons  for  troubling  liim,  was  bid, 
rather  harflily,  to  be  fijent  j — '  For,*  faid  the  doftor, 
<  it  b  enough  to  fay  that  you  are  in  want;  I  enquire 

•  not  into  the  caufes  of  it :  here  is  money  for  your 

*  relief* «'— but  that,  immediately  recoUe&ing  himfelf^ 

he 

•  Wc  have  here  an  inftance  of  that  afpcrity  of  temper  with 
which  Johnfon  has  been  frequently  charged*  but  without  any  al- 
lowance fornatural  infirmity,  or  any  confideration  of  his  endeavours 
to  correct  it,  or  his  readiaeft  to  atone  for  the  pain  it  might  fome* 
times  give,  by  a  kind  and  gentle  treatment  of  the  perfon  oiended. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  his  whole  life  was  a  conflid  with 
his  pafllons  and  humourst  and  that  few  perfons  bore  reprehenfion 
with  more  patience  than  himfelf.  After  his  decea(e,  I  found  among 
his  papers  an  anonymous  letter,  that  feemed  to  have  been  written 
by  a  perfon  who  had  long  had  his  eye  on  him,  and  remarked  the 
oflfenfive  particulars  in  hit  behaviour,  hh  propeniity  to  contradic- 
tion, his  want  of  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  his  conten* 
tion  for  vidory  over  thoTe  with  whom  he  difputed,  his  local  preju* 
dices  and  averfions,  and  other  his  evil  habits,  in  conveHationt 
w)4cha^e  his  acc^uaiuiance  ibuuued  by  manyj  who>  as  a  nun  of 
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ht  changed  his  tone,  and  mildly  faid,^ — *  If  I  have  fpo- 

*  ken  roughly  to  you,  impute  it  to  the  diftraOioo  of  my 

*  mind,  and  the  petulance  of  d  fick  man/- — De- 
scribing his  preient  condition,  he  faid,  that  he  and  his 
wife  were  in  want  of  every  neceffary,  and  that  neither 
of  them  had  a  change  of  any  one  article  of  raiment. 

To  be  better  informed  of  his  circumftances,  I  vi- 
fited  this  perfon  in  the  alms-houfe,  and  was  there  a 
witnefs  to  fuch  a  fcene  of  diftrcfs  as  I  had  never  till 
then  beheld.  A  forry  bed,  with  fcarce  any  covering 
on  it,  two  or  three  old  trunks  and  boxes,  a  few  br6ken 
chairs,  and  an  old  table,  were  all  the  furniture  of  the 
room.  I  found  him  fmoking,  and,  while  I  was  talking 
with'him,  a  ragged  boy,  about  ten  years  of  age,  came 
in  from  the  garden,  and  upon  my  enquiring  who  he 
was,  the  old  man  faid — *  This  is  a  child  whom  a 

*  worthlefs  father  has  left  on  our  hands :  I  took  him 
'  to  keep  at  four  (hillings  a  week,  and  for  four  years 
^  maintenance  have  not  been  able  to  get  more  than 
'  five  pounds  four  (hillings :    the  poor  child  is  an 

*  idiot,  he  cannot  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  is 
^  unable  to  count  five  :  we  know  not  how  to  difpo(e 
^  of  him,  and,  if  we  did,  we  could  hardly  prevail  on 

genius  and  worth,  highly  efteemed  him.  It  was  written  with  great 
temper,  in  a  fpirit  of  chariry,  and  with  a  due  acknowledgment  of 
thofc  great  talents  with  whidi  he  was  endowed,  but  contained  in  it 
feyeral  home  truths*  In  ihort,  it  was  fuch  a  letter  as  many  a.  one 
oa  the  receipt  of  It  would  have  deflroyed.  On  the  contrary, 
Johnfon  preferved  it,  and  placed  it  in  his  bureau,  in  a  fituatioa 
to  obvious,  that,  whenever  he  opened  that  repofitory  of  his  papers, 
ic  might  kx)k  him  in  the  face ;  and  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt, 
that  he  frequently  perufed  and  refledled  on  its  contents^  and  en- 
deavoured to  corred  his  behaviour  by  an  addrcfs  which  he  could 
not  but  confidcr  as  a  friendly  admonitionr 
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•  ourfelves  to  part  with  him  j  fof  it  is  a  harmlefs^ 

•  loving  creature :  we  divide  our  moriel  with  hitn, 

•  and  arc  juft  able  to  keep  him  firom  ftarving/ 

Upon  enquiring  into  the  means  of  this  poor  man's 
fiibfiftence>  he  informed  me,  that  the  endowment  of 
the  alms-houies,  in  one  of  which  he  lived,  yielded 
bim  an  allowance  of  half  a  crown  a  week,  and  half  a 
chaldron  of  coals  at  Chriifanas.  That  his  wife 
bought  milk  and  ibid  it  again,  and  thereby  was 
able  to  get  about  a  (hilling  a  day.  The  fcantinds 
of  his  income^  he  faid,  had  obliged  him  and  his  wife 
to  ftudy  the  art  of  cheap  living,  and  he  felicitated 
himfelf  that  they  were  become  fuch  proficients  therein, 
as  to  be  able  to  abftain  from  drinking,  except  at  theif 
fiipper  meal,  when,  as  he  faid^  tJiey  each  indulged  in  a 
pint  of  beer,  which  fufiiced  them  for  four  and  twenty 
hours.  He  told  me  all  this  in  a  tremulous  tone  of 
voice  that  indicated  a  mind  that  had  long  ftruggled 
with  affli£bion,  but  without  the  leaft  murmur  at  his 
hard  fortune,  or  complaint  of  the  doctor's  negleft  of 
him :  in  (hort,  he  appeared  to  me  fuch  an  examplaf 
€>f  meeknefs  and  patience  in  advcrfity,  as  the  beft  of 
men,  in  fimilar  circumflances^  might  wi(h  to  imi«' 
tare. 

Johnfon  had  alio  a  firit  coufin>  Elizabeth  Heme,  a 
lunatic,  whom,  upon  her  difcharge  from  Bcthlem  hof- 
pital  as  incurable,  he  had  placed  in  a  mad-houfe  at 
Bethnal  green.  A  lady  of  the  name  of  Prowfe,.  had 
bequeathed  to  her  an  annuity  of  loL  and  Johnfon 
conftantly  paid  the  bills  for  her  keeping,  which, 
amounting  to  25L  a  year,  made  him  a  benefaftor 
to  her  of  the  difference  between  thofe  two  fums. 

The 
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•The  doAor,  by  his  will/bequcathed  to  the  reveneod 
Mr.  Rogers,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Mrs; 
Prowfe^  lOoL  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  lunatic ; 
bat  he,  probably  confidering  that  the  intercft-  of  that 
fum  would  fall  far  fhort  of  what  Johnfbn  had  been  ufed 
to  contribute,  and  that  the  burthen  of  fupporting  her 
would  lie  on  himfelf,  renounced  the  legacy.  Had  thd 
doctor  left  her,  for  her  life,  the  dividends  of  500 L' 
part  of  his  ftock,  (he  had  fuftained  no  lofs  at  iiis 
death :  as  the  matter  now  (lands,  I  muft  apply  the 
lool.  for  her  maintenance,  and,  if  (he  lives  to  exhauft 
it,  muft  feek  out  the  place  of  her  laft  legal  fettlcmcnti 
and  remit  her  to  the  care  of  a  parifh  *. 

That  the  name  of  the  poor  man  Heely  occurs  not 
in  the  will,  and  that  no  better  a  proviiion  is  therein 
made  for  the  lunatic  Heme,  than  a  legacy- •  which 
may  fail  to  fupport  her  through  life,  can  rid  otherwifc 
be  accounted  for,  than  by  the  doftor's  poftpqning 
that  laft  folemn  ad  of  his  life,  and  hk  making  a  dif-" 
pofition  of  what  he  had  to  leave,  under  circumftances 
that  difabled  him  from  recoUefting  either  their  fela- 

•  Of  the  craft  and  felfiflinefs  of  the  do^r-s  negro -fervant/thi 
following  is  a  notable  inilance.  At  the  time  of  his  mailer's 
death>  Mrs.  Heme's  maintenance  was  about  30 1.  in  arrear.  I  was 
applied  to  for  the  money,  and  (hewed  the  bill  to  him,  upon  which 
he  immediately  went  to  the  mad-houfe>  and  endeavoured  to  prevail 
on  the  keeper  thereof  to  charge  it  on  the  legacy ;  but  he  refufed 
to  do  it,  faying,  that  tike  lunatic  was  placed  there  by  Dr.  John«' 
Ion,  and  that  it  was  a  debt  incurred  in  his  life-time,  and,  by  con^ 
fequence,  was  payable  out  of  his  eifeds*  When  this  wotdd  not 
do,  this  artful  fellow  came  to  me>  and  pretended  that  he  could 
bring  a  woman  to  fwear  that  there  was  nothing  due ;  and,  upon  my 
telling  him,  that  t  (hould,  notwithilanding,  pay  the  bill,  he  faid, 
he  faw  there  was  no  good  intended  for  him,  and  in  anger  left  me* 
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tioR  to  him,  or  the  diftreflcs  they  fcverally  laboured 
under.  Any  other  fuppofition  would  be  injurious  ta 
the  meoiory  cf  a  nnan,  who,  by  his  private  mennor 
randa  in  tny  pofleOion,  appears  cq  have  applie4  near  z 
fourth  part  of  his  incqme  in  a£U  of  heneficence. 

The  above  fa£U  are  fo  connefted  with  the  tranfac-* 
tions  of  Dn  Johnfon  in  the  latter  days  of  his  life,  thac 
they  are  part  of  his  hiftqry  i  and  the  mention  of  than 
rnsiy  fcrve  as  a  caveat  againft  oftentacious  boun^^ 
favour  to  negroes,  and  (eilamentary  diijpQGtioas  m 
$xtrmis* 

f  #*  Ic  will  affbrd  Tome  fatis&Aion  to  the  coxnpaflionate  reader  to 
know,  that  the  means  of  benefiting  Heely,  and  fome  others  of  Dr. 
Johnibn's  relations^  whom  he  had  either  totally  negleded,  or  flightly 
sioticed,  hare  been  foimd  oat  and  rendered  praAicable  by  Mr, 
Langton.  Thac  gentleman*  to  whom  the  do£lor  had  given  his  ma^ 
pufcript  Latin  poems*  havine  got  for  them  of  ;he  boo^fellers  20 1^ 
with  that  benignity  which  is  but  one  of  his  excellent  qualities*  ha4 
determined  to  divide  the  fame  among  the  dodor's  relations.  And 
whereas  the  dodor  died  indebted  to  the  eftate  of  the  late  Mr. 
Beauderk.  in  the  fum  of  30 1.  lady  Diana  Beauderk*  his  relink 
and  f  xecatrix*  upon  the  receipt  thereof,  and  being  inibrmed  of 
Mr.  Langton's  intention*  in  a  fpirit  of  true  benevolence  requeued* 
that  {he  might  be  pern^iued  to  add  that  fum  to  the  former*  a»d, 
accordingly*  dcpofit^d  it  in  his  hands.  Part  of  this  money  hai 
^een  applied  ii\  relieving  tl^e  wanti  of  Hecly  and  his  wife*  and  tb^ 
reft  will  be  difpofed  of  among  thoi'e  relations  that  (hall  appear  to 
ftand  moil  ii^  need  of  help  ;  and,  as  «  farther  relief  to  Heely*  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  idiot-boy*  meafurcs  are  taking  to  compe} 
(he  father  to  maintain  him*  and  eventually  to  fettle  him  witl^ 
the  parifh,  upon  which  he  has  ulciniately  a  I^al  claim  for  reUe^"- 
a:id  maintenance* 
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SroMJh,  Dr.  his  generous  offer  to  Johnfen  •«  ""*  57  3 
MrooJki,  Mr.  Henry,  account  of  his  tragedy  of  Goftavos  Vafa    76 

C. 
Cumdm,  (the  aotldQtty)  Ooiy  of  tbe  m«tilttioii  of  bis>Mofm« 

inent  in  Wciminfter  Abbey        -^  "^       —  S'J 

CamfMi,  (the  archite£l)  — *  —         --.-  375 

CampiiUf  Dr.  John^  account  of  him         —  —      —  210 

Canton,  Mr.  John^  a  writer  in  the  G«nt]eiliaa*$  Msgasb^  48 
Cat€tkpte  of  the  HarUian  Lf^rary,  ^xtraAs  fk>m  — '  **  ^  34 
Cavit  £Jwar4/,  (the  printer)  account  of  hioi        -^         -^46 

—  his  correfpondentt  — .  — •  •«  /^/^, 
Ckamier,  Anih^ny^  E/q%  accotmt  of  \Am  -^  — «  422. 
ChefterfiiU,  JUri  ^,  his  fpeech  on  t]l«  aft^  for  liceft&ig  the 

retailing  of  fpiritaoos  liquors  ^«  «>^  113 

«»-  his  charaOar  as  a fpeaker  «—  •«  •*  t2i 

•^  pretends  to  patronize  Johiiibn's  Didkmary  •^  ^**  175 
•-^  his  interview  with  Johnfon      —  — .  «*  176 

*—  funrey  of  his  dtara^r  —  ^»  —  177 

^*^  flory  of  his  attempt  on  a  married  lady  of  qoality  •-•  180 
•>-»  theimmoral  tendency  of  his  letters  to  his  (on  examined  181 
«^  hit  letters  ^ontrafted  with  a  letter  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney *s 

to  his  (on  Philip  •«-  ^  •*-  18$ 

—  lohnibn's  charad^er  of  him  —  —  —  189 

—  his  defcription  of  Johnfon  —  —  —  190 
Cbrifiimn^  a- complete  One  definied,  by  Howell  — »  — *.  541^ 
(U^kt,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  defiriition  of  virtae  «^  ^^  a^A 
Cock'lmne  Qhojt,  account  Of  die  —  —  —  436 
Cohimm,  the  proportions  of  —  ^-.  37c 
CoMtrahehuf  trader  chSirtL^itrhtd  -—  «*>  •^469 
Cotiter,'  Bi/hop  of  Lincoln,  nOte  refptfCting  his  dictionary  «*•  lyr 
Corhm,  Captain,  his  noble  reply  to  an  oAtr  of  aCftmnce  *^  573 
Corbet,  Mr.  Andrew,  fends  Johnfbh  widi  his  ibn  to  Peiftbrelte 

Collcffc,  Oxford  ~  — —  —      $ 

Cornefyt,  Mrs.  thd  (bperinteifdattt  of  o«r  publk  diV^rfttml  -^  26a 
— *  is  banilhed  the  cities  of  Turin  and  Brufl^ls  m^  «•  Md^ 
CourtrifyMjhte,  thwtendtrnefs  to  fitiioncxa     —  mmm  ^2t 

Ci-i;/^a;r,  diara^er  of  that  paper  -—  •*      ..«    60 

Creditor,  mnrcikfs,  a  charafler  now  hahily  known  ih  ^ngltiid  52} 
Crichtvn,  Jamet,  furnamed  the  AdmifMt,  cccomit  oFUm  tttd 

his  exploits .—  -«•  aiM.  f^ 

QiMytej  chara^r  of  him  andhta  writinga        ««  •—6$ 


•  ••  •         • 
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biadr  pTAyixig  for  diem  a  conftant  ufage  in  ih0  primitive 

duirch  .^  —  — .  — ^  — .  4^ J 

Diaiawarin,  accoont  of  the  old  Engliih  -^  •—  171 

Diffirfimts,  the  inceiTant  round  of  tnem  in  London  •—  262 

i)MV#,  Sir  Woifimny  hi»  trioatment  of  Johnfon        •««  —    2a 

i)^/  (the  decalogift)  anecdote  of  him  —  ^"  54t 

Z)0id!{/,  Dr.  WilkaM^  accottnt  of  him  —  —  454 

•^-*  fiuther  acconatof  him  and  his  forger/  —         — >  520 

«-  his  petition  to  the  king  for  pardon^  written  by  Dr.  John- 
fon —  _      —  —  jjA 

«^  Mrs.  Dodd'Sf  to  the  qaeen  — «  ««t  526 

•^  motives  fi»  meicy  in  his  cafe  affigned  by  Jolinibn         —  527 
IMiMgiM,  Bubb^  LvrdMelcombe,  feeks  the  friendship  of  John- 
ion  "*■.**  —  "*  ^^9 
*—  account  of  hi«  favourites  and  dependants         ^-«         —  thid. 

••  not«  on  his  diary  _  —  — .  ^ —  j  jo 

thtigUuf  Dr.  John,  detedts  Lauder  of  accufing  Milton  £dfely 

of  plagiarifm  ^-  — .  *—  —  27S 

«—  extfads  mm  Lauder's  conceffion  «-  —  ibid^ 

Jhuk,  epiuph  on  a>  written  by  Johnfon  when  only  three 

years  of  are  —  —  —  _      5 

Dmcka,  his  atheifticai  letter  •—  —       ,      —  334 

Dusci,  Mr,  John,  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  4/ 

Sfper,  Mr.  Samuel,  charader  and  memoirs  of  —«  922  ttfi^q. 
Djfrn,  Jer.  ifq%  parttcnlars  reiQpedting  him         — «  — •  242 

E. 
Bamii,  Mr.  Jehut  accosnt  of  his  academy  •*•    4S 

Editbot  the  wife  of  Edward  the  Confeflor,  fhny  of  her  meet^ 
lag  with  Ingvlj^hus  when  a  boy,  and  examining  him  as 
to  his  progrefs  m  learning  —  T"        "^  47^ 

EgmmUp  Ltrd^  author  of  **  Faoion  detected"     —  '  --8$ 

EmiffrmiioH,  its  legal  confequences  .1^  1*.        «-.  4^^ 

F. 

WtdkUmi  IJUmdit  the  difpnte  concembg  them  —  — '  464 
•#-  charaderioed  by  Johnfen  «.-*.—.  ^  jj 

— *  advantages  and  difadvantages  of        •*-  «*^        —  467 

Faife  Alarmt  account  of  that  pamphlet  —  — *  501 

f^sp  the  tendemeili  with  which  they  are  now  treated  —  521 
^r^  chances  in  favour  of  their  efcaping  juftice  multifold  —  52s 
fiildiMg^  Mtmry,  chara&er  of  him  and  his  works  ---  —  214 
tlminmod,  anecdote  of  a  converfation  between  him  and 

Mr.  Gnrrick  —  —  —  —    55 

tsUi,  Samuel,  deterred  far  Johnfon  firom  his  defign  of  ridi- 

enling  him  on  the  m^        .  — *  r-  —  43? 

^jpr^Piiyy^xr,  fhort  account  of  —  —  — *      ^ 

^  fmofed  to  be  the  parfon  intended  in  Hogarth's  Modem 

Midnight  ConvcriMum '  w^  "^     ? 

V.    *.       r  SCz  FotbirgiU, 
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Fetbergill,  Dr.  John 9^  account  of  Mm         —  —  —  242 

Fcurnier,  ftory  «  his  forgery  on  Bi(hof|^  Hoadly  -^41^ 

Free^Ma/enrj,  a  mock  proccffion  in  ridicule  of-      —        *•   335 

G. 

GarricJt,  Mr.  placed  in  his  youth  under  the  tuition  of  Johnibn  5; 
•—  comes  to  London  with  Johnfon,  —  •»     3^ 

*->  ads  a  part  in  the  Mock  Do<flor  with  fome  journeymen 

printers^  before  Cave  at  his  houfe  -—  —    4^ 

—  anecdote  of  him  and  Fleetwood  —  ^-.  ^5 
^  purchafes  Drury-lane  theatre,  in  conjunction  with  Lacy  194 
-»  lines  by  him  on  the  publication  of  johnfon's  Difikmary  345 
*—  his  notion  of  the  importance  of  his  profeffion  —  —  427 
-—  his  condud  in  a  chancery-fuit  —  —  428^ 
^-  his  pleafantry                     —                  —  —  43 1 

—  his  liberality  —  _  ..  —  MiV^ 

—  his  reformation  of  the  fta*»e  —  —        —  43 » 

—  hh  arts  to  enfure  the  favour  of  the  public  —  —  433 
Cene^al  irarrants,  a  good  ofe  ot  them  —  —  ^©8 
GiHtUrrtan*4  Magazine,  the  origin  and  pro^rcfs  of  —  2^ 
•—  account  of  fome  of  the  early  contributors  to  it  —  46 
p—  Johnfon  undertakes  a  biographical  article  in  it  <—  — -  89 
•*  conteft  between  it  and  the  London  Magazine                -—    92 

—  parliamentary   fpecchcs  therein,  firtl  publifhed    in  July 

1736,  under  the  dircdion  of  Guthrie  —         —.95 

•mm  Johnfon  aodertakes  to  write  the  debates  — *-  .  ^^  ^ 
-—  the  fale  greatly  increafed  thereby  —  —  123 

—  Johnfon  continues  the  debates  to  the  end  of  1743  **  '3^ 
-^  the  debates  continued  by  Hawkefwortht  to  1760  *—  ibi^^ 

—  review  of  books,    by   Owen   RufFhead,    continued  by 

Hawkefworth  —  •—  ^^ihU, 

^—  note  of  feveral  pieces  in  it,  written  by  Johnfon  ""^  35<) 

George  IL  Kingy  an  elegant  compliment  of  his  to  the  wife  of 

Mr.  Thornton  —  — .  .—  ^60 

Gihhsy  (the  archited)  -«  .—  —  373 

Gli^/gonvt    account  of  the  voyage  of  an  inhabitant  of  St. 

Kilda  to        '     —  —  —  —  47* 

GMjkith^  Dr,  Oliver,  anecdotes  of  him      —        —        •^416 

—  relation  of  ibme  of  his  abfurdities,  and  of  a  trick  played 

'  trpon  him  by  Roub iliac  the  fculptor  — ■  *—  417 

—  ffi?hted  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Northttmberland  419 
Good'BreeJii^  a  favourite  quality  with  Johnfon  -^  407 
GwdmaiC  s^FUldi  theatre,  hillory  of  its  ei  edlon  and  fuppreffion  73 
Grem/ilk,  Afr,  charaderized  — .  .-*  ...  j  14 
tfrui-Jheet  Journal,  origin  and  progrefs  of  •*•  •*-  3 1 
Gruh'ftrett  njuhters  and  foliticians,  why  fo  <ialled  iiUm 
Guftavus  Vafa,  written  by  Mr.  Brooke  ^»  «^  72 
^—  paflages  in  it  «-  .^  «.«  -—77 
Qutkrie  compiles  the  parliamentary  fpeeches  in  the  Gentl^-^ 

man^iMagaztnc         —  •-*  *—  ~~*    9j 

H.    EM^ 
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H.         ^  ,  Pao« 

Hall,  Bijbop,  charaflcr  of  his  Virgidemiarum  —  —  x5^ 
Hamvay,  Mr,  Jonas,  his  controverfy  with  Dr.  Johnibn  3J1 
Hard'wicke,  Lord,  his  fpeech  on  a  motion  for  addreffing  the 

king  to  remove  Sir  R.  Walpole  —  ..,101 

Hamfke/*wortb,  Dr^  undertakes   the  debates  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  17449  and  continues  them  to  1760       132 

—  undertakes  alfo  the  review  of  books  —  —  ihid. 

—  character  of  him       —  —  —     220,252 

—  hiftory  of  the  Adventurer  —  —  —  292 

—  created  doctor  of  laws,  by  the  archbifhopof  Canterbiuy  311 
Hawk/moor,  (the  archited)  * —  —  •"373 
Hebrides^  account  of  Johnfoii*s  journey  thither  —  472  etfeqq, 
Heeiy,  Humphrey,  (a  relation  of  Dr.  Johnfon)  account  of  him  597 
Hill,  Dr,  John,  account  of  him  and  his  works  —  —  zii 
Hiftorical  Regijfer,  publilhed  1716,  the  origin  of  that  work  '  30 
Hoadly,  Bijbof,  remarkable  inftance  of  his  lagacity  ,m^  ^i^ 
Hoadly,  Dr,  (the  phyfician)  anecdotes  of  him  —  —  237 
Hodges,  Dr.  his  hard  fate  "  —  —  —51 
Hogarth,  note  concerning  his  print  of  the  times  —  job 
Hooker,  his  opinion  of  legiilation  —  —  g^ 
Hvwetl,  his  definition  of  a  complete  chriftian  —  *—  542 
— -  his  own  eftio^ate  of  his  charity  towards  fe^aries           —  ibid. 

h 
Jams,  (the  architeA)  —  -^  —  373 

Idler,  the  paper  fo  called,  origin  and  progrefs  of     —       —  303 

lufanity,  Johnfon's  dreadof  •—  —  —  3791 

Johnfon,  Michael,  (father  of  T^x,  Samuel)  infcribcs  a  ftone 

in  memory,  of  a  young  woman  who  died  for  love  of  him      4 

Johnfon,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  general  chara6ler  —  —       I 

—  born  at  Lichfield,  September  7,  170^  —  *"  .  3 
-—  is  touched  by  Queen  Anne  for  the  evil  —  —  4 
«~  his  firft  poetry  at  three  years  old,  an  epitaph  on  a  duck  -—  o 
^-  placed  in  the  free-fchool  at  Lichfield  .  —  •—  l^l^* 
^—  predicted  by  Mr.  Butt  to  becopie  a  great  man              •—  ilia. 

—  charadker  whilft  at  fchool,.  by  a  fchool-fellow  .^  —  7 
•—  for  fome  time  under  his  uncle,  Cornelius  Ford  *^ ,  .  ^ 
•—  removed  to  Stourbridge-fchool  —  "7"  '^'^* 
*—  engaged  by  Mr.  Andrew  Qorbet,   to    afliil  lus   fon  in 

his  ftudies  at  Oxford  — r  ■»-  "^  .  .9 

— •  entered  commoner  there  •—  -^  •"  '^{»» 

—  his  contempt  for  Jordan,  his  tutor  •—  —  i^l^* 

—  hii  diftrefs  at  college  -?-  -"^  -r-  "^  .  ? ' 
I—  becomes  pupil  to  Mr.  Adams  —  ""  .  ~  ''/^» 
•»  for  a  tafk  tranilatea  Pope's  Meffiah  into  Latin,  which  is 

greatly  approved  of  by  Pope  —  —        —     J  3 

?—  inclined  to  the  praAice  of  the  civil  or  common  law,  but 
prevented  by  his  fiitber's  inability  to  fupport  him  in 

^  couiff  cOttdy  ,  —  —  ~        ~    }^ 

S  f  3  •  Johnf9n^ 
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John/on,  Dr.  Samuil,  compared  «4tb  MagUabedii  «-    i6 

-— his  retentive  memory        *-  —  — •  •*    '7 

—  leaves  the  aniverfity,  and  retams  to  his  &tlier    •—  —    19 

—  his  reverence  for  religion  —  -^  --.  iii/^ 

—  lofcs  his  father  —  —  —  la 
**  uAier  at  Market-Bofworth  free-fchool  ?-  *^iUdm 
*—  reiides  at  fiinningham,  where  he  tranilates  Lobo's  voyi^ 

to  Abiflinia  —  •-  — •    «l 

—  returns  to  Lichfield  -«i  -^  —  a6 
mmm  gives  out  propofaU  for  publifting  PoHdan^s  Poe^nsj  but 

drops  his  defign  -—  — *  •«  iM^ 

— «  refolves  to  become  a  writer  for  the  beokJellers  —    s/ 

»—  his  firft  letter  to  Cave  -f-  —  —-18 

*—  retained  by  Cave  as  a  correfpondent  —  — •    ^9 

•—  offers  himfelf  as  uiher  to  a  fchool  at  Brerewood*  Bedford^ 

fliire,  but  rejeded  —  —  —    3a 

pmm  marries  the  reli6l  of  Mr.  Porter,  a  mercer  at  BirOUDgliam  33 
•-«  his  charader  of  Gilbert  Walmfley  •-«  '^^34 

-^  becomes  a  teacher  of  literature  at  Lichfield  —    35 

— -  Garrick  b  placed  under  his  tuition  r-*  -?«•  iM. 

•^  his  plan  of  mfbtidion  -?•  -r-  *—    37 

*—  leaves  Lichfield*  and  comes  to  town  with  Garrick;  —  38 
^r*  writes  his  tragedy  of  Irene  .,1;.         — .  «—    40 

•i-  ftory  of  the  tragedy      —  —  —         —    41 

•^  lus  letter  to  Cave^ropofin^  a  tranflation  of  Father  fad's 

Hifbry  of  the  Council  of  Trent  r-  "—    H 

*i«  becomes  acquainted  with  Savage  •-?  *-•    5s 

—  tranilates  the  liid.  Satire  of  Juvenal  «—  *-  S^ 
•—  two  letters  to  Cave  on  the  tranflation  —  rr*  57*  59 
•^  fells  the  copy  to  Dodfley  ««  —  60 
^-  offers  for  the  mafterihip  of  Appleby  fcHool  -~    6t 

—  folicks  from  the  nniverfity  of  Dublin  the  degree  of  A.M. 

with  Lord  Gower*s  letter  of  recommendation  •—  iM. 
^-  undertakes  a  tranflation  of  Cronfaz's  Exan^en  of  Popc'a 

Eflfay  on  Man                  — -                  —  •»    t$j 

•-  letter  to  Cave  on  the  tranflation                —  —-61$ 

•r*  publiflies  the  Mannor  Norfoldenfe               —  "t    7^ 

»— account  of  that  pamphlet             —            «-  *~    7^ 

—  warrant  iflbed  to  apprehend  the  author  —  74 
^«  defends  Brooke's  Guftavus  Vala  —  —  7S 
—-  his  political  prejudices                -^            —  —    9b 

—  catalogue  of  publications  proje6hed  by  him  -^^  r*  ?|' 
•^-  his  notion  of^the  motives  to  writing  —  -—84 
^-  wrote  fermons  for  cler^men  —  -—  iiii 
mm  his  integrity  in  adhering  to  his  religious  and  polidcaf    - 

principles                -i—  —  \^    s^ 

—  his  fenciments  on  legiflation  —  —  —  -86 
"-r  bis  parting  from  Savage  ^-r  _  ,—  ii//; 
^  kis  opinion  of  uverns  7^             ^  —  •   87 
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JobttfkB,  Dr.  Smuel,  ftptratcf  from  has  wife,  but  they  tre  . 

foon  reconciled    .—               —               -^           '^  ^9 

•*•  undertakes  a  biographical  article  in  the  Geotlcmaa's  Ma- 
gazine «.  — .  —  '^iM. 

—  ode  to  U^ban,  Latin  and  Englilh               ~     ,.    ^  ~  ^ 
-*-  begins  to  write  the  parliamentaiy  Ipeedies  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine          —             -^                —  97 

♦—  his  hatred  of  deceit  —  —  —  la^ 

*—  the  various  fpecches  charaacrizcd  -*-  —  i-a^J 

—  affiib  in  making  the  catalogue  of  Lord  Oxford's  books  —  133 
*-  writes  the  preface  to  the  catalogue  —  —  »45 

—  employed  in  felefting  pieces  for  the  Harlcian  Mifccllany  146 
^p—  copy  of  the  propoials  —  —  —iw. 

—  ftory  of  his  knocking  down  Oftorne  —  -^150 

—  writes  the  life  of  Savage  —  —  15* 

—  remarks  on  that  work  —  . .—  —  153 

—  the  author's  intention  in  writing  it  -^       .     ""*  "  55 

—  commendation  of  the  work  by  Henry  Fielding  —  I  CO 
his  courfe  of  ftudyat  the  univerfity,  -defultory    —      —  161 

—  his  religious  diara^er  —  —  *~  '^ 

—  extrad  from  his  Annales  —  —  —  165 
•,*-  Ids  mc^  chara^r                —               —  -i-  104 

—  his  oeoonomical  cha-aOer  *—  —  —  '^ 

—  projcas  a  new  edition  of  Shahefpeare        —  —  J  §7 

—  engages  in  his  Di^doowry  —  — .  — .  ryo 
•—  his  method  of  compiling  it  — *  .  "^  .  "*  tTl 
'^  Lord  CJiefterfield  pretends  to  patrowae  thu  work        --^lix/. 

—  his  interview  with  his  lordlhip  —  —  —  176 
«^  his  charader  of  Lord  Chcfterfield  —  —  rtp 
^  dcfcribed  by  Lord  Chclicrfield  ~  »^  ~  '5^ 
•—  writes  the  prologue  on  Garritk*g  *rft  openijig  *rury 

Lane  Theatre  —  —  —  ~  'Ei 

—  the  prologue  _  -^  —  —  196 
♦-.  brings  his  tragedy  of  L-ene  on  the  Ibge         —         —  199 

—  charadter  of  ^  play  .—  —  —  aoo 

—  pAUihes  a  uanflation  of  die  xth  Satire  of  Juvenal  —  201 
^  affifls  the  grand-daughter  of  Milton,  and -de  Groot  a  de- 

fcendant  of  Grotins               —               —  ~  »oj 

•^  eftablifhes  a  Club  in  Ivy-lane        —           —  —  219 

M  the  names  and  charaAers  of  the  memhew        •^  —  220 

mm,  ferther  account  of  the  Ivy-lane  Club  —  —  250 
-«  a  Wend  to  the  clergy  in  general,  yet  g^uently  rough  to 

individuals          —           -^               •^  —  251 

m-m  his  talent  of  humour              -i*               .— i  —  25^ 

•»»  undertakes  the  Rambler           —            —  .  —  25^ 

i»»  prayer  compo(ed  by  him  upon  that  eccafioa     —  —  2t>  j 

«*  foecimens  of  his  Adverfaria              ^          .— .  — .  266 

•Pi  to  fctttimcntd  of  writers  for  hire          —       —  r;^^ 
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Pagc« 
Johnfiut  Dr.  Samuel^  owed  his  excellence  as  a  writer  to  ^ 

divines  and  others  of  the  laft  century  —     —  17 1 

—  his  talent  for  criticifm  —  —  —  X74. 

—  his  hatred  of  Milton  — .  — .  —        —275 

—  his  melancholy  turn  of  mind  —  —  zi7 

—  concludes  the  Rambler  abruptly  —  — .  2B9 
~  wrote  the  Adventurers  iigncd  T  — .  _-  293 
— -  lofcs  his  wife                    —                       -?-                —  u  5 

—  charadler  of  her  —  —  -r-^ilid^ 
•^  epitaph  on  her                  -—                    —  "~  3*5 

—  becomes  melancholy  on  her  death  —  —  31S 
«- hif  notion  of  the  ilate  of  departed  fpirits  -r-  —3*7 
*-  his  infeniibility  to  the  beauties  of  painting,  and  the  de> 

lights  of  mufic  —  —  S^^'S'P 

-»  his  frichdfhip  for  Anna  Williams  —  —  321 

•^  his  flovenly  drcfs  -—  —  —  —  ^7 

^  Mr.  Dodington  feeks  his  friendihip  —  —  329 

—  prudently  decline^  it  — .  — .  —  9^ 
•— completes  his  Di^ionary  —  -^iiid. 
p—  his  arch  reply  to  Andrew  Millar  —  —  341 
•—  obtains  from  the  univeriity  of  Oxford  the  degree  of  A.  M.  ilid, 
— -  his  letter  of  thanlcs  to  the  Vice- Chancellor  thereon  —  34z 
*-  note  of  feveral  things  written  by  him  in  the  Gentleman's 

Magazine,  and  other  periodical  publications    ,         —  350 
-^  account  of  his  controveiiy  with  Jonas  Hanway  —  391 

-—  his  behaviour  at  meals  —  —  —  354 

r—  Ivy-Une  Club  broke  up  —  _  —  360 

•^  undertakes  his  edition  of  Shakefpeare  -?-  —  ilii/. 

—  pobliihes  the  Idler  r-  —  —  363 
•>^  IS  offered  a  valuable  living,  but  obje£ls  to  taking  orders  364 
•i-'his  fentiments  refpeding  the  clergy  —  —  365 
•—  lofes  his  mother                —                     -——  ilid. 

—  writes  an  Idler  on  her  death  -—  -«  366 
*-  obfervations  on  RafFelas  -.  «.  ^^  367 
**-  ^ngs^cs  in  a  controverfy  on  the  flrength  of  arches  —  3^2 
-—  concludes  the  Idl^r                 —                —                —  379 

—  the  Idler  charaderized  -7-  —  —  3SQ 
Y— .his  facility  in  compofition              —             —  —381 

—  his  reflexions  on  a  pudding  •—  —  —  3.88 
-—  his  talent  of  burleique  verfification                — «  —  389 

—  his  favourable  fentiments  of  women  —  —  390 

—  various  prefaces  and  dedications  written  by  him  —  394 
•—  a  penfion  (ettled  on  him  by. his  prefent  majelly  •—  392 
•~  a  dabbler  in  phyfic  —  —  —  395 
•—  takes  Robert  Levett,  a  praftifer  of  phyfic,  into  his  ho^fe  396 
— -  patronizes  a  dancing>mafler           —            —            —  ^q^ 

—  a  lover  of  penitents  and  fuch  as  made  profeilioas  of 

piety  — .  —  —  —  406 

■I—  an -admirer  of  well-bred  men         —  .^  —  407 
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Johmfmi^  Dr.  Samuel ,  the  ingratitude  of  hb  dependants     «-  ^f^oi* 

1  ^«  exercifes  himfelf  in  chemical  procefles            —          ^m*  41^ 

^  *—  eftablilhes  a  weekly  clnb  at  the  Turk's  Head,  Gcrard-lbeet  4^5 

I  ^—  —  account  of  the  members        —            ...        ^i5  H  fiqm^ 

\  —  objeds  to  admitting  Garrick  a  member  thereof           -^  ^zr 

I;  —  his  friehdfiiip  with  Garrick  not  cordial             —        -*  tiii, 

I  ^—  becomes  indolent  and  torpid            «-~            ...          ***  43C 

5  —  affifts  in  detefting  the  impoilure  of  the  Cock-lane  Ghoft     436 

i  *                   —  adventure  on  the  ftage  at  Lichfield              —             —  ^3^ 

.  _  publifhes  Shakefpeai^P                     —            ..            .«  ^^ 

j  «—  created  LL.  D.  by  the  univerfity  of  Dublin                 ^— .  445 

J  *— extradts  from  his  Diary  of  Good  kefolutions        —        ~  44^ 

—  the  publication  of  his  prayers  defended  *—  -.-  4rf 
J  •—  commencement  of  his  friendlbip  with  Mr.  Thralc  —  4^4 
J  —  is  honoured  by  the  king  with  a  converiation  —  —  4ro 
I  ^—  appointed  profeiTor  of  ancient  literature  to  the  academy 

of  painting,  &c,  —  .^  .^  -5^ 

t—  poblilhes  his  firft  political  pamphlet,  "  The  Falfe  Alarm**  ibil. 

—  publifhes  his  pamphlet  of  '*  Falkland's  Iflands"  —  464 
^-^  his  general  knowledge  —  ,—  .««  ^5* 

—  took  great  pleafure  in  appoiing  or  examining  children  — ^  47P 

—  his  epitaph  on  Mrs.  Bell  _  -^  ««  ^^^ 
r—  his  journey  to  the  Hebrides  —  —I  —  /  Jy/^ 
^--  his  opinion  of  the  poems  of  Offian               -^             —  48J 

—  his  indignant  anfwer  to  Macpherfon's  letter  —  401 

—  his  oak  ftafFdefcribcd  —  —  -^tbid. 
r-  publifhes  a  new  edition  of  Shakefpeare  in  conjnn^nwith 

Mr.'Steevens  .i^  ..  .^  j^g« 

r-  publifhes  '*  The  Patriot"  —  —        '     —  iiid. 

!—  publifhes  «'  Taxation  np  Tyr^ny"  —  —  4(^4 

—  bi^  thoughts  on  the  conftitutipn  —  — —  505 

—  Mr.  Thrale  purpofes  to  bring  him  into  parliament  •*  51^ 
: —  is  foured  at  being  difappointed  —  —     ^   «.  ^  I  j. 

—  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Grenville  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole       514 

—  created  lA^.  D.  by  the  uniyerfity  of  Oxford       —        5 1  r 

—  goes  to  Paris  with  Mr.  Thrale  and  a  party         —       516 

-—  his  readinefs  to  affifl  in  writing  prefaces,  prologues,  ^c. 

for  authors  •.—  .   —  ^^  -  ^^  ryj 

—  his  prologue  to  ''  A  Word  to  the  Wife  "      ^    —         — -  51S 

—  the  petiuon  which  he  wrot;e  for  Dr.  Dodd  to  the  King, 
to  obtain  pardon  —....,.  ..  ^24 

— ; —  Mrs.  Dodd's  to  the  CJueen          —  —  526 

r—  motives  urged  by  him  in  favour  of  Dodd         -^  —  527 

—  writes  *\  'X^t  Conyi^'s  Addrefs"                ^  —  529 

—  writes  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets"      —        ^32 

—  his  Lives  of  the  Poets  confidercd  —         —  533 

r-  charafter  as  a  poet  —  i—  —  _  rj^ 

-^  meditates  a  tranflation  of  Thuanus  •—  *^  539 

rr  l^cgins  to  conte<{iplace  his  diiIb)|}tioii  -rr  —  540 


1       K       T>       t       X. 

jyifMftM,  Dr.  Smmit!,  tbe  bookf  oTditinitj  wbkh  he  confntM  5^ 
•^  is  terrified  at  the  Pit>rpe£l  of  6tttA  ^»  -—  545 

—  if  left  eaMatnr  to  Mr.  Thfafej  but  it  sdnnnud  in  the  4if« 

dbftfge  of  Ms  office  —  *-  — .  j^^ 

»-»  Ms  ej^ittph  on  Mr.  Thr»1e  .«-.«*.  ^.  j^ 

••«-  his  fnefldihip  with  the  Thrale  family  diAlved  "^552 

~  viilts  LichUcld  and  Oxford  — «  —  —i^'/. 

-^  bc€Offle^^^try  iofifm  «*--«.•—  rjj 

*-•  his  account  of  the  death  of  Letttt  —  ^^  I'^/V/. 

««•  fhmzas  bv  Mm  on  that  event  *m>  .i^         *^  $^4 

«—  has  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy^  June  16, 1783  »-  55t^ 

—  Ms  prayer  for  the  recovery  of  Mrs.  WilKaois  — *  —  5;1i 
•^  Ms  difagreeable  habits  .^^  ..  .^  ^ 
««*  Ms  apprehenfions  of  and  preparatkm  for  deatfi  C63,  J64 
i-p»  after  an  exrrcife  of  prayer  is  wonderfitlly  rsKeved  mm 

the  dropfyy  noder  wMch  he  had  for  fome  time  laboured  ;(!$ 
«~  eftabliflies  an  akhoofe-dab  in  Eflex-ftreet  •— *  •—  566 
*-  labourstoprevent  the  feoond  marriage  of  Mrs.  Thrale  —  566 
-^  Ms  letter  to  fht  lord  chancellor,  dedining  an  offer  of  Us 

pecnniary  aftibnce  —  ^^  "^  S7^ 

>•—  flilts  Aihboum  •—  •,-  .^  —  j7^ 

-*  tranflation  of  an  ode  of  Horace  whilft  there  »»  —  r^//. 
«^  in  bis  retnm  to  town  vifits  LicMeld  —  «»  57^; 

•-*  mikes  his  will  with  feveral  blanks  in  il         -^  —  576 

•*•  begins  an  ^gri  Ephemcrb^  And  prepares  for  his  difMn- 

fion  —  —  — *  —  jyy 

•«•  mS  memonal  of  ms  decialed  parents  and  brother  ^  ipUf% 
—*  tranflates  fome  epigrams  from  the  Greek  Anthofa)gia  into 

Latin  — -  —  —  — •  J7* 

— »  Ms  prayer  at  the  laft  time  of  his  receiving  the  facrament  584, 
•^  makes  another  will  and  co&il  «^  «.«•-.  jSj 

—  dies  December  13,  17S4  —  —  —  jg^ 
«*-  relledlions  on  his  deadi  .i.  .^  «^  jg^ 
•—  report  on  opening  his  body           —           —  — .  tgo 

—  account  of  bis  foneral  in  Weftminfler  Abbey  •*-  —  ilU, 
•^  copy  of  Ms  will  «nd  codicil  — *  —  —  59' 

—  account  of  fome  of  his  relations  not  mentioned  in  his  wiU  596 
y or  dam,  tutor  to  Johiiibn,  but  greatly  contemned  by  Mm  9 
'irinr,  die  ibry  of              —           —            —            '^•4* 

—  three  tragedies  feimded  noon  it  <*—  —  •*»  4% 
yuvifiai.  Satire  !&«  account  of  Jdhnfon's  tranflation  of      •-*    $6 

—  Johnfon    fells    the   copy  of  the  itpitation  th.ereof  to 

Dodfley  —  —  —  —    fe 

—  Satire  x.  tranflated  by  Johnfon  «»         «m       «*-.  201 

Kelly t  Hugh,  memoirs  of                -^              —  —  Jtl 

*«-  'Johnfon*s  prologue  to  Ms  cbinedyi   ^'  A  Word  to  die 

Wife'-         *"—'••  — il« 

3  lUmrick^ 


INDEX. 

Kinfitki  /)r.  tiM«  johofai  and  Akenfide         -r.  ^^  346 

Kfnt,  (the  arcbtteA)  —  -1—  4^  '^37% 

Kilit^t  Sh  (ifland  of)  accevnt  of  theiahabiunta*  Scc»  ^r*  476 
«iF*.  acconnt  of  d^e  voya^  cf  aa  i&habitatit  Qf>  to  Giafgow  477 
Kifg^i-Eifilt  HiAory  ofthe  Royal  Touch  for  the  ^  iu«  of  it  --•     4 

£«r;,  Mr.  joiits  Garrick  in  the  pqrGbafe  j^  Drury-LaiMr 

Theatre  -p^         «•»  «^  ,p^         .^  ^  ^1 

tmuUr,  WiUimn»  his  hatred  of  Milton  -*  «««.  271 

—  his  falfe  diarges  of  pkgiarifa  <»  Milton  deteded  .*«*  276 
«•  eztrafh  irom  his  conceffion  «-  ,^  .»  ^7^ 
V  his  conceilion  retraced  by  his  future  conduA    —       -*  281 

—  goes  to  Barbadoes^  and  dies  -«  .,.  «^  284 
Ztfov,  the  concarreBce  of  ouroumftanoes  necdfiuy  to  en&tf 

fuccefs  in  a  law-fiiit  —  «^  ^^  S^S 

jK^  the  ufe  of  precedents  in  ««-  ,m^  ««•  ^ti 

lutwnnci.  Dr.  anecdotes  of  •-«•  «^  «««  401 

i^iatmd  men,  inflances  of  their  being  taken  into  the  &ai- 

ifes  of  the  great  «•  ^«       .         ««•  ^cc 

J'^gifiafioji,  Hooker's  fentiments  of  _        .«  —i    8c 

f0tnQX9  Mrs.  acconnt  of  a  no&urnal  feftivity  on  the  pnblica* 

tion  of  her  life  of  Harriot  Stuart  ««.  -*  2S6 

f^ivm,  R4$irit  his  hiftory  and  charaAer  a»  «^  •05 

•—  account  of  his  dtadi  -«»  •»  «^  rr^ 

r^  ftatizas  by  Jolinfon  on  his  death        —  .»«         ^.  H^/^ 

iattrary  property^  the  dectfion  on  thequeftion  of  —  — *  551 
Liturgy  of  Ed^mrd  VI.  account  of  tho  cotttfoverfy  i«^peding  it  450 
^9^  Padre  Jerome,  his  Voyage  to  Abiiiiua,  tranflated  by 

Jc^nfon  .— «  .«•  •-•at 

•*  account  of  that  work  -«  .^i.  «^    2S 

^tfWinr  Magazine,  conteft  between  it  and  the  Gentleman's 

Magazine  — «  — ^  .^  *^    M 

M. 

Macbeth,  Trageefyof,  a  paflage  therein  Illnfirat«d  by  a  rchu 

tion  of  an  airay  on  die  Thames  ««*  ^mm  44^ 

Madden,  Br,  fubmiu  a  pabUcadon  of  biay-  >to  Jahdba'a 

correftion  —  •»  .^  ^^  mi 

M*GiM,  Dr.  WiUUm,  memoivs  of  ~  ^z^ 

^»ili^ehi,4ne9nk,hx%mtAioA^nad6m%£aa^  ^ 

Mantk^fille,  Dr.  Bemetrdy  aooount  of  iiim  «-•         *^  26$ 

r--  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Addtfon,  after  n^oonverfttioa  wit^bim  264 
Manners,  the  refinement  in*  witUn  Avty  yoars  *^  .  ..  261 
Manners,  fbite  of,  when  the  Rambler  was  pisbliihed  ~  ihid^ 

ManirfMures  of  this  conntry  proteAed  1^  general  wamnta  508 
Marmer  Ifeefelcmfi,  acconnt  of  that  pobUcation  •«.  «^  74 
r- warrants  iflbed  againft  the  anthor        —        -—         --72 

^imin,  (author  cf  the  ifil^  of  the  liebiida)  acconnt  of  475 

MaiUetire, 
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Pack. 

JUatttoirit  Micb€uU  writes  the  dedicatioa  to  the  Citalogoe  of 

Lord  Oxford's  books  —  — •  **  '33 

J/^tfi/,  Dr.  anecdotes  of  him  —        .    —  *— 236 

—  his  rencounter  with  Dr,  Woodward  —  —  245 
Meicomte,  Lwd.     Sec  Dodingten. 

Millar,  Jndrrwt  Johnfon's  arch  reply  to      —  —  341 

Milton,  John,  attacked  by  Lauder  as  a  plagiarift  *-<  275 

—  defended  by  Dr.  Dooglas  —  — .  — .  276 
^-  extradls  from  Lauder's  concefiions  —  —  277 

—  again  attacked  by  Lauder  —  —  —  a8i 
MiffJe  of  St.  Ifedore,  accoipnt  of  —  —  —  1 59 
ili^»rj>  Zr/,  character  of  that  work            —         —         ,^       ' 


N. 

Ne*vobiry,  Mr.  engages  Johnibn  to  write  the  Idler  —  363 

Nenvjham,  the  engine-maker^  a  ftory  of  him  —       —    93 

Nichoils  Dr.  Frank,  a  faying  of  his              —  —        —  ^y 

Northumberland  HouJhold'Book,eyiXnL&.  kom  •—           —  352 

Nonnl'Writing,  Origin  and  progrefs  of  —              —  213 

l^*f»^*  Dr.  charadcr  of  him           —  -^            *— 416 

O. 

Oldys,  Wm.  account  of  htm  ■—  —  •"  '33 

Ofiorm,  Tho.  purchafes  Lord  Oxford's  books^  and  employs 

Oldys  and  Johnfon  in  makipg  the  catalogue  of  them      132 

—  fpecimen  of  the  catalogue  ■*-  ^-  *-"  i34 
-^  cnarader  of  him            _             —             —  —  i^ 

—  ftory  of  Johnfon's  knocking  him  down  with  a  folio  -^  150 
OJJian,  Johnfon's  opinion  of  the  poems  of  —  — •  4&S 
Oxfrrd,  Lord,  his  library.     See  Ofiorm. 

P. 

Patriot  defcribed     '  — .  ^^  ^.  ««.  ^^ 

—  negatively  defcribed  —  —  •—«  ^pj 
ftmbroki  and  Montgomery,  Philip  Earl  of,  a  ftrange  charader  135 
Penm,  William,  ftory  of  him  —  _  _  jog 
Pennant,  Mr.  commendation  of  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides^  and 

of  the  concluding  paragraph  thereof      •—      •—  474,  487 
Periodical  Moral  EJfays,  tkeir  utility  —  «—  260 

Phyficians,  numerous  inftances  of  the  failure  of  their  endea- 
vours to  acquire  practice,  with  refledioos  thereon,    235  etfef. 

—  the  college  of,  attacked  by  Dr.  Schomberg  —  —  241 
Pilgrimages,  oblervations  on  —  -»—  — .  ^69 
Pitt,  Mr.  his  fpeech  in  anfwer  to  Mr*  Walpole's,  on  a  bill 

for  the  encouragement  of  feamen  —  -«  j  26 

Political  State  of  Great  Britain,  fhort  ncpounl  of  «hat  woirk  29 
Popcy  Mr.  kis  opinion  of  Johnfon's  tranflatiqn  of  the  Mef- 

•  fiah  into  Latin  -*-  —  .^     1 3 

»^  his  candonr  to  young  xx^cn  of  genius  ..«--»      .        ^rr  Hid, 

I 
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Pa«x/ 
iV/^,  his  EBky  on  Man^  compofecTfrom  the  diflamenofLord 

Bolingbroke  —  —  —    67 

-«>•  not  converfant  wkh  the  ancient  writers  on  morality  —  iM» 
-*  commencement  of  his  acquaintance  with  Warburton  .*-  69 
-^  aninftanceof  his  afFeded  contempt  of  calumny  *«.  ^^y 

Frecedemts  in  Lanv,  (heir  ufe        -^  •—  *~  53^ 

Frijbntrs,  the  tendernefs  with  which  they  are  treated  •»«  j;2I 
Fnloguesf  their  dedgn        *  —  —  •»  ip^ 

Prologue^    by  JohnkHi,    for  the   opening  of  Drury  Lane 

•Theatre  by  Garrick  —  —  *—  196 

-**  at  the  performance  of  Kelly's  play  for  the  benefit  of  his 

fomily  —  —  —  —•518 

Fropbteies,  forged  to  ferve  political  purpofes        —  «.    70 

PriftitutioH  in  anihors,  what  -—  .«         ..«     8 1 

F/almmiaaxar^  George ,  account  of  him  «-^  —  546 

Fuddingi  extempore  reflection  on  a        -—  — •         — *  38S 

PuritoHSt  Johnfon's  opinion  of  —  *«  "^  54^ 

^aiir,  anecdote  of  a  female  one,  who  kept  a  hoafe  of  lewd 

refort  — .  —  —  •"75 

^in,  flory  of  him  and  Dr.  Thompfon  *—  .«^  ^^s 

R. 
Ralph,  Mr,  James  9  account  of  him        *-  -^i^i^s^o 

RarnhUr,  prayer  compofed  by  Johnfbn,  when  he  firft  under- 
took it  -     —  —  —  -^  265 
«—  fpecimen  of  hints  from  which  he  compofed  fuadry  of  the 

papers  i*«  _  i.*  .^  266 

»•  all  except  four  written  by  himfelf  —  —271 

^"  tranllated  into  the  Ruf&an  language  —  -^  29^ 

Raffelas,  Johnfon  fold  the  copy  of  it,  in  order  to  fupport  his 

mother  in  her  laft  illnefs  —»  ^-366 

—  examen  of  that  work  —  — *  _  367 
RtUgioMs  Exerci/es,  thoughts  on  —  *—  —  565 
Remembrancer f  a  political  paper  written  by  Ralph  -  —  339 
Ricby  Mr.  an  elegant  compliment  Of  his  to  Mr.  Garrick  -^432 
^fr>&ar^ir«  particulars  of  him              -—             —            ^-  2l6 

—  compared  with  Tohnibn  —  —  —  384 
Ridery  ibe  Rev.  fFifliam,  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine                 —                —                —            —    4S 

Robin/en,  Sir  Tbemas,  is  fent  by  lord  Chederfield  to  Johnfon 
with  offers  of  friendihip,  which  are  rejeded.  Anecdotes 
-ofhim         .  —  «^  .i^  ijji 

Romame-'wriiing,  modern,  the  origin  and  progrefs  of       '—-213 
Rota  Club  —  —  ~  —  2^4 

Rufbeadt  Owen,  underukes   the  review  of  books  in  the  * 

Gentleman's  Magazine  --«  —  13a 

S.  Salter, 


IN       D      E       X, 


taiir.  Dr.  SoMuil^  ciMriAer  of  him  ««p  «*^  220 

Xkm^,  Rid^ardp  icctck  of  his  ckmuftMr  ^*»  ••»»    5s 

•^  his  paniag  from  Johnlbtt        -»•  **  •.»  .  86 

-*•  Jolmfon  writes  hia  lift         . ,    "T  "^  -^  l|» 

«*-  the  author's  intention  in  wriliog  it  ^         m^  *^  '5S 

-^  Hewy  Fielding's  coflimendaaon  of  k        «•*»  <»  150 

Smmuhrtf  Lord  Chkfjwfia,  hiftory  of  hb  oiigia  tad  ijfe       14 . 
Scbomiwfgt  Dr.  Mi^ir,  ku  htfory  mi^  -»  S39 

Sihrnl-imjiriiahm^  Dr.  Johnibn'*  plan  for        -p^  ^*'    37 

SecktTp  JrMiJhf  §fCtmHrhry»  anecdotes  of  him    -^    <^  24S 
9tlfwim^  Mr.  ftory  of  a  perfon  under  fentenee  of  death  i^l]^- 

iiig  to  him  10  OMihl  a  f  arioa        «•«-<»  ««»  ja| 

StMimemtal  tvrkert,  charadenzed  ««•  «*»  2l9 

Uhafiiffwry^  Lord^  his  definitioD  of  nrtao       -»•  ***  ^53 

•^  a  fiifpeded  infidel  ^^  mm»  ^m.  25^ 

ShakefjfHtre,  his  knowledge  of  the  haiw  BHad  iUaft»atcd» 

by  a  relation  of  an  affray  on  the  Thames  •—  445 

—  enquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  various  editors  of  his  works  i6§ 
UitUs,  Mr.  account  of  him»  and  his  lives  of  the  poets* 

poblifiied  under  the  name  of  Gibber        —  -^  204 

ZHpfm,  William^  anecdote  ef  him  1^  *^  S'lT 

Sidfteyp  Sir  Hemy,  his  letter  to  his  ion  Philip        ^^        «^  18$ 
Smabridgip  Dr.  his  readinefs  to  vifit  the  fick  ««•         •-»  36$ 

indib,  Jfr.  Jtbn^  a  writer  in  the  GentJtmin^s  Mugaaine         48 
SmoUttp  Dr.  TUiatp  aiconat  of  him  and  hie  weckt  ^  aiy 

SotohmHllf  Mr.  EdmuHdp  anecdotes  of  him      — •  «^  40c 

Sptlmsm*!  Gl^ffmyt  account  of  duu  work  «»»^  •*-  1 59 

ifititmmu  Liquors,  feven  milliont^of  gallons  diflilled  joarlj 

in  England  about  the  year  1740  —  .^  i»t> 

Miorme,  Lamrtnctp  account  of  kim  and  hb  writings  *«  21^ 

Sirutf,  the  4UtPmip,  an  mfidel,  and  a  writer  in  the  Craftf- 

man  —  —  •^  .^  •^  ^32 

Sitff  Frrt'Oficff  fhe  origin  of  the        — >  —  •«^    99 

^pmrnetry,  obfervations  on  *i*  «»»  «^  j^^ 

T. 
Ta^imip  Dr.  J<Anfen*8  love  of,  and  reafima  for  it  *^    ^ 

«^  their  antiquity  tnd  hiftory  —.«•«.  Mdm 

Taylor,  (the  Water  Poet)  Acooooe  of  hkn  and  his  woiks  a^  14-1 
90xati9n  no  TyroHny,  account  of  that  pamphlet  —  —  !|94 
Tea^  controverfy  between  Jonas  Hanway  and  Dr.  Johnfim  ob  35^ 
— >  breakfafts  of  perfims  of  quality  before  the  intioduflion 

of  it  —  —  —  _  —  jjt 

TMmft/ort,  Dr.  account  of  him  — -  •-•        *^  337 

«—  ftory  of  Quin  and  him  ».  «.  ..  ^^g 

Tbrak,  Mr.  dies,  and  leaves  Johnfim  ono  of  his  eJDecoton  —  5.47 
•w  hi^  epitaph,  written  by  JohnioA  •-.••—  C50 


A 


I.N       D       E       X. 

Paci« 

TimrJpnv,  Lord  Chancellor,  his  generous  ofler  to  Jdhnfen  of  a 
fttffl  to  enable  him  to  travel  for  the  recovery  of  his 

health  —  —  — .  — .  j^j 

U.    V. 
Vni'oerfal  VifitoTf  acomnt  of  the  writers  of  the      —        — *  351 
Ur^uhart,  Sir  Thomas,  account  of  him  -«  <—  299 

yambrugb  (the  architedi)  —  —  —  375 

Virtue,  the  opinions  of  Lord  Shafteflmry,  Dr*  Clarke»  and 

Mr,  Wollaion,  on  —  — •  —  253 

W. 
WalpoU^  Mr.  Morquio,  his  (peech  on  a  bill  tor  the  enconiage- 

^ment  offeamen  •—  -«  —12^ 

WalpoU,  Sir  Robert,  his  omdnd  as  a  minifter  —  —  130 
-r*  on  his  death-bed,  predidied  the  rebellion  of  174J        ^-.131 

—  charaAerized  .  ^^  .  — •  •«  -J  ^1^ 
IVtdmJUy,  Mr.  Gilbert,  his  character  •—  *-  "^34 
-^  his  letter  to  Mr.  GoHbn>  in  favour  of  Johnfen  and  6ar« 

rick         —  —  m^  *.      j9 

WoFbmrtom,  Bfj^op  of  GUueeJhr,  his  rife  ^—  —     68 

•—  commencement  of  his  acquaintance  with  Pope  — -    69 

W4iHbmMking,  "die  decline  of^that  bufineft  ««  — -  510 

IVaUtin*,  Mr.  many  of  his  pu^s  writers  in  the  Gendemdn's 

Magazine  "^  -^  «*m  *~*    49" 

Webb,  Mr.  Fofttr,  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  ibii^ 
Whitehead,  Fatd,  anecdotes  of  hhn        — *  -  -^       ■  ^^  3jo 

Williams,  JHna^  her  \iikaty  •»  —  »«  321 

—  prayer  for  her  by  Johnibn  in  her  illnefs  —        *—  S58 

—  diea  —  —  — .  ^ibid. 
Williams,  Zachariah,  her  fiither,  his  hiflory  — >  ...321 
Wills,  the  imprudence  of  deferring  the  making  of  them  to  the 

laft  hours  of  life,  exemplified  in  Dr.  Johnfon  —  602 

Wil/oM,  Dr.  a  phyfician  and  a  humorift,  account  of  him  —  433 

Wit  by  frofejjion,  characterized  ->^  ««.  ^m^Atn 

WollafioM,  his  definition  of  Virtue        —  •«-  ..  253 

Woodward,  Dr.  his  rencounter  with  Dr.  Metd        -«>  •.•  24c 

Y. 

Toimgp  Dr.  Edward,  a  cUeiu  of  Lord  Meloombe  «.^  529 


ERRATA. 

page  134»  line  4,  for  raifingi,  ftad  rai/onnii* 
m  183,  line  zS,  for  MetHort  read  Mentor » 
.  245 f  in  the  note,  for  the<way  leading fi-om  thi  outi^ 

c§urt,  read  leading  Jrom  Eroad fimt, 
—        247,  line  antepenult,  {qv  procure  ^  read  of  procuring* 

274,  line  21,  for  examplars,  read  exemplars^ 

4069  line  4,  for  ^r,  read  o/". 

4869  line  20«  for  ThoTnp/on,  read  Thomfon, 

6oo>  line  21  f  for  e^amplar  read  exemplar. 
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